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TO PROMOTE THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1941 


Unrrep Sratres SENATE, 
Commerrret ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a, m., in the 
Caueus Room, Senate Office Building, Hon. Walter FI. George 
presiding. 

Present: Senators George (chairman), Harrison, Connally, Thomas 
of Utah, Van Nuys, Murray, Pepper, Green, Barkley, Reynolds, 
Guffey, Gillette, Clark of Missouri, Byrnes, Glass, Johnson of 
California, Capper, La Follette, Vandenberg, White, Shipstead, and 
Nye. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. 

Is Dr. Beard in the audience? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. BEARD, NEW MILFORD, CONN, 


(Dr. Beard taught at Columbia for 10 years, becoming professor of 
politics before his retirement in 1917. He is past prosident of the 
American Historical Association, the National Association for Adult 
Education, and the American Political Science Association. He is 


author or coauthor of some 25 historical works. Dr. Beard was 


educated at DePauw, Oxford, Cornell, and Columbia Universities, 
receiving his Ph. D. from the last of these. He appears for himself, 
individually.) 

The Cuatrman. Dr. Beard, will you please give the committee, for 
the record, your address and present connections? 

Mr. Brarp. I have given the reporter my name and address, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Doctor, you may proceed as you elect, but if you 
have a prepared statement you may present that, first, without ques- 
tions until that is concluded, if you desire. 

Mr. Brann. I would prefer that, if it is possible. 

The CuarrmMan. That is agreeable to the committee. You may pro- 
ceed with your prepared statement before any questions are presented, 

Mr. Brearpv. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
problem raised by the bill before us is not one in political arithmetic 
which our Congress can safely turn over to experts in war and diplo- 
macy. If Congress were so minded the state of the world, including 
our own country, would indicate that their expertness is less than 

erfect. Nor is it a mere question of patriotism, honor, and decency. 

nless we can assume that all parties to this debate possess these 
virtues, we may as well shut up Congress and make the discussion & 
contest in vituperation to be closed on a dueling field. 
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The problem before us, as T see it, is that of safeguarding the secu. 
rity and liberties of our country by appropriate choices within the 
range of choices left to us by the history of the past. It is a prob- 
lem, therefore, as 1 see it, in great history —the nature and course of 
the events that have brought us into the present. situation and of 
the future destined to come out of that past and our living present, 
There are some among us who speak, with the assurance of Almighty 
God, as if they knew the intimate nature and ultimate design of His 
universe, [am not one of these. T have devoted 50 years to the 
study of history, here in my own country and abroad, in Europe and 
Asia; but the older [ grow the more Tam convineed that the wisest 
umongst us knows little about. the great history in which we are now 
acting. 

Yet we all know some things about it. We know that war does not 
spring out of nothing; we know that it springs out of actions taken 
by men in time of peace and often in the very name of peace. We 
know that it is easy to start a war amid tumult) and shouting. 
We know that war breaks the bonds of ordered and settled society. 
We know that. war outruns all sober calculations and noble intentions 
and brings consequences wholly unexpected by those who make the 
tumult and do the shouting. Tllustrations of the unexpected abownd 
in history. 

Who among us in September 1939, for instance, could foresee that 
the French nation, which had stood like a wall for 4 cruel years, 
would collapse like a house of ecards in 4 cruel months? — Who among 
us could then foresee that, within so short a time, France would 
surrender the principles of 1789, strike the word “republic” from its 
national title, and set up a dictatorship modeled on fascism? 

Or, to take illustrations from great history close to home, T had 
aneestral relatives on both sides of the Civil War. In 1861, leaders 
of the Southern Confederacy, men of high honor and high principle, 
convinced of the rectitude of their intentions, set out to savo' the 
rights of States and preserve the institution of slavery. The unfore- 
seen consequences of their action were the destruction of State sov- 
ercignty and the institution of slavery. In 1932 critics assailed 
President. Hoover for adding a few billions to the national debt. and 
charged him with pursuing a course leading to ruin, Who, among 
the erities, then foresaw that they themselves, within a brief period 
of time, would speak lightly and blithely of a $65,000,000,000 debt, 
as if it did not matter at all? Tt is such readings of great history, 
of intentions utterly defeated, of consequences unforeseen by eitlier 
side, of disasters uncontemplated, of capricious changes in our opin- 
ions and slogans, that should sober us all into humility and’ give 
pause to every impulse of hatred, unreason, and recrimination. 

It is in this spirit, I must beg you to believe, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, that I approach the issue before us. There is no question 
here of sympathy for Britain; this Nation is almost unanimous in its 
sympathy. There is no question here of aid to Britain; the Nation 
is agreed on that. Our immediate task is to analyze the meaning of 
the language employed in this bill, and to calculate as far as may be 
humanly possible the consequences for our country that are likely to 
flow from its enactment into law—to rend, if we can, some corner of 
the dark veil that hides the future from our vision. 
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By the definitions of section 2, every article or commodity, all 
resources and powers of production, which the President is pleased 
io regard as for defense, are placed unreservedly at his command. 
In other words, he may use and dispose of, as he likes, every machine, 
every tool, every ship, every industry, the labor of every able-bodied 
person, in any way that he deems desirable, under the loose, indeed 
limitless, phrase, ‘national defense.” 

In the midst of a declared war already raging, President Wilson 
called upon Congress for no such powers, no such surrender of its 
constitutional prerogatives. Even in the midst of a frightful civil 
war, testing whether this Nation could endure, President Lincoln 
demanded of Congress no such abject capitulation and humiliation. 

There can be no doubt about this. The bill would subject all labor 
energies and all the wealth of the United States to the President’s 
personal orders issued at his discretion. Only the lines of the poet 
Milton seem appropriate to deseribe such power: 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 
Aud time, and place are Jost. 

After the President has “procured” this wealth or any part of it, 
what may he do with it? The bill indicates some possible actions. 
lu says that the President may “sell, transfer, ar clinee lease, or 
lend” any part of it or all of if to any government whose defense he 
deems vital to the defense of the United States; that is, to any gov- 
ernment he pleases so to designate. 

That isnot all. The President is not limited to selling, transferring, 
exchanging, or leasing the wealth of the United States or any part of 
it, Paragraph 2 of section 3 also provides that the President may 
“otherwise dispose of” this wealth or any part of it. Mark the words, 
“otherwise dispose of.’ If words mean anything, he may give it 
away and use the armed forces of the United States to carry it any- 
where on terms which he alone may preseribe. 

There is more involved. Paragraph 3 of section 3 gives the Presi- 
dent power to repair, outfit, recondition, or otherwise place in good 
working order any war craft for any government which he is pleased 
to name as vital for the defense of the United States. If words 
mean anything, these words mean that the President can turn naval 
bases, shipyards, and harbors of the United States over to the business 
of repairmg and outfitting vessels for belligerents named by his 
orders; that is, he can convert areas of the United States into areas 
of warfare and thus expose them to direct retaliation by other 
belliverents. 

Given the sweeping language of this bill, it seems fitting to suggest 
that the title is imprecise. The title is— 

An aet to promote the defense of the United States. 

It should read: 


All provisions of law and the Constitution to the contrary notwithstanding, 
an Act to place‘all the wealth and all the men and women of the United States 
at the free disposal of the President, to permit him to transfer or carry goods to 
any foreign government he may be pleased to designate, anywhere in the world, 
to authorize him to wage undeclared wars for anybody, anywhere in the world, 
ynuil the affairs of the world are ordered to suit his policies, and for any other 
purpose he may have in mind now or at any time in the future, which may be 
remotely related to the contingencies contemplated in the title of this Act. 
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I suggest that as a new title for the bill. — 
We come to the consequences likely to flow from this act. If the 
bili is not to be an empty gesture, the President will act under jts 
provisions. First, he will begin, without any statutory or constitu- 
tional restraints worthy of mention, to draft tho industries, labor, and 
resources of the United States under orders of his own formulaticn. 
Second, under pargaraph 3, section 3, he will designate certain harbors 
and shipyards as bases for the repair of belligerent vessels and ‘thus 
turn them into areas of war activity. Third, he will, if he decms it 
appropriate, assure the transfer of American goods to Great Britain 
by conveying them across the sea, because it certainly would defeat 
the intention of this act if the United States built ships by the hundreds 
and manufactured munitions in billion dollar lots on its own motion 
and then allowed German submarines and bombing planes to sink 
thom in the ocean as fast as the United States can produce them, 
Unless this bill is to be regarded as a mero rhetorical flourish—aud 
respect for its authors precludes the thought of such frivolity—-then, 
Y submit, it is a bill for waging an undeclared war. We should enter- 
tain no delusions on this point. We should now face frankly and with 
such knowledgé and intolligence ss we may have the nature and 
probable consequences of that war. Without indulging in recrimina- 
tions, we are bound to consider that fateful prospect. 
The contention that this is a war mersure has been, I know, hotly 
denied. The bill has been called a bill to keop the United States out 
of war. It has been said that we are “buying peace’ for ourselves, 
While others are fighting our war for democracy and defense. I 
invite your spocial attention to this lino of argument. I confess, 
gentlemen of the commitico, an utter inability to understand the 
reasoning and morals of those who uso this formula. ay code, of 
honor may be antiquated, but under it I am bound to say that if this 
is our war for democracy and if foreign solders are now fighting and 
dying for the defonse of the United States, then it is shameful for us 
to be buying peace with gold, when we should be offoring our bodies 
as living sacrifices. As [ am given to seo things, buying peace for 
ourselves, if this is our war, buying it with money rendors us contempt- 
ible in the eyes of the world and, if I understand the spirit of America, 
contemptible in our own cyes. However, that may be, there Hs te 
guaranty that this bill will buy peace and keep us out of war, desph 0 
professions to that. effect. . sak as martian 
If the bill is onacto:t into law and officiontly carried into oxceu tinh 
it will engage our Government in war activitios, involve us. offically 
in the conflicts of Europe and Asia, and place in jeopardy overys ang 
we chorish in tho United States. It is true that some Americans doubt 
this risk, They appoar to bo confidont that thoy can divine the future 


in Europe and Asin infallibly. 'Thoy scom to beliove that the Unitad 
States can dotermine the destiny of those continents without inenrmpg 
tho poril.of war and ruin for the Amorican peoplo, But Tam nat one 
of thoso astrologers, My knowledge of ue and Asia is loss, ax- 
tensive than thoirs. I am morol¥ cortain that Europo is old, thas, Asip 
is old; that the peoples and nations of Europe and Asia havo theit ree- 
pective traditions, institutions, forms of government, and systems of 
economy; and that Europe of Asia have beon torn by wars, waged 


under various symbols and slogans, since the dawn of recorded history. 
The history of Europe and Asia is long and violent. ‘Tenacious 
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emotions and habits are associated with it. Can the American peo- 
ple, great and ingenious though they be, transform those traditions, 
institutions, systems, emotions, and habits by employing treasure, 
arms, propaganda, and diplomatic lectures? Can they, by any means 
at their disposal, make over Europe and Asia, provide democracy, a 
bill of rights, and economic security for everybody, everywhere, in the 
world? With all due respect for those Americans who clamor that 
tins & the mission of the United States, Lam compelled to say that, in 
my opinion, their exuberanee is on a par with the childish exuberance 
of the Bolshevik internationalists who preach the gospel of one model 
for the whole world. And 1 am bound to say, furthermore, that it is 
an exuberance more likely to bring disasters upon our own country 
than to carry happiness and security to the earth’s weary multitudes. 

Against embarking on such a crusade, surely we are put on our 
guard by the history of the last World War. For public consumption 
and partly with a view to influencing American publie opinion, 
several Kurepean belligerents put forth numerous formulations of war 
origins and war aims, Later, mmexpected revolutions in Russia, 
Germany, and Austria ripped open the diplomatic archives of those 
countries. Then were revealed to us the maneuvers, negotiations, 
and secret treaties spread over many vears, which preeeded and accom- 
panied that World War. I have spent many weary months studying 
these documents, and I will say, gentlemen of the committee, that 
these documents do not show that the European conflict was, in the 
aims of the great powers, a war for democracy, or for the defense of 
the United States, or had anything to do with protecting the interests 
of the United States. 

And to state the case mildly, those seeret agreements among the 
powers do not exactly square with the public statements of the bellig- 
erents respecting the origins and aims of that war. Nor indeed did 
the so-called settlement at Paris, in 1919, exactly square with the 
declared war aims of President Wilson. 

This is not to say that the present war is identical with the last 
war or to recite that false phrase, “History repeats itself’’—for it 
never does. Yet we do know that the present war did not spring 
out of a vacuum, nor merely out of the Versailles Treaty. Its origins, 
nature, and course are rooted in the long history of the Old World 
and the long conflicts of the great powers. In the light of that long 
history and those long conflicts, a discussion of their mere war aims 
shrivels into futility. 

We, however, poised now on the brink of the fateful decision 
respecting ourselves, are under positive obligation to discuss the aims 
of the Government of the United States in the activities which would 
be let loose under this bill, if enacted. Indeed it becomes the solemn 
duty of all Members of Congress to do this. If they are not to vote 
thoughtlessly and recklessly, they will ask themselves certain grave 
questions before they vote. And 1 may say, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not envy you that solemn task that falls upon you. 
Congress cannot in truth escape these questions, for it will be answer- 
ing them if it passes this bill-—answering them conceivably in a manner 
fraught with infinite tragedy for the United States. 

Here are the questions: 

Does Congress intend to guarantee the present extent, economic 
resources, and eceonomic methods of the British empire forever to the 
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Government of Great Britain by placing the unlimited resources of 
the United States forever at the disposal of the British Government, 
however constituted? kas 
Does Congress intend to supply meney, ships, and commodities of 
war until the French Republic is restored? until.the integrity of. its 
empire is assured? until all the lands run over by Hitler are once more 
vested with full sovereignty? until Russia has returned to Finland and 
Poland the territories wrested from them? until democracy is  rees. 
tablished in Greeee? until the King of Albania has recovered -his 
throne? J 
Is Congress prepared to pour out American wealth until the Chung: 
king government in China has conquered the Nanking government? 
Until Japan is expelled from the continent? Until Chinese Commu. 
nists are finally suppressed? And until Soviet Russia is pushed back 
within the old Russian borders? ae 
And if European or Asiatic powers should propose to make settle 
ments without providing democracy, 2 bill of rights, and economic 
security for everybody, everywhere, will Congress insist that they 
keep on fighting until the President of the United States is satisfied 
with the results? If none of the counrties deemed under the terng 
of this bill to be defending the United States succeeds in defeating its 
enemy with the material aid rendered by the United States, will 
Congress throw millions of boys after the billions in dollars? 2 
Two more crucial questions are before or Nation in council. After 
Kurope has been turned into flaming shambles, with revolutions, ex 
ploding right and left, will this Congress be able to supply the men, 
money, and talents necessary to reestablish and maintain order. and 
security there? Are the Members of Congress absolutely sure, as 
they think about this bill. that the flames of war and civil commotion 
will not spread to our country? That when the war boom of fools’ 
gold has burst with terrific foree, Congress will be able to cope at home 
with the problems of unemployment and debts with which it :had 
wrestled for years prior to this present false prosperity by borrowing 
money to meet the needs of distressed farmers, distressed industries, 
the distressed third of the Nation? 4 
As a nation in council, we should not mislead ourselves by phrases 
and phantoms. The present business of our Congress, it scems to ine, 
is not to split hairs over the mere language of this bill or to trv to 
restrict. its consequences to 1 or 2 years of Presidential experimaiita- 
tion. The present business of Congress is to decide now, in voting‘on 
this bill, whether it is prepared on a show-down to carry our country 
into the war in Europe and Asia, and thus set the whole world on fire, 
or whether it is resolved, on a show-down, to stay out to the last ditch 
and preserve one stronghold of order and sanity even against the getes 
of hell. Here, on this continent, I believe we may be secure‘ and 
should make ourselves secure from the kind of conflict and terrorism 
in which the old worlds have indulged for such long ages of time: / 
In opposing this bill [ am not insisting upon negation. A plan-for 
constructive action is possible and desirable. I propose, first of ‘all, 
that Congress reject this bill with such force that no President of the 
United States will ever dare again, in all our history, to ask:/if to 
suspend the Constitution and the laws of this land and to confer upon 
him limitless dictatorial powers over life and death. a 
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J] propose that this Congress then resume the legislative power 
assigned to it by the supreme law of this land, and, by specific legisla- 
tion of its own drafting, authorize using the credit of our Government 
in aid of American industries engaged in supplying Great Britain with 
goods, under positive conditions, coordinated with American defense 
production. Such legislation would put limits on the amount and 
term of such credit. It would place the amount generously above a 
careful estimato of British needs. 1t would make the credit imme- 
diately available-—within 48 hours. It would require pledges from 
the British Government based on assets available to it in the United 
States and elsewhere, but not instantly realizable. It would enable 
the British Government to draw upon the full capacity of American 
industries as rapidly as untrammeled American enterprise can develop 
that capacity. It would furnish aid to Great Britain without erecting 
a bureaucratic monstrosity which would frighten and divide our 
Nation and thrust the agencies of our Government into the very 
midst. of belligerent activities. 

Such legislation would keep the war-making powers in the hands of 
Congress where it belongs under the Constitution, under every decent, 
patriotic conception of American democracy, under every ideal cher- 
ished by the American people since the foundation of our republic. 
Finally and fundamentally, it would conserve our energies and our 
great powers for that day when the United States, strong and unafraid, 
may. in keeping with its historic traditions, tender to the shattered 
nations of the earth those services which it can competently offer, in 
keeping with our peace and security on this continent. . 

All these issues, gentlemen of the committee, submit to your minds 
and consciences, ure involved in five pages of print bearing the 
number 275. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Harrison, have you any questions? 

Senator Harrison. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Johnson? 

- Senator JoHNson of California. Not for the moment. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Thomas, do you have any questions? 

Senator THomas of Utah. No questions. 

The CuamMan. Senator Capper? 

Senator Carrer. No questions. . 

The Cuarrman. Senator Guffey? 

Senator Gurrey. No questions. 

The CnarrnMan. Senator La Follette? 

Senator La Fot.ierre. No questions. 
~The Crairman. Senator Murray? 

‘Senator Murray. No questions. 

The CHarmman. Senator Vandenberg? 

Senator VANDENBERG. No. 

The Cuairman. Senator Gillette? 

"Senator GitLerrr. No questions, Mr. Chairman, 

The CuarrMan. Senator Barkley? 

Senator BARKLEY. No. 

The CuarmMan. Senator Nye? 

Senator Nyxr. None. 

The CuarmMan. Senator Reynolds, have you any questions? 
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Senator Reynoups. No. 

The Cuairman. Senator Clark? 7 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions 
but I want to thank Dr. Beard, as an American and as a Senator, 
for a very superb statement of Americanism. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Byrnes? 

Senator Byrnes. I have no question, nor any statement. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Johnson, you intimated you might have 
some questions later. 

Senator Jonnson of California. You are the author of a little 
volume entitled “A Foreign Policy for America,” are you not? 

Mr. Bearp. I confess that I am guilty. 

Senator Jonnson of California. It is a very informative, illuminat- 
ing, and valuable volume, from my standpoint. You had in this 
volume somo statements as to the derivation of “isolationist,” 9 
word that as you know has become a term of reproach and bandied 
about by men who do not know what it means, to our detriment in 
this contest; and it is applied now equally with “appeaser” and with 
“friendliness for dictators,” indiscriminately. Do you recall g 
chapter in your book upon the “isolationist’’? 

Mr. Bearp. I recall mentioning that, discriminating between 
what I call “continentalists” and “isolationists.” 

Senator Jonnson of California. You prefer “continentalist”’ to 
‘Gsolationist’’? 

You will recall that the word became a byword twenty-odd years 
ago, when we were making a fight upon the League of Nations, do 
you not? 

Mr. Bearp. I do. ~ ; 

Senator Jounson of California. And it was applied then, as it is 
applicd now, as a term of reproach. I can recall, if you will pardon 
me a personal reference, twentvy-odd years ago on the floor of the 
Senate endeavoring to define it, and resenting the fact of its applica- 
tion in the manner that it was applied by opponents of ours. And 
thereafter, again, I did the same thing, and finally we accepted the 
name, because we did not care what the terminology might be of a 

particular cause, if the cause were understood; and in that way we 
‘ passed through the storm of 1919-21, and we succeeded in our “fell 
design” of beating the League of Nations. 

Do you recall the derivation of the word, and the way in which it 
was applied? 7 

Mr. Brearp. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Jounson of California. These gentlemen who think it 
appropriate to call everybody an “‘isolationist’’ do so as if it weré a 
terrible term; yet it disagrees with them. Let me read to you your 
conclusion in regard to that particular name: 

Far from pursuing a “hermit” policy, they were cager to promote commerce 
and intercourse with other nations, “forcing nothing,” as Washington put tho 
ease. At the very outset, diplomatic and consular relations were established 
with the leading countries. Treaties of commerce and amity were sought, signed, 
and ratified. Wherever American trading interests extended, the United States 
gave them customary diplomatic protection. When irregular and high-handed 
officials maltreated American merchants and sailors, as did the Barbary pirates, 


the Government of the United States applied force, in the Mediterranean: or 
along the shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


No simple phrase fully characterizes this system of foreign policy. The- 
leaders who created it were not isolationists. They were noninterventioniste - 
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in respect of European wars which were not projected into the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They were also noninterventionists in respect of _the purely domestic 
conflicts arising in other countries everywhere, including this hemisphere. With 
reference to the center of their affections, ambitions, and hopes they were con- 
tinentalisis, not Europeans or internationalists. As Jefferson set forth their 
view, While Europe was engaged in destroying lives and property, America was to 
concentrate on construction, on building a civilization here. It was, therefore, 
unfortunate and unhistorical when, long afterward, the policy so established and 
sv pursued was ineptly and inexactly branded by a false name—“isolationism,”’ 
If a single term is to be applied to their system, it may well be “continentalism.” 

Do you recall that? 

Mr. Brearp. Yes. 

Senator Jounson of California. That was your view concerning 
the isolationist, was it not? 

Mr. Bearp. Yes. 

Senator Jounson of California. If time permitted, I would begin 
at the beginning and come down through the years, with the term 
defined by all of our earlier Presidents, to establish conclusively the 
facts that are here stated, but time will not permit me this morning, 
so I simply want to read your conclusion, as I have done, concerning 
isolationists. 

There is not a man who uses the term in derision that understands 
it or knows what it means, or where the policy came from—not a 
man, 1 do not care who he is. And then, as yesterday 1 heard stated, 
the President. himself paid the greatest compliment. to isolationists 
that could be paid to them when. at Chautauqua, he made the state- 
ment, ‘The isolationists wish to keep this country out of war.” 
That is the purpose that we had—not that this country would never 
fight, but to keep this country out of Enrope’s wars; and that is the 
distinction you try to draw concerning it in this passage, is it not? 

Mr. Bearp. It is, 

Senator Jounson of California. Now, I would like to read to vou, 
but I do not know that vou would care for it nor for the time that it 
would take, the foreign policy that you suggested for the United 
States. Do you remember what it was? 

Mr. Brarp. Yes. 

Senator Jounson of California. Just let me read to you: 


Continentalism did not seck to make a “hermit” nation out of America. 


That is what we are accused of all the time—being an ostrich, 
sucking our heads in the sand, and being unable to see what trans- 
pres. We do not want European wars, and the difference between 
us and the interventionist is that he wants war. He can deny it all 
he pleases, but down deep in his soul there is a desire on his part for 
war, and we decline to be party to it. 


Continentalism did not seek to make a “hermit” nation out of America. From 
the very beginning * * * it never had embraced that impossible conception, 
* * * Te did not deny the obvious fact that wars in Europe and Asia “affect”? 
or “concern” the United States. * * * It does, however, recognize the 
limited nature of American powers to relieve, restore, and maintain life bevond 
its own sphere of interest and control—a recognition of the hard fact that the 
United States, either alone or in any coalition, did not possess the power to force 
peace on surope and Asia, to assure the establishment of democratic and pacific 
kovernments there, or to provide the social and economic underwriting necessary 
to the perdurance of such governments. * * #* 

Resides forcing a concentration of attention, energy, and intelligence on over- 
coming the grave economic and social crisis at home * * * continentalism, 
strictly construed, meant. a return to the correct and restrained diplomacy of an 
earlier time. ‘The freedom of the people and the press to discuss foreign affairs 
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and favor foreign nations, parties, factions, and causes, within the limits of 
neutrality laws was accepted as axiomatic. Equally axiomatic, if America:-was 
to keep its peace, was the duty of public officials, especially the President and 
Secretary of State, speaking in the name of the whole Nation, to abstain from de. 
nouncing and abusing foreign states, good or bad, with which diplomatic: rela: 
tions are maintained when the United States is at. peace. me 
Correct policy likewise commanded such public officials to couch proteste in 
the language of dignity; to speak and write as briefly and courteously as pogsible 
in necessary dealings with forcign governments; to make no boasts which ,the 
Army and Navy cannot enforce with a reasonable prospect of success; to carry on 
international relations with restraint, and in the subdued style of approved diplo. 
matic usage---speaking softly, keeping the powder dry, withholding wrath except 
when war is intended as a last resort. Such official conduct would enable the 
Government of the United States to escape innumerable hatreds abroad, offer its 
services and cooperation to troubled peoples with authority on proper occasions, 
and command respect, even affection and esteem, throughout the earth, 
You have the same opinion still, have you not? 
Mr. Bearn. I would still have the same opinion. 
Senator JoHnson of California. That is all. 
Senator La Fouierre. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 
The CHairman. Yes, Senator La Follette. po 
Senator La Fouiterre. Dr. Beard, in your statement concerning the 
policy which you conceive this bill designed to implement, you adyured 
upon members of this committee and the Congress consideration of 
the possibility of disasters which might flow in its wake to the United 
States of America. For the benefit of the committee and the retord 
would you be willing to amplify that phrase or that statement? — 
Mr. Bearp. That is trying to see into the dim future. I have said 
that this bill, if enacted into law, will be acted upon. T have said 
that it seems to me that it would defeat the intentions of this bill to 
manufacture munitions and ships in billions of dollars’ worth at atime 
and then send them unprotected across the Atlantic Ocean and allow 
the Germans to sink them into the sea as fast as we make them. So'I 
am led to believe that in the intention of the bill or in the bill ag it 
will be realized in action, if not in the intention, these munitions will 
be convoyed across the Atlantic. I submit it to your judgment, 
Senator, wouldn’t it be preposterous to make hundreds of ships and 
then send them out unprotected across the Atlantic, millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of planes and millions and millions of dollars’ worth of 
guns and munitions and allow them to be sunk? a 
All right, then, we will convoy them. These convoyed ships un- 
doubtedly will be attacked by the Germans, by planes and submarines. 
Then what? Are we not in the war? Can you conceive of the 
American people then drawing back and saying, “ We will not send any 
more ships or anything else?” ‘Os 
That. is the way that I interpret the bill. It is an interpretation. 
Now, you ask about the domestic difficulties? Well, Senator, for 
nearly 10 years we wrestled with the great depression. And I might 
say thal I was profoundly impressed by the magnificent way in whieh 
President Roosevelt attacked that depression, his courage and;'T 
might say, his fine public spirit. Yet, when you look at the situation 
ou find that. we have been buying our way out of the depression with 
»orrowed money, that every year we have been adding more and more 
to our national debt. And before the present war boom began we 
were in a recession, and we had eight or nine million men unemployed, 
for whom, after 10 years of action by Congress, no employment had 
been found. a 
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Now, lIet’s look at what happened after the last World War. In 
4920 we had a ruinous explosion and farm prices began to slide down 
hill, In a way I think we saved ourselves from that depression by 
“yump priming” in Europe, that is, by lending ten or fifteen million 
dollars of American money, most of which is gone. Then, after we 
hal come to the end of the “pump priming” in Europe that economy 
exploded. 

It seems to me that if there is anything in the experience of history 
we should look beyond this present situation, let us say, to a time of 
peace, Which, I] hope as much as any member of this committee, our 
country will have the good fortune to have when this war boom will 
explode. And then we will have perhaps sixty-five billions of debt— 
not thirty billions, which you had in 1929 or even later, but you will 
have sixty-five, seventy-five, or one hundred billion dollars of debt to 
start with. Then what are you going to do with ten or fifteen million 
men unemployed, with debts mounting high, and the country full of 
unrest? What are you going to do then? 

It seems to me that all that is involved in the action that you take 
here, 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator eLARrK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuarrMsn. Yes, Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. A little while ago, Doctor, you spoke 
of the similarity of events leading up to our participation in the last 
war and the propaganda that was put out in connection with our 
entering the last war. Would vou amplify that a little bit, Doctor, 
as to the similarity of the pattern of propaganda now being used and 
that put out preceeding our entrance into the last war? 

Mr. Bearp. We know very little about the present propaganda. 
As students of history we have an enormous body of documents and 
matter and materials and propaganda in the first World War. 

Senator CLiark of Missouri, I might say, Doctor, that a number 
of the members on this committee have been using our very best 
efforts to ascertain some of the facts about the propaganda now going 
on; but we have not been able to do it. 

Myr. Bearp, Students of history may get them 50 years from now 
when archives are opened. As a matter of fact, when I was a student 
in England in 1898 there were some archives of the British Govern- 
ment as far back as 1815 that were not opened to students. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. There are no further questions, Doctor. Thank 
you very much for coming over. 

Major Eliot, will you come forward, please? 

Senator Jounson of California. Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
verfectly plain that Major Eliot is not called by this particular side 
ie. We have no objection to his testifying. We recognize the 
right of any man here to have any witness that he desires; but I want 
to make perfectly plain that he does not, at the instance of myself 
or my associates on this side of the table. : 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


The CuatrrMan. Major Eliot, will you please give your name and 
present occupation to the reporter? 
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Major Enror. George Fielding Eliot. I am military commentator 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System and for the New York Herald 
Tribune. : 

The CuatrMan. Major Eliot, have you a prepared statement? 

Major Enior. I have some notes here, Senator, from which I should 
like to make a brief statement. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed without interruption until you 
have finished such formal statement as you desire to make. : 

Senator Ginuetre. Ar. Chairman, before the major proceeds may 
I make a brief statement? | 

The major has been called at my request. delivered to the chairman 
and the subcommittee. I was interested in some letters and corre. 
spondence that I have had with the major in which he had suggested 
that he had in mind some amendments to the pending measure that 
had for me considerable intcrest, and I requested that he be called for 
the purpose of presenting those suggestions, which I am sure the com- 
mittee will be glad to hear, I accept full responsibility for making the 
request. ope 

The Cuarmman. That is quite all right, Senator Gillette. Major 
Eliot has been called by the committee. 

And we will be pleased to hear you, Major liot. 

Major Enior. It seems to me that the problem before the commit- 
tee, and eventually before the Congress, is a very old one. It is the 
recurring need in a republic for the giving of emergency powers to the 
Executive and at. the same time providing for such restrictions of those 
powers as shall be in the interest. of a democratic form of government, 
and for reclamation when the necessity for their exercise shall have 
passed, 

Such limitations, as well as the grant of power, are necessarily 
the responsibility of the legislative branch. In times gone by .the 
Roman Republic in times of great peril used to appoint a dictator 
with complete powers, but only for a period of 6 months. The 
present Emergency Powers Act of Great Britain had originally. a 
time limitation of 1 vear, which has now been extended to 2 years, 
Thus there can be limitations in the time for which emergeney powers 
are granted. That is one form of legislation which the legislature 
may properly consider. 

Another form of limitation is that provided by legislative review 
of the acts of the Executive and his exercise of the particular powers 
that may be granted. . 

During the Civil War the Congress saw fit to establish a joint select 
committee on the conduct of the war, which consisted of three mem- 
bers of the Senate and four members of the House of Representatives, 
which conducted during the actual progress of hostilities many investi- 
gations; and although its activities were sometimes considered. in- 
jurious to discipline because of examination of subordinates of ‘a 
general officer actually commanding in the field—that is, on_his 
conduct—-nevertheless, it brought to light many facts which other. 
wise might. have remained unknown, and it did a great deal of goad. 

If this Congress saw fit to set up a joint select committee to review 
the exercise of such powers as it might grant to the Executive under 
this bill, not only could such a committee act as a reviewing group, 
but also, I should think, a great deal of good might be done if this 
committee were empowered to examine the question of the national 
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defense in general, there being no committee at the present. time or 
no body where the legislature can bring together under one head the 
examination of the various angles which affect the national defense 
in its relation to foreign policy. 

Another type of limitation is that which is implicit in the type of 
executive organization that might be created to exercise or assist in 
the exercise of the powers granted. 

In that respect it seems to me that this country is in very serious 
danger. We are now faced with what must be described as a serious 
national emergency, involving at least the peril that we may have 
togo to war. If we do not, certainly we are going to have to move 
very carefully during the next few months or years. But we do not 
have in this country anything resembling the machinery for dealing 
with military and forcign policy such as the British possess, for ex- 
ample, in the Committee of Imperial Defense. The Committee of 
Imperial Defense consists of the Prime Minister and the heads of ‘the 
principal Cabinet posts, the Chief of Staff, the Chief of Air Staff, and 
the First Sea Lord; and they may call in such other eminent citizens 
as they desire to confer with them or to sit as temporary members of 
the committee, 

While this may not be a proper matter for the consideration of the 
Coneress——-I doubt if it could be established by legislation, and I 
think the Executive powers now existing are ample for the purpose-— 
it seems to me that a council of national defense, consisting of the 
secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Chief of Staff, and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Director of the Office of Production Management. 
and his Associate Director, and perhaps one or two eminent civilians, 
night. very usefully function in the capacity of a committee or council 
of national defense, and that the relations between this committee 
and the joint select committee, which I have heretofore proposed, of 
the Congress, might be usefully made very close. 

Of this committee the President, by virtue of his constitutional 
position as Commander in Chief, would be ex officio chairman, and 
one of the new Executive Assistants to the President might be the vice 
chiirman of the committee and have charge of the permanent sec- 
retariat. Of course, the committee should have a permanent. secre- 
tariat which would maintain the records and would also be charged 
with maintaining the proper liaison between this committee and the 
Congress and the executive department. 

Subordinate agencies and subeommittees would naturally grow, 
as they did under the British Committee of Imperial Defense, dealing 
with such matters as planning, joint intelligence, morale, shaping 
economic defense, and other matters for the consideration of which 
there is now no coordinated executive agency. 

I think also that if such machinery were to be formally created—of 
course, some of these things are, in fact, being ‘lone, but the public 
does not realize it—I think it would tend very greatly to increase the 
authority with which the Executive would deal with the subjects 
which come under the Presidential consideration. 

That is another form of limitation of the Executive power. But it 
tends in one way really to inerease the efficiency with which that 
power may be exercised. 
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Direct limitations, such as restrictions as to the amount of money 
to be spent under the bill, restrictions as to specific powers, such. as 
using naval vessels for convoying, and so on, are matters which: are 
outside the scope of the discussion which I have prepared. ean 

But it does seem to me that we should have an organization, of 
national power, an organization of the Nation to deal with those 
emergencies with which we are now confronted, and to deal with thom 
as may seem proper and absolutely necessary, and that we must haye 
some means of examining into their nature and some means of deter. 
mining with what resources we may meet them, and in what manner 
and whether a given course of action is in the interest of the United 
States, and even our powers to follow through. There exists now no 
such body cither in Congress or in the executive branch of the Govem. 
ment. And I hope that the creation of such a body and the conse. 
quent formulation of a sound foreign and military policy going hand 
in hand, and coordinated in the manner that such policies are ‘coor- 
dinated in what we may call totalitarian states, may in some fashion 
be accomplished. 4 

I do not mean that we should adopt totalitarian methods here, 
I merely mean that we must be more efficient if we are to deal with 
a menace coming from a totalitarian source. We must find—and I 
believe we can-—-within the proper limits of our democracy—what is 
just as efficient and as smooth-working as the totalitarians have found 
by the exercise of their authority. , 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That concludes the formal statement 
that I wished to make. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions, Senator Harrison? .. 

Senator Harrison. No questions. 

The Cratmnman. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson of California. No questions. é 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Thomas? 

Senator THomas of Utah. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator La Follette? 

Senator La Fouiterre. Major Eliot, you stated that the joint 
select committee on the conduct of the war which was created during 
the Civil War had accomplished some good. It has been a common 
practice to deride the activities of that committee. Would you he 
willing to amplify vour statement? ; 

Major IKnior. Yes; 1 would. 

Senator La Forverre. And state what was accomplished. 4 

Major Entor. I think they continually brought to light many 
facts with regard to the conduct of the war which otherwise might 
not have been brought to the bar of public judgment, so to speak. 
And although tho effect on discipline was bad, [ think that is a matter 
of procedure rather than a matter of principle. I believe in the 
principle of a proper legislative check and examination of executive 
conduct. pe 

Senator La Fotuerre. Aside from the adverse effect upon disci 
pline, is it your judgment after studying the activities of that ep 
mittee that one contribution was to improve the efficiency with which 
the Civil War was conducted? tly 

Major Extor. I feel that it did improve it. I will not say from, the 
point of view strictly of military efficiency, Senator. I think it,qid 
some harm in that respect and some good. But I do think that it 
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improved the ability of the State as a whole to conduct war and sub- 
sequently to make peace. 

Senator La Foruerrr. I think you also suggested that such a 
committee should have the authority and the duty of reviewing the 
progress of national defense generally. 

Major Exiotr. I think a general examination of the national defense 
would be very useful. I don’t know that it has ever been made by 
competent authority. 

Senator La Foruerre. Does that suggestion come because of your 
feeling that otherwise progress may not be made as rapidly and as 
efficiently as is necessary? 

Major Exnror, I do think, Senator, that we ought to have an ex- 
amination of the problem as a whole. 1 do not believe that that has 
been made. 1 do not believe that there exists any agency for making 
it. After all, it is on the appropriation of the money by Congress 
that the whole matier depends. Therefore, the action should be ini- 
tiated by Congress. There are now Military Affairs Committees and 
Naval Affairs Committees of both Houses and the subcommittees of 
the Appropriations Committee dealing with military and naval affairs, 
and you really have 8 bodies that are dealing with these matters, 
Then you have vour 2 Foreign Relations Committees which are direetly 
associated with military policy. Don’t you really have 10 bodies in 
Congress that are concerned with the military policy and national 
defense? 1 think if vou had a single committee—-not taking the place 
of anv of these committees at all, but a place where broad general 
policies might be reviewed, where there might be some degree of coor- 
dination, where the secretary of that committee might become a clear- 
ing house of information for the other committees—-that would be a 
very useful method. 

Senator La Fouierrr. Is it fair to assume that you hold the view 
that the Congress and the public generally are entitled to information 
as to the detailed progress of our national-defense efforts? 

Maier Enror. Within such limitations as are necessarily imposed 
by milifary seercvey: ves. Certainly there are some matters that 
ought not be dragged out into the light of day. The closer we approach 
to hostilities or the possibility of hostilities the greater the necessity 
for secrecy in some matters. But UC rather think there is a greater 
necessity for open and understood policies along broad general lines. 

Senator La Fotrervr. As a person engaged in studying, in writing, 
and in commenting upon these generally related subjects, have vou 
experienced any difficulty in getting information not relating to mili- 
tary and naval seerets but relating to the progress of the national 
defense effort? 

Mujor Enror, Such difficulty as T have experienced | think is not 
due to unwillingness to give information but to a considerable degree 
of contusion which seems to prevail. You get different sorts of in- 
forwation from different sourees. At the present time I do not 
beliéve there is any one person, except possibly the President, who 
knows exactly what progress has been made and exacthy what has 
been done. That is natural in the tremendous expansion that is 
taking place, And T think that probably the record keeping appa- 
ratus will presently catch up and give us a little better idea as to what 
IS Zoing on. 
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Senator La Fourerre. You said you had not prepared any commen 
as to limitations that might be considered by the Congress with eal 
to specific powers. 1] think vou mentioned in that connection the power 
of convoy. Asa student of this present military situation would you 
care to express an opinion as to the probable military necessity, assum, 
ing the premise upon which this bill is predicated, of effective aid to 
Britain by convoys in the future? 
Major Ex1or. Senator, I had hoped to avoid that line of discussion, 
Senator LA Fotierre. TF will withdraw it if it embarrasses you, . 
Major Exot. No; it does not embarrass me in the least. T am 
perfectly willing to state my opinion. a 
I believe the danger to this country arises from the destruction of 
the balance of power in Kurope. That has not happened before singe 
the Napoleonic wars. I believe the gaining of direct access to the 
Atlantie Ocean by a power which has become the master of Europe 
by land is a definite peril to American interests. I do not believe that 
we are going to be invaded within any short period of time. T think 
the change in the balance of power necessarily produces an entirely 
different situation from any that we have faced heretofore, and. that 
we must deal this matter realistically. Therefore, I believe that the 
powers that the Executive asks for in this bill should be granted hin, 
with proper limitations upon their exercise. me 
I do not beHeve a restriction upon the use of naval vessels for 
convoy is a proper limitation. It is a circumstance which may arise; 
and L think it is an improper guard on his freedom of action to use the 
armed forces of the United States in the protection of our interests. 
Senator La Fotierre. I had understood from your writings that 
that. was your position. But I was asking for your opinion, if you 
care to state it, from your study from a military standpoint of the. 
effectiveness of submarines and air attaek upon shipping on the high 
seas under the present strategic circumstances, and assuming for the 
sake of the argument the premise behind this bill, whether you believe 
that the problem of ven convoy is one which in the near future.we 
will have to face. ne 
Major Entor. It seems to me, sir, that the battle of Britain is 
divided into three distinet phases—the battle of production, in which 
we are now engaged; the battle of combat, in which we hope to avoid 
being engaged; and the intermediate stage is the battle of trang, 
portation, In other words, we must get the supplies to the place. 
where they will be useful, if we are to aid Britain. Munitions, de, 
livered in Britain are a furtherance of that aid. Munitions remaining. 
in the United States are of some use in our defense. But a. ton;o 
munitions at the bottom of the ocean is a net loss to everyone. 1 ayaa 
Senator La Fotuerrs. Therefore, in your judgment, we myst 
frankly face that probability in the near future? ogee 
Major Eniot. Except that the diflieulties of implementing it gre 
cnormous, The convoy system does not work by sending out de- 
stroyers from the United States to cross the Atlantic Ocean witha 
convoy. The convoy escort consists of three parts. J] am assuming. 
that the British are using the same system that. they used in the last. 
war, which seemed effective and which seems to be what they arg 
using now. The first is the ocean escort. which starts out with, the , 
convoy from the convoy assembly ports, those ports being used. by: 
England now being Halifax, Trinidad, Bermuda, and Freetown. 
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Then the ocean escort consists only of a single cruiser or possibly an 
armed merchant vessel or cruiser whose duty is to provide safety 
against ocean surface raiders. When the convoy arrives at the edge 
of the submarine zone, which is fixed more or less by experience, and 
arrives at an approved and previously arranged rendezvous, it is met 
by destroyers which take it through the submarine zone, there being 
six to cight destroyers or sloops, or what we would call a gunboat, or 
yessels similar to our Coast Guard cutters. These sloops take the ships 
through the submarine zone. They operate from bases in the British 
Isles. 

When the dispersal point is reached the ships proceed singly or in 
pairs to different ports, being accompanied by motorboats and so on, 
which see that they get safely to port of destination. Obviously for 
ustorun a convoy system we would have to have bases on the other 
aide of the water to operate our destroyers from, and patrol vessels. 
And it seems to me that. presents very grave difficulties. 

The CHAmRMAN. Senator Van Nuys, have you any questions? 

Senator Van Nuys. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Pepper? 

Senator Peprer. Major Eliot, I am one of those who read your 
articles on military strategy from time to time. I am glad to sco 
you come here today. I have been very much interested in what you 
said about a danger being presented to the United States which we 
have not experienced in a century past, that is, by the passage of the 
balance of power in Kurope. You think that in the past the exist- 
ence of that situation has been of very material importance to the 
security and safety of the United States? 

Major Exior. Yes, Ido. I think, as Admiral Mahan wrote some 
40 years ago, we hever had to fear the full weight of any European 

wer but only what they could afford to detach and send aeninat us. 
Vhile they have anxicties closer to home, naturally those are the 
primary anxieties, and any expedition crossing the water, the out- 
come being doubtful, must be only a secondary affair. 

When that balance of power is destroyed so that one nation becomes 
supreme upon the Continent it is relieved of the continental difficul- 
ties; and if in addition that nation gains free access to the Atlantic 
Ocean, obviously a new situation has arisen in which the strategic 
balance of the entire world is upset, which is, of course, a considerable 
menace to American interests. 

Senator Pepper. As I understand you, Major Eliot, that would 
be a military menace aud a source of potential danger to the United 
States which we have not experienced in at least a century of our 
history. 

Major Extor. It would confront us with a new military situation. 
Ido not belong to that group which believes that we are in immediate 
peril of invasion, but it is a situation in which we would have to main- 
tain a very much larger military establishment than we have main- 
tained hitherto, and in which I believe we would have to adopt new 
policies, commercial, financial, and otherwise,—because this new 
conqueror of Europe makes total war and integrates all of the elements 
of the state under a single head and does nothing political which does 
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not have economic and military significance, and nothing economic 
that does not have military and political significance. 2 

Senator Peprer. As a student of military history I will ask you if 
even Napoleon, at the time he had mastery of Europe, ever integrated 
the continent in such a way as Hitler since he has had control of it? 

Major Exsor. Hitler is now attempting, apparently, to deprive 
the states that he has conquered of industrial power; that is, of their 
heavy industries, insofar as he can do so, by taking the skilled work. 
men into Germany and by removing certain types of machinery, 
He hopes, I think, or it is clear from the statements of his henchmen, 
to make these states auyiliary or feeder states for a great German 
nation. In Napoleon’s day war was not dependent. upon industry 
as it is now. 

Senator Peprer. In other words, Hitler, instead of thinking in 
terms of states in Europe being independent states, thinks of them 
as simply being economic provinces of that one State in Europe, 
Germany? 

Major Exior. If one may judge from the statements of responsible 
German leaders, that is to be Germany’s position in Europe. 

Senator Perper. And the closest approach to that situation in 
anything like modern history was during the time of Napoleon? | 

Major Exiov. Yes. But the situation was quite different, as has 
been pointed out. 

Senator Perrer. But even that was nothing like this stato that 
Hitler has created. 

Major Ex1ior, That was the closest we have come to an actual 
overthrow of the balance of power in Europe, that is, with the rise of 
Napoleon. 

Senator Prprer. Major Eliot, what new danger or what: new 
potential danger to the integrity of the security of the United States 
has arisen in the last 3 decades in another part of the world which 
adds to our dangers along with this change in the balance of power. 

Major Exior. Of course, there has been a balance of power, in 
Asia, Japan and Russia have more or less offset each other, and 
still do to some extent. Japan is a natural sea power. It is.an 
insular government. 

In understanding the principle of the balance of power it is necessary 
to point out that no nation with a continental frontier has ever 
become for a long period of time a great sea power. The two do not 
go together, because your first consideration must always bo tho 
defense of vour own country against invasion. Therefore, you cannot 
put too much of vour resources into naval power. The Portuguese 
and Dutch colonial and maritime empires collapsed for this reason. 
Although France, Germany, and Russia have at. various times tried, to. 
croate great sea powers, they have not been suceessful. pi tp 

Japan, with her gratuitous frontiers, while she continues to be so 
occupied in China, I do not believe is a great menace to us except 
insofar as she might try to stand in the areas from which we draw 
necessary supplies, and from which the British Empire, as has been 
frequently stated in public comment, draws absolutely essontial sup- 
plies for the operation of its middle eastern campaign. get 

Senator Peprer. Before we get away from the military asppects 
purely, the Japanese naval power is a development of rather recent 
years, is it not? 
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Major Exior. Yes; it is a development of the last 40 years or so. 

Senator Pepper. And, of course, that has injected an entirely new 
element into the situation that surrounds us, so far as military 

{entinlities are concerned? 

Major Extor. Yes. And it concerns Great Britain, because up to 
the turn of the century there was no great navel power except in 
Europe. Then our Navy began to grow, and also the Japanese Navy. 

Senator Perrer. You might say that the first development was the 
development of Japan into a world power or into a comparable world 

wer? 

BNI jor Exior, And the development of the United States, from the 
British point of view, where they could no longer control the ports of 
the world by blockading the sea coast of Europe. 

Senator Peprer. The establishment of the Japanese Empire and 
the creation of the Japanese Navy comparable with the major navies 
of the world, and during the time that development was in progress, 
in addition to their natural geographical location, now we do not have 
the balance of power in Asia to which you referred a little while ago? 
That is, Russia and Japan are opposing each other. But up until 
relatively recent years we had what might be called a balance of sea 
power in Kurope which gave us essential security on that side, and 
the balance of power in the Orient or in the east. 

Major En1ior. So we really needed only to develop our full strength 
mone of those two directions. 

Senator Peperr. Now, then, suppose that simultaneously both of 
these balances of power should be upset. Suppose that Germany 
shonld destroy the balance of power i Kurope and becotne the master 
of one state, a Muropean state under Germany, and at the same time 
certain conditions should be provided so that Japan should have 
nothing to fear from eny other nation in the Orient. That would 
present a situation the like of which we never had in our history, 
would it not? 

Major Exror. It would, ves. sir; and it would impose upon us very 
soianiable military and eccnomic burdens, and I think would have 
avery adverse effect not only on the measures we should have to take 
to beat it--—-the regimentation of onr cconomy, and so on—-but I am 
afraid upon our standard of living. 

Senator Pepper. Major, I am interested in having you say that, 
because there are some people who very conscientiously speak as if 
this measure were designed to take democracy away from the United 
States and to regiment our economy and our political and our social 
systems, As I understand your last remark, you say that if we do 
not do anything in the way of participation in the present conflict, 
either with materials or men, and England should fall or the opponents 
of Hitler should succumb, and he should rise as the master of the master 
state of Europe, with free access to the seas, our troubles would 
probably just begin instead of end? 

Major Exiot. Yes, sir. After all, sitting still is a policy, and I 
think the risk of that policy is much greater than the risks of taking 
séme forthright and intelligent action about the state of the world 
before it is too late. 

‘Senator Pepper. May I say that you assume in those risks, in 
reference to that statement, the risk of sending men eventually to 
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participate in armed conflict is greater than sending materials now! fo 
avoid the existence of that eventuality? ee 
Major Exror. Yes, sir; and I happen to believe, Senator, that the 
manpower of Great Britain and the United States will never be suf}. 
cient to overcome the manpower at Hitler's command in Europe, 
That would never be an intelligent military policy for us to adopt, 
but [think that the politically and economically integrated state which 
the Germans have built can be attacked with ceonomic weapons 
much more successfully than any other form of state that we have 
hitherto seen, and that the weapons of blockade and the economic 
organization of the non-Kuropean world against Germany can destroy 
Germany-—the cconomic foundations of the totalitarian state ‘on 
which its political strueture rests—much more easily than Napoleon 
could be destroved by the same means. 
Senator Pepper. And you admit that this measure, insofar as the 
primary objective is concerned, is calculated not only to keep: the 
peace of this country, to save the lives of our sons, but also to save the 
democracy of this country rather than to destroy it? . 
Major Exror. I believe, Senator, that a firm and forthright and, 
teleee, a bold foreign policy in support of Great Britain is calculated 
to those ends. [ hold no brief for this particular measure, but I think 
that additional powers must be granted to the Executive and that the 
Legislature should consider wisely the granting of those powers anda 
proper restriction on them. 
Senator Perrer. Thank you, Major. 
-~Ehe CHainMAN. Senator Vandenberg? oo 
Senator VANDENBERG. Major Eliot, I want to be sure I understand 
you when you say that you think our-foreign policy should stem from 
the proposition that we must maintain the balance-of power in 
Europe. How do you maintain the balance of power in Europe if 
either side wins this war conclusively? 
Major Exvror. I do not say that we should maintain it, Senator. 
1 do not think our position toward it is as intimately associated with 
the balance of power as Great Britain’s is. What I am afraid of is 
that one nation, being master of Europe, gains free access to the sea. 
That has not happened before. I do not think we ought to interfere 
in every European quarrel. I do not think we ought to interfere in 
every Asiatic quarrel. I think we should only take measures tliat 
are necessary when the results of these wars are such as to menace 
directly our own interests, and I think they are menaced now. 
Senator VanpenneErc. [ think they are menaced to a degree, too, 
but I fail to understand how you can logically pursue the thesis’ that 
it is our job to prevent the destruction of the balance of power ip 
Europe and not arrive at the conclusion that it is our job to see that 
it is not a military conclusiveness to an ultimate victory in this waf. 
Major Exior. Well, unless that military conclusiveness be such as 
shall tend toward a preservation of world peace and of the interests 
of this country, and I think that the pplication of the world-wide 
scale of the principle of the balance of power, supported by the wise 
exercise of the sea power of this country and in association with the 
British Commonwealth, can do a great deal toward preserving peace. 
In the one hundred years following the Napoleonic wars there was 
a period of peace in which wars took place only of limited duration. 
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There were no great world wars. There were no wars involving sea 
wer except the Russo-Japanese War. 

I think such another period of peace might see also a similar period 
of human progress, and I am hopimg that we can make some contribu- 
tion to that end. If we cannot, we are just throwing away our time. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Well, ‘What balance of power in Europe is 
it thal you want to exist? T he balance of power that existed prior 
to Versailles or the balance of power that existed at the time of 
Versailles? 

Major Enior, I think it has gone beyond the balance of power in 
Europe now. I think it is a question of preserving a world balance of 
power, nnd to stem the world-be world conquerors so that they shall 
not be able to assemble the materials of war for making war, and 1 
think that sen power can do it. 

Scnator VANDENBERG. I think that is a substantial amendment to 
your original statement. Your original statement was that the 
balance of power in Europe should bo: 

Major Exior. No. My statement was that the destruction of the 
balance of power in Europe had brought about a situation that was 
menacing to us and that there was not a balance of world power. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Let me ask you one or two questions about 
congressional cooperation with the Executive departments in the 
shall we say, supervision of this defense effort. ‘That has greatly 
interested me. IT may say that Iam quite sympathetic to your point 

of view. 1 tried to get an amendment in an appropriation bill a few 
years ago to permit a two- or three-billion-dollar defense blank check 
to be at least casually consulted by a congressional committee, but 1 
was quite ridiculed out of the Senate in connection with this, so I can 
tell you what you are headed for. 

If there were such an effort, it would depend for its success, would 
it not, upon complete candor and complete access to all essential 
information on the part of the Representatives of the Congress? 

Major Extor. Yes, sir. I suggest that the joint select committee 
which I have suggested is a proper recipient for such Executive 
confidences. 

Senator VaNnDENBERG. What I want to ask you is whether it is 
ossible to have candor in such a relationship. This is what I mean. 
rou are verv familiar with military practice and procedure. Suppose 

the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations come into this 
joint committee meeting. Are they free agents to express their own 
eandid opinions or are they not bound completely by the opinions of 
the. Commander in Chief? 

Major Extor. That question arose, Senator, as vou will probably 
recall, in connection with decisions that were made by the British 
war cabinet in connection with the Dardanelles expedition, and it was 
then considered by the Chief of Staff and by the First Sea Lord, 
Jackie Fisher, that they were bound by the opinions of their civilian 
chiefs; that these chiefs having taken certain positions, it was up to the 
service chiefs in the war cabinet, of which they were nominal members, 
to stand mute. 

Thereafter decisions were taken in their presence and with their 
tacit approval, which did not in fact have that approval. 
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Subsequently, in the parlinmentary investigation of the Dardnnellts 
expedition, this attitude was very sharply attacked ; and it is now the 
considered practice of the service chiefs, and it is their bounden duty, 
to state their views when they are called upon. 

L thing that the making of the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations members of 2 council of national defense coequal with, the 
members of the Cabinet in that council, and with a clear statement 
eae it is their duty to state their opinions, would have considerable, 
value. 

Of course, you cannot climinate the fact that these officers are the 
subordinates ‘of the President of the United States, who is constitu. 
tionally the Commander in Chief, but I think the matter of their 
duty is a difficult one. [ft proved to be in Britain. It will prove to 
be here. We will probably solve it only by the process of triel and 
error. 

Senator VanpreNnberc. Let me personify the question ina little 
more detail. [happen to favor maximum material aid to England 
so long as we do not become a collaborator and so long as we do not 
dissipate the essential nueleus of our own nationel defense. New, it 
becomes 2 question of vital judgment as to where the line shall be 
drawn to protect the essential nucleus of our own national defense, 
does it not? i. 

Major Enior. Yes. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Suppose there is a meeting of the joint 
committee which had to pass upon that question ina specific instance, 
let us say in connection with assistance. Suppose it is the policy of 
the Commander in Chief to give 85 percent of our airplane production 
to England. Suppose it is the opinion of the Chief of Staff that.50 
percent is the limit of safety. Do you think he would be free to, say 
so under the circumstances, if the Commander in Chief had made 
his statement? ae 

Major Ex1or, I think he ought to be. [think that is a practical 
question which is exceedingly difficult to solve, but, after all, vou have 
seated in this committee gentlemen of erent and eminent worth. 
You have Mr. Thull, Mr. Stimson, Mr. Knox, and, presumably, you 
have a couple of civilians of great eminence. Mr. Baruch, for exumplo, 
would be a very useful member of such a committee. 

If you have people of that sort in there, they are going to ask ques- 
tions, and you have your joint select committee, which is rev iewlug 
what is going on from time to time, and they are going to ask questions, 

Senator VANDENBERG. I think you have your finger at the moment 
on the point which to me is the most disturbing hazard in our congres: 
sional situation; namely, our congressional inability to have the. full, 
free, and frank use of ‘the expert information of our service depart: 
ments. Now, I freely concede that I do not understand how, under 
military discipline, it is possible to operate otherwise, but if ‘that is 
the case, then these experts are not free agents, even when they come 
into this joint committee of yours. 

Lhave heard so many private opinions from high-ranking Army. and, 
Navv officers which are at complete variance w ith their official atate- 
ments on the same subjects that Iam just a little dubious as to whether 
or not it is possible for us to have, under your proposal, the candor-and 


the independence of opinion and thought that is necessary to make it 
work. 
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Major ExioT. Well, Senator, I am just trying to improve the situa- 
tion. - | do not believe there is a perfect solution, but I believe the sug- 
gestion | have made would make an improvement, anyway, and we 
need to move forward and we need to improve the situation as much 
as we ean, 

Senator VANDENBERG. If anything could bring to Congress a more 
complete source of information from expert sources, I certainly agree 
with you. It would be a godsend to us and to the country. 

Major Exror. I think the members of this committee, given the 
broader view instead of the necessarily specialized view of the present 
committees, would themselves acquire a very considerable competence 
in time in dealing with these matters. 

Senatoy VANDENRERG. That is all. 

The CaatrMan. Senator Guffey, have you any questions? 

Senator Gurrey. I have no questions. 

The CHairmMan. Senator Barkley? 

Senator Bark ey. Major, whatever merit your suggestion may 
have in regard to a joint congressional committee to review acts of 
the President and the departments on the subject of national defense 
and also the setting up of a council made up of Cabinet. Mombers, 
vou do not think it could be worked in as part of this particular 
bill, do you? 

Major Exior. No, sir; except that I would like to see a machinery 
set up for the exercise of the authority granted under this bill. 

Senator BarkLey. You are speaking now of your general attitude 
toward the creation of such a committee, not, of course, as it would 
he dealt with by this legislation? 

Major Exror. No. 

Senator BarkLey. That has to deal also with our domestic defense 
and all matters relating to it; that does not. relate merely to aid to 
Britain? 

Major ExLror. No, sir. It seems to me that this is an example of 
ihe type of policy that requires that sort of set-up. 

Senator BARKLEY. We have had dicussions of the creation of joint 
committees of the two Houses in the name of trying to prepare legis- 
lation, and our experience has not always been happy. You have, as 
you say, these § to 10 gpmmittees. What you would do would be to 
st up an cleventh committee to try to duplicate, probably, some of 
the work done by the others. It would be inevitable that that would 
happen. 

Mujor Evior. There might ke some duplication, but I believe, if 
rou would get all the broad matters of policy in one committee and 
the specific ones in the other, while there may be duplication at first, 
very shortly there would be a division which would be along clearer 
lines. I think also that this joint select committee is, of course, only 
a temporary device to deal with the present emergency. I do not 
think it is neeessarily part of the permanent machinery of Congress. 

Senator BarkLey. Under our methods of constitutional procedure 
it is impossible for us to select methods of other countries. 

Major Eniot. That is true. We must adapt them to present con- 
ditions. 

Senator BARKLEY. In.testimony given on such legislation there has 
been a complaint made by some witnesses that Members are not 
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subject to cross-examination by Congress. That goes to the lorenol 
our Government. aga, 

Major Exror. Yes, sir. a ee 

Senator Barkiry. You cannot remedy that without changing, teat 
form, and you do not advocate that? NV bpd 

Major Enior. No, sir; 1 do not advocate changing our form,of 
Government. [ would like to see a better machinery for developing 
our national defense. 

Senator Barkiey. You would like to see it in better form? <1, , 

Major Evsor. Yes. 7 advocate using the machinery in the ongans 
izations we already have and coordinating them better, <i! 7 

Senator Barkiry. Under the Meier of this bill is any power 
conferred on the President with referenee to the convoying ‘of. ships 
that he does not already possess? 

Major Enior. |} have read the bill quite thoroughly. ‘The. Presi- 
dent has the power to i it now. 1 do not believe the bill amplifies 
or restricts it. 

Senator Barkcury. He has ‘gai powers already? ae 

Major Knot. Yes. any, 

Senator BarkKLeEy. He ean send them anywhere in the world;-as 
his judgment dictates? — , Files 

Major EKnior. 1 would not like to sce those powers restrieted.{/ 

Senator Barkiey. You are a military student and have hod ex- 
perience in the Army? - 

Major Enror. Yes, s 

Senator BARKLEY. Yo ou attaimed vour majority in the uy cok 

Major Exior. | was in the World War. 

Senator Barkury. I read not only what you write, but I Hates 
every day to your comments over the radio, and 1 have found them 
very intelligent and comprehensive. e 

Major Etior. Thank you. (nett 

Senator BARKLEY. I appreciate your viewpoint. 

The Charman. Senator White is not here. 

Senator Gillette? “ 

Senator Gitterte. Mr. Chairman, one or two questions. . You 
heard my statement, Major Eliot, that I had requested you to be 
called before the committer? 

Major Enior. Yes, sir; and I have confined my statement to the 
subjects which we have discussed and, under questioning, I heve 
replied to questions conscientiously. 

Senator Gitterre. Very properly, and may I say that I asked! for 
you because of my high regard for your ability, which [ share along 
with hundreds of thousands of other Americans, in the field on which 
you comment and write, reserving, of course, my right to disagree 
with your conclusions, " 

I was interested in the limitations which you suggested, and which 
were the subject of correspondence between vou and me and appealed 
to me as worthy of exploration. The suggestions you made herd in 
vour formal statement of limitations were based. were they not,:on 
your convictions that because of the custom of granting powér-+ 
plenary power—during an emergency, it was best to restrict that 
power to the needs? ES 

Major Exnior. I think it always should be so, sir. I would .be. 
definitely opposed to any grant of power to the Executive that was 
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not necessary for the proper conduct of Government and the security 
of the Republic, and 1 think it ought to be taken back the moment the 
need for it has passed. 

Senator GILLETTE. Was it your opinion, or is it now your opinion, 
that this bill as now drafted needs amendment in the way of limita- 
tions and restrictions? 

Major Exior. Yes, sir. I think it needs to be limited in time. I 
think it needs to be limited in legislative review. What limitations 
in the matter of Executive reorganization can be applied, I do not 
know. I think that probably is within the power of Congress, unless 
a joint resolution were passed on certain Executive reorganizations. 
As to direct limitations, I can think of none that I would advocate 
at the moment. 

Senator GILLETTE. In response to a question addressed to you by 
Senntor Barkley a few minutes ago, I believe you said that you 
agreed with him that there was no power of convoy granted the 
President in this bill, if passed in its present form, that he does not 
now possess? 

Major Exior. 1 think that is correct. 

Senator GinLerre. Under the Constitution, as Commander in 
Chief of the Navy? 

Major Enior. Unless it be implicit in the power to transfer, which 
is a word used there—a defense article to a foreign power whose 
defense the President considers necessary to ours—but I do not think 
that creates any power to send the Navy. I think that power he 
already has. 

Senator GILLETTE. He already has that power as Commander in 
Chief of the Navy? 

Major Extot. Yes, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. But is not there a very grave possibility, 
Major, in the passage of this bill in its form at present of the Chief 
Executive’s construing it as a direction from the Congress to use the 
power that he already possesses to carry out the special power con- 
ferred by the bill? 

Major Exiot. Well, does not the House Amendinent cover that? 
That says, ‘This is not a grant of power to convoy that the President 
does not already possess." That places the Congress on record as 
not giving him any fresh mandate to convoy. 

Senator GiLtLetTTE. That House Amendment in effect would have 
the same bearing as a statement that the sun is going to rise tomorrow. 

Major Extor. Well, it avoids the particular peril that you mention— 
that 1t might be taken as a mandate to do so. 

Senator GitLeETTE. On the part of the President? 

Major Exiot. Yes, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. Going back to vour statement made in response 
to questions from the Senator from Wisconsin—if I misquote you, 
correct me, because [ am trying not to do it—I gather that you agree 
with Dr. Beard, who was just on the stand, that it would be a useless 
thing to provide matériel in aid to Britain and allow it to be sent to 
the bottom of the ocean and not reach there? 

Major Enriot. I do think so. I think that is a question that we 
will have to face realistically end that we may have to face as a matter 
of policy in a very short time, because I think the first thing the 
Germans are going to do as the weather clears in the North Atlantic 
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is to commence, on a much higher scale than we have seen before, 
activity against British shipping and British ports. ae 

Senator GILLETTE. ieaacily: Then, following out your statement 
that to make a convoy effective it is necessary to have bases.on the 
other side——- 

Major Exvior. Tht is right. 

Senator GILLetTre (continuing). To secure or to make eariatty the 
delivery of this aid to Great Britain, using the convoy power that the 
President. constitutionally has, but giving him power to authorize 
him to extend this aid to England without payment, as provided :by 
the neutrality law, would necessitate convoying and would necessitate 
the establishment of American bases from which those convoys eould 
operate effectively? 
Major Exror. But I do not know any place you could eatablish 
them, unless you established them in Lreland. oy | 
Senator GitLerre. Your statement was that it was essential to ‘an 
effective convoy system to operate from such bases? 3 

Major Enior. I said that presented very great difficulties, " Lal 
not. quite see how we were going to overcome them. 

Senator Guerre. If we are going to grant this aid to Britainand 

are going to see that it gets there, we will have to meet those diffionl- 

ties? ft 

Major Exror. We will have to find some way of dealing with: ther: 
I cannot see at the moment how we are going to meet them, unless we 
are going to transfer destroyers. 

Senator Gitierre. How about bases on foreign soil from whieh: our 
protective vessels could operate? oe 

Major Exror. To be frank with you, Ll would rather see that: than 
give up the policy of aid to Britain and see Britain go down, under 
German attack. If we have to do it, I think we ought to do it.I 
hate to see that decision made, but I think the risks are less that way 
rather than see England destroyed. 

Senator Gitterre. [I want to know what those risks are. I want 
the American people to know what is facing us. 

Major Exror. There is lesser risk in that than in the risk of. the 
contrary policy. 

Senator GILLETTE. Necessarily there are the risks that you just 
outlined? batt, 

Major Extor. Yes, sir; there are. oe 

Senator GitLterre. Now, going back just one moment to tho. ‘BUg- 
gested limitation, which w ould be in effect the limitation of a super- 
visory committee, about which vou were just interrogated by the 
Senator from Michigan, Iam frank to confess to you 1 was so interested 
in that, that was my particular reason for urging that you be:called, 
because of the possibility of the effective use of sucha supervisory 
committee as that, cither as consultive or after the action. ButiJiam 
impressed bv the ‘point made by the Senator from Michigan of the 
impracticability ofa subordinate officer, however, high in rank, deelar- 
ing his free and open opinion in the face of a position taken by his 
Commander in Chief. IT believe you stated he ought to do it, and-you 
and 1 would hope that he would do it. Horde ns 

Major Ex1or. That arose, as 1 pointed out to Senator Vandenherg, 
in the question of the Dardanclles campaign, and subsequently: the 
British practice has made the three Chiefs of Staff into a subcom- 
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mittee of the Committee of Imperial Defense, which is specifically 
stated to be jointly responsible for the giving of military advice to 
the Committee of Imperial Defense and to the War Cabinet. 

Senator GILLETTE. And you think, in spite of that limitation and 
that difficulty, such a committee as you suggest would be of value? 

Major Exior. 1t would be of value; yes, sir. As I say, there is no 
perfect solution for the matter under our constitutional arrangements. 
Afterall, the President is Commander in Chief, and he is so stated 
to be in the Constitution. He is the superior officer of the Chief of 
staff and of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator GILLETTE. And no legislation that we can enact can change 
that situation? 

Major E1aior. No, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. May 1 call your attention to one concrete in- 
stance in this connection. Before the Naval Affairs Committee of 
this Senate was called the Assistant Secretary of the Navy—and I 
shall not say now whether it was the Chief of Naval Operations or 
someone representing him; my impression is it was the Chief of Naval 
Operations-—last June, and we inquired as to the consideration of the 
transfer of destroyers to England. They both stated that there was 
no such matter under consideration. They both stated over and 
over again that should such a proposition be presented to them they 
would oppose it with all their strength; but within a very few weeks 
the destrovers were transferred. 

Major Evror. Well, 1 think that it is fair to say, sir, that 1 have 
reason to suppose that there was opposition in the Navy to the transfer 
of the destroyers. That opposition was altered when the question 
of these bases came up, because the bases represented, from the naval 
viewpoint—and I am not speaking for anyone in the Navy Depart- 
ment but merely of navel opinion in general—a very great gain to 
the defense of the United States. ‘The question of the transfer of 
the destroyers was completely altered, from the naval viewpoint, 
when the matter of the bases was introduced. That was not in the 
first set of considerations that was presented—merely selling or trans- 
ferring destroyers to Britain. 

Senator GintLetre. I am not raising the question in criticism of the 
actual transaction. It may or may not be advisable, according to 
viewpoint. J am just calling attention to it as a concrete instance 
of the difficulty of subordinate officers, however high I rank, going 
contrary to the wishes and to the constitutional powers of the Com- 
mander in Chief, as bearing on the suggestion that you have made. 

Major Enior. Yes; it is a difficulty; and I do not see how, under 
our form of government, it is going to be wholly overcome. We can 
only hope to improve it and try to give these officers such position— 
and the body of which they are made members—and prestige and 
authority that they will gradually come to a greater degree of free 
participation in its councils than they might now be willing to do. 

Senator GILLETTE, Thank you, Major. 

The Cuammman. Senator Clark. 
~ Senator CiarK of Missouri. Major, you spoke a while ago, in 
response to a question of Senator Barkley's, of your war experience. 
May I ask whether that war experience was in the United States 
Army? 

Major Exiot. No, sir. It was in the Australian Imperial Foree, 
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Senator Cuiark of Missouri. Australian Imperial Force? 

Major Exiotr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ciarx of Missouri. What was your rank? 

Major Extot. I was a lieutenant and then I was a captain. I wag 
an acting major at the end of the war. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. You went over and enlisted in the 
Australian Army? 

Major Exior, I was in Australia when the war broke out and lived 
there since I was 8 years of age. 

Senator Cianrk of Missouri. You served in the Australian Army? 

Major Ex1or. I was an officer in the Officers’ Reserve Corps from 
1922——__- 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. I am speaking of the World War. 

Major Exior. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You became a major in the Australian 
Army and not the United States Army? - 

Major Exiot. That is right. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You spoke of the practices of the 
ancient Roman Republic, in times of danger and troubles, appointing 
a dictator. 

Major Exsot. That is right. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Finally there came a time when they 
did not take back his powers? 

Major Exror. No, sir. 

Senator Cuiark of Missouri. That was the end of the Roman 
Republic? 

Major Exrot. No, sir. That was not the case. The power was 
seized by a military officer who was a provincial major—- 

Senator Crark of Missouri. He also retained the power of a dicta- 
tor! 

Major Exiot. He was not a dictator appointed by the senate. 
Julius Caesar was never made a dictator by the senate for more than 
a period of 6 months. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. He had had dictatorial powers con- 
ferred on him? 

Major Enxtor, After he marched into Rome and conferred with the 
senate-—— 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. He had dictatorial powers conferred 
on him, and that was simply the outgrowth of a dictatorship during 
a period of many years. 

Major Exrtor. Senator, [ again want to point out that the point 
that I made about the constitutional appointment of dictators under 
the Roman Republic and the seizure by military force of power of a 
provincial government have no relation whatsoever. 

Senator CLiark of Missouri. That may be a matter of dispute. You 
also undertook to refer to the dictatorial powers granted to Mr. 
Churchill at the present time as an analogy to our system. 

Major Enviot. [ am merely pointing out the practices of other 
governments in limitation of time. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri, There is one very great difference be- 
tween the British system and ours, is there not, in that the British 
House of Commons may regain at any time the dictatorial powers 
they have granted to Churchill and regain them by a simple majority, 
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whereas, in this country, if we once grant dictatorial powers it takes 
a two-thirds majority of cither House to ever regain them? 

Major Exot. That is correct, if the President vetoes it. . 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Assume a man had dictatorial powers 
and did not want to give them up and vetoed the bill. It would take 
at least two-thirds of each House to regain them, whereas, in Eng- 
land—-— 

Senator Bark.Ley. Let him answer. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You seem to be very fearful that some- 
one will get. cut. off; let me finish my question—whereas in England 
they can be regained by a simple majority in the House, unless it is 
completely abandoned. 

Major Eirot. So far as granting it for the period of 1 year, which 
has been extended to a period of 2 years as to certain specific acts 
affecting the expenditure of money from the Treasury, the limitation 
is one of 28 days, but it seems to me that the provisions of our Consti- 
tution, to which you have just referred, make it all the more important 
that there should be a Jimitation of time, at the end of which the 
powers will definitely terminate. 

Senator CLakK of Missouri. The only difference between you and 
me is that you are in favor of putting a time limitation on it and I am 
opposed to granting dictatorial powers in any situation. 

Assuming that the British have granted dictatorial powers for a 
period of 1 vear or 2 years, whatever the period may be, Parliament 
tomorrow can take those powers away, unless the dictator chose to 
put that down by military force. In other words, if the British 
Constitution is still in effect at all, by a simple act of Parliament they 
they can take those powers away from Churchill tomorrow, if they 
wanted to? 

Major Exsor. Yes, sir. The bill can be repealed. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Whereas, it would be very greatly 
different for us, after granting such powers, either for a limited period 
or longer? 

Major Exror. I want to go on record as saying I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the British Parliamentary procedure to say definitely 
whether the Parliament can repeal it or not. 

Senator Ciank of Missouri. You used that as an illustration. That 
iswhy I brought that up. 

Major Exior. Only with regard to the time limitation. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. | think any lawyer will agree that the 
British Parliament could revoke those powers tomorrow. 

You spoke of a possible emergency, the possibility that somebody 
might. interfere with the British supplies for the middle eastern oper- 
ations; that is, supplics coming from the Orient for the British middle 
eastern operations. 

Major Extror. I think so. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Do you think that the United States 
ought to engage in a war in extreme eastern Asiatic waters for the 
protection of British supplies for the middle eastern army? 

Major Exior. Senator, [am hoping to avoid engaging in a war at 
all, and I think if we support the British at the center of their power, 
which is the British Isles, where that power is menaced, we shall be 
doing all we-can, We have interests in the Far East, too, which we 
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have managed so far to look after. I think we will be able to continue 
to do so provided we have a wise policy. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. In answer to Senator Pepper you stated 
that one emergency which might confront us is some interference with 
British supplies going from their far eastern possessions—— 

Major Eviotr, My exact statement was, sir, that under certain 
circumstances—and especially I had in mind the collapse of Britain— 
Japan might be encouraged to extend her power in this region sur- 
rounding the South China Sea. This would not only be a menace to 
Britain but a menace to us, to certain sources of our raw materials, 
and the whole world situation, viewed as a whole, and- not one single 
rnart. You cannot put this in a watertight compartment. It would 

ve of immense menace to this country, in my opinion. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. That 1s what I am trying to find out, 
whether you think the United States would be justified in engaging in 
a war 8,000 miles from home for the purpose of protecting the British 
supply line to the middle eastern army or anybody else. 

Major Exior. With due respect, you are trying to parUcularize this 
particular situation, without viewing the situation as a whole. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You particularized it, because you par- 
ticularly mentioned this example yourself. Do you think the United 
States would be justified in engaging in a war 8,000 miles from home 
for the protection of the British line of supplies to their middle eastem 
army or anywhere else? 

Major Enior. 1 do not think the United States would be justified in 
engaging in a war for a British line of supplies as such. i think we 
would be justified in engaging in war when American interests are at 
stake sufficiently to make war advisable. I can conceive of circum: 
stances under which it might be wise for us to undertake war against 
Japan in the western Pacific. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You spoke of the danger to the United 
States from interference with any balance of power in Europe. Asa 
matter of fact, has not that very proposition of the balance of power 
been responsible for every war Europe has had for 300 years? 

Major Exior. The balance of power was responsible for the main- 
tenance of peace from the year 1815 to 1914 except fer wais of limited 
duration and extent. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. How many wars have there been in 
Europe over the balance of power? 

Major Evior.- During the tine that the betance of power was main- 
fined and peace reigned in Hurope, Task you to compare the existence 
of a citizen in 1815, [ask you to compare the progress of civilization 
and the standard of living in 1815 and 1914, and I ask you whether or 
not, therefore, the balance of power has or has not made a great 
contribution to our civilization. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. That is what I want to find out. 
You are familiar with the balance of power principle? 

Major Exvior. The balance of power is not anything I am com- 
mitted to. It isa great historical fact which we all have to recognize. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Are you in favor of the United States 
engaging in a war abroad to establish or maintain a balance of power in 
Kurope? 

Major Exior. I am in favor of the United States adopting toward 
the rest of the world the historic policy of Great Britain toward con- 
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tinental Europe during those 100 years. I believe we have to face 
that responsibility, since we are a world power. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. You are in favor of the United States 
engaging in war to establish the British principle of balance of power? 

Major Exror. No, sir. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. That is what I understood you to say. 

Major Extor. That is an unfair interpretation of what I said. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You are perfectly free to answer it in 
any way. 

\Mfajor Ex1or. I believe this to be fact which we cannot avoid. 
The British did not have to fight during the 100 years I referred to 
when the balance of power was established. I think we can equally 
maintain a position of commanding such a world balance of power. 
We are the greatest world power. We have to face that. We cannot 
run away from that. We cannot. run and hide. 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. Do you believe the principle or the 
propaganda of the William Allen White committee to get us into war 
that this war must be continued until the United States and England 
are in a position to dictate? 

Major Exior. I object to being tied up with the William Allen 
White committee propaganda, and I do not know what propaganda 
has been put forth. 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. You know to whom I am referring-— 
Mr. Eichelberger? 

Major Exrot. I am not going to agree with what Mr. Eichelberger 
said until T have read it. 

Senator Ciarx of Missouri. [ am not suggesting that there is any 
connection, but there seems to be a similarity of view, and I am asking 
you if you agree with that proposition. 

Major Exror. What is the proposition? 

Senator CLark of Missouri. His proposition was that this war must 
continue—-he made the speech in St. Louis Friday night---until the 
United States and Great. Britain were in a position to dictate the 
terms of peace. 

Major Exrot. I think the terms of peace which could be agreed 
upon by the United States and Great Britain would certainly be better 
terms of peace than Hitler will impose on the world if he wins. 

Senator CLrark of Missouri. That does not answer my question, 
Do you think that the United States ought to insist on the continuance 
of this war until the United States and Great Britain can dictate the 
terms of peace? 

Major Exror. 1 do not think we have any right to imsist on the 
continuance of the war. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. I agree with you. That is what I 
want to find out. 

Major Exior. We have no right to tell people how long to go on 
fighting. I think that is a responsibility of theirs. 

Senator CLarx of Missouri. You referred to the technical experts 
such as the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and with all respect to those men, who are able and patriotic 
men, as we all know, is it not a fact that the opinion of the Chief of 
Staff or the opinion of the Chief of Naval Operations is necessarily 
the opinion of the Commander in Chief? 
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Major Exiot. No, sir; I do not think it is necessarily so. The 
opinions of the Chief of Staff are arrived at after consideration of 
estimates submitted to him by various officers who have cognizance 
of a particular matter, and he is supposed to be the military adviser 
of the President in those matters. When a decision has been taken 
by the President as to the exercise of military power, it is the duty 
of every officer of the Army loyally to support the position taken 
by the Commander in Chief. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Supposing that the Chief of Staff in 
his capacity as adviser—principally technical military adviser to the 
President of the United States—-advises very strongly against a 
certain course, end, subsequently, the President decides he wants that 
course to be put into operation. That developed before the Military 
Affairs Committee. He is asked a question and he will say it is the 
opinion of the staff, and he expresses not his own technical opinion 
but the opinion of the Commander in Chief. 

Major Enior. That is why I wish to have a body in which these 
matters can be kept in the consultive and advisory stages a little 
longer, until these lesisions have been gone over a little more carefully 
before they are taken. 

Senator Ciarx of Missouri. That won't interfere with the power 
of the Commander in Chief to make up his own mind at any time 
he wants to? 

Major Exror. No, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. And the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Chicf of Staff have to agree with him. It is very easy for 
him to supplant them and get a man that will agree, if they do not 
agree, is it not? 

Major Exior. No, sir; I do not think it is that easy. I think very 
frequent changes will cause congressional restlessness. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Take the testimony had before the 
Military Affairs Committee with reference to the French airplane 
deliveries. It was testified by the Chief of Staff himself that he 
objected very strongly to this matter of transferring American. air- 

lanes to the French, and he held that opinion not. only as Chief of Staff 

ut as Secretary of War at that time, and he had held up the transfer 
of any of our military secrets to France and any transfer of any planes 
or a suggestion of a transfer of any planes. Later, however, after 
consultation with the President, this officer, for whom I have the very 
highest regard and under whom I served in the war, appeared before 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee and said that it was the 
opinion of the General Staff that certain things ought to be done, and 
1 told him that T did not care anything about the opinion of the 
General Staff, which IT knew was the opinion of the Commander in 
Chief, and [ asked him for his personal opinion. 

He gave his personal opinion, which was at variance with that of 
the General Staff. 

Can any of the General Staff or the Chief of Naval Operations fail 
to yield if the President as Commander in Chief tells them his policy 
is to do something else? 

Major Exiot. You answered your own question. You said that 
when you asked for his personal opinion he gave it to you. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Certainly, but when he is asked his 
opinion in his official capacity, the Chief of Naval Operations or the 
Chief of Staff has to give the opinion of the Commander in Chief. 
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Major Error. He should give the opinion of the Commander in 
Chief if the decision is taken. That is why I think we should provide 
for a machinery for the taking of opinions. 

Senator CLrark of Missouri. Referring to what Senator Gillette 
enid-~ I happen to know you know this, because I heard it at a meeting 
at which you and I were present—that the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations had, a day or two before, 
stated that great pressure had been put on them to approve a deal 
for the transfer of these destroyers and that they had opposed it very 
bitterly on the ground that the United States could not spare the 
destrovers, and a few days after we saw the publication of this deal. 

Major Exior. After the bases exchange. 

Senator Cnrark of Missouri. Of course, the British gave those, but 
we had paid for them on their own debt long before. The base 
proposition was a matter of a hoax, as we all know. 

Major Exrot. I do not agree. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. But the Navy Department did change 
its mind when told to do so by the Commander in Chief? 

Major Exror, After a new consideration had been presented which 
caused it to change its mind. 

Senator CLiark of Missouri. I think you said you studied the bill? 

Major Ex1zor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuiark of Missouri. I refer you to paragraph (4) of section 
3 on page 3: 

To communicate to any such government any defense information, pertaining 
to any defense article furnished to such government under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, 

That means we can transfer any of our military secrets, such as 
the bomb sight, or any detecting apparatus for the approach of air- 
planes, and when we transfer them to one belligerent power, in effect 
we are transferring it to all belligerent powers, are we not? 

Major Exot. I think the answer to that is, in the first place, there 
are very few military secrets which are kept secret for any time. In 
the second place, we have had very frank discussions in British military 
affairs, who have comunicated to us all of the information and all of 
the results of their research resulting from active service, which is 
far more valuable than the results of our research in time of peace. 
We have received that. 

Senator CLhark of Missouri. I have heard General Craig and 
General Arnold testify that this bomb sight was our most cherished 
nilitary secret. 

Major Exror. I think it is. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. If we transfer that to the British, is it 
not a fact that as soon as the first British plane using our bomb sight 
is shot down over territory held by the Germans that will no longer 
be a secret, least of all to the Germans, because when they get models 
of the bomb sight, with all the research at their command, they will be 
able to discover the secret? 

Major Evior. My suggestion to you is that this sight is being 
developed by the Navy for the use of bombing vessels at sea, and 
unless the British high command has gone mad, they are not going to 
use it so that it will be captured and used by the enemy, because it is 
the British ships that then would be destroyed. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. The Army had this bomb sight in 
many planes. 
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Major Enior. Yes. It is a Navy development. 

Senator CiarKk of Missouri. Yes; but our bombers have used it, 

Major Exiot. Yes; but why should the British wish to use it for 
that purpose? 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. As soon as any secret development 
we may have is turned over to one belligerent, it is turned over to all 
belligerents in time? 

Major Exror. In some cases. 

Senator Cuarxk of Missouri. The British know all the devices that 
the Germans use. 

Major Extor. Most of them, and they have passed everything they 
have on to us. 

Senator CLAr«k of Missouri. It is true, is it not, that after the fall 
of France there were a lot of airplanes that we furnished to the French 
which were used against the British? 

Major Exior. Some were; yes. 

Senator CLiarx of Missoun. And in the event of turning over our 
vessels or airplanes, such as the flying fortresses and any other bomb- 
ers—I use that term because it is familiar to the public—in the event 
of disaster to the British those very same planes or ships may be used 
against us? 

Major Exior. That does not seem to me to be very important. 
It seems to me that if the British go down a greater part of the mate- 
rial that we may have furnished to them is going to he in pretty bad 
shape. J think the one essential factor in the defent of Britain 
would be in the destruction of the British Fleet. 

Senator CxuarKx of Missouri. That is problematical. Everybody 
thought, before France went down, that their arms would be destroyed 
and their material dissipated, but, according to Winston Churchill, 
ay ae fall of France they used France’s material against the 

ritish, 

Major Exror. [ do not remember any view being expressed that if 
France collapsed it would be after all their material would be used, but 
Great Britain is an island and has a navy with great traditions. 
I think we may reasonably anticipate that if Great Britain is defeated 
the navy will be in great part destroyed. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. You do not subscribe to the doctrine 
that if England is defeated the Germans will take the British Navy? 

eer Exror. No, sir. That is one proposition that I cannot agree 
with. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. You do not take any stock in the 
probability of direct invasion of the United States? 

Major Exvior. I think dangers from other sources are far more 
imminent and far worse in their results than a direct attempt at 
invasion would be, which we could beat. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. In your consideration of these economic 
caneer you are not speaking in your capacity as a military expert? 

Major Exvior. They are economic, political, and military dangers. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. In your testimony of the danger of 
invasion you are speaking in your capacity as a military expert? 

Major Exror. Senator, you cannot divorce economic and political 
factors from a study of modern war. You cannot take them out and 
put them in a watertight compartment. 
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Senator Cuark of Missouri. I thought you were set up to be a 
military expert and not an economic expert as well. 

Major Exior. I do not set myself up to be an economic expert 
but I do endeavor to study the connection between them. If did 
not I would not know anything about it. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. That is all. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Byrnes? 

Senator Byrnes. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Nye has gone. 

Before we recess I shall hand to the reporter a statement furnished 
by Senator Clark on the unanimous action taken by an open forum 
of American citizens on Wednesday evening, January 15, 1941, 
opposing this bill in any form. 

(The document. referred to is as follows:) 

On Wednesday evening, January 15, 1941, an open forum of Ameriean citizens 
passed, unanimously, the following resolution; to be sent to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the United States Senate and the United States House of 
Representatives. 

“We, attendant at this forum, are unalterably opposed to the so-called lend- 
tease bill CH. R. 1776), and any other legislation granting dictatorial powers to 
the President of the United States.” 

O. W. Davenport, Jr., 
Coordinating Chairman. 
RicuarpD C. GeDNEY, 
Chairman of External Affatrs. 

The Cuarrman. I should also like to read into the record the fol- 
lowing telegram, which has been received from the Southern Governors 
Conference in convention at Montgomery, Ala.: 

The following southern governors have authorized me to urge on their behalf 
and on mine the passage of the lease-lend bill substantially as introduced, believ- 
ing that the passage of this bill at this time is essential to the safety of the Nation: 
Burnet R. Maybank, South Carolina; J. Melville Broughton, North Carolina; 
Spessard £. Holland, Florida; Homer M. Adkins, Arkansas; Paul B. Johnson, 
Mississippi; Sam H, Jones, Louisiana, and James H. Price, Virginia. 

This telegram is signed by Frank M. Dixon, chairman of the South- 
ern Governors Conference and Governor of Alabama. 

The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

Thank you very much, Major Eliot. At 2 o’clock we shall hear 
General Wood. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


(The recess having expired, the committee reconvened at 2 p. m., 
and proceeded further as follows:) 

The CuHarrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

This afternoon, the committee has as a witness Gen. Robert E. 
Wood, acting national chairman of the America First Committee. 

The committee is glad to have you here, General Wood, and if you 
prefer you may proceed with such formal statement as you desire to 
make before any questions are asked by any of the members of the 
conmnittee. If that suits your purpose, you may proceed now with 
the general statement. 

General Woop. I have a short, formal statement which I will read, 
if that is agreeable to the committee. 

The CuarnMan. It is quite agrecable, General; ves. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. ROBERT E. WOOD, ACTING NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN, AMERICA FIRST COMMITTEE 


General Woop. Certainly no patriotic citizen at this time wishes 
to be put in the light of an obstructionist but Senate bill 275 is of such 
a character that any citizen opposed to our entry into the war has no 
choice but to oppose it. 

As far as the defense program is concerned, there is no question 
but that any specific proposals the President desired to put forth 
would have the overwhelming support of all citizens. 

Tf, as appears from the Secretary of War’s testimony, there are any 
regulations or red tape that interfere with the President’s desire to 
obtain increased production for defense, he can eertainly obtain the 
overwhelming support of all citizens to remedial action. 

If the President desires action to obtain unified purchasing and 
production, he could and should get unanimous support. 

If, in accordance with his lease-lend message, he wants further 
eredits or gifts for Britain when her own resources are exhausted so 
that the manufacture and supply of munitions may continue u- 
interrupted, he could probably obtain such action. 

I, with the majority of American citizens, favor any measure tend- 
ing to expedite our defense or any measure to expedite material help 
to England. 

But this bill is not a defense measure or a lease-lend bill; it is really 
a war bill, transferring the war-making powers of Congress to the 
President. As such, I oppose it. 

There are no limits in the bill as to time, countries, and money. 
The word “any” is repeated exactly 30 times in its verbiage—that 
little word seems to mean unlimited as to numbers, quantity, and 
degree. There is no limitation whatever to the President’s judgment. 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent the use of merchant vessels 
into the war zone. That step means war. Yet the Secretary of War 
objects to any prohibition against such a step being placed in the bill. 

There appears nothing in the bill to prevent the use of our Navy or 
our air force by Great Britain. That means war. 

There is apparently nothing in the bill to prevent sending our armed 
forces to the scene of the European conflict. 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent involvement in war as dis- 
tinguished from a declaration of war by Congress, 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent alien ships now in sanctuary in 
our harbors from being seized. That may mean war. 

The provision in the bill permitting the use of our ports for the 
repair and supply of foreign warships is contrary to international law, 
and contrary to agreements which I understand we have recently 
signed, This may or may not mean war. 

The bill gives the President a blank check on the American tax- 
payers’ money for the defense of Britain with no safeguards or checks. 
T presume the majority of the American people would approve a 
pretty big check, but I doubt whether they would make it unlimited. 
If we are to throw open the doors of our Treasury to Britain, it seems 
only fair that all British resources in this country be liquidated. 
Large companies, unlisted, like Lever Bros., the American Viscose 
Corporation, the Dunlop Tire Co. plant, insurance companies, cotton 
plantations, cattle ranches, other real estate, evidently did not ap- 
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ar in Secretary Morgenthau’s figures. That does not mean Great 

ritain would be stripped of resources, for she has large resources in 
other countries. My remarks only pertain to her resources in this 
country. 

It is not to the point to say that these powers will not be exercised; 
they can be exercised, and i ae is dodging its responsibilities 
when it transfers these powers. And no consideration is given to any 
possible illness or accident to the Chief Executive, whereby these im- 
mense powers may be lodged in other hands, who might be desirous 
of getting us into this war as an active belligerent. 

J cannot understand the pressure on time put on the passage of 
the bill. Its passage does not of itself produce a single additional 
airplane, ship, or tank. Certainly the defense program is being rushed, 
and we understand that the bulk of munitions now being produced: 
is being shipped to Britain as fast as possible. While I can see the 
urgency of England’s condition, while I certainly want to see her hold 
out, and while I concur in all possible aid short of war being sent to 
her, I cannot subscribe to the opinion that even if she is defeated this 
country is in immediate danger of invasion. There should be no 
occasion for fear on our part. 

After 22 years out of the Army I do not profess to be a military 
expert, but I do know something about the question of supply and 
lines of communication. I know something about the preparation 
involved in such an immense undertaking as an invasion from Europe 
by land, air, or sea power from a point 3,000 miles from our shores. I 
know what the immense difficulties of supply are over such an extended 
line of communication. I would say unhesitatingly that even with 
the great military power possessed by Germany, it would take a mini- 
mum of 1 year after the conclusion of the present. European war before 
such an attempt could even be started. And by the middle of 1942 
we ought to be in such shape as to repel such an attempt, if made. I 
do not believe it will ever be made, not that I believe any Nazi prom- 
ises, but because I think it is plainly in their self-interest not to make 
such an attempt. Our people seem to overlook the truth of the mathe- 
matical axiom that a foree varies inversely as the square of the distance. 
The military strength of Germany is great on the Continent of Europe; 
translated 3,000 miles away, it becomes very weak. Conversely our 
industrial strength is immense here, even in the Caribbean, but trans- 
lated 3,000 miles away, it becomes weak. 

I cannot understand the defeatism of some of my fellow countrymen. 
When this Nation was small and weak, it had no such fears. Now 
with a population of 130,000,000 people, with 16,000,000 young men 
between the ages of 21 and 35, with the greatest industrial plant in 
the world, with two great ocean barriers, we seem to be paralyzed with 
fear of Hitler. What we need is not faith in England, fear of Hitler, 
but faith in ourselves. The great Nation that trusts to other coun- 
tries for its protection, and not in itself, is on the road to destruction. 

Our cabinet officers have told us that if this bill is not rushed through 
to passage it may be too late to save England. What class of aid that 
we are not giving now will be given if the bill is passed? Does the 
passage of this bill mean convoys, the sending of our Navy or air force 
to the assistance of England—in other words, definite involvement in 
the war, in definite violation of the President’s preelection pledges and 
the platforms of both parties? What objection can there be to telling 
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the American people frankly just what is proposed to be done under 
the terms of this bill? | have read the testimony of the cabinet officers, 
and I do not yet grasp the specific objectives of this bill, or how they 
cannot be attained by a specific bill or bills giving specific authority, 

There is not or should not be any question of partisanship in regard 
to the bill. It should only be considered from the point of view of 
the best interests of the country. The real question is not one of 
defense or aid to Britain, but whether this country is going to be 
involved in this war as an active belligerent, and that is the greatest 
decision that the American people have had to face since the Civil 
War. Now we can have our differences on domestic policy; if one 
side makes mistakes, sooner or later another Congress or another 
Chief Executive can undo those mistakes and the country is strong 
enough to stand the consequences. But if we make a mistake now, 
in entering this war, it is probable that no suceeeding Congress or 
President can undo the consequences of that mistake, and succeeding 
generations will bear those consequences. 

The heart of S. 275 lies in its granting of virtually unlimited powers 
to the President to aid “the government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of the United States.’’ Here 
is enunciated a policy unprecedented in American history——-namdly, 
that our continued national existence depends on the defense of 
foreign countries. In effect you are called upon lo write into law the 
admission that the United States cannot defond its own integrity by 
itself. In those few phrases we in a way abandon our independence 
as a nation. These phrases do not say that the continued resistance 
of certain nations may be helpful to our own world position under 
certain future conditions; they say that we cannot survive as a nation 
unless these other nations survive. 

1 am not ready to admit that our material and moral resources are 
so low that we must fall back on the resources of other nations or else 
vo under ourselves. I doubt whether the American people really 
understand the implications of these phrases. They have been told 
that this is a bill to promote the defense of the United States. They 
have not been told that this is a bill which puts equal importance on 
the defense of foreign nations. They have been told that this is a 
bill to aid the Allies. They have not been told that this is a bill which 
definitely makes the cause of the Allies our own; that national defense, 
which is the supreme concern of all Americans, would be identical 
with defense of the Allies. For Congress to admit that we must tie 
our fate to the fate of any foreign nation seems to me to be bad enough. 
But. this bill is even worse. It gives the President the sole power to 
decide which are the foreign nations whose defense is synonymous 
with United States defense. This bill turns over to the President the 
blood and resources of our entire Nation and gives him power to use 
it wherever in the world he deems there is a country vital to the 
defense of the United States. 

It seems to me it is more important for the supporters of this bill 
to consider the advisability of its passage than for its opponents. — It is 
not 2 question of political power, prestige, or pressure to pass a bill, 
it is a question of the good of our country now and in future. Cer- 
tainly the President and Congress desire at this time national unity. 
T do not believe they can get national unity by the passage of this 
bill, with 85 percent. of the people still opposed to our entry into the 
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war. If asa result of the passage of this bill we are actively involved 
in the war within the next 90 days—and I believe there is this pos- 
sibility if the bill passes—you can not have a united people. A vast 
minority if not an actual majority of the people will believe that we 
have been tricked into the war by the passage of this bill, will believe 
their leaders in Congress have betrayed them. If we are to go into 
this war as an active belligerent, the mass of the people must be con- 
vineed that it is necessary to do so, and certainly they are not con- 
yinced thus far. 

That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Harrison? 

Senator Harrison. I do not desire to ask any questions. 

The CuairMan. Senator Connally? 

Senator Connatry. I will ask the General some questions later. 

The CuairmMan. Senator Johnson, have you any questions? 

Senator Jounson of California. General, where do you reside, 
please? 

Genoral Woop. Chicago, 

Senator Jounson of California. You have resided there a great 
many years? 

General Woop. I have resided there since the close of the last war. 

Senator Jounson of California. Were you in the last war? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson of California. How long did you serve, and in 
what capacity, please? 

General Woop. I was out of the Army when the war began, 
although I was a graduate of the Military Academy. I was called 
back, and T assisted General Goethals for 3 months in the Emergency 
Fleet. I then went over to France as a colonel of infantry in tho 
Rainbow Division. 

I arrived in France in September 1917. I was then transferred to 
the General Staff at Chaumont, and I was called back at the end of 
March 1918, to become Acting Quartermaster Gencral of the Army, 
and I served as such. 

Senator Jounson of California. You were at Chaumont for what 
period, please? 

General Woop. Between October 1917 and March 1918. 

Senator Jounson of California. I asked you that question purely 
from a personal standpoint. I did not know whether you knew my 
lad, there, or not. 

General Woop. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Jonnson of California. How? 

General Woop. I did not, sir. 

Senator JoHNSON of California. What position do you hold in 
Chicago now, in reference to any committee? 

General Woop. You mean my business position? 

Senator Jounson of California. No; first, tell me your business. 
General Woop. I am chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck & 

0. 

Senator JouHNnNson of California. Now, tell me if you preside over 
the destinies of any committce there? 

General Woop. I am acting chairman of this America First Com- 
mittee. 
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Senator Jounson of California. The purpose of that committee 
is what? 

General Woop. The purpose of that committee was essentially to 
counteract the so-called Willian Allen White committee. 

Senator Jounson of California. Did you succeed? 

General Woop. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Jounson of California. During the period that you have 
been the head of that committee, have vou had charge of any peti- 
tions to the Congress or to others? 

General Woop. Not of petitions. 

Senator Jounson of California. How? 

General Woon. Not of any petitions that I know of, Senator. 

Senator Jounson of California. That is all. 

The CuarrMan, Senator Connally? 

Senator Connatuy. You were in the Army some years, were you 
not, General? ; 

General Woop. Yes, sir; I served after my graduation from West 
Point until 1915. I went out in business, I went back in 1917, and 
then I got out again in 1919. 

Senator Connauuy. Did you not serve as Quartermaster General 
at one time? 

General Woop. Yes; I served as Quartermaster General of the 
Army, from April 1918 until the close of the war. I was also Chief 
Quartermaster on the Panama Canal, during its construction. 

Senator ConnaLty. You came back from France in 1918, I assume? 

Gencral Woop. I was called back in March 1918. 

Senator Connatiy. Now, I notice in your prepared statement you 
say: 


T, with the majority of American citizens, favor any incasure tending to ex- 
pedite our defense, or any measure to expedite material help to England. 

Is that correct? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connauiy. By “national defense” of courss you mean the 
increase of our Army and Navy and their equipment und supply? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connauiy. We are undertaking to do that, as you no 
cou are aware, as rapidly as it can be done effectively and effici- 
ently. 

ow, what do you mean by “material aid to England”? 

Gencral Woop. Well, what we are doing now. 

Senator ConnaLiy. What are we doing now? 

General Woop. We are shipping planes and other things. 

Senator Connatty. Who? Who is shipping? 

General Woop. The United States. 

Senator Connaniy. Oh, no. 

General Woop. Well, the citizens of the United States, 

Senator Jounson of California. Yes; it is, too. 

Senator Connauiy. Well, who is paying for them? 

General Woop. They are. 

Senator Connauuy. Certainly. So we are helping them by making 
a good deal of money off them, are we not? 

General Woop. Well, I do not know whether we aro making much 
money or not. 

Senator Connauuy. Somebody is selling them this stuff? 


Sits. 
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General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ConnaLLy. Now, I want to know what you mean, though, 
when you say ‘for any measure to expedite material help to England.” 
How far would you go? 

General Woop. 1 read the Secretary of War’s testimony in the 
House, and as I understand there are certain bottlenecks, there are 
certain regulations, There are certain regulations that interfere 
with pioeuetion They want of course to inerease production very 
rapidly. 

Scuntol Conna.y. [ am not talking about what the Secretary of 
War thinks. I want to know what you think. You say you are 
strong—-you say you favor “any measure,” not “some measure,” but 
“any measure to expedite material help to England.” Now, I want 
to know what you mean by that. 

General Woop. What I mean by that is that anything that can be 
done to rush these supplies over or to increase the production of those 
supplies, I am in favor of. 

Senator Connauiy, All right. And would you favor the United 
States loaning money and equipment in order to expedite the supplies 
going to England? 

General Woop. Possibly, when her own resources are exhausted, 

Senator Connauuy. Well, “possibly.” Why ‘possibly’? You 
know. Do you, or do you not? 

Senator Jounson of California, Let him finish, 

Senator Connauiy. I will. I am conducting this examination, 
with all due deference to the Senator from California. You have had 
your turn, and I offered to let you interrupt me. If you want to 
take the witness back, go ahead. 

Senator Jounson of California, J want you to let the witness answer 
the questions. 

Senator Connauty. I will give the witness every opportunity to 
answer, 

Senator Jonnson of California. That is all I want. 

Senator Connaury. I do not recognize any right of the Senator 
from California to censor or supervise my questions. 

Senator Jonnson of California. I will, though. 

Senator ConnaLuy. You may try. 

Well, I would like to have an answer, General. I am not hostile 
to the General. T want to know what he means. He has come here 
and told us that he favors “any measure to expedite material help to 
England.” IT just want to know what he means by that. 

General Woop. 1 thought T said in my prepared statement that 
if her resources are exhausted it might be advisable to either make 
her a gift or loan her money. 

Senator Connauuy. Do you favor that? 

General Woon. I have not made up my own mind vet, Senator. 

Senator Connatiy. Now, you are in a pretty fix to advise us 
when you have not made up your own mind, are you not, ( Senoral? 

General Woop. Well—~-— 

Senator Connauiy. Or to give your statement; are you? 

General Woop. All right, sir. 

Senator Connatriy. On the first page, the fourth line from the 
bottom; read those two lines, please. 
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I with the majority of American citizens favur any measure tending to expedite 
our defense, or any measure to expedite material help to England. 

Senator Connauiy. Well, give us a few samples now of that— 
“measures to expedite material help to England.” What do you 
mean by that, and how far would you go? . 

Gencral Woop. What I meant was material, there. In other 
words, if the production at plane factories is being slowed up, and 


there is any measure that will hasten that plane production, T am in 
favor of it. 


Senator Conna.uiy. All right. 

General Woop. If there is any bottleneck preventing the shipment 
of those planes to England, I am in favor of removing those bottle. 
necks. If she is not getting enough steel, rush steel over to her—rush 
anything she wants, now. That is what 1 meant by “expediting 
material help.” 

Scnator ConnatLy. Now, you mean by that that you are willing for 
the Government to do these things? 

General Woop. Well, I nade no distinetion of that kind. 

Senator Conna.iiy. I want to see what your distinction is. The 
oint I am trying to get at is, are you simply willing for England to 
uy all the products over here she can, and pay for them in cash, in 

her own money, or are you favorable to extending her eredits either in 
money or in giving her or loaning her materials, airplanes, cannon, 
and supplies? Now, which did you mean? 

General Woop. Well, in that statement, I referred purely to what 
she is doing now. 

Senator Connat.y. To what she was doing, now? 

General Woop. What she is doing now. 

Senator Connat Ly. In other words, you are strong for her going 
on, paying for every dollar’s worth that she gets, but the Government 
doing nothing? 

General Woop. As long as she has resources in this country. 

Senator Connatvy. All right. Well, assuming that she has no 
dollar exchange. Ido not know whether she has or not. Supposing 
that her cash resources will be exhausted when the present orders are 
filled, would you favor then extending credits? 

General Woop. I think I would, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. Well, you “think’’ you would? 

General Woop. Only I would not say “credit,” I would say give it 
to her. 

Senator Conna,ity. Money? You would give it to them? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Connatuiy. Would you favor, then, giving her planes, 
giving her artillery, and giving her tanks? 

General Woop. When her resources are exhausted, 

Senator Connatity. My question was predicated upon her cash 


resources, and that is the only way now she can get anything, is to 
pay cash. 


Goneral Woon. Yes. 

Senator Connaury. She cannot swap other articles for it. Now, 
1 predicated my question upon the assumption that if it would take 
all of her dollar exchange available to pay for orders that she has 
already given, and that she could not place any more orders without 
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additional credits, would you favor either giving her the materials 
or extending her that eredit? 

General Woop. I think [ would favor giving her the materials. 

Senator ConNaLLy. You would favor giving her the materials? 

General Woop. But I would want to be sure her resources in this 
country were exhausted. 

Senator Connatry. | predicated my question on that assumption. 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Connatty. You do not know about her cash resources, 
do you? 

General Woon. [saw the statement the Secretary of the Treasury 
presented, but, as 1 stated in my statement, there are a good many 
resources Which are not listed. 

Senator CONNALLY. They are not cash, though, are they? 

General Woop. No; but she can get cash for them. 

Senator ConNALLY. Do you vhink she could sell all this real estate 
for cash, that you list here? Of course, I suppose she could, in the 
course of time, and IT understand that England is now doing that, 
reducing the holdings of her citizens in corporations and in securities 
in this country, to get cash, by requiring their owners in England to 
turn over to the British Treasury their certificates and their stocks, 
and then the British reselling them here on the American market. 
That is the way she is getting her money now? 

General Woop, Yes; that is what they are doing. 

Senator ConnaLLy. That is something that you and I probably 
with our present information cannot determine, but we can determine 
what we would do upon a certain given state of facts, and as IT under- 
stand, your view now is that whenever England is unable financially 
io buy more materials or to buy more war supplies here, you would 
then favor giving her those supplies? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator ConnauLy. How? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator CONNALLY, Arms, munitions, airplanes, tanks--~all of the 
instrumentalities of war? 

General Woop. Always providing it did not impair our own defense. 

Senator Connauiy. Yes; of course; certainly; that is right. 

Well, we are not so far apart. Now, according to your construc- 
tion, you think that this bill would mean inevitably war, and you call 
ita “war bill’? 

General Woop, That is my understanding of it, sir. 

Senator ConnatLy. You have read the bill, of course? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. ae 

Senator ConnaLLy. Several times? That is based upon the assump- 
tion that the President would use the powers conferred to get us into 
war, is it not? . 

General Woop. That is based on the assumption that he might use 
those powers, or some of his assistants, 

Senator Connatiy. Now, let us see. Suppose he does not do any- 
thing under this bill, except when their money plays out he gives them 
munitions, he gives them airplanes, and he gives them tanks, just as 
you want them to have them at that time, would that get us into war? 

General Woop. No. 

Senator Connanuy. That would not get us into war? 
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General Woop. I do not think so, no. 

Senator Connauiy. All right; that is fine. 

Now, you say there are no limits in the bill as to time. You are 
aware that the House has adopted, or will adopt, an amendment 
limiting the operation of the measure, are you not? 

General Woop. I saw the amendment, but I did not know it had 
been adopted. 

Senator Connauiy. I did not say “adopted.” 1 said it had 
adopted, or would adopt. I understand that it will. 

You say, here: 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent the use of our Navy in convoy service 
Tnat step means war. 

General Woop. I changed that, in my reading, Senator Connally: 

Senator Connatiy. I am sorry, 

General Woov, What I meant was the sending of merchant. ships, 
which is a violation of the Neutrality Act. It is not so much the use 
of the Navy as a convoy as the sending of merchant ships into the 
armed zone. 

Senator Connatty, Where is) there anything in the bill that 
authorizes that? 

General Woop. There is nothing in the bill that authorizes that, 
but there is nothing in the bill that. prohibits it. 

Senator Connaney, It is already in the law that they cannot go 
into the danger zone. 

General Woop. But LU thought the laws could be nullified. 

Senator Connaury. They are not nullified, except in the respects 
that the bill points out, and there is nothing in there about sending 
ships into war zones. Then you would correct yourself on that? 

General Woop. That provision of the Neutrality Act, then, is not 
nullified? 

Senator Connaury. 1 would not think so. It does not say so. 
All that this act says is that, notwithstanding other laws, he can do 
certain things, and among the things that he ean do is not mentioned 
sending ships into war zones. 

Now, you modify your language here about convoys, As a matter 
of fact, the President is Commander in Chief of the Army, and as such 
he has a right under the Constitution to convoy them now, if he wants 
to, has he not? 

General Woop. He could convoy them now, but---- - 

Senator Connauiy. Yes; he could convoy them, 

General Woop. But you say he cannot send the merchant vessels? 

Senator Connatiy. That is right. 

General Woop. That is what [mean to imply. 

Senator Connauty. L know, but. since we are on this, the President, 
as Commander in Chief of the Navy, ean send a convoy anywhere he 
wants to, today, can he not? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; he has the right. 

Senator Connany, As Commander in Chief of the Army he can 
send the Army anywhere he wants to, ean he not? 

General Woop. I assume so, unless there is some law to the 
contrary. 

Senator Connatiy. Well, the Constitution, There cannot be any 
law that is stronger than the Constitution? 
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General Woop. No. 

Senator Connau.y. The Constitution makes him Commander in 
Chief of the Army, does it not? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connau.y. As Commander in Chief, if he wanted to get us 
into war he would not have to rely on this bill, would he? 

General Woop. No. 

Senator Connatiy. He could send an armed force to Europe, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army, or he could send the fleet into the 
Mediterranean or into the war zones, whenever he took a notion to, 
could he not? 

yeneral Woop. I assume so, 

Senator ConnaLiy. General, you studied international law at. 
West Point? 

General Woop. Yes; but that is a long time ago, sir. 

Senator ConnaLLy. How? 

yeneral Woop. That is a long time ago. 

Senator Connatty. But your mind has not deteriorated with age 
Tam sure. [Laughter.}] IT would not want to make that general 
statement, but certainly not as to your mind. And you know as a 
matter of fact that under the Constitution he is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy? 

General Woon. Yes. 

Senator Connatiy. And as such he can send either one of these 
services anywhere he pleases? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Connanty, That is all I wanted to ask you. 

Now, in your statement, at the bottom of page 2, you say this bill 
gives the President a blank check. You say: 

The bill gives the President a blank check on the American taxpayers’ money 
for the defense of Britain, with no safeguards or checks. 

That is the first line of the last paragraph. Do you mean that? 

General Woop. That is what I get from a reading of the bill. 

Senator ConnanL Ly. Does not the bill provide that his action is only 
wuthorized, but that Congress must appropriate from timo to time 
money, before he can spend a dime? 

General Woop, Well, does it?) I will ask you, 

Senator Connauiy. If you will read the bill, you will find it does. 
I thought you said you had read it. I think I can find it. Let’s see 
if Lean find it, General. 

That is what it means, whether it says that in specific language or 
not, that nobody can draw a dime out of the Treasury until there is 
an appropriation made for it. 

Senator Bark LEY. Section 6, page 4. 

Senator Conna.Liy. Thank you, Senator. 

Section 6, page 4: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions and accomplish the purposes of this act. 

Now, wnder that language the President cannot spend a dime for 
any of these purposes, until Congress shall have first appropriated the 
money. In the light of that. would vou want to revise your statement 
there, that that is a blank check? 
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General Woon. Well, I will ask for information, there. It says: 


There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time, out of avy 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated * * *, 


Senator Connantiy. That is right. That is the usual language jn 
all the bills. 

General Woop. That. is the usual language? Well, 1 took that as 
a blanket authorization, not being very familiar with the ordinary 
language of bills. , 

Senator Connatrty. I will say to you, General, that these author. 
izations are simply a matter of planning ahead, to comply with rules 
which the Houses have adopted; but even if they have an authorize 
tion, until Congress comes along and makes a specific appropriation 
for some purpose contained in the authorization, the President, nor 
his Chief of Staff, nor anyone else can spend a dime. Now, the 
Senators are all here, and if 1 am not correct in that, I should be glad 
to be corrected. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator is making 
an open invitation to correct his statement, 1] will be very glad to be 
recognized for that purpose. 

Senator Connaciy. [ would rather you waited. 1 have no objee- 
tion, the Senator can have a turn at it. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. 1 certainly do not want to interrupt 
the Senator's testimony, but if he is issuing a general challenge--~— 

Senator Connauny [interposing]. Oh, no. 

Senator CLuark of Missouri (continuing). On that last statement 
that he made, L will be very glad to indicate a correction. J do not 
wish to interrupt the Senator’s examination. 

Senator Connau.y. IT thank you, Senator. 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. But if the Senator means that last 
statement of his to go unchallenged—-— 

Senator Connaury. I just meant that, as a matter of good faith, 
if I am in error, I will be glad to have any Senator correct me. 
would rather it not be done at this time. You will get your time 
later on, Senator. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. That is the reason I stated what I did. 

Senator Connautiy. You will have an opportunity to interrogate 
General Wood. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. That is the reason I said that I did 
not wish to interrupt the Senator; but if he wishes that last statement 
of his to go unchallenged, I am not willing to do it. 

Senator Connauiy. Well, I will withdraw that. If it will relieve 
the Senator from Missouri any, I will withdraw the last statement, 
and I will make the statement myself, without inviting his comment, 
which I know [ will get without an invitation. 

Now, General, it is my contention—-and I will not speak for any 
other Senator—that under this bill, section 6, there is a mere author- 
ization to the Congress, whenever it sees fit or desires to do so, to 
make specific appropriations to carry out this program. In other 
words, if the President wanted 100 tanks, he would have to obtain 
the money from Congress with which to buy the 100 tanks, beforo he 
could give them to England. If he wanted 100 airplanes, he would 
have to come to Congress, through the Budget Bureau, to get his 
money for his supplies. 

General Woop. I did not understand it that way, Senator. 
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Senator Connauty. All right, I am glad to be of a little bit of help 
ou. 
Cara Woop. If I am in error, why, that is a different thing. 

Senator CoNNALLY. So, if that is true, you would not want to insist 
on this statement, would you, that it is a blank check on the Treasury? 

General Woop. If that is true, why, my statement is not correct. 
If it is not true, my statement is correct. 

Senator Cona.iy. Further on, then, you say: 

If we are to throw open the doors of our Treasury to Britain, it seems only 
fair * . 

And so forth. 

You would want that modified similarly, [ suppose, would you not? 

General Woop. No. I think that if we are going to give a great 
deal of financial help to Britain, certainly their resources in this 
country should be liquidated first. 

Senator ConNALLY. That is right. I think so, too. 

General Woop. Before we tax ourselves for her benefit. 

Senator Connaty. I agree with you on that. I understand they 
are liquidating it, but if we wait around here until everything 1s 
liquidated, we may be liquidated also. 

General Woop. These companies I mention could all be liquidated 
very quickly. Some of them are immensely valuable companies, 

Senator ConnaLvy. I will be glad to submit these items to the 
Treasury, to see just what the process of liquidation is. We had a 
hearing before the Committee some time ago, in which the Secretary 
gave us a list of a great many British corporations that are being 
liquidated, and so I will submit these to him, if you have no objection. 

General Woop. Certainly. 

Senator Connatuy. You know about these particularly? 

General Woop. I know about these particularly. 

| Senator Connauiy. What kind of concern is Lever Bros.? 
General Woop, That is the greatest soap concern in the world. 
Senator Connauxy. It is a soap concern? 
| General Woop. Yes; next to Proctor & Gamble. They probably 
have $100,000,000 worth of assets in this country. 

Senator Conna.iy. $100,000,000? 

General Woop. $100,000.000. The American Viscose has $150,- 
000,000. ‘That is owned by the Courtauld’s Co., in England. I think 
Senator Harrison knows about Oscar Johnson’s plantation in Missis- 
sippi. 

Then there are in America $400,000,000 in insurance companics 
owned by Great Britain or their nationals. 

Senator Connauiy. I assume some of those are being liquidated. 

General Woon. No; if I may correct you, Senator, what are called 
the listed securities are being liquidated. 

Senator Connatiy. These corporations, the American Viscose? 

General Woop. No; they are not listed on the stock exchange. 

Senator Connatiy. They are not listed? 

General Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. How? 

General Woop. They are not listed on the stuck exchange. The 
listed securities—some of the shares of my own company were being 
liquidated the other day, T think. 
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Senator Connatuy. Now, General, I want to interrogate you just 
a little more, and then I am going to desist. 

General Woop. All right. 

Senator ConNALLY. On page 3, you say: 


It is not to the point to say that these powers will not be exercised * * #, 


I assume you mean the powers to give aid to Britain; is that right? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator ConnauLy. How is that? 

General Woop. The powers given in the bill. 

Senator Conna.iy. Well, I say—— 

General Woon. Yes. 

Senator ConnaLLy. You say it is not to the point— 

They can be exercised, and Congress is dodging its responsibilities when it transfers 
these powers. 

Assuming that you were giving aid to Britain-—-and you said you 
would under certain conditions? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Connatiy. You would give all the aid possihle—how 
would you go about carrying that out? Whom would you authorize 
to execute and administer the work? 

General Woop. The distinction I make, Senator, is, T am not 
afraid of transferring the powers to the President, of shipping planes 
and tanks, to get production up, to turn these over to Great Britain, 
Tho powers [ am talking about are powers that might involve us in 
the war. 

Senator ConnaLty. Let me approach that gradually. The first 
thing we would do would be to give them some supplies. Now, 
somebody must do that. Congress cannot go out into the warehouse 
to get out these supplies, itself, and put them on the boat or on the 
train. It must give somebody the power or the authority to do it, 
must it not? 

General Woop. Yes, Senator; but why can they not be given 
specifically? 

Senator Connauiy. All right---that is what [ am going to_ask, 
right now. Would you give those powers to the Secretary of War? 
Would you turn over to the Seeretary of War the power contained in 
this bill? 

General Woop. No; of course not. 

Senator Connatiy. Would you give it to the Secretary of the 
Navy? 

General Woop. No; I would give the powers to ship material, to 
do anything that is now being done under the neutrality law, to the 
President. 

Senator Connauty. To the President? That is what I am getting 
vt. 

General Woon. | said in that first page; T tried to describe every- 
thing that F would do. 

Senator ConnauLy. You say: 

Congress is dodging its responsibilities, when it transfers these powers. 

General Woop, Yes. 

Senator ConnaLiy, T assumed by that you meant we ought to 
keep them. 

General Woop. No- the power to involve us in war. 
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Senator ConnaL.ty. No; I am talking about something concrete, 
now. Yousay you want to give them ail the aid you can, but neces- 
sarily when you give them that aid you must tell somebody to do it, 
must. you not? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Connaniy. That is just as you would do in Sears, Roe- 
buck—you cannot sell every article in your store, but you must have 
some assistants? You have some executives downstairs, do you not? 

General Woop. That is true. 

Senator Connat.ty. You would tell somebody to get these planes 
up and to give them to England? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Connatity. And you would tell somebody to get theso 
tanks ready and to give them to England? Now, to whom would you 
delegate that power? 

General Woop. | would give it to the President, of course. 

Senator ConnatLy. You would give it to the President? The 
reason I asked you that js that a lot of people are wiring in and 
writing in and testifying, who say, “Congress ought to keep those 
powers. Congress ought to do that.’ Well, Congress is not an 
executive or an administrative body, it is a legislative body. 

General Woop. I know, Senator, but the bill is not specific. It is 
not specific. 

Senator Connaniy. In what respect? . 

General Woop. I mean it leaves open, it seems to me, the power 
to involve the country in the war. It is not just a question of 
letting the President have specific authority to do this or that. 

Senator ConnatLy. Of course the grant of authority is broad, be- 
cause we do not know, we are living in a time when things are mov- 
ing rapidly, are we not, and events are transpiring that we cannot 
always anticipate?) Iam sure that you as a businessman realize that 
in the business and economic world. 

Well, the point Iam getting at is, there is nobody else, except the 
President, to whom to delegate whatever power we are going to 
delegate, is there? 

General Woop. That is true; I will agree with you. 

Senator ConnaLtty. We cannot give it to the Supreme Court, we 
cannot give it to the Cabinet, and we cannot do it ourselves, so the 
only repository of the power would be the Presidency; is that right? 

General Woop. The President; that is right. 

Senator Connatiy. On page 4 you say that there is no danger, we 
are not. exposed to any danger, we ought not to be afraid. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Where, on page 4, Senator? 

Senator Connatiy. It is about in the middle of the page. It says: 

With two great ocean barriers, we seem to be paralyzed with fear of Hitler. 
What we need is not faith in England, fear of Hitler, but faith in ourselves. 

As a matter of fact, General, do you believe that the oceans are 
barriers any longer, unless you commanded them with the Navy? 

General Woop. [ certainly do. € think that on our side of the 
ocean; [ mean, say, adjacent to our shores, we are in perfect condition 
for defense. I know what it takes to equip and supply an army and 
move it 3,000 miles. 

Senator Connatry. Tt is a job. 
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General Woop. The same way with tho air force. There is nota 
ane bomber in the German air force that can fly from Europe and 
back, and if it goes to Iceland and Greenland it would still have an 
awful long flight. 

Senator ConnaLuy. Suppose it came up from Mexico? It could 
still fly across the Rio Grande? It could get across the river, could 
it not 

General Woop. It could fly across the Rio Grande, assuming you 
had a base at Matamoros; yes. 

Senator Connauiy. Well, you think our lives down there are just 
as precious as those in New York or in Chicago—the man on the main 
street. of Brownsville thinks just as much of his life as the gentloman 
on Michigan Boulevard in Chicago, does he not? 

General Woop. That may be, but they have first to get the base 
at Matamoros; they have first to equip it and supply it. 

Senator Conna.Liy. You are evidently not a big-Navy man. In 
other words, you do not believe 

General Woop (interposing). Yes; 1 believe in a strong Navy; 
certainly I do. 

Senator Connauiy. Well, if they cannot get to us, what is the use 
bothering with a Navy at all? 

General Woop. We have got to have a Navy, of course. 

Senator Connatty. Unless you have a sufficient. Navy to command 
an ocean it is not a barrier, is it, with another nation that has a fleet, 
of course? 

General Woop. Certainly. 

Senator Connanuy. All right. 

Well, I do not want to take up all the time. I believe that is all. 
Thank you, General. 

The CHairnmMan. Senator Capper, have you any questions? 

Senator Caprer. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Thomas? 

Senator THomas of Utah. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Van Nuys is not present, I believe, 
Senator La Follette? 

Senator La Fouierre. General, you spoke of your experience as a 
member of the American Expeditionary Force in the last war, and 
also as Acting Quartermaster General of the Army, and of the problem 
ontailed in the matter of supply and transport. for an expeditionary 
foree across the Atlantic. Is your statement, contained in your 
original presentation to the committee, that you do not believe this 
country needs to fear invasion, predicated in part upon that ox- 
perience? 

General Woop. Yes. I saw the immense difficulties of supply. 
True, wo took 2,000,000 men over to France, but it took us 18 months 
to do it, and of course wo had bases all prepared for us. We had 
docks, we had ports, we had a friendly country, we had rolling stock; 
and even then it took 17,000,000 tons of material; that is, food, ammu- 
nition, forage, everything for the American Army in Franco. Only 
7,000,000 tons of that was shipped from this country; 10,000,000 tons 
was obtained in Europe, because wo nevor had the shipping or the 
facilities even to do that; and it would bo utterly preposterous to 
move an invading force into this country across that 3,000 miles, and, 
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after you got them here, to supply them, because our ammunition 
would not fit the German guns. It seems so utterly preposterous to 
me that I do not understand why anyone can think about it, 

Senator LA Foiierre. There has been some theory advanced by 
those who do fear actual military invasion, that the Germans might 
take control of a portion of Africa and then have only 1,600 miles of 
ocean between that point and the easternmost point of Brazil. Docs 
itseem to you that trying to move supplies first from Europe to Africa 
and then from Africa to Brazil, and then from Brazil to the United 
States would present any less difficult problem than going directly 
across the Atlantic? 

General Woop. It would present an even greater problem. Thoy 
would first have to get it down to Dakar. They would have to take 
it 1,600 miles across to Bragil, and then they would be farther away 
from this country than when they started, with no railroads, roads, 
means of communication, or anything else to move an army. 

Senator La Fouverre. General, the Senator from Texas pointed 
out the provision in this bill, the usual provision authorizing appro- 
priations from time to time out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and indicated that the Chief Executive under 
the terms of the powers conferred under this bill would have to come 
back to Congress before any action could be taken under it. 

Is it not a fact that this bill applies to all of the existing equipment 
of our Army and our Navy, that the bill also applies to the billions of 
dollars which Congress has already appropriated money for, but for 
which we have not yet received deliveries? 

General Woop. That is what I understand. 

Senator La Foiverre. And to that extent it certainly is a check or 
an authorization, rather, against an enormous value in dollars of exist- 
ing equipment, and equipment now in the process of production, is it 
not? 

General Woon. That is what I understand; sir. 

Senator La Fotrerre. Also, have you given consideration to 


‘ 


section & (a) of this bill, appearing on page 2, which reads: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the President may, from 
time to time when he deems it in the interest of national defense, authorize the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head of any other depart- 
ment or ageney of the Government— 

(i) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under their juris- 
diction, or otherwise proeure, any defense article for the government of any 
country whose defense the President deems vital to the defense of the United 
States, 

Docs not the power conferred in that section, when you take into 
consideration the definition of ‘defense article,” apply to practically 
everything being produced in the United States? 

General Woop. That is my understanding. 

Senator La Fottetre. Now, I noted your reference to tho fact that 
in reading Secretary Morgenthau’s testimony you came to the con- 
clusion that he was not including, or rather that the British Treasury 
in furnishing the information had not included the unlisted securities 
which British nationals own in concerns located in the United States. 

I wish at this time to call your attention to an article appearing 
on the financial page of the New York Times of Monday, February 3, 
Ishall ask to have the entire article inserted in the record. 


a 
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[From the New York Times, Monday, February 3, 104) 


LONDON Fee ts Uneasy Over Stans or THInninc Doiive Resources---Fixap 
ReALizaAtTion Agatnst ActuaL STAKE IN Unirep States Businesses Sting 
Doustrs Over Wispos or Potcy 


(By Lewis L. Nettleton) 


Lonnon, February 2.-—-Frequent interruptions by daylight air-raid warnings 
kept the volume of stock exchange transactions downy almost to a minimum leg 
week, but sentiment continued tu reflect confidence. Tn anv case, business 
doubtless would have remained at alow ebb, owing to the knowledge that as time 
progresses, there must be many reminders of the additional tax burdeas that the 
country must expect in order to finance its war effort. 

The markets are facing a period in which investment initiative will prohably 
have but little chance to develop. In this quieter current phase there seems ty 
the average observer no reason for any lessening of the confidence of recent months. 
There is no shrinking under the constant threat of invasion, which, aceortiug to 
expert opinion, comes nearer day by day: nor is there any quailing over the further 
sacrifices and inroads on private resources which the government is bound to 
demand, 

Some idea what these sacrifices may invelye was aleaned from: the Britich 
Treasury’s annotineement last week that, owing to the ebbing of doliar resources, 
examination of the possibilities of a realization against Britixh interests in United 
States businesses is to be undertaken by Sir Udward RR. Peacock. This problem 
took preeedence over all others in financial discussions of the week. ft is felt 
that the situation of many leading British companies may be greatly affected by 
the sale of these direct investments. While admitting that no stone must be 
left unturned to provide Great Britain with dollar resources, there appeare to be 
a divergence of opinion as to how these important business assets should be used. 

Britain will not lightly part with such assets as Courtauld's 00-percent interest 
in the American Viseose Co.; Unilever’s investment in Lever Bros., of Massa- 
chisetts; the Royal Dutch majority holdings in Shell Union Oi) or British-Ameri- 
ean Tobacco’s interests in the United States, to mention only a few of such hold- 
ings, which clearly are of a vastly greater value and importance to British interests 
than the haldings of ordinary dollar securities. 

It ix admitted that Britain should serape the pot before secking actual American 
financial aid, but it also ix argued that in many instances it would be better to 
keep these businesses iu British hands for the dollars which they can retun 
through earnings for the British cause, not only now but also in the future. 

To date the reaction of the markets in London to the possibilities of this ex- 
ploration of Great Britain’s capacity to pay has been slight, but an uneasy under- 
current has been set in motion, and Anculapiicnts will be awaited with deep 
interest, mingled with concern, Jest Britain ultimately should be driven into 
making bad bargains. 


Senator LA Fouitetre. It is very brief, but to save time I wish to 
rend a paragraph from it: 


Some idea what these sacrifices may involve was gleaned from the British 
‘Treasury's announcement. last week that, owing to the ebbing of dollar resources, 
examination of the possibilities of a realization against British interests in United 
States businesses is to be undertaken by Sir Edward R. Peacock. This problem 
took precedence over all others in financial discussions of the week. It is felt that 
the situation of many leading British companies may be greatly affected by the 
sale of these direct investments. While admitting that no stone must be left un- 
turned to provide Great Britain with dollar resources, there appears to be a diver- 
gence of opinion as to how these important business assets should be used. 

Britain will not lightly part with such assets as Courtauld's 90 percent interest 
in the American Viscose Co.; Unilever’s investment in Lever Bros, of Massachu- 
setts; the Royal Dutch majority holdings in Shell Union Oil or British-American 
‘Tobacco’s interests in the United States, to mention only a few of such holdings, 
which clearly are of a vastly greater value and importance to British interests than 
the holdings of ordinary dollar securities. 


Have you any other such investments in mind than those that are 
mentioned in this article or were mentioned in your statement? 
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General Woop. 1 omitted to put in my statement one of the largest 
of all, which is the knocked-down sale values of American branches, 
American-owned subsidiaries of English fire and casualty insurance 
companies, Which amounts to $400,000,000 alone, and that was not 
included, and the American Viscose and Lever Bros., the conservative 
value of which would be $250,000,000. There is $650,000,000, alone, 
of what you call unlisted securities, which certainly did not appear’n 
the stutement of Secretary Morgenthau; and without throwing any 
aspersions, it looked to me as if our British friends were holding out 
on Us. 

Senutor La Fotterre. That is all. 

The CHatmMan. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The CHainMAN. Senator Pepper? 

Senator Pepper. General, have you read or did you hear the testi- 
mony of Secretary Morgenthau before this committee? 

General Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Pepeer. You do not. know then whether or not he stated 
before this committee, both before and after interrogation, that all 
the resources owned by the British Government or by British nationals 
in this country were upon his records, upon his listings; and you do not 
know whether or not his attention was particularly directed to the 
subject to which you refer, Lever Bros., I] believe; and he did answer 
in the aflirmative that they were included. Do you know whether 
or not he made such statement? 

General Woop. No, sir; I do not. I understood that he said he 
had not checked the lists. 

Senator PEprer. Well, do you know? Have you’examined the list 
: ae whether these commodities that you have mentioned are not 
isted? 

General Woop. No; L have not, sir; but I understood him to say— 
Lunderstood the testimony to be that it included their listed securities. 

Senator Pepper. You have not actually examined the list, though? 

General Woop. No, no; [have not, Senator. 

Senator Peprper, And do you know whether or not Secretary 
Morgenthau, upon the query of one of the Senators now at the table, 
asked him if he cared to give the name of the security or the article 
or the piece of property that he had in mind, and assured him that the 
list would be examined with a view to seeing whether or not the 
article mentioned was on the list; do you know whether he gave any 
such invitation to the Senators present at this table, or not? 

General Woop. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Crark of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, may I intervene to ask 
the Senator from Florida whether he intends to convey the impression 
that the Secretary ever conveyed to this committee or to anybody 
else, so far as he knows, any list which might be checked, or which was 
subject. to being checked? 

Senator Pepper, The Senator from Florida intends to convey his 
understanding of the testimony of Secretary Morgenthau to the 
effect that the British Government had furnished him with a com- 
plete list of all the property of all kinds owned by the British Govern- 
ment or by British nationals in this country, and that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, while he was being interrogated by the Senator from 
North Dakota, Senator Nye, invited the Senator from North Dakota 
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to mention any security or piece of property which he had in mind 
or had information was not on the list that the Secretary had, to have 
it examined, to see whether or not it was there. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Does the Senator mean to suggest— 
and, Mr. Chairman, I apologize for interrupting on a procedural 
matter, but I think it is not fair to examine the witness on a false 
assumption—doces the Senator wish to suggest. that the Secretary of 
the Treasury ever submitted to this committee or to anybody else, 
where it was subject to examination by General Wood or by any 
member of this committee or by anybody else, a list of British assets 
in the United States? 

Senator Pepper. The Senator from Florida never made such 9 
statement, and never gave any facts which would permit such an 
inference, I simply was asking the witness a question, and I asked 
the witness whether or not he knew that. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri: That was certainly a fair assuniption, 
by your question. If the Senator did not mean that, why of 
course-—— 

Senator Pepper. I certainly never intended to give any such im- 
pression, but T was asking the witness whether or not he had ever 
examined the American list—I mean the list that. the Secretary of 
the Treasury was supposed to have and advised this committee he 
did have—to see whether or not, before he made charges here or left 
the inference in his testimony, the properties mentioned by him were 
not on the list. : 

General Woop. Naturally, Senator, I, a private citizen, could not 
ask to see the list, and the Secretary of the Treasury would not show 
it to me. 

Senator Peprer. So you are not prepared? 

General Woop. I did get the impression from something the Sec- 
retary said that his list only included listed securities. 

Senator PEprer. Yes; but you are not—— 

General Woop (interposing). I do not know. It will be easy to 
find out. 

Senator Peprer. Yes. 

General Woon. These companies can be shown to the Secretary. 

Senator Peperer. Yes; it would be. 

General Woop. And you can find out very easily. 

Senator Peprer. Yes; but the point I wanted to clarify was, you 
do not purport to have any personal knowledge that any article 
mentioned by you is not on the list in the possession of the Secretary 
of the Treasury? 

yeneral Woop. No, sir; because I do not. know, I have not seen 
his list. 

Senator Pepper. 1 notice on the bottom of page 1, General, that 
you say: 

But this bill is not a defense measure or a lease-lend bill; 1t is really a war bill, 
transferring the war-making powers of Congress to the President. As such, I 


oppose it. 

Now, what. part of the bill, in view of your response to queries of 
the Senator from Texas, do you regard as the “war bill’? Let me 
ask you whether or not you regard section 3, with its subdivisions, 
the principal grants of power conferred by the bill? 
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General Woop. Senator, my objection to the bill is the sweeping 
nature of the authorities given. I see no objection to specific author- 
ities being given, but the sweeping nature of these authorities might 
cause this country to become involved as an active belligerent. 

Senator Perper. But there isn’t any one particular subsection or 
grant of power to which you refer? 

General Woop. No. 

Senator Pepper. It is just the general cumulative effect of all of 
them? 

General Woop. It is just. the theory of the bill. If there were any 
bill that proposed specie things, I certainly would never object to it. 

Senator PEprer. Now, General, referring to page 2 of your state- 
ment, you have already covered that in your answers to the queries 
of Senator Connally. You did not assert that there was any granted 
authority in this bill to the President to convoy vessels, did you? 

eee Woop. My second paragraph is in error. I changed it as 
I read it. 

Senator Pepper. On page 2 you used this language: 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent the use of our Navy or our air force by 
Great Britain. 

Is there anything in the bill that permits the use of our Navy or 
air force by Great Britain? 

Cyeneral Woop. No; there is nothing in the bill that specifically 
says so, certainly. 

Senator Pepper. On page 2, about the middle of the page, you 
used this language: 

There is apparently nothing in the bill to prevent sending our armed forces to 
the scene of the European conflict. 

Is there anything in the bill that permits sending of our armed 
forees to the scene of the European conflict? 

General Woop. No, no. 

Senator Pepper. On page 2 you used this language: 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent alien ships now in sanctuary in our 
harbors from being seized. 

Is there anything in the bill that pormits alien ships now in sanc- 
tuary in our harbors to be seized? 

General Woop. No; unless where it states, “Notwithstanding the 
aaa of any other law.” Iam not enough of a lawyer to know, 

ut would it be possible under that section to prevent the practical 
repeal of any section of the Neutrality Law? 

Senator Peprer. Well, have you had tho opinion of any competent 
legal authority to substantiate your suspicion that such authority 
might be conferred by this bill? 

Yeneral Woop. 1 have had some analysis made, but whether the 
authority is competent or not I could not say. 

Senator Peprer. Now, General, on page 4 you used this language--—- 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Page 4 of the general’s statement? 

Senator Perrer. It is at the top of page 4, the second line: 

And by the middle of 1942 we ought to be in such shape as to repel such an 
attempt, if made. 


That refers to an attempt at invasion. That is your language, is it 
not? 
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General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Peprer. You have indicated there that you did not fee 
confident of our ability before the middle of 1942 to repel the invasion 
if it were attempted. Are you aware-—— 

General Woop (interposing). I did not want to give that inference 
Senator. 

Senator Peprer. Is that what you said? 

General Woop. No; I say by the middle of 1942 we ought to be in 
shape to repel such an attempt, if made. 

Senator Pepper. Why did you say “by the middle of 19429 
Why did you not say ‘“now’’? 

General Woop. I think, first, [ cannot conceive of any invasion 
being made, Senator, for the reasons I have given, 

Senator Pepper. Yes? 

General Woop. Second, our Army should be certainly well equipped 
by that time. I mean if the present defense program goes through. 

Senator Peprer. General, you are a military man-—why did you 
use the language, “by the middle of 1942 we ought to be in such shape 
as to repel such an attempt, if made’? Why did you put that time 
limit in that statement? 

General Woop. Because it followed the previous sentence, in which 
Tsay that even if this war were concluded right now, or this spring, 
it would take Germany at least 1 year to make the preparations for 
such an invasion. 

Now, it took her, if you will notice, about 7 months after the cam- 
paign of Poland to prepare for the battle of France, If she makes an 
attempt this spring at an invasion either on land or in the air, it has 
tuken her 8 months since the battle of France. 

Senator Pepper. General, you do not subscribe, then, to the view 
that one of the worthy purposes of this bill as suggested by Secretary 
Knox is to buy time in which the United States can defend itself 
against any attack that might come? 

General Woop. I do not agree with the views of the Secretary. 

Senator Peprer. You do not think we need to buy any time, that 
we are alright, now? 

General Woop. I think you have got the time. 

Senator Perper. Why, then, do you say you are in favor of sending 
aid to England? 

Genoral Woon. If [may take the liberty, Iam quoting from Lord 
Lothian, in an article he wrote. He said: 

We long ago realized that the best and cheapest way of assuring our own 
security was to encourage other nations to fight for their own security, and when 
there was doubt as to their ability to do so by themselves, to assist them with 
finance, and, if necessary, with arms. 

Senator Perern. Now, if [ understand you, you are the chairman 
of the America First Committee, are you not? 

General Woon. Yes, sir; acting chairman. 

Senator Perrsr, Acting chairman of the America First Committee? 
I suppose therefore you mean to indicate that your committee is con- 
eerned only with the defense of America? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Perrrer. Now, if you do not think that England's holding 
out has anything to do with the defense of America, why are you 
willing to give England supplies? 
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Jeneral Woov. We do, we do. 

Senator PErpPER. Oh, you do? 

General Woop. We believe it is only common sense. 

Senator Perper. Why? Why is it common sense to help England? 

General Woop. Because, if you have got a potential adversary, it 
is good policy to weaken him. 

Senator Pepper. Who is our “potential adversary?” 

General Woop. Germany is the potential adversary. 

Senator PeppER, Did you not say Germany could not invade us? 

General Woop. She cannot invade us for some time. 

Senator Perper. Why is she our potential adversary, if she cannot 
invade us? 

General Woop. Well-—— 

Senator Peprmer. You said further we need have no reason to be 
afraid of Hitler. Now, why do you want to do these things, to keep 
him off? 

General Woon. I say it is only good insurance to weaken a potential 
adversary, even if you do not think he can invade you. 

Senator PEPPER. So you are willing to take part in a Kuropean war 
in order to weaken a potential adversary, are you? 

General Woop. No; I am not willing to take part in a European 
war, 

Senator Pepper. Well, why would you want to send aid to England, 
then? 

General Woop. For the same reason that England has done so for 
200 years. I am perfectly willing to give her arms, to give her 
equipment, 

Senator Perrrer. But if you think of America first, and you say 
we are now able to defend ourselves, we do not need to wait until 1942, 
and that there is no fear of invasion of this country or of this continent 
by Hitler, why give our money and our materials to England? 

General Woop. We have not given our money yet to England. 

Senator Peprrer. But you advocate it, do you? 

General Woop. I think as Senator Connally said—-she is buying 
our materials now, 

Senator PEprER. But did you not say in response to a question 
hy Senator Connally a minute ago—— 

General Woop (interposing). I said if her resources were exhausted. 

Senator PEpPpeER. Now, excuse me just a minute. You said if 
England’s resources were exhausted you would be willing to give 
them these materials, taking the taxpayers’ money in the United 
States, and give it to the British people, in the British Nation; yet 
you say there is no danger to this country from Hitler? 

General Woop. JT say there is a potential danger, 

Senator Peprer. So then you do admit that some other people 
might advocate aid to England as a good way and a timely way to 
defend America, do you not? 

General Woon. Yes, sir. + 

Senator Pevrprr, Against a potential enemy? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pepper. Oh, I see. Thank you, General, 

The CHatrMan. Senator Vandenberg? 

Senator VANDENBERG. General Wood, when I cross-examined Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, TL asked him specifically about these 
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indirect investments in the United States, and I think it is fair to ag 
for him that he specifically asserted that Lever Bros. were included 
in the statement which he made. 

But I call your attention to the fact. that after listing the $616,. 
000,000 of what he termed “marketable United States securities,” 
which I assume means listed securities, he placed the total of other 
miscellaneous British dollar investments in the United States at only 
$900,000,000. Now, as I understood you a few minutes ago, you 
recited offhand four or five hundred million dollars worth, did you not? 

General Woop. I gave the value of the American Viscose at $150,- 
000,000, and the value of these insurance companics at $400,000,000, 
There is $550,000,000. That does not include any real estate. 

Senator VANDENBERG. And what was your value on Lever Brothers? 

General Woon. Approximately $100,C00,000. 

Senator VaANDENBERG. That would be $650,000,000 out of the 
sel aah $900,060,000 that we have located in about a minute and 
a half, 

Would you think that the estimate of $900,000,000 under those 
circumstances might be inadequate? 

General Woop. I think it is too low, but I could not prove it. 

Senator VANDENBERG. General, a great deal has been said about 
blank checks, and you have been given a course of instruction about 
congressional authorizations and appropriations. For your further 
information I would like to add my own observation that I have 
rarely seen an authorization in Congress that did not result in an 
appropriation. When the camel gets his nose under the tent he usually 
goes the rest of the way under the tent. 

But there might be another interpretation of this term “blank 
check,” as Senator La Follette indicated, and as I want to make defi- 
nitely plain. 

Starting at the bottom of page 2, this bill authorizes the President 
to “sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of”; and 
that phrase has been officially interpreted as meaning ‘gift’ ; “to any 
such government,” and that phrase is interpreted as meaning any 
government which the President wants to identify as useful to our 
defense; ‘any defense article.” 

Therefore, under the terms of the bill unquestionably the President 
is authorized to give away any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or 
boat; machinery, facility, tool, material, or supply necessary for the 
manufacture, production, processing, repair, servicing, or operation 
of any article thus described. He is authorized to give it away, which 
would include the entire Navy and every gun of our existing arsenals. 

He is authorized to give it to whom he pleases so long as it is his 
opinion that it is useful to us. 

Might that not be modestly described as a “blank check’’ in the 
viewpoint of gentlemen like you, who, as a layman, have only the 
privilege of paying taxes? 

General Woop. That is what I thought, at any rate. 

Senator VANDENBERG. That is all. 

The CuarrMan, Senator Green is not present. Senator Barkley? 

Senator Barkiey. General, getting back to the blank-eheck situa- 
tion, of course anybody is at liberty to put any interpretation on this 
bill that suits his fancy, and you have taken advantage of that 
privilege, as others have; but as a matter of fact, the Congress, if any- 
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body raised a question of a point of order against an appropriation 
that is unnuthorized, would not have the power and does not ordinarily 
have the power to make appropriations to run the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, except by a law that authorizes it. And that 
has been peculiarly true or more true since the establishment of the 
Budget Bureau than it was previous to that time, and in the Senate, 
as we know, frequently, and in the House, Members make points of 
order against an appropriation that is even brought in by an appro- 
printing committee, unless there has been a previous authorization. 

You may not be familiar with that parliamentary procedure in the 
Congress, but that is true; so that it has become customary where 
large expenditures ure involved to pass a bill authorizing the appro- 
priation, which is to be followed by the appropriation which has been 
previously authorized; so that is what Senator Connally was speaking 
about when he was interrogating you. 

Of course, theoretically Congress could appropriate money, and 
sometimes does, if nobody makes a point of order; it makes a gift on 
account. of some disaster or something for which there is no previous 
authorization, but anybody could on any appropriation bill strike out 
an appropriation that was not. authorized by some law previously 
enacted, and it has come to be the general interpretation of language 
like this in the bill for the authorization, for Congress to appropriate 
the moneys necessary to carry out the purposes of the bill; and that. 
would be done from time to time and not all in a lump sum; so that it 
really is not a blank check so far as the monetary considerations are 
concerned, is it? 

General Woop. Not being a parliamentarian, and seeing that there 
is apparently some difference of opinion among you Senators your- 
selves, 1 would not be in a position to decide, It seems to me, though, 
Senator, it would be so easy to draw up a bill giving specific authori- 
ties, taking away this uncertainty, and accomplishing what the Pres- 
ident may be wanting to accomplish, : 

Senator BARKLEY. You ould still have to authorize appropriations 
to carry out the purpose. 

General Woon. Well, if he wants to give a billion dollars’ worth of 
material to Great Britain, or if he wants to give $2,000,000,000 worth 
of material to Great Britain, why is there not a specific bill brought 
in to that effect? 

Senator BarkuEy. Those who have participated in the drawing of 
this bill, I assume, in answer to your question, have come to the con- 
clusion that they do not want to enact a law simply authorizing him 
to give a billion or two billion dollars. 

There may be other ways by which to assist rather than by an out- 
tight gift. That is more or less a technical legislative matter, and the 
Members of Congress and sometimes good parliamentarians think 
differently about it. 

I notice here in your statement, beginning up at the top, or near 
the top, the second paragraph [reading]: 

As far as the defense program is concerned, there is no question but that any 
specific proposals the President desired to put forth would have the overwhelming 
support of all citizens. 

You mean there the defense of our own country? 

General Woop. Yes. 
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Senator Barkury. You have no relation there to any aid to any 
other country? 

General Woon. No. 

Senator Barkury. In that paragraph? 

General Woop. [ mean our own defense. 

Senator Barkuey. Yes. 

General Woop. As TI understand, there may be some lack of author. 
ity for correcting delays to production that they may want to obtain 
or regulations that may be removed by legislation. 

Senator Barkiey. Yes. 

We have already fulfilled your idea in that second paragraph by 
the appropriations which we have made in response to the request 
of the President for our own national defense, in the way of enlarging 
our Army and increasing produetion, and the Navy, and so on, ; 

Now, you say: 

If, as appears from the Secretary of War's testimony, there are any regulations 
or red tape that interfere with the President's desire to obtain inereased produc. 
tion for defense, he cau obtain the overwhelming support of all citizens to remedial 
action. 

You still have in mind in that paragraph our own internal defense? 

General Woop, Yes. 

Senator Barkiey. You are not speaking there of any aid to any 
other country? 

General Woop. No. 

Senator BARKLEY. You state further: 

If the President desires action” to obtain unified purehasing7and production, 
he would and should get unanimous support. 

You are still talking there about our own national defense inside 
of the United States? 

General Woop. Our own defense. 

Senstor Barkiey. Further [reading]: 

If, in aceordance with his lease-lend message, he wants further "eredits or gifts 
for Britain when her own resources are exhausted so that the manufacture and 
aupply of munitions may continue uninterrupted he could probably easily obtain 
such action. 

You would be for that, according to that statement? 

General Woop. I think so. 

Senator Bark Ley. That is, when England’s resources are exhausted? 
Would you wait until they are actually exhausted, or would you wait 
until they ean no longer make any contracts, because they have no 
resources with which to pay for additional contracts? 

General Woop. I think that, Senator, is a matter that could be 
very easily discovered by the Senate, by checking over these lists. 
Personally, T believe that it would be at least a year before British re- 
sources in this country:~L am not speaking of her entire resources 
all over the world, [am just speaking of her holdings of American 
securities and properties, are exhausted. 

Senator Barkuey. | understand. 

General Woop, T think that it will certainly suffice for 1 more year, 
possibly more, At the same time, Senator, to answer your question, 
I would continue to supply-—I mean the manufacture of munitions, 
uninterruptedly. 

Senator Barkuey. Yes, In other words, you would not want so 
compleiely to exhaust British resources as to create a hintus—--- 

General Woop (interposing). In the production, 
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Senator BARKLEY. In the production? 

Now, if you knew that they are holding up certain contracts now 
and have not signed them because they have no dollar exchange in 
prospect with which to pay for them when they would be produced, 
would you say that we ought to take note of that and do something 
to remedy it? 

General Woop. Frankly, Senator, I do not believe that. 

Senator Bark Ley. If the Secretary of the Treasury testified to that, 
you still do not believe it? 

" General Woop. I might say that I think the Secretary of the 
Treasury might be misinformed. 

Senator Barkuiry. If he is fortified by a statement from Mr. 
Knudsen, Chairman of the Defense Council, would you still say you 
did not believe it? 

General Woop. I do not think Mr. Knudsen would know the 
extent of British resources. 

Senator BARKLEY. Why not? 

aa Woop. I do not know that he would know more than you 
would, 

Senator BarkLey. Well, he would know whether contracts were 
being held up for a lack of funds? 

General Woop. He would know whether contracts were being held 
Up. 

‘Suintor Barkiry. Yes. 

General Woop. But he would not know whether they were being 
held up by lack of resources, 

Senator BARKLEY. Secretary Morgenthau testified here before this 
committee that on the day before he testified Mr. Knudsen had 
advised him that the British resources, the dollar exchange, had 
reached the point where contracts could not be signed for certain types 
of airplanes, and possibly other supplies, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury conveyed that information to this committee and to Con- 
gress, and it| was of course in line with his figures here showing the 
total amount of marketable resources which people had in the United 
States, 

Would you still insist that that ought not to be taken into consider- 
ation? 

General Woop. If it were true—-yes; but I think there hoes been 
some misinformation there, because I know that one of these com- 
panies alone—I mean, say, a $150,000,000 company—could have been 
sold. In facet, two of them——-Lever Bros. and the American Viscose Co. 
could be sold within a very few days. They do not want to sell them. 
They do not want to part with those resources yet. 

In other words, I think, Senator, their dollar exchange is not yet 
exlhuvéted. It would be very casy for a senatorial committee to find 
out. A private citizen could not find out. 

Senator Bark Ley. As ] understand you, you do not want to wait 
until they are actually exhausted, though? 

General Woop. No, sit. 

Senator BarKLEy, You want production to continue? 

General Woop. To continue; certainly. 

Senator BARKLEY. Uninterruptedly? 

Now, you say here at the bottom of your first page: 

I, with the majority of American citizens, favor any measure tending to expedite 
our defense, or any measure to expedite material help to England. 

288197-—-41—pt, 25 
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Regardless of your opposition to this bill, you think this bill wil] 
materially aid England, do you not? 

General Woop. Yes; but I think the same result can be obtained 
by a bill not so broad or sweeping in its powers. 

Senator Barkiey. If 1 understood your answer awhile ago, you did 
not object to any of these specific grants of power in subsections 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 of section 3 (a), but you objected to all of them together, 
is that true? 

General Woop. Yes; the whole thing. 

Senator Barkuey. The whole thing? 

General Woop. In other words, Senator, it strikes me and the lay- 
man that the bill is so broad that it affords unlimited chance for our 
involvement in the war. 

Senator Barkirey. Now, let us see. Let me analyze that. 

General Woop. Now, [ cannot cope with you as a lawyer. 

Senator Barkiey. No; lam not coping with you as a businessman, 
or as a lawyer, either, but language is pretty plain to an ordinaril 
intelligent, educated man, and you are above the ordinary in bot 
respects. 

No. 1 says that the President, when he deems it in the interest of 
national defense, may authorize the two Secretaries or any other 
agency—— 
to manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure— 

Which I suppose means he would go out into the open market 
to buy— 
any defense article for the government of auy country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United States. 

That is, he can either have it manufactured in arsenals, factories, or 
shipyards, under Government control, or go out to buy these things 
for the benefit of such nation. 

Do you think that that is an unwarrantable grant of power? 

General Woop. It seems to me that he might buy them for Turkey 
or for any other country in the world. 

Senator BarKLEY. Of course, he would have to think that the de- 
fense of any such country was vital to the defense of the United 
States. 

General Woop. Do you think that is wise to transfer the power. 
After all, the reel question, as I understand it, is to aid England. 
Why shouldn't we put it in in a specific way? 

Senator BaArKLEy. If we want to aid a country we should name the 
country? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator BarKLEY. Name England this time? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Barkiry. And name Greece the next time? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator BarKLEY. And perhaps China Jater on? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator BarRKLEy. I suppose you realize that this whole situation 
changes almost overnight. Do you think that Congress should have 
to wrangle over every bill to aid some country and encounter the 
delay that would ensue? 
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General Woop, I don’t see that there would be any delay. You 
could put through the appropriations very quickly to aid specific 
countries. 

Senator BARKLEY, Sometimes we do but sometimes we do not. 
You say this is not only a lend-lease bill but a transfer of war-making 
powers of Congress to the President. Do you think it is a transfer 
of war-making powers if the President manufactures in arsenals? 

General Woop. No. 

Senator BARKLEY. Is it a war-making power to permit the President 
to sell them to any other country, or to transfer them, or lease them, 
or lend them? That is No. 2. We are doing those same things 
now, except that they are being done in private factories and they are 
being paid for in cash. You don’t charge that as a war-making 
power, do you? 

Gencral Woop. No. 

Senator BARKLEY. Do you think it is a war-making power that 
Congress is giving away to test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, or recon- 
dition’ 

General Woop. No; I do not. But it seems to me that it is a 
question of what can be done with the powers in this bill. 

Senator BARKLEY. When you discuss what can be dore under any 
Presidential power it is hardly fair to take some fantastic and exag- 


gerated example of what might be done because the man who is the 


Chief of the Navy might send it out into the ocean and sink it.. He 
night do that, but, of course, he would not do it. - Under the authority 
that he has now he could do a lot of things. You can conjure up a 
lot of imaginary situations where he could do something that no 
sine man would think of doing. Therefore, the question is whether 
you are to withhold from him all power merely because of some 
extreme situation that you can imagine, 

General Woop. Why can’t you furnish specific power to him to do 
all of these things he wants to do? 

Senator Bark Ley. Of course, when you undertake to enumerate 
specifically every item that any Executive can do, one of the dangers 
is that you will leave out something that is very vilal which you do not 
happen to think of when you are drawing the bill. You have to 
make your authority general instead of attempting to make it specific. 

Of course, these are matters on which opinions may differ. We 
could argue until doomsday and we would not change each other’s 
views. So, General, | will not take up any more of your time. 

I thank you for your courtesy in your answers to me. I have no 


' doubt at all of your sincerity. But it is just one of those things about 


which we differ. 

Those are all the questions I wish to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Reynolds, have you any questions? 

Senator Revnoups. From all that I have read in the newspapers for 
the past several weeks, or at least since the Jend-lease bill was intro- 
duced in Congress, and from all that I have heard over the radio by 
commentators and others, and the majority of questions that I have 
heard propounded with reference to this bill, I have been led to 
believe that the question raging over the country today is the question 
of how we can best aid England and how we can best save her. Do 
you get that same impression from the observations that you have 
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made of the columns of the press and from the comments of the radio 
commentators? 

General Woop. Frankly, Senator, I do not understand that the 
passage of this bill could alter what will aid England the most in the 
present situation; what she needs most is the shipment, the rapid ship- 
ment, of materials to her, and particularly planes. I don’t know that 
the passage of this bill would produce a single additional plane or 
would ship a ton of material any faster. So I do not see the connection 
between the passage of this bill and help to England. Certainly 
from all I hear, this Defense Commission is doing everything in its 
power to get production. 

Senator Reynoips. For whom? 

General Woop. Right now, a lot of it for England, as I understand 
that 95 percent of our fighting planes—not trainers—- are going over 
to England. I cannot verify that figure, but that is what I understand 
is going over there, You can’t ship much more. 

1 don’t sec that the passage of this bill is going to expedite in any 
way the help to England. I do see the point that Senator Barkley 
brought out, which is that if contracts are stopped and it interferes 
with the future production of munitions there is a hiatus. But m 
answer to that is that [do not think their resources are exhausted; 
and I think they can continue to sign contracts. Again, that is a 
thing that I, as a private citizen, cannot find out, but you as Senators 
can find out very quickly. 

Senator Reynoips. I[sn’t it true that the predominant question in 
the minds of the majority of the American people today is how can we 
best aid Engtand. 

General Wood. I think so. 

Senator Reynoups. That is true, isn’t it? 

General Woop. I think so. 

Senator Reynoups. Before I ask you a few questions generally, 
I want to state that insofar as Iam concerned, L am interested firstly 
and only in the United States of America. 

General, do you think the war that is raging now in Europe is our 
war? 

General Woop. I do not. 

Senator Rrynoups. Then, General, if you do not think that this 
is our war, Why should we provide England with anything? 

General Woop. Well, I read to Senator Pepper that extract from 
Lord Lothian’s speech. There is no denying that from our own 
attitude Germany is a potential enemy, 

Senator Reynonps. Isn’t it true that all countries of the world 
today are certainly our potential enemies? 

General Woop, Tam afraid that they might be. But, T mean we 
haven't done anything to make cither Germany, Ttaly, Japan, or 
Russian feel particularly friendly toward us. But you ask why should 
we aid England at all? 

Senator ReyNno.ps. If it is not our war. 

General Woop. Because if Germany is a potential enemy and 
England is fighting her, it is certainly to our interest to weaken 
Germany; and we can give that aid to a country that is fighting. We 
should not get into the war. 

Senator Reynonips. Do you think, therefore, that we should en- 
deavor to weaken or destroy every country in the world because every 
country in the world is actually, as vou stated, our potential enemy? 
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General Woop. No; I do not. 

Senator ReyNoups. General, is this a war between England and 
Germany, or is it a war between the British Empire and Germany? 

General Woop. I think that England is fighting for her existence 
and for the preservation of her Empire. 

Senator RreyNoups. England itself, the isles, are merely a part of 
the British Empire. Isn’t that right? 

General Woop. She is the head of the British Empire. 

Senator Reynoups. I beg your pardon. 

General Woop. She is the head of the British Empire, Senator. 

Senator ReyNnoups. The isles are a vast portion of the area that 
they own and control? That is true, is it not? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Rrynoups. Isn’t it likewise true that Australia, India, 
South Africa, and Canada and other portions of the British Empire 
are interested in maintaining the Empire as it is at the present time? 

General Woop. Probably not as much as the isles. And you have 
to draw a distinction between the self-governing dominions and 
others. 

Senator RryNnoups. But they are contributing to the support of 
the inhabitants of England, are they not? 

General Woop. The Dominions are; yes. 

Senator Reynoups. They are contributing men, are they not? 

General Woop. Some. 

Senator ReyNnoups. They are contributing money, are they not? 

General Woop. I don’t know. 

Senator Rrynonps. Well, you know, of course, that Australia, 
Canada, and India are all contributing to the cause of the English in 
this war. That is true, is it not? 

General Woop Yes. 

Senator Reynoups. Now, before I go into the question of contribu- 
tions from the financial end which was mentioned a little while ago, is 
England a democracy? 

General Woop. The island is a democracy. The Dominions, the 
self-governing Dominions, are democracies, but not India and the 
Malay Peninsula and what you would call Ui dependencies. 

Senator Reynoups. Germany and Italy are not democracies? 

yenoral Woop. They are totalitarian states. 

Senator Reynoups. They are totalitarian states? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Rrynoups. And England is fighting Germany and Italy, 
or England and Greece are fighting Germany and Italy? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Rrynoups. Is Greece a democracy? 

General Woop. J am not familiar with its government, but T had 
understood that it is a dictatorship. 

Senator Reynoups. That it 1s what? 

General Woop. That it is a dictatorship. 

Senator Reynonps. General, you participated in the World War, 
did you not? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Reyno.ps. In 1917 and 1918, April to November of the 
following year? 

General Woop. Yes. 
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Senator Reynoips. At that time my recollection is that they 
stated that they were fighting then to save Christianity. 

General Woop. No; it was to save democracy. 

Senator Ruynoups. To save Christianity and democracy and stop 
all wars for all time? That is correct, isn’t it? 

General Woon. My recollection is that it was to save democracy 
and stop all war for all time. I don’t remember the Christianity 
part of it. : 

Senator Crark of Missouri. And to end wars. 

General Woop. And to end wars; yes. 

Senator Reynotps. Will you please state just how many wars 
have been fought since the armistice of November 1918, and how 
many people have actually been killed in war since you fought to 
end all wars in 1918? 

General Woov. Well, [ couldn't give you the figures, Senator, 
All I know is that the men in my generation were greatly disillusioned, 

Senator Rernoups. They were greatly disillusioned? —. 

General Woop, Yes. 

Senator ReyNnoips. You know that a war has raged and is now 
raging in China? 

General Woop. For 3 years. 

Senator Reynotps, And that more than 2,000,000 have been 
killed? That is correct, isn’t it? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Reynoips. You do know that a war raged in Spain and 
that more than a million were killed? That is correct, isn’t it? 

General Woop. That is a figure that I have heard. 

Senator Reynocips. You do know that a war raged down in South 
America between Paraguay and Bolivia and that approximately 
5,000 were killed? That is correct, isn’t it? 

General Woop. | don’t know the figures. 

Senator Rryno._ps. You would say that approximately four to 
five million people have been killed in wars since you fought to end 
all wars? Is that correct? 

General Woov. 1 don’t know the exact figures; but I would say 
that it is approximately correct. 

Senator Reynorips. Now, General, many people have told me that 
you fought for the purpose of saving Christianity. Can you tell this 
committee how many people who worshiped in churehes have been 
killed or murdered since you fought to save Christianity? 

General Wooo. [ cannot tell you that, Senator. T don’t know. 


Senator Reynonios. As for the third, vou will admit that it has not 
ended all wars? 


General Woop. Oh, absolutely. 

Senator Reynoips. What is the present war being fought for? It 
is not to save democracies, because you stated a moment ago that 
Greece is a dictatorship. Ave we aiding England to help save the 
dictatorship of Greeee? 

General Woop. I think, Senator, it is a war for power in Europe, 
one party wanting to preserve its power, the other party trying to take 
some of it away, 

Senator ReyNnoips. Now, with reference to financing this war— 
but before we get to that, General, you mentioned a moment ago that 
before Hitler could invade the Western Hemisphere it would be neees- 
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aary for him to transport his supplies from Berlin to Dakar. That 
is what you said a little while ago; isn’t it? 
ieneral Woop. I said if he wanted to come that way. 

Senator ReyNoips. In French West Africa? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Rreyno.ps. And then from Dakar in French West. Africa 
to the easternmost point of Brazil. 1 will ask you if it is not farther 
from Berlin to Dakar than it is from Dakar to Brazil. 

General Woop. Yes; it is. 

Senator Reynoutps. And J] will ask you if it is not farther from 
Berlin to Dakar than it is from Berlin to the United States. 

General Woop. Yes; it is. 

Senator Rrynoups. And I will ask you if it is not farther from 
Brazil to the United States than it is from the United States to Berlin. 

General Woop. It certainly is. 

Senator Reyno.ips. Have you ever been in Brazil? 

General Woop. No; I have been in Venezuela. 

Senator Rrynoups. You know where the most castern point in 
Brazil is, don’t you? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Rreynoups. It is called Natal, I believe. I will ask you if 
itis not a fact that there is not a railroad within a thousand miles of 
Natal; and 1 want to ask you how Hitler could get any troops or 
supplies from Natal over 2,000 miles of swampland without the sign 
of a road or a railroad. 

General Woop. It is utterly ridiculous. 

Senator Rerno.ps. How ean he do it? 

General Woop. He could not. 

Senator ReyNotps. With reference to how we are going to pay for 
this war, we are selling to Great Britain now and they are putting 
the eash on the barrel-head. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Morgenthau stated that they had handed out three or four 
billion dollars in this country, didn't he? 

General Woop. | did not see his statement. J thought it was less 
than that. 

Senator ReyNo.ps. In view of the fact that you say that this is 
not our war, don’t vou think that all of the resources and asscts of 
Indian, South Africa, Canada, and Australia and New Zealand ought 
to be put into this war before vou and other taxpayers in the United 
states are called upon to take their money and sell their property and 
finance a war that ts not ours? Ordo you? Do you think that you 
oucht to take the money out of your pocket and contribute it over 
there in this fighting before the people of Australia, India, South 
Africa, und Canada take the money out of their pockets? 

General Woov. L haven’t crossed that bridge yet, Senator. But I 
do know this, that Ido not want any United States taxpayer to take 
the money out of his pocket until Tam sure the British resources at 
hand in this country are used up, 

And Lam by no means sure that there are not sufficient resources 
in this country or British assets in this country to finance at least 
another year of this war. [ think there are probably enough assets 
to finance another 18 months of this war. But that is a point the 
Senate can find out—not myself as a private individual. And I am 
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quite certain that the figures that have been given thus far do not 
represent the British assets in the United States. 

Senator Reynoups. Now, I got that impression. I read the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and I got the impression that he 
under-listed the assets of England in the United States. And he made 
no mention whatever of the assets of India, of South Africa, of Canada, 
of New Zealand, of Australia or any of the other portions of the 
Empire. Was that your impression? 

Gencral Woop. Ife said they did not include the Dominions. 

Senator Reynoups. That they did not include them? 

General Woop. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Reynouips. Don’t you think the people of Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Australia ought to put up all of the money 
they can to finance their war before the Beeala of the United States 
themselves are called upon to take the money out of their pockets to 
finance a war which you say is not theirs? 

General Woop. Senator, I have not thought that over, or I have 
not thought it through, and I prefer not to give you an answer. 

Senator Reynoips, I will put it more simply. Don’t you think 
the man living in New Zealand, under the protection of the British 
Empire, ought to pay his part of the war before you as an individual 
in the United States are called upon to pay when you have no interest 
in that war? 

General Woop. I would certainly prefer to have it so. 

Senator ReyNoups. Don’t you think that would be right and just? 

General Woon. Without knowing their situation in New Zealand 
or Australia IT would not answer. I am only considering so far the 
question of the British assets in this country. 

Senator Reynonps. You mean the English assets? 

General Woop. I mean the English assets in this country. 

Senator Reynoips. Do you know how much annually the 
375,000,000 people of India contribute to the British Empire? 

Gencral Woop. I understand they take about a billion. 

Senator Reynoips. How much? 

General Woop. About a billion dollars a year. 

Senator Reynorps. You said a “billion dollars,” did you? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Reyno.ps. Senator Clark has just reminded me of a 
statement that 1 read the other day by Mr. Churehill to the effect 
that 2 Englishmen out of every 10 were supported by the people of 
India. You probably saw that. 

Do you know how much money annually the Confederation of 
South Africa contributes to the British Empire? 

yeneral Woop. No; I do not. 

Senator Rrynanps. Or do you know how much annually is con- 
tributed by New Zealand? 

General Woop. No; I do not. 

Senator Reyno.ps. Or by Australia? 

General Woop. No; I do not. 

Senator Rrynoips, Or by Canada? 

General Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Reyno.ps. Or by Canada? 

Yeneral Woop. No, sir. 
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Senator Reyno.ps. Well, you do know that the British Empire 
owns more real estate than any other single nation on earth, don’t you? 

General Woop. Well, they have assets all over the world, T know. 

Senator Reyno_ps. They own about---well, it might be one-half of 
the earth. That is about correct, isn’t it? The Russian Empire has 
about one-sixth of the world. It has been said that the British 
Empire, upon which the sun never sets, covers about one-half. 

Now, General, in this war which is raging in Europe, which you say 
is not our war, If the British do hot have the assets, that. is, if they 
do not have the dollar exchange in this country with which to pay 
for the property which they are desirous of procuring from our shores, 
don’t you think that if and when their money is exhausted that before 
we sell on eredit. or before we give away, we ought to have a mortgage 
on something to secure the payment of that debt? 

General Woop. I don’t know any mortgage that would be any good. 

Senntor Rryno.ps I beg your pardon? , 

General Woop I don’t know any mortgage that would be any good, 
when you speak of war loans, except the British assets in this country. 

Senator Reynoups. Don’t you think that it would be possible for 
them to negotiate for the transfer of Newfoundland to us? 

General Woop. It might be. 

Senator Reynotps. And from the standpoint of defense don’t you 
believe that Labrador, which is only a few miles north of Newfound- 
land, would be just as good a point of defense as is Newfoundland? 
It is a little closer to Greenland; isn’t it? 

yeneral Woon. Yes. And Greenland is a base, I think it has been 
shown, 

Senator Reynoips. We have already made arrangements for a 
base on the island of Newfoundland, haven’t we? 

General Woop. Yes. We leased it. 

Senator Reynoups. Don’t vou think it would be well for us, in the 
interest of our constituents in the United States, to endeavor to nego- 
tiate with Great Britain for the transfer of Newfoundland? 

General Woop. Well, if we have to give----— 

Senator Reynonps. [am talking about before we have to give. I 
am talking about that so that we can be secured for the trade, or what 
we are going to transfer to them. If we can get them to transfer to 
us Newfoundland wouldn’t that be better than giving it away? 

General Woop. You mean buying Newfoundland? 

Senator Reynoips. Yes; trading it. 

General Woop. Yes; get a quid pro quo. 

Senator Reynoips. On account. 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Reynonps. In view of the geographical location of Labra- 
dor don't you think that it would be well to try to get them to arrange 
to give us that on account too? 

General Woop. L don't know much about Labrador. 

Senator Rreynouips. You know its geographical location? 

General Woop. Yes; I do. 

Senator Reynoips. We have heard so much about a bombing 
expedition from Greenland------ 

General Woop. I think that bombing expedition was ridiculous, 

Senator Reyno.ps. Let’s go across the continent.’ Before we give 
anything away—-we can’t always be giving—don’t you think it would 
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be well to endeavor to negotiate with the British Empire to arrange 
for Canada in that section covered by British Columbia to give us 4 
strip of land north of Seattle to the Alaskan line for the construction 
of our national-defense highway, before giving anything else away? 

General Woop. 1 understood that Canada was willing to do that, 

Senator Reyrnoups. I had not heard of it. I do not think so. 

General Woop. I don’t know, Senator, 

Senator Rreynoups. One of the Congressman from the Seattle 
section is on that committee to negotiate for it. 

. Don’t you think it would be well for us to endeavor to secure not tho 

island possessions in the Caribbean, particularly because we do not 
want to be worried with the economic situations there at the present 
time, but don’t you think it would be well for us to endeavor to negoti- 
ate for British Honduras to be received on account, particularly in 
view of the fact that British Honduras is in Central America, and all 
who know anything about defense of the Western Hemisphere know 
that we must be possessed of, or exercise control over, every country in 
Central America because of the Rio Grande and the Canal Zone? 

General Woop. To answer your question as T understand it, Senator, 
if we have to furnish large sums of money to Great Britain, Lam in 
favor of getting a quid pro quo. 

Senator Reyno.ps. Getting what? 

General Woop. A quid pro quo, or something in return, whether 
Newfoundland, Honduras, or anything else. I am not competent to 
say just what we could get or what we should get, 
Senator Rrynonps. Don’t you think that we should get all that we 
ean? 

General Woop. I certainly do. 

Senator Reyno.ps. Because you are for protecting the interests of 
the American people before considering the interests of any other 
people in the world, are you not? 

General Woop. I certainly am. 

Senator Reynoups. I thank you, General. 

The CoarrMan. Senator Guffey, have you any questions? - 

Senator Gurrry. | have no questions, 

The CiHarmMan, Senator White is not present. 

Senator Shipstead, we are very glad to have you back with the 
committee. Tlave you any questions? 

Senator SurpsrEap. [ would like to ask the general a question. He 
is making his observations as to the assets held in the United States. 
There are a great many holdings in Canada that could be sold here. 
Is there any reason why the railroad holdings and the mine holdings 
could not be sold here? ‘Phere is plenty of money here to buy them; 
and they could get dollar exchange. 

General Woop. You mean British national in Canada? 

Senator Suipstreap, Or Canadinn. Canada is in this war too. 

General Woon, PE don't think the Canadians would do it. But I 
do not see any objection to the British national holdings in Canada 
being sold here and being considered available for dollar exchange. 

Senator Siipsreap. You do not think the Canadians would do it? 

General Wooo. PE dent think they would sell their holdings, be- 
cute, as Poundemtand it, the British Government does not have the 
power to gmake the Canadian uational turn in his private holdings. 
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Senator SuipsTeEap. I understand that. But Canada has declared 
war. She is @ sovereign in her own right. 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator SurpsteAD. Tam talking about English holdings in Canada, 
and also in South Africa. 

General Woop. The British national holdings of Canadian secur- 
ties | think should be turned in because they are negotiable in this 
country. 

Senator SHipstrEAD. Don't you think Canadian bonds are good 
assets? Couldn't Canada sell some of her bonds here and get ex- 
change? 

General Woop. If the war goes on Jong enough I doubt whether the 
Canadian bonds are a good asset. 

Senator SuipsrEAp. Well, you have a different opinion of Canada 
than [ have. 

General Woop. I am a great believer in Canada. But if the war 
goes OW = : : 

Senator SHipsteEaD. How long will it take for the war to continue 
before the Canadian bonds are not. a good security, in your opinion? 

General Woop. I think if the war went on 2 years longer that 
Yanadian bonds would depreciate very greatly. JI am a director in 
one insurance company which held $5,000,000 worth of Canadian 
bonds, At the outbreak of the war I advised this insurance compan 
to sell them, but they had unlimited faith in Canada. They delayed. 
Well, they have already depreciated quite a bit. And, in my opinion, 
the longer the war goes on the more they will depreciate. 

That is just an opinion, Senator. I might be wrong, of course. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. You are familiar with the great national assets 
and resources of Canada? 

General Woop. Yes. On the other hand, they already have an 
enormous debt, and all out of proportion to their population. They 
have, as you say, the resources; but they have burdened themselves, 
due to the last war, very much more than we did as a country. I 
mean the national debt of Canada is far in excess of anything that the 
United States had, prior to recently. 

Senator Surpsteap. Then, do you think that England is absolved 
from any method or manner in which they can get American exchange, 
even to the extent of selling nationals’ holdings, that is, of British 
nationals? IT mean English nationals in South Africa, in India, in 
Canada, and in Australia. 

General Woop. 1 don’t know, sir; because 1 don’t know anything 
about their holdings in any other countries except the United Stutes 
and, to a limited extent, in Canada. 

Senator SHipsTeap. Wouldn’t it be well to find out? 

General Woop. I think we should find out. I think that is one of 
the questions the Senators should satisfy themselves on before they 
advance money or give credit to England. I think that is one of the 
things that should be found out and checked before we begin to tax 
our own taxpayers for Britain's defense. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Gillette? 

Senator GiLLetTre. General, there are a couple of matters that 
I wish to inquire about. There was some discussion in the inter- 
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rogations that we have had here with reference to the exception that 
was taken to your statement that this bill contemplates a blank. 
check grant of power; and your attention was directed by some of 
the Senators to the provision in the bill in section 6, which provides 
for the authorization of the necessary money to be appropriated to 
carry out the powers and activities under the bill, 

You are not appearing here or attemping to appear here as a con- 
stitutional lawyer or a parliamentarian. 

General Woop. Most certainly as neither. 

Senator Ginterre. In that connection may | direct your attention 
to subsection (2) of section 3 and subsection (b) of subsection 5, page 
3, in which the power is given to the President to dispose of defense 
articles in such manner as he sees fit and on such terms as lie sees fit, 
to the direct or indirect benefit of the United States, 

Now, with that power it is possible, as has been testified, for the 
President to give away these defense articles, Do you so construe 
the bill? 

General Woop. That is my understanding of the bill, that he could 
give them away. 

Senator Giuterre, And it is my understanding. Now, if he gives 
them awny there is no appropriation needed to take care of that action, 
is there? 

General Woop. No, sir. And, as I understood Senator La Follette 
or Senator Vandenberg, that really constitutes the blank check. 

Senator GiuLerre. In addition to that, if the President exercises 
the powers given by subsection (1) of section 3, “to manufacture in 
arsenals, factories, and shipyards, or otherwise procure,” if under that 
power the President enters into a contract for the manufacture of 
defense articles or purchases them from some other country or in some 
other way, can you imagine the Congress of the United States, or any 
Member of the Congress, refusing to appropriate the money to sustain 
the President in the power that we authorized him to exercise? 

General Woop, Not if it were manufactured, because it would be no 
vood for anything else. 

Senator Giirterre, Then the check provided by section 6, as sug- 
gested by my colleagues here would not, in fact, be a check at all on 
the President if he gave away the material or if he entered into con- 
tracts under the powers that we gave him? 

General Woop, That is my understanding. 

Senator Ginverre. Now, General, there is one other matter, In 
the interrogation and colloquy carried on between you and Senator 
Connally, of Texas, [| was afraid that possibly there would be some 
misconception of your testimony because of the line of interrogation 
pursued by the Senator from Texas. And I wish he were here now, 
since Tat referring to it. But particular attention was directed to 
subsection (2) of section 3--- 

To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any such 
fovernment any defense article —- 
and you were questioned as to whether this bill gave additional power 
to the President over the power that he now has to dispose of such 
articles, 

In that connection [want to ask vou one question; and T will tres- 
pass upon the time of the committee to preface it- by reading from 
two or three provisions of the present law. 
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Section 3 says, as its opening phrase, “Notwithstanding tho provi- 
sions of any other law.” 

Then go down to subsection (2)— 

To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any such 
government any defense article * * * notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law. 

Now I will read to you two or three provisions of the present law -- 
our neutrality law, section 2 (a): 

Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation under the authority 
of section 1 (a) it shall thereafter be unlawful for any American vessel to carry 
any passengers or any articles or materials to any state named in such proclama- 
tion. 

That is the present law. 


(e) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation under the author- 
ity of section 1 (a) it shall thereafter be unlawful to export or transport, or attempt 
to export or transport, or cause to be exported or transported, from the United 
States to any state named in such proclamation, any articles or materials until 
all right, title, and interest therein shall have been transferred to some foreign 
government, agency, institution, association, partnership, corporation, or national. 

That is the present law. 

Subsection (i)---that every American vessel to which the provisions 
of subsections (g) and (h) apply, and every neutral vessel to which 
the provisions of subsection (1) apply, shall, before departing from a 
port or from the jurisdiction of the United States, file a sworn stato- 
ment as to what he is carrying and to where he is carrying it. 

That is the present liw existing at this time. 

Section 8 (a) of the same law says: 

Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation under the authority 
of section I (a), it shall thereafter be unlawful for any person within the United 
States to solicit or receive any contribution for or on behalf of the Government of 
any State named in such proclamation or for or on behalf of any agent or instru-~ 
mentality of anv such State. 

That is under existing law. 

Now, without reading any further from those laws, if this bill is 
enacted into law with the “notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law,” the President shall have the power to dispose of these 
munitions in such manner as he sees fit, when he sees fit, and on such 
terms as he sees fit. 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Ginnerre. Then this law, if enacted, is a decided change in 
the present. authority that the President has, is it not? 

General Woop. That is exactly my understanding of it, Senator— 
that this law has the power to nullify or abrogate the provisions of 
the neutrality law. But, not being a parlimentarian or a lawyer, I 
cannot argue with the Senator from Texas as to what the bill means. 
You gentlemen will have to do that arguing. 

Senator Ginerre. And it is a fair deduction that the purpose of 
the law is to abrogate all existing provisions which now prevent those 
very things? 

General Woop. 1 think that is what gets the Javman and alarnis 
them in this law, “notwithstanding the provisions of any other law.” 
[think that is the crux of a lot of distrust of the law. And it seems 
to me that it is needless, beeause a law could be framed that gives 
the specifie authority that the President wants. 
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Senator GiuLetre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Senator Clark? 

Senator Chark of Missouri. General, To hope vou will not. be 
offended if for a particular purpose I take the trouble to qualify yon 
again as a witness. 

You are a graduate of the Military Academy at West Point, are 
you not? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. You served for a number of years ag 
an officer in the Regular Army? : 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You did participate in the construction 
of the Panama Canal, did you not? 

General Woop. Yes; for 10 years. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. And Congress recognized your services 
in that connection? 

General Woop, Yes. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. You were advanced two steps out of 
your turn in promotion as a result of your services in connection with 
the construction of the Panama Canal? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You entered business and were very 
successful in bus:uess between the time of your retirement from the 
Army and the eve.t of the World War? 

General Woop. Fairly successful. 

Senator CLrark of Missouri. And you came back into the service 
as a colonel, didn’t you, General, in one of the great combat divisions 
of the World War-—the Rainbow Division? 

General Woop. IT came back as a major, and then I was made a 
colonel, and L went over with the Rainbow Division; but I didn’t 
have the opportunity of serving much with them. 

Senator CLiank of Missouri. The Rainbow Division was one of the 
first two outfits that went over, was it not? 

General Wooo. We were the second outfit that went over. 

Senator CLark of Missouri, And during your service you were a 
major general? 

General Woop. No, sir. IT was a brigadier general. T was acting 
quartermaster general. I eould not be made quartermaster general 
beeause T had never served in the Quartermaster Corps of the Army, 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You acted in the Quartermaster Corps 
of the Army during the period of the great emergency? 

General Woon. Yes. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Since your retirement you have been 
extremely suceessful, as [understand it. 

Now, General, in view of your own experience | would like to call 
your attention to a speech which was made on Friday night in my 
home city of St. Louis by a gentleman who served a few months by 
appointment in the United States Senate, who is now a professional 
propagandist in favor of getting us into war, and who is particularly 
in favor of this bill---Mr. Ernest Gibson, Jr., I would like to emphasize 
the difference between the senior and the junior. He said in St. Louis 
the other night, or he intimated very strongly. that the American 
First Committee was affiliated with Mr. Goebel’s organization and 
various German propagandist organizations, and he said that Lord 
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Haw Haw spoke in favor of the American First Committee as a group of 
patriots who had Goebel’s blessing. I would like to ask you this 
question because I am interested in it. Have you been in treasonable 
correspondence with Goebel or any propagandist organization? What 
has been the connection of the American First Committee, yourself, 
or any other member of the committee, so far as you know, in any 
manner, shape, or form, with the Goebels in Germany or their propa- 
gandist organization in this country? 

~ General Woop. None whatever, and anybody who says so is a liar. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. I was very certain of that, and that is 
the reason why I asked you. 

I think that you said awhile ago that this America First Committee 
was organized to combat the efforts of the William Alien White 
committee. You mean the ex-William Allen White committee? 

General Woop. Yes. : 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. In other words, William Allen White 
was blacked out when he said he was not in favor of engaging the 
United States in war; is that not so? 

General Woop. Mr. White said he went into it in good faith. 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. I am sure he did. 

General Woop. To afford England aid short of war, but that he 
found, in his New York and Washington chapters, that their real 
purpose was not to aid England but to get us into the war. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. When this organization, under its 
president’s control, found out that Mr. White was not going whole 
hog with them, Mr. White was blacked out? 

General Woop. He certainly was. 

Senator CLark of Missouri, And the statement that I just read to 
vou a moment ago was a statement of the ex-William Allen White 
committee, rather than the William Allen White committee? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. General, we had some discussion— 
[am sorry Senator Pepper and Senator Connally have retired—in 
which they endeavored to put words in your mouth that the provisions 
of this bill were not a blank check; that is, that they sunple amount 
to an authorization. I understand you are not a lawyer, General. 
You said several times you are not a lawyer, but you have had some 
experience, observation, and possibly personal experience, with 
appropriations in Congress, have you not? 

General Woop. IT have not had sinee the days of the Canal, when 
[was up before the Appropriations Committee. I know the general 
procedure; yes. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You are familiar with the fact, as 
most Americans ave who have ever taken the trouble to investigate 
the matter at all and are familiar with it at all, that the authorization 
isalways the camels’ nose getting into the tent? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLrark of Missouri. And that if there is a general author- 
zation in that limited amount and the President, in pursuance of 
such general authorization, proceeds to enter into contracts, whether 
Congress has previously appropriated for those contracts or not, & 
deficiency estimate may be sent in, with the appropriation of the 
actual money to which the United States will have been committed 
by the action of the President acting under these general author- 
MAUOns, 
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That is a matter known to all Members. 

Since the Senator from Texas and the Senator from Florida took the 
trouble to make ex parte statements, I would like to make an ex parte 
statement to the extent that everybody who is familiar with Congres. 
sional practice knows that it is true that when an authorization hes 
once been made and the President enters into a contract under that 
authorization and the Budget Bureau estimates for them, the credit 
of the United States is committed and the appropriation must neces- 
sarily follow. 

Now, General, something has been said about the powers of the 
President under this bill. T would like to direct your attention to the 
provisions of the bill again on page 2, section 3: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the President may, from time to 
time, when he deems it in the interest of national defense, authorize the Secretary of 
War, the Seerctary of the Navy, or the head of any other department or agency of 
the Government-— 

Now, does not the provision “head of any other department or 
agency of the Government” include the R. F.C. or the Commerce 
Department or any other department of the Government? 

General Woop. I should say so, 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You were at one time, as | understood. 
called to Washington to be the special adviser of the Secretary of 
Commerce? 

General Woop. For a very short. period, 

Senator CLarKk of Missouri. Would you not consider that the lan- 
guage “or the head of any other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment” would include the R. F.C. or the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation or any other ageney which he might see fit lo use? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Crark of Missouri (reading): 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under their jutis- 
diction-—- 

That is very clear-— 
or otherwise procure, any defense article for the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital to the defense of the United States. 

Now, General, do you see any escape from the proposition that that 
provision, taken in connection with the terms “notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law,’? would authorize the President of the 
United States to set aside the Walsh-Healey Act or the Wagner Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act or the Wage-Hour Act, or any other law 
which he might. consider in confliet with his plans for the manufacture 
of these articles? 

General Woop. Certainly, 1 do think so, and I think that is the 
wordjng that worries the people. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. It is certainty what worries me. 

General Woop. | think the people want to aid the defense program 
and do everything they can. Nobody wants to stand up here and 
obstruct anything, but this bill, [ think, has got the people all ever 
the country worrled and upset as to what it does mean, and it seems 
to me that it could be made specific. It could be made understand- 
able. 

1 think that the phrase “notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law” alone has got men all over this country worried about the 
implications of this bill. 
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Senator CLark of Missouri. Let me go a little bit further, General, 
and L repeat the first phrase of the section: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law-— 
the President has the authority-— 
to sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment any defense article. 

Dropping down just a paragraph, which is to be read in the same 
connection: 

The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign government reecives 
any aid authorized under subsection (8) shall be those which the President deems 
satinfactory-- 

In his sole discretion--- 
and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repayinent in kind of 
property, Or any other direct or indircet benefit which the President deems satis- 
factory. 

Under that provision would not the President have authority to give 
any nation in the world that he saw fit, in his sole discretion, any part 
of the United States Navy or any part of the United States Army with 
such considerations as that they would not again call us Uncle Shylock 
or the French would agree to put President Wilson’s name back on a 
street which they took down? Do vou see any limits to the Presi- 
dent’s discretion in this matter? 

General Woop. 1 see no limits. 

Senator Ciuark of Missouri, The next provision is that the Presi- 
dent shall have authority, in his sole diseretion, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other Jaw: 

To test, inspeet, prove, repair, outfit, recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense article for any sueh government. 

Now, that means that the ships of any foreign government, in the 
discretion of the President, of any belligerent actually engaged in the 
war, may be brought into our own ports for the facilities of either 
privately owned or Government-owned navy yards to any extent that 
the President might see fit? Is that the only construction that can 
be placed on that? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator CLiark of Missouri. Do you have any doubt, General, that 
the effeet of the use of our ports would be to bring the war right to our 
own doorstep, in contravention to our late convention with our friends 
to the south of us with regard to the neutral zone? 

General Woop. We have signed an agreement with the South 
American nations which this would contravene. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. In effect, it abrogates our agreement 
with them? 

General Woop. It abrogates our agreement with them. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. And our provision for the defense zone 
or the neutral zone outside the Americas to which we refuse the war 
to be broucht; is that correct? 

General Woop. Exactly. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. The next paragraph reads that the 
President has the power, notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law: 

To communicate to any such government any defense information, pertaining 


to any defense article furnished to such government under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 
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As an old, experienced Army officer, you do not. have any doubt, do 
you, that if we transferred any military secrets, such as our bomb 
sight or our apparatus for ascertaining the approach of planes or any 
other military secret we might have, to one ielieceniits it is only a 
question of time before the other belligerent gets it? . 

General Woop. They will be bound to cateh up with it. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. They are bound to do it if it is used 
in actual warfare? 

Cieneral Woon. Yes. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Frora your experience as Acting Quarter. 
master General of the Army, which, of course, is one of the great pro- 
curement agencies of the Army, is it not a fact that the control of 
the flow of munitions and the flow of supplies -and T take it, General, 
that you agree with me that under the definition of “defense articles” 
that includes----- 

General Woop. It includes everything. 

Senrtor Crark of Missouri. Tt includes anything. Possibly a 
funeral may be left out, but I do not know whether it is or not. It 
includes food. it includes clothing, it includes shoes, and it includes 
every article that you can think of, as you found out in your capacity 
as Acting Quartermaster General of the Army? ; 

General Woon. Yes. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Having in mind that expericnce, Gen- 
eral, is it not a fact that the absolute control of the flow of munitions 
and supplies and food and clothing and everything of that sort really 
constitutes on the part of the person who is in that position a sort of 
super, super general staff? 

General Woop. Well, it gives control, if it is on a sufficiently large 
seale, of the economy of the country. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Is not this true? It is not only a 
matter of control of the economy of this country. let us assume, but 
the matter of the control of the flow of these items constitutes on the 
part of whoever holds that power a sort of super, super general staff 
on strategy as well as everything else? 

Goneral Woop. Yes. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. For instance, let us assume the case 
that the British would come to the President of the United States, 
assuming that. this bill is enacted, and would say, “Well, if vou will 
give us 500 airplanes we will start a drive on the old Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. We will start a drive from Turkey to the Balkans.” 

Would it not be up to the President to determine, from a tactical 
and strategical standpoint, whether he thought that was a grant of 
supplies and munitions that was desirable and necessary? 

General Woop. Well, in the present situation he would be the 
arbiter, if this bill passed. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. He is bound by the arbiter, and if he 
is the arbiter of munitions, is he not in exactly the same position 
that Lloyd George was in when he was Minister of Munitions and 
superseded the opinions of the General Staff and military and naval 
authorities, whenever he pleased, through his control of munitions? 

General Woop. Well, anyone who controls the flow of munitions 
and supplies in a modern war in a sense controls the war. 

Senator Cirark of Missouri. So what this bill does is that it con- 
stitutes the President of the United States a super, super general 
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staff, through his control of the great munitions power of the United 
States. Is that not your observation, as a great procurement officer 
during the war? 

General Woop. Particularly at this time when England has not 
the resources to supply herself, 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. If England was able to support her- 
self, this question would not arise, but assuming that ths United 
States is to be the arsenal of the whole world, the President, under 
this bill, is set up as really the super authority as to what armaments 
are necessary for this place, that place, and the other place? 

General Woop. Yes; he has got the lever to control things. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. The other day the Seeretary of State, 
is his testimony before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs-— 
and | think that Ido not violate any confidence at all in saying that 
in executive session before this committee he repeated that state- 
ment kept referring to Great Britain and Greece as the only people 
who were involved in this proposed bill. Do you-see any mention of 
Great Britain or Greece here? 

General Woop. 1 say there is no limit as to time, countries, or 
money. As 1 read the bill, these supplies could be sent to any 
country on the face of the globe. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. In other words, this is a measure 
without limitation as to time, space, substance, or amount, is it not? 

General Woop. I would put it: Time, countries, and money. 

Senator Crark of Missourl. There is nothing in this bill to pro- 
hibit the President, if in his discretion he saw fit, to start on an ap- 
peasement program toward Russia, is there? 

General Woop, You mean shipping supplies to Russia? 

Senator Crark of Missouri, Well, send them machine tools, send 
them airplanes, and give them a couple of ships, if he wanted to. 

General Woop. He could. 

Senator CLrark of Missouri, It has been repeatedly mentioned in 
the newspapers, from the same sources that forecast the destroyer 
deal, that Great Britain is bringing great pressure to bear on the 
United States to have us make some gestures in the direction of ap- 
peasement to Russia, and we did actually release to them $2,000,000 
worth of machine tools, which we greatly needed ourselves. 

If the President, in his sole discretion, saw fit to turn over any 
amount of munitions from the Army and the Navy, or anybody else, 
to Russian to protect Great Britain’s position in the Orient, there is 
full authority in this bill to do it; is there not? 

General Woop. There is full authority, as I read the bill, to give 
these supplies or munitions to any nation in the world. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Well, some of these retired admirals, 
who are the principal propagandists for war, naming Admiral Yates 
Sterling for one, have been going around saying that we ought to 
pull our whole fleet out of the Pacific to convoy vessels in the war 
zone. I am not saying he would do this, but if he wanted to give 
Japan a couple of battleships to guarantee us that they would not 
jump us while we are out of the Pacific, he could do it? 

General Woon. As I read it; yes, he could. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Something was said to the effect that 
the President is not likely to do various things. You have read the 
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writings of Thomas Jefferson, who once lived in this country, I an 
sure, General? 

General Woop, Yes, sir. 

Senator CLanrk of Missouri. Do you recall that at one time he said 
in discussing powers to be granted, “1t must be assumed that what 
might be done, under a grant of power, would be done’? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. In other words, he was simply dis. 
cussing the grant of power? 

General Woon, Yes. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. And is that not the only safe rule that 
the Congress of the United States can follow in a Ceca grant. of 
powers assuming that what can be done may be done under the 
power granted? 

General Woop, Certainly. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. In other words, we are not entitled to 
consider for ourselves the proposition ef whether any particular 
individual who may at the moment occupy the Presidency of the 
United States is likely to do a particular thing? If we give him 
authority to do it, that power has gone from the Congress and it 
may be done; is that not correct? 

General Woop. Yes; with no limitation as to the possible illness or 
incapacity of the President. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. That is precisely what J was thinking 
about. You recall a period when the President of the United States 
in the last war was stricken, and for some time nobody knew who was 
the President, whether it was the Vice President, the President’s 
wife, or the President's secretary, or who actually was exercising the 
exccutive authority. 

Now, General, you said sumething a moment ago about. an insurance 
company owned by English capital in the United States. As a matter 
of fact, there are a number of those companies, are there not, General? 

General Woop. Well, you see, they have to keep surpluses in this 
country: -- 

Senator Crank of Missouri. I understand that all the assets of the 
company are not owned by the owners of the company, but I have 
been informed that there are several billion dollars of actual assets in 
this country owned by the stockholders of these British companies. 
Do you know anything about that? 

General Woop. Well, the memorandum I have is that the knock- 
down sale value of the American branches and American-owned 
subsidiaries of English fire and casualty insurance companies is 
$381,000,000. Those are fire and casualty companies only. Now, 
I do not know whether there are others. 

Senator Clark of Missouri. That is about how much, General? 

General Woop. About $400,000,000. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. General, you said something a while 
ago, in response to the question of Senator Reynolds, about the 
desirability of weukening a potential adversary as long as we do not 
weaken ourselves. [ take it-—-and T have read a number of your 
speeches--that we ought not to attempt to weaken a potential 
adversary by giving anybody else anything that we might need 
eventually for our own defense? 
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General Woop. As an ex-soldier, you understand that. That 
comes first. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. In other words, you would not, under 
any conditions whatever, want to transfer to Great Britain or Greeee 
or anybody else, no matter how friendly we might be to them, any 
naval vessel, any tank, any airplane, any rifle, or anything else that, 
in the worst eventuality, we might actually need for our own defense? 

General Woop. Anything that would impair our own defense. 
I think there is room for argument in the statement that certainly our 
older models can go over there and perhaps we win out by letting them 
have the older model planes so that we can get the latest model planes. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. This bill has been called a lend-lease 
bill, You do not think that any matériel, guns, or ships or airplanes 
or anything else that we sent to anybody would be worth anything 
ious if they returned the same? 

General Woop. Of course not. They would not be assets. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. In your observation, a lot of the 78's 
that were carried through a hard engagement would not be worth a 
particle if they were returned? 

General Woop. No; and that is why I believe, Senator, that if we 
come to the pomt when we think it is national policy to extend eredits 
when their resources are exhausted, 1 do not believe in ealling it a 
loan, lease, or anything else. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. That is a fake. You and I are old 
soldiers. Let us use plain terms. That is a fake? 

General Woop. You cither make a gift or, as Senator Reynolds 
suggests, you try to get quid pro quo. You might get a base in ex- 
change for a half million dollars, or this or that, hut do not call it a 
loan, beeause we know the loans will never be repaid and, as a matter 
of fact, you will get nothing but hard feelings, as we did in the last 
war. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You would even suggest that we would 
not ever want them back at. all? 

General Woop. Certainly; one thing we learned from the last war, 
if we, as I say, do come to that point, 1s that we do not call it a loan 
or lease. Let us make it either a gift or a purchase. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. General, just one other thing. It was 
testified here the other day by the Acting Under Secretary of the 
Treasury that our servicing charges—that is, the expense of servicing 
these loans that we made to Great Britain and other allies during 
the war, which have not been repaid—amounted to about $7,060,- 
000,000. which has been raised by the American people and must 
ultimately be raised by the American people. I afterwards got a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury in which he stated that the 
amount was above that, but there were further reductions to be made. 
Anyway, it was about $7,000,000,000. 

Is there anything in this bill that puts a limitation on the amount 
of money to be raised from the American people by taxation? Is 
there any limitation on the service or charges? 

General Woop. Nothing at all. 

Senator CLuark of Missouri. Is there anything to prevent the com- 
plete underwriting of the war, as far as the British are concerned, 
which might last 8 or 10 years or longer, and run into thirty or forty 
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or fifty billion dollars, all of which money would have to be raised 
and paid by the American people? 

General Woop. Well, Senator, of course, as I see it, if we enter the 
war as an active belligerent-—— 

Senator CLark of Missouri. We will have to go through with it, of 
course. 

General Woop. We should not fool ourselves. We will not only 
have to go through with it, but we will take the principal burden, 
In other words, we will bear the lion’s share of the cost. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. In other words, we are underwriting 
now, by passing the bill, the war, without limit, are we not? Is there 
any escape from that proposition? 

General Woov. Not if we enter the war. Iam still hopeful. I do 
not. believe the bill should be passed, but I am hopeful that the 
President will not involve us as an active belligerent. I am not so 
hopeful about some of his successors. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Whether we get into the war or not, 
under this bill do we not underwrite the whole British prosecution 
of the war? 

General Woop. Well, that depends on the President. He might 
not necessarily underwrite all of it, but he could underwrite part of it, 
certainly, and there is no limit to that part. If he chooses to under: 
write it all, he can. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. We were referring to the ex-blacked-out 
William Allen White committee, and the professional propagandist 
of the committee to get the United States into war, Mr. Eichelberger. 
He made a speech Friday night in which he said this war must be 
continued until the United States and Great Britain could absolutely 
dictate the terms of peace, That is an organization which has had 
great. influence in the various steps toward war which have been taken. 

If that policy should be adopted, we are underwriting the whole 
expenses of the war, are we not? 

ieneral Woop. Substantially. 

Senator CLhark of Missouri. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Senator Nye, have you any questions? 

Senator Nyt. General, you have been up against. a very difficult 
afternoon, and IT am not going to prolong the few questions 1 want to 
ask. T really feel that T owe you an apology for asking any. 

In the light of the very eminent part you played in the forces of the 
United States in winning the World War, do you think we played a 
material part. in winning the war which started in 1914? 

General Woop. Well, I think if we had not entered the war the 
Allies would have lost. it. Our entranee into the war won the war 
for them, and afterward we did not get, as far as I could ever find out, 
one single bit of gratitude for it. 

Sepator Nye. [was about to ask you whether you had any knowl- 
edge of any expression of gratitude for what we had done. 

General Woop, Senator, I was in a London banking house in 1933, 
and T had the banker tell me that we had not done a damned thing 
during the war. 

Senator Nye. That was a rather common opinion of leading people 
in England, was it not? 

General Woop. Yes. 
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Senator Nye. We were called by most of them, among other things, 
Uncle Shylock, were we not? 

General Woop. We certainly were. 

Senator Nye. Do you suppose there would be a better reaction to 
out helping this time than there was last time? 

General Woop. I doubt it. 

Senator Nyg. General, allegedly in an interview Winston Churchill 
told an American newspaper correspondent this: 

Ameriea’s entranee into the war was disastrous, not only for your country 
but for the Allies as well, because had you stayed at home and minded your own 
business we would have made peace with the Central Powers in the spring of 1917, 
and then there would have been no collapse in Russia, followed by communism; 
no break-down in Italy, followed by fascism; and nazi-ism would not at present 
be enthroned in Germany. If America had stayed out of the war and minded 
her own business, none of these “isms” would today be sweeping the Continent 
of Europe and breaking down parliamentary governinent. 

Now, knowing that you had an audience with Winston Churchill, 
are you impressed with the fact that he might have said that? 

General Woop. I think so, sir. As a matter of fact, I wrote to 
Mr. Griffin, who was the man that he gave the interview to, and he 
suid that that statement was correct, though Churchill denied it. 

I had a similar expericnee with Mr. Churchill myself, though again 
he and T were the only ones present and all 1 could give the Senators 
isiny word as a gentleman. 

Senator Nyse. Will you tell us what was the result of your audience 
with Mr. Churehill? First, when was it? 

General Woop. Well, this was in November 1936. I was on a trip 
to London—and this has, in a way, no relation to the bill——- 

The CuarrMan. You need not mind about that, General. It is 
probably more appropriate if it is wholly disassociated from the bill. 

reneral Woop. Senator George, I had luncheon with Mr. Churchill 
in his flat in London. 

The Cuarmman. You need not tell anything that you think socially 
you ought not to divulge. 

General Woop. This might be interesting to you. At that time in 
England there were two so-called parties. One party believed in a 
friendly attitude toward Germany, in letting them turn east and fight 
Russia, and Mr. Churchill was discussing that with me. 

I eannot give all the conversation, but I remember particularly these 
words that he spoke: “Germany is getting too strong. We must 
smash her.” Those words made a great impression on my mind at the 
time, because it seemed to me that if one of the leading English states- 
men felt that way certainly war was inevitable sooner or later. 

Other gentlemen in London that I talked to felt, as I say, in favor 
of what they called their eastern policy, letting Germany go cast 
and eventually fight Russia. 

Senator Nys. If that was the sentiment on the part of Mr. Churchill 
and others, did they impress upon you at that time that when that 
eee job came it was going to be our war that they were going to 

ght! 

General Woop. I would not say that, but I did notice, every place 
I went in London, at every dinner party that T went to, we were told 
that we ought to be their allies. 

Senator Nyr. In that kind of struggle? 
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General Woop. That we ought to help them. ‘That, however, was 
3 vears before the war began. 

Senator Nye. Another question, General. You have, of late 
months, been very close to public sentiment, | would be inclined to 
say, throughout the country. You find, of course, that people very 
largely unre eager to help Britain? " 

General Woop. [ think so, sir. [think the great question is where 
the aid should stop. On the one hand, L think-—at least in the Middle 
West-—there ts an overwhelming sentiment against our getting into 
the war. 

Senator Ny. L was about to ask, General, if you have encountered 
this overwhelming sentiment of keeping Ameriea out of that war, 
Hlow much stronger do you find the sentiment to keep out of war than 
the sentiment to aid Mngland? 

General Woop. Well, it is difficult to tell, Senator. There is a 
great sentiment for aiding England; I think a good deal of it because 
the country has been scared to death, but whatever the reason, it is 
there, The overwhelming majority of the people, I believe, are in 
favor of aiding England, and the overwhelming majority of the people 
are against our going into the war. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to tell how far they think the aid 
should go. Some think that the aid should be extended in the mate- 
rial aid we are giving now, sticking to our Neutrality Act and to 
Senator Johnson’s act. Others think that we ought to go beyond that 
and begin to give them money as soon us they run out of money. 

The one step, I think, people understand that does mean war is if 
we send our merchant vessels into the war zone. 1 think even the 
masses of people understand that. step means war, and they do not 
want to take that step. 

Senator Nyt. People generally, you have already testified, have 
been called to look upon this bill as a bill to aid England? 

General Woop. L did not catch that question. 

Senator Nye. The American public has been given to understand 
that this lend-lease bill is a bill primarily for the purpose of aiding 
England, has it not? 

General Woop, Well, I think it has been put up more as a defense 
bill, and, of course, the people are all in favor of defense. | do not 
care in what part of the country you are or what party you belong 
to or anything else. They are overwhelmingly in favor of defense, 
and its official title, as Ll understand is A defense’’—is ‘“ Lend-lease 
bill” the official title, Senator George? 

The CuatrMan. It is, “Further to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 

General Woon. Well, any bill, certainly, that is for defense, and 
1 would say any bill that was for reasonable aid to England, would 
get the overwhelming support of everybody in this country; but. it is 
because this bill has such implications of involvement in war, to which 
the people are, L believe, overwhelmingly opposed, that there is doubt 
as to the bill. It seems to me that doubt could be cleared up. I am 
not a parliamentarian, and Ido not know how to word a bil 

Senator Nyz. Do you feel that a considerable part of those who 
are urging enactment of this legislation understand what is in the bill? 

General Woop. Well, I do not know who is urging the enactment 
of this legislation. 
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Senator Nyg. Oh, there aro letters pouring in upon the Congress 
these days, General, urging us to support the lend-lease bill. 

General Woop. Well, I do not. think they do understand it. In 
fact, after 1 was questioned by Senator Connally I was not sure I 
understood it niveelf, 

Senator Nye. One more question, General. You have stated that 
the Ameriea First Committee was organized to offset and combat the 
influence of the committee to aid the Allies, commonly referred to as 
the White committee? 

Senator CLark of Missouri. The ex-White committee. 

Senator Nyr, The Senator from Missouri repeatedly refers to it as 
the ex-White committee. 

So far us you know, no spokesman for that committee has made any 
pluns to be heard during these hearings. Have you any knowledge 
as to why that might be, in light of the public urge behind this bill? 

General Woop. Notatall. I debated with him, asa matter of fact, 
in Chicago, but I do not know why he has not asked to be called. 

Senator Nye. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Byrnes, have you any questions? 

Senator Byrnes. General, while I am in hearty disagreement with 
my good friend from Missouri about the power in this bill for the 
President either to spend or to contract to spend a dollar without an 
appropriation, I agree with you that you should not be expected, 
if we disagree, to be familiar with it, and I am not. going to ask you 
about it. 

General Woop. Please do not. 

Senator Byrnes. As my friend says, we are in professional disagree- 
ment, JI want to ask you only whether you are still, after all this 
examination, of the opinion that we should aid Great Britain? 

General Woop. Yes; within the limits I set. 

Senator Byrnes. You said “short of war’’? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Byrnes. Would you put any limitation upon the method 
in which that aid should be granted, such as denandiae a mortgage 
upon some land or some transfer, such as of Newfoundland or other 
places, as has been suggested, or would you aid them for the reason 
that you previously gave? 

General Woon. First, I think there is no question about the aid 
within the limits of the Neutrality Act and the Johnson Act, which is 
the aid they are getting now. I mean, send them all the ships, planes, 
and everything they want that they can pay for. 

Senator Byrnes. So far as the aid now being sent is concerned, it 
is being paid for and cash has been laid on the barrel. 

General Woop. Exactly. 

Senator Byrnes. That is not any great aid to Great Britain other 
than furnishing the material that they could not buy elsewhere. 

General Woop. Yes, Senator; but of course, it is that aid that is 
keeping England going now. 

Senator Byrnes. Is that the only aid you are in favor of, when 
they put cash on the barrel? 

General Woop. Now. When their resources are exhausted it will 
be a different situation. I am not sure in my mind and I cannot give 
you an answer, It seems to me that the one thing I am sure I would 
° do is to call anything you gave them a lean. I would not do 
that, 
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Senator Brrnes. Well, the basis on which this bill is presented, 
General, is that they have the assets which will enable them to pay 
for their contractual authorizations for a period of approximately 4 
year and that they cannot enter into contracts for additional plant 
expansion at this time. If vou were sure that that was true, would 
you then be willing to give them aid? 

Ceneral Woop. E would certainly consider it. Then [ would say 
would come up the question, Are you going to give them a gift or are 
you going to ask for quid pro quo? Whatever vou ask for, 1 would 
be specific, 

Senator Byrnes. Therefore, the question Chat vou first would want 
to fix in vour mind is whether they have exhausted their assets? 

General Woop. Yes, Senator; and T think it would certainly pay 
the Senute to cheek it. , 

Senator Byrnes. As 1 understand you, General, vou have not 
cheeked it and you have had no opportunity to cheek it? 

General Woon, Of course, no private citizen can, 

Senator Brrnes. Well, the Sceretary of the Treasury, before the 
committee, made the statement, which you doubtless have in inind, 
that it was doubtful whether a list of all the assets should be made 
public, but he is entirely willing to submit it to any member of the 
committee, if T recall his testimony. 

You have made no inquiry of the Treasury? 

General Woop, Of course not. 

Senator Byrnes. When you mention in your statement that you 
think that real estate should be included, would it make you feel better 
about it if you were advised that, before the committee, the Secretary 
of the Treasury testified that all real estate was included, in response 
toa question of the Senator from Missouri, naming specific individuals, 
and that every piece of property of the Astors or any other subjects 
in the United States must be sold for existing contracts? Would you 
feel better about it if you knew that to be the fact? 

General Woop. If T knew that to be the fact. 

Senator Byrnes. The Secretary of the Treasury indicated a willing- 
ness to be advised by anyone of any holdings that anyone thought 
were not listed, in order that he might check those, stating that he 
was exerting every effort to check that list. 

Would vou mind setting forth what you know about these holdings 
that you believe are not listed? 

General Woop. Well, I simply say, as T told Senator Pepper, I 
believe they are not listed, because 1 got the impression that the 
Secretary of the Treasury only gave us listed securities. Now, | give 
you a number of what are called unlisted securities, The two most 
valuable companies unlisted are the American Viscose and the Lever 
Bros, 

Senator Byrnes. The committee shares your views and will under- 
take to check it, and the Secretary of the Treasury wants to check it 
in any way possible. He told us they were included. My friend from 
Missouri disagrees. My understanding is, after reading the testimony 
today, that it is quite to the contrary. However, that does not change 
my question to you. 

If you will, on a memorandum, set forth these unlisted securities, 
I shall be glad to receive it and ask the committee to send it to the 
Seeretary to ascertain whether or not.they are included. 
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General Woop. I shall be very happy to send you a list of any 
unlisted property that 1 know of. Of course, I cannot say whether 
they are on the Secretary’s list, but you can find out. 

Senator Byrnes. That is what I am asking you for. That is all 
the Secretary wants to know to be assisted in checking. If you have 
it, | hope you will submit it. 

That is all, 

The CHATRMAN, Senator Reynolds, did you say you wished to ask 
another question? 

Senator ReyNoups. General Wood, in pursuance of some questions 
in regard to participation in World War No. 2, do you believe that 
this bill will get us into war? 

General Woop. That is what [am afraid of. 

Senator Reyno ips. Well, if we get into that war and have some 
‘asualtics--deaths, maimed persons, and injuries—those men of 
World War No. 2, that is to say, veterans of World War No. 2, will 
be entitled to benefits by way of pensions under the law, the same as 
benefits are participated in by the veterans of World War No. 1, will 
they not? 

General Woop. I assume so. 

Senator Reyno ips. And in view of the fact that this war will cost, 
billions to the American people, is it not true that one may reasonably 
conclude that all the veterans of World War No. 1 who are now 
drawing pensions will have those pensions materially reduced? Would 
you not say that? 

General Woop. Why, I think so. As a matter of fact, Senator, 
I think that if we go into this war. 

Senator Reynoips. During the World War we had actually killed 
on the spot only about 30,000 men, did we not? That is correct, 
is it not? 

General Woop. About 50,000, I thought. 

Senator Rrrnonips. Twenty thousand more died as a result of 
wounds. That is correct, is it not? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Reynoutps. Now, General, it has been practically a quarter 
of a century since the termination of the last war. J ask vou if it is 
not true that today, 25 years after the last war, during which war we 
had killed only about 50,000 men and only about 200,000 wounded, 
we have not hospitals sufficiently large to provide beds for those men 
who are entitled to consideration. Is that not true? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator RerNoips. And is it not true that we have more men in 
hospitals today than we had killed in the World War? 

General Woop. I do not know, sir. 

Senator ReyNnoips. Twenty-five years afterward? 

General Woop. I do not. know. 

Senator Reynoups. Is it not reasonable to conclude that if we do 
unfortunately get into this war we shall certainly have to double our 
hospital facilities? 

General Woop. Why, Senator, the cost would be so colossal that 
there is no reckoning it. First, this mechanized war is tremendously 
more expensive than the other war. A fighting plane of today costs 
seven times what the fighting plane did in 1917 or 1918. 

Your cost would be so colossal that your system would have to go 
under, I mean your present economic system would have to go under. 
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As I say, after 22 years out of the Army, I do not profess to be g 
military expert, but just from common sense—— 

Senator Reynotps. And it is reasonable to conelude that if we do 
get into this war the people who are going to be hurt the worst are 
those soldiers of World War No. 1 who are drawing pensions, because 
those pensions will be cut at least in two? 

General Woop. I do not know who will be hurt the worst, but ] 
know everybody will be hurt. 

Senator Jounson of California. We would not have any money, 

The Cuaraman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Rniyvnoips. Just one question, if you please. 

I was surprised to hear you state a moment ago that at a luncheon 
with Mr. Churchill in his town house he told you that Germany was 
geting too strong and that they ought to crush them and that he said 
we, the United States, ought to help crush them, 

General Woop. Oh, no. That is not correct. 

Senator REYNOLYs. What was it he said? 

General Woop. He just made the first statement. He said, 
“Germany is getting too strong. We must smash her.” 

Senator Reynoups. “We must smash her.’? Whom did he mean 
by ‘“we’’? 

General Woop. He spoke only of his own country. 

Senator Reynoups. He spoke only of his own country? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator Reynoips. Did he say we ought to help them? 

General Woop. No. 

Senator Rrynorps. He did not say that? 

General Woop. No. 

Senator Reyno.tpos. When was that statement made? What year? 

General Woop. That was in November 1936. 

Senator Rreyno.ips. That was 3 years before the war broke out. 

In view of the fact that this bill provides the authority to manu- 
facture articles—any defense article—for the government of any 
foreign country and to repair and recondition any defense article for 
any foreign country and to communicate to any such foreign govern- 
ment any defense information and to release for export any defense 
article to any such foreign government, and to purchase or otherwise 
acquire arms, munitions, and implements of war produced within the 
jurisdiction of any other foreign country, would you not say that this 
bill ought to be entitled “A bill for the defense of Great Britain at the 
expense of the American people?” : 

General Woop. Well it might be so entitled. 

Senator Rrynoups. [t ought to be. 

General Woop. Well, I do not know. 

Senator Reynotps. And if it is entitled as it is, “Further to promote 
the defense of the United States, and for other purposes,” it is really 
for other purposes or mostly for other purposes; is that right? 

General Woop. That might be it. 

Senator Rrynoups. That is all. 

The CuamrmMan. You really do not believe that serious-minded men 
are proposing a bill here solely in the defense of Great Britain or even 
primarily in the defense of Great Britain? 

General Woon. Why, Senator, no. 
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The Cuammayr. Task you the question frankiy- You have read 
this bill, and now I want to ask you just a very few questions about it, 
not fram a technical point of view, but from its plain language. 

Everything the President is authorized to do under the bill springs 
from his finding that it is in the interest of our national defense; is not 
that. true? 

General Woop. Well, it may be from his view, but he might be 
mistaken, you know. 

The Cuamsan. T understand, General. You assume that any 
President will act with some degree of reason, do you not? 

General Woon. Yes, sir. 

The Charan. Therefore, you do not assume, do you, that any 
President would construc this authority to aid any country that he 
might wish to aid, but only when, in the interest of our own national 
defense, he found amd believed and concluded that the defense of the 
country to which he was extending aid was vital to our defense? 

General Woop. That part [ would disagree with, Senator, because 
J cannot see, for instance, that the defense of Greece or the defense 
of China is vital to our defense. It might be helpful. 

The Ciaran. Well. the President might not think it vital. 
The point Tam getting at is, is it not fair to assume that any Presi- 
dent will exercise some degree of care and reason in concluding what 
country he would aid and that, under the very terms of the bill, he 
could extend no aid exeept when he found it to be in our national 
defense and in aid of some country the defense of which he deemed 
vital to our defense? 

1doe not say that any President would aid Greece or China. 1 ask 
vou this now, General: You do believe that we should maintain the 
Monroe Doetrme? 

General Woon, Certainly. 

The CHamaan. You would not abandon that? 

General Woop. No. 

The Caamman. We could not afford to abandon it, could we? 

General Woop. No. 

The Cuarrpaan. We could not limit aid, under this bill, to Great 
Britain, could we, with any degree of safety and leave exposed the 
whole question of whether we would thereby withdraw such aid as 
this bill authorizes the President to give to any South American 
country if it became necessary for us to defend it under the Monroe 
Doctrine? So vou would not enumerate the countries, would you? 

General Wooo. Right now I would just enumerate one, 

The Crarrmman. Now, General, suppose you said, “The President. 
is authorized to extend aid to Great Britain.” Would not that 
exclude aid to anv South American country? 

General Woon. Not if he brought it up to Congress afterward. 1 
do not sec, Senator, that-in the history of the United States there has 
ever been given such broad authority. 

The Cuamsaan. [am not debatng the general question with you 
new. Tam asking vou some simple questions on which you and 1 
could agree. Tecan assure you that Ino more want to see this country 
in war than you do, and I agree with your statement that the vast 
majority of our people do not want to go to war, and so long as they 
keep that state of mind we will not go to war. 
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I must think that any man who is in the Chief Executive’s office 
and exercising his authority given under this bill must be mindful of 
all the pertinent and relevant facts. 

I know very well that it may easily be said that the President may 
do so-and-so, that he may proceed under this bill without any restraints 
but I want to beg you to remember, because I think this is important 
that I think this country is in danger from two sources, from the 
extremists on both sides; and I think on analysis you will agree with 
me. We are in danger from the extremists who want to go to war and 
who think we should go to war. I may say, with equal conviction, 
that we are in danger from the extremists who believe that any reason- 
able authority, even though it be broad authority, is necessarily bound 
to involve the country in war. 

Between those two extremists, I do not wonder that many of our 
people are confused, and I take it that you and I both try to stay out 
of those classes, because your testimony has been very frank. 

You have said that you could reason, as a military man, and based 
upon your experience, our aiding Britain without the sacrifice of the 
things necessary to our own defense? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. And you have said that if you were convinced of 
the fact, which fact you have frankly stated that you are not con- 
vineed of, that Britain’s resources were exhausted, you would con- 
sider granting her aid by way of gift, unless something in exchange 
that you might regard as beneficial might be given to us? 

General Woop. That states my position. 

The CHarrman. I have no quarrel with you on that point, but I do 
beg you to remember that every authority given the President. under 
the bill is based upon his finding and conclusion that the exercise of 
that power is in the interest of our national defense and the aid to be 
given to every country is to be given to a country the defense of which 
the President deems vital or finds to be vital in our own defense. 

Under this bill, and without arguing the points, because you 
frankly said you were not familiar with the phraseology, the only 
means that are available to the President arise from these particular 
sources: First, he may transfer any defense articles—and I grant you 
that that is a broad term and embraces anything that may be used for 
defensive purposes-—as defined in the bill, now on hand or in the process 
of manufacture. In that sense, he does not have to come to Congress. 

But I ask you, as an experienced businessman and as a distinguished 
officer, if you would assume for a moment that the President would 
transfer anything that was essential to our defense, with the knowledge 
that he must in turn come back to Congress and ask Congress for an 
appropriation to replace it. That is the first source from which he 
can supply anything that he can give or transfer or sell or otherwise 
dispose of to any country. The second is such articles that may be 
made from appropriations under our defense program. 

Now, is it not fair to assume that any man exercising only reason- 
able judgment would know that he could not come back to Congress 
and ask that articles manufactured with the money already anpro- 
priated for our own national defense be replaced without the certainty 
that Congress would question his acts? _ 

There is one other source from which he may have money, under 
this bill, with which to execute his powers, and that is from such 
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repayments as these nations to which defense articles are furnished 
may make. 

You have already answered, and I think you are entirel right, 
that in a great emergency advances made to a nation are really gifts, 
unless you presently get some consideration for what you are giving 
that nation. No reasonable person, I think, could for a moment 
imagine that any considerable sum of money or other things of value 
would be returned by any of these countries or any country to which 
the President would advanco or loan or lease or transfer defense 
articles during the life of this bill. 

Now, you come down to the one final thing, after all, and that is 
the appropriation from Congress. I do not want to argue the question 
that has been raised by some of my colleagues on the committee, 
but you never contracted, did you, General, for any supplies for the 
Army until you had the authority and the funds in hand to pay for 
those supplies? 

General Woop. Of course, we could not, but during the Great War 

you could get those very fast from the Congress. 
" The Cuarrman. Now you are coming down to it. You want to 
retain specific powers in Congress. If Congress is so weak and worth- 
less as to grant any appropriation that the President may come to 
the Congress and ask for, what kind of protection are you going to get 
from Congress, anyhow? That is just a practical question. It is not 
legal or legalistic. 

If, as has been intimated and strongly suggested, the President is 
going to assume that Congress will grant any sum that he wishes and 
may tentatively discuss contracts, without any authority having been 
given or any money having been given with which to do it, would 
there be any protection in reserving any power in the hands of that 
kind of Congress? 

After all, is it not a question of the exercise of the best business 
judgment, with reasonable confidence in those who have been either 
elected or selected to administer our laws? If we are going to give 
any aid to Great Britain or to any other country, does it not necessarily 
follow that reasonable powers at least—let me say rather broad 
powers—must be given? 

General Woop. Are you asking me the question? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 

General Woop. I think reasonable powers, of course, must be given 
to any Executive, but I do think that the Executive should not be 
picking out any country in the world as vital to our defense. I 
cannot see any precedent for that in the history of the United States; 
and if there is a time, of course, when Mexico or Honduras or Guate- 
mala is threatened by a foreign power we are going to assist them. 
UWowever, Congress can give that power to the President at short 
notice. 

The Cuarrman, I have not any power to assume, but I do assume 
that this bill will be limited in time; that is, a time limit will be set in 
which the powers may be exercised under the bill. There is some such 
amendment now that is in the House, and I agree with you that there 
should be a limitation as to time. 

General Woop. I think there should be as to countries and as to 
money. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, there might be, General, but 1 would not for 
a moment suppose, if you yourself were being given the powers, that 
you would pick out any country to aid, under a bill which required g 
finding upon your part that the defense of that country was vital or 
in the interest of our national defense, if you want to use a less stron 
word than “vital.” I would not assume that you would pick out any 
country in the world. ; 

I ask you the question, Do you think that any Executive exercisin 
even a reasonable degree of care would go around picking out countries 
to aid? 

General Woop. Of course, he would not pick out just any country 
in any part of the world, but there might be some question as to 
whether Greece would be necessary to defend in defense of the United 
States. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that might be, and I might think it. is not 
and you might think it is not, and others might think it is. I grant 
you that there may be questions of reasonable differences of opinion 
among honest men, but. as a general proposition you would think that 
reasonable exercise of judgment and care would certainly protect the 
country against the extravagant ideas of an Executive who might just 
pick out any country, without reason and without reference to the 
importance of that country in our own defense, or strengthening our 
national defense. 

General Wooo. Well, I think that question ought to be reserved for 
Congress and should not be transferred to the Executive. I think the 
question of aid to England could be settled by a specific bill and there 
would not be any of this controversy. 

The Cuairman. Well, [ am quite willing to concede that it could 
have been approached in a different way, but I do think it is important 
to bear in mind that if Congress is not going to limit the activities and 
the powers of the President under this bill, then you could not expect 
much aid from that kind of Congress whenever it was asked to do 
specific things. 

We thank you for coming, and I again want to assure you that in 
your main objective there can be no difference between good Amer- 
icans. 

The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 5:30 p. m., an adjournment was taken until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, February 5, 1941, at 10 a. m.) 
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CoMMITTEE ON ForrEiGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Hon. Walter F. George presiding. 

Present: Senators George (chairman), Harrison, Connally, Van 
Nuys, Murray, Pepper, Green, Barkley, Guffey, Gillette, Clark of 
Missouri, Byrnes, Glass, Johnson of California, Capper, La Follette, 
Vandenberg, White, and Nye. 

The CHarrMAN. The fist witness this morning will be Dr. Valentine, 
of Rochester University. 

Senator VaANDENBERG. Mr, Chairman, before the witness starts, I 
should like to present a matter which is of deep interest to me. I 
should like to read one sentence into the record from Miss Dorothy 
Thompson’s column in this morning’s newspapers, as follows: 

Our all-out aid to Britain is accompanied by definite commitments of Britain 
to us regarding the British fleet. 

I merely wish to suggest that I greatly welcome any comment the 
State Department might desire to make upon that subject, because it 
could be of tremendous importance. 

Senator JoANnson of California, Are you suggesting that the State 
Department comment on it now? 

Senator VANDENBERG. I do not wish to ask the recall of the Secre- 
tary of State for the purpose, but I suggest that a communication 
from the Department would be in order, in view of the categorical 
statement that there are some commitments, with which certainly I 
am not familiar, and 1 doubt that the committee is; and I raise the 
question whether there are any. 

The Cuarrman. If it is agreeable to the committee, the Chairman 
would be pleased to ask the Seeretary of State whether he has any 
comment to make upon the statement. 

Senator VANDENBERG, That will be entirely satisfactory, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuairnman. The clerk will please note the request by the 
committee, and transmit it to the Secretary of State. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALLEN VALENTINE, PRESIDENT OF 
ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Cuairman. Dr. Valentine, I believe you are president of 
Rochester University at Rochester, N.Y. 
Dr. VALENTINE, Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. The committee will be pleased to have you proceed 
as you may elect. If you desire to submit a formal statement, post- 
poning any questions until after the statement is finished, that will be 
quite agreeable to the committee. 

Dr. VaLentine. I should like to do that, with your permission. 

The Cuatmman., You may proceed. 

Dr. Vauentine. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am grateful to 
this committee for consulting the opinion of an ordinary American, 
who is not an expert in military affairs. Your generosity indicates 
your recognition that since the bill you are considering is of paramount 
importance to millions of average Americans, their point of view, which 
I represent, should be heard. 

There are several brief statements I would like to make for the 
record, First, I am not by any reasonable definition an isolationist, 
for I believe that the future of America will be profoundly affected by 
what happens in the rest of.the world. But I do not believe that 
America is so weak that it needs to rest its defense upon any foreign 
nation, or that America needs to follow European nations into any 
conflict they may create. 

Nor am I what is called an appeaser. It is not for America to tell 
any foreign nation when or on what terms it should make peace, 
For the same reasons it is not for America to tell a foreign nation, or 
by the implications of our words or actions influence a foreign 
nation in deciding, how long and on what terms it shall continue 
fighting. I find some irony in the fact that anyone who advocates 
peace in Europe, or a hands-off-the-war policy, risks immediate name 
calling as disloyal, anti-British, or pro-Nazi. How long ago was it 
that this nation officially renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy? 

Also for the record, I hope that if this war can be won by anyone, 
it will be won by the forces opposing Germany. But that does not 
mean that I think it is the paramount national interest of this country 
to go to war in Europe. Therefore, I believe that the defense of 
America and of the American way of life demands the rejection or 
amendment of bill S. 275 as it now stands. 

We are all primarily concerned with the defense of America. We 
are all agreed that. those defenses should be strengthened as thoroughly 
and rapidly as possible. Some 80 percent of the American people 
want our defenses strengthened so that no one will dare to attack us— 
that is, so we will not become involved in war. The real question is 
how, when and where we can best. make our defenses effective. On 
that question. I do not impugn the motives of those who support this 
bill. Most of them sincerely believe that America’s best defense lies 
in defending England, at no matter what cost. Greatly as I admire 
the courage and civilization of England, where I lived several years, 
I cannot. put the defense of England, at no matter what cost to us, as 
the indispensable compulsion of our own national defense. Strong 
as we are, stronger as we will become, we are not and will not be 
strong enough to determine the future history of every nation in the 
world, and we have no moral mandate to do so if we could. If we 

ut the defense of our own Nation first; if we concentrate first on those 
ome defenses, we should be able to defend our Nation if and when 
attacked, whether the attack be military, economic, or ideological. 
But we are not and will not be strong enough to dissipate our forces, 
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military, economic or spiritual, We should help Britain, yes; but 
only to the extent that such help docs not weaken our own self-defense, 

Those who support this bill have done their utmost, by every form 
of propaganda, to convince you and the American poeple that, at 
whatever cost to America, Britain must be aided to whatever extent 
js necessary to insure British victory. They have played upon our 
emotions-—noble emotions like the support of a courageous friend, and 
low emotions like fear. They have tried to convince a peace-loving 
people that attack is imminent. Although many of them use the 
phrase “aid short of war,” any intelligent person knows that the aid 
they recommend will lead to war. When this is pointed out to them, 
they say that in essence we are already at war. Already at war! Tell 
that to the citizens of London; tell it to the mothers of American sons 
still alive; they know the difference between America now and a 
nation at war. 

No matter what many of these ‘“‘aid short of war” supporters of this 
bill may say, we know that they would have us go to war. They 
pretend an appeal to reason, but their real appeal is emotional. Most 
of them know no more of military strategy than I do—which is little 
enough-—but they have suddenly assumed the mantle of experts in 
military defense. They have succeeded in confusing and frightening 
the American people, and are fast pushing them over the brink into 
war. For the logical conclusion of their line of thought is active 
American participation in a war in Europe. 

Let us look at their logic and see where it leads. They oppose a 
nevotinted peace between England and Germany. England should 
fight on until Germany is defeated. America must help England to 
the extent necessary to defeat Germany—- “short of war.” But can 
we give British sufficient aid short. of war to enable Britain to win its 
war? If a negotiated peace is ruled out, the only alternative is a 
German defeat. It is stated by experts that a German defeat could 
be achieved only by an invasion of the continent, and that Britain 
alone could not successfully invade the continent. If we go forward 
logically from the conviction that Britain must win, it 1eans that we 
must give Britain sufficient aid to conquer Germany on the continent 
of Europe. Such aid will not be “short of war;’? it means that 
America would be involved in active military efforts in a long and 
destructive war in Europe and probably in Asia as well. This is 
what “‘all necessary aid short of war’ logically leads to. This is what 
the use of the powers requested in bill S. 275 would logically imply if 
those powers are granted and used. If they are not to be used, why 
should they be granted? 

My objections to the bill are simple. The bill delegates to one man 
full power to control completely the industrial life of America down 
to the smallest factory, for it authorizes full control of the manufacture 
of all defense materials, and defines defense materials so broadly that 
they include anything that floats or flies or could be used to injure 
an enemy, or anything that could contribute to the manufacture of 
any of these. This amounts to the abnegative of Congress, the nulli- 
fication of property rights, the centering of complete economic power 
inone man. Is the emergency so great that the President needs all 
this power? If he intends to use it, he kills the fundamentals of 


democratic procedure. If he does not intend to use it, why should 
he have it? 
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That bill, if its words mean what they say, places in the hands of 
one man full power to dispose of, in any way which he pleases, to 
any foreign nation he pleases, anything belonging to this Nation, 
that floats or flies or can be used to injure any enemy, with or without 
payment, return, or explanation to Congress or this Nation. Is the 
emergency so great that the President needs all this power? If he 
uses it, he removes the fundamentals of the democratic tradition. If 
he does not intend to use it, why should he have it? 

Section 9 of this bill permits the President, under guise of carrying 
out his powers, to write and enforce any regulation dealing with 
almost any aspect of our political and economic life. If and so long 
as this bill is in effeet, no single individual could have greater power 
over the destinies of 130,000,000 Americans. But. the President does 
not intend to use this power to impair the sovereign rights of Amer- 
icans. With dictatorial powers he will protect democracy. The only 
difference between a good dictator and a bad one is a matter of time. 

The only argument for such centralized powers is that the present 
emergency demands them. The British have not yet granted such 
complete powers to any man. Is our present emergency greater than 
theirs? The Federal Government that asks for these powers has not 
yet found the emergency great enough to centralize in one man the 
direction of our defense commission. The President has not yet 
found the emergency great enough to take into effective consultation 
or confidence the accredited leaders of the opposition party. How 
great, therefore, is the present emergency? 

So unprecedented a request for centralized power places the pro- 
posers of this bill under the obligation of convincing the American 
people that such centralization is now needed. The burden of proof 
lies with the affirmative. Have the proposers presented convincing 
reasons why our President needs greater powers than Mr. Churchill? 
Certainly the caso should be clear enough to be clearly stated by these 
honorable men, if it is clear enough to justify the removal of demo- 
cratic procedure with so clean a sweep. 

The supporters of this bill have had full opportunity to present 
their reasons. They have given us scare headlines, but few facts 
and no reasons. They have offered prophecies of mass air attacks 
at 45,000 feet, of gas bombing, of planes based on Newfoundland and 
bombing Detroit, of economic collapse in this hemisphere if England 
is defeated. They have built up a strong and perhaps accurate 
estimate of England’s danger and of America’s need for defense. 
We grant both, but both are irrelevant to the real issue at stake in this 
bill. On the single pertinent question they have not spoken clearly 
or convincingly. That question is: “What in our present defense 
needs necessitates giving such unprecedented power to a single man 
at this time?” Here are some of the questions to which they owe 
us specific answers: 

1. lf our defense program is progressing as favorably as Govern- 
ment authorities report, why does that defense program require such 
complete control by one man of our whole industrial system? 

2. Or, if our defense program is such a failure that such complete 
control by one man is needed to advance it, why has the public not 
peu teld of this failure, and told what men or groups of men are to 

ame? 
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3, If our aid to England is now less great than it should be, in what 
way will this concentration of economic power make it greater? Can 
more power to the President of itself build more planes, tanks, or ships? 

4, Should not the judgment of one man in such close issues of war 
and defense, be subject to advance consultation both with military 
experts and with Congress, which represents the people? No single 
man should have the full responsibility for the lives and welfare of 
130,000,000 others. If the President interids to use his powers only 
after consultation, why should not the requirement for consultation 
be written into the bill? 

5. 1s it in the interests of speedy action that these powers are to be 
concentrated? If so, is the gain of a few hours more important than 
the risk of the safety of America through a mistaken decision by one 
man; is the gain of a few hours more important than the loss of 
democratic procedure? 

6. Do not the powers conceded in this bill make it possible for one 
man io take steps which will make our active entry into the war 
inevitable? 

7. If it can be demonstrated that the emergency justifies this con- 
centration of power, should not the duration of the grant be strictly 
limited, since it can always be renewed if Congress wishes? 

The argument that America may be ultimately invaded rests upon 
a series of hypotheses. If any one of those hypotheses is unrealized, 
then the chain of their logic collapses. The danger of invasion is an 
assumption; it is a possibility, no more. We must take every step 
toward defense because of that possibility. But it is a new thing for 
Americans to tremble at possibilities, or to yield their democratic 
system so readily to such an “iffy” question. I do not believe the 
American people are so frightened that they will approve the implica- 
tions of this bill. 

The bill can be rejected or amended. Amendment should be so 
drastic that it would seem to me to be simpler and quicker to write a 
new bill. 1 therefore favor the rejection of bill 8. 275, and the prompt 
presentation of other legislation which will—- 

1, Further implement and speed national defense while ensuring 
the continuance of the American tradition of government and the 
American way of life; and 

2. Give financial and material assistance to Great Britain provided 
such aid is in each instance formally approved by Congress thus 
preserving the right of the people, through Congress, to determine 
whether each step is in their opinion in the national interest. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Johnson, have you any questions to ask? 

Senator Jounson of California. In order that we may have some 
background of yourself, Doctor, if you will pardon me, how long have 
you been in your present position? 

Dr. VALENTINE. This is my sixth year. 

Senator Jounson of California. Do you follow any particular 
course of studies there? 

Dr. VaLenting, Do you mean does our university follow a par- 
ticular course of studies, or do 1? 

Senator Jonnson of California. Do you? 

Dr. VaLentine. My work is administrative, Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jounson of California. Before this 6 years, what was your 
occupation? 
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Dr. VatentINE. I was director of admissions and master of Pierson 
College, at Yale University, for 3 years. 

Sonator JOHNSON of California. YT presume I had better not go 
back further, had I? 

Dr. VaLentinve. If you like. 

Senator Jounson of California. I did not think you were old enough, 
What were you doing before that time? 

Dr. VaLentTiINE. Suppose I start with college and go forward from 
there, if you would like. I attended Swarthmore College and grad. 
uated, and taught for a year in the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, at the University of Pennsylvania. I then spent three 
and a half years of study at Oxford University in England. At the 
end of that period I took work in England with the Oxford Universit 
Press, partly in this country and partly in England. In 1928 
accepted a position as assistant professor of English and assistant 
American secretary to the Rhodes trustees under President Aydelotte, 
of Swarthmore College, whero I later became dean of men at that 
college, until I went to New Haven, in 1931 or 1932. That, I think, 
is perhaps what you want. 

The Cuairnman. Senator Green, have you any questions to ask? 

Senator Green. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Guffey? 

Senator Gurrey. 1 have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Capper? 

Senator Carper. No questions. 

The Cuamrmman. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Senator La Follette? 

Senator LA FouLetts. On page 2 of your statement, President 
Valentine, you state: 

Strong as we are, stronger as we will become, we are not and will not be strong 
enough to determine the future history of every nation in the world, and we have 
no moral mandate to do so if we could. 

Ts that statement predicated upon the four freedoms outlined in the 
President’s annual message? 

Dr. Vanentine. I could not say, Senator La Follette, that it was 
predicated upon that. It is simply predicated upon my own conviec- 
tion, what seems to me the essential background for my conclusions, 

Senator La Fouvetrre. Did you or did you not take into considera- 
tion the fact that we have not completed the job of making democracy 
work in a modern industrial society in our own country as yet? 

Dr. VALENTINE. I took that very much into consideration because 
it is a point upon which I feel strongly, and if given an opportunity, 
will dilate for hours. 

Senator LA Fou.etre. We have it upon the highest authority, have 
we not, that one-third of the people of this country are ill-clothed, 
ill-housed, and ill-fed? 

Dr. VALENTINE. Most of this discussion of course must involve 
opinions, but it seems to me we can take it that that is fact, and 
consequently fact is high authority. 

Senator La Fou.errr. Living in the most luxuriant economle¢ 
environment in the world, and having, after many years of strenuous 
effort, been unable to solve our own problems, do you think we are in 
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a position to solve the problems of the teeming millions of China, 
where famine often carriers off two or three million people at a time? 

Dr. VALENTINE. I do not think we are in such a position. I do not 
think we could if we would. 1 question whether we have either the 
moral or the physical ability to do so. 

Senator La Fo.,erte. Would you say that the same situation 
applied to the Balkans? 

Dr. VALENTINE, I would. 

Senator La FouLetre. That is all, 

The CuairMAN, Senator Gillette? 

Senator GrbLtErre. No questions. I merely wish to compliment 
Dr. Valentine upon an exceptionally fine and concise statement. 

Dr. VaLentine. I thank you, Senator. 

The CuarrMan, Have you any questions, Senator Vandenberg? 

Senator VANDENBERG. Dr. Valentine, 1 take it you feel that if our 
forcign policy stems from the proposition that England must win for 
our sakes, we are drawn into a chain of circumstances regardless of 
our own desire or design which may take us far beyond the limitations 
which we now set upon our actions. 

Dr. VatenvTInE. That is precisely my feeling, and you have ex- 
pressed it better than I have. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Would you agree to the corollary proposi- 
tion that our foreign policy should stem from the position that America 
is going to survive no matter what happens in Europe, Asia, or Africa? 

Dr. VALENTINE. I do believe that, yes. 

Senator VaANDENBERG. If we pursue the other policy, and are 
drawn beyond the point short of war which we like to think is to limit 
our prospectus, and we confront the ultimate necessity for going to 
war in order to achieve the victory and we then draw back, have we 
not invited a final calamity which unites the entire world against us? 

Dr. VALENTINE. It seems to me so, and, if I may add, it seems to 
me we have also encouraged other nations beyond the extent to which 
we are justified in encouraging them, if we later plan to go back. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Now I should like to call attention to the 
sixth question which you very appropriately asked on page 6 of your 
manuscript: 

Do not the powers conceded in this bill make it possible for one man to take 
steps which will make our active entry into the war inevitable? 

How would you like to answer that question yourself? 

Dr. VALENTINE. My answer would be that the powers conceded in 
the bill do make it possible for one man to take steps which one by 
one might seem acceptable to the American people, although there 
might be grave doubts about each step, but cumulatively would lead 
us to a point where it would be cither inevitable for us to engage 
actively in war, or would so build up the emotions of the American 
people that they would .think they actually wanted to go to war. It 
seems to me quite possible that the prolongation of the policy now 
asked, if it is prolonged under the powers given under this bill, would 
make it more likely than ever that that would be the conclusion of 
the course of events. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Would you care to outline some of the steps 
which you have in mind which might eventuate? 

Dr, Vatentine. I should explain that I am not only not. a military 
authority but not an authority on international affairs, but T read 
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the papers. It seems to me that some of the steps proposed, for 
example, the possibility of American ships convoying across the At- 
lantic, or the possibility of sending our ships carrying goods into the 
foreign area, would almost inevitably lead to the very kind of results 
which I, and 1 think the rest of us, fear. Those are two steps, for 
example, which seem to me inevitable. If I] may add, it seems to 
me the only purpose of convoying is to protect the ships convoyed, 
If those ships are attacked, the convoys will have to spring into 
defense. 1 also think that would happen if some of our naval vessels 
fired on, or were fired on by, German submarines, 

Senator VANDENBERG. That is all. 

The CoatrMan. Senator Van Nuys, any questions? 

Senator Van Nuys. No questions. 

The Cuaimman. Senator Nye? 

Senator Nye. No questions, 

The CuairMan. Senator White? 

Senator Writs. No questions, 

The Cuairtman, Are there any other questions any of the Senators 
now desire to ask the witness before he is exeused? 

Senator Johnson, do you desire to ask any questions? 

Senator Jounson of Califormia. No questions, 

The Cuarrman. I] wish to ask you one or two questions, Dr, 
Valentine. 

Of course, you are aware of the fact that the Congress, imsofar as 
the Congress could reasonably do so, has engaged in an extraordinary 
national-defense program. Am I correct in saying that. you approve 
it, from what vou have said here? 

Dr. VaLentine. I certainly approve the effort to strengthen our 
defenses as rapidly and as thoroughly as possible; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And to an extraordinarily high degree? 

Dr. VALENTINE. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Then J assume that that is based upon the eonvie- 
tion or the thought that an extraordinary condition exists in the 
world today. 

Dr. VALENTINE. That: is correct. 

The Cuarman. One which is not comparable to an_ ordinary 
European war or an ordinary conflict between two or more nations. 

Dr. Vatenting. As long as you are asking me to comment, I 
think I agree with the substance of what you say. I am not really 
clear on the difference between an extraordinary and what is not an 
extraordinary European war. It seems to me any European war in 
these days hus extraordinary implications. But that is a matter of 
splitting hairs. 

The Cuairman. The point I was getting at is that you do realize, 
as I think most other Americans do, that a situation which can be 
described as extraordinary, or perhaps unparalleled, exists today in 
the world. 

Dr, VALENTINE. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Hence there is at least seeming justification for a 
degree of preparation for national defense which we have never under- 
taken in peacetime, and secareely even in wartime. I believe you 
finally come to the conclusion that material or even financial aid, as 
you express it, would be justified to Great Britain? 
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Dr. VALENTINE. Yes, sir; to whatever extent seems to those best 
qualified to determine, which, in my opinion, is 130,000,000 American 
citizens—to whatever extent that aid can be given without on the 
one hand lending us, by an inevitable course of events, into war, or 
upon the other hand taking away from us more of the traditional 
procedures of our democracy and our American way of life than is 
absolutely essential to the emergency. 

The CHairMan, Yes; and your last) sugg-stion is that aid be 
specifically given Great Britain, if given. 

Dr. VaLenring. Yes; within those two reservations which I have 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Within those two reservations? 

Dr. VALENTINE. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And that each specific grant of aid be a matter of 
congressional approval? 

Dr. VALENTINE. Yes, sir. 

The CuainMan. Is not that a rather slow process, if an extraordi- 
nary condition is existing in the world calling for a degree of national 
defense to which we have not hitherto dreamed of committing our- 
selves? 

Dr. Vatenting. It would seem to me that if the Members of our 
Congress were wholly in support of the measure suggested by the 
President in that particular case it need not be a slow measure. Such 
measures are slow only when there is considerable disagreement among 
the Members of the House or the Senate. I fail to see that our im- 
mediante emergency needs are so great that the President does not at 
present have sufficient authority to move along our definite program, 
in which he has had the full cooperation of the Congress. It seems to 
me that system could continue effectively, with such added grants as 
could be given without involving us in the dangers of war and without 
asking us to put to one side what seems to me a large proportion of 
democratic self-government. 

The Cuarrman. You would hardly expect Congress to be unani- 
mous on any proposal when you consider the different viewpoints 
and the cleavage in public opinion on essentially vital international 
relationships. 

Dr. VaLentINE. We pay a certain price for the preservation of our 
democratic procedure. I think we can pay that price and still for- 
ward our defense program without great loss. If we discard that 
democratic procedure, I am not quite so sure exactly what would be 
the merits of our acting to defend ourselves, because we would not 
then be so keen about defending ourselves, if we did not have a system 
which we loved. 

The Cuatrnman. I think you would find no disagreement among 
the members of the committee or generally in the Congress in your 
broad statements, and I think you would find no disagreement cer- 
tainly on the part of those of us who are charged with some direct 
responsibility with your statement, made and emphasized, in response 
to questions submitted by Senator La Follette; that is to say, that it 
is hardly within our power, even if we desired, and if it seemed even 
wise, to undertake the general reformation of all people, or the care 
of all people throughout the world. 1 must assume that it is your 
final conclusion that specific aid, as you say, and under the safeguards 
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which you set out, should be granted to Great Britain in this time, 
on the theory that it is better under the principles which have seemed 
to dominate and actuate the aggressor nations, not to permit them 
to overwhelm us, and that we have the legitimate right to make use 
of conditions as they exist in the world in our own defense; that is, 
in the interest of our own security. 

Dr. Vaventine. May I perhaps express what you have to say in 
a slightly different way? It seems to me our chief purpose at the 
moment in this extremely difficult world is to insure our own defenses 
and our own way of life first. It then becomes a question to what 
extent assistance should go to other nations who stand, roughly, forsome 
of the same principles we do, either because they stand for those 
principles or because they constitute an outer bulwark of attack against 
an ageressor rather than an outer bulwark of our own defenses—it 
then becomes a question how far we can go in that procedure without 
risking our own primary national interests, namely, avoidance of war, 
and preservation and development of our own economic and social 
system which we call democracy. 

The Cuatrman. I agree with vour first premise, and I also think 
that should be the premise straight through to the end, that what we 
do must be done, should be done, for the purpose of strengthening our 
own national defense. 

You have been asked, and other witnesses have been asked, whether 
we had completely done the job in our own country of making democ-~ 
racy work and making it function in the way we all want to see it 
function. We certainly would not have any better chance if the 
doctrine of aggression which has moved Germany repeatedly becomes 
the dominant force and doctrine of the whole world, would we? 

Dr. VaLentTINE. We certainly would not, but I point out that there 
is an “if” there, a hypothesis. If Germany, in substanee, conquers 
this country—— 

The Cuamman. I did not say if she conquers this country. I said 
if her aggressions are maintained. 

Dr. VaLentinge. If Germany’s aggressions are maintained? 

The Cuamman. Yes; whether we would be better off. 

Dr, VaLentine. If this country places itself in a position to defend 
itself internally and externally that seems to me a preferable state 
to what seems to be the inevitable conclusion of our present course, 
which is, being actively involved in European and possible Asiatic 
warfare, and I think the chances of preserving and developing further 
our own democracy would be greater under the first of those two 
than under the second, granted we would have to tighten our belts if 
Germany’s successes in Europe resulted in an economic squeeze in 
this country; and Americans have tightened their belts in the past 
for their principles. ; 

The Cuairman. There is no quarrel that our primary duty, our 
first duty, our real duty, is to provide for our own peace and security 
through the building up of such defense as is necessary; but the ques- 
tion I tried to put was this: If the doctrines and the principles and 
practices upon which Germany under Mr. Hitler has proceeded should 
previal, would it not be more difficult for us to finally realize in the 
United States all the bencfits of democratic life which we have thus 
far failed to fully realize? 
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Dr. VALENTINE. Would you permit me for just a moment to try 
to answer your question on that by presenting my own point of view? 
1 think we are all agreed that our defense of this Nation comes first. 
The next question, however, is the extent to which we can afford to 
assist’ another friendly nation fighting against Germany without 
robbing ourselves of defenses we may need now or later in that process. 
That is a question of judgment, partly a question of military judgment, 
partly a question of economic judgment, and so forth. It 1s a question 
of judgment. 1 for one remain to be convinced that our Government 
displays a policy in that matter sufficiently clear cut to enable us to 
play with that dangerous semiwarfare without getting involved 
actively in European war. 

The second question of judgment and necessity is this: To what 
extent is it necessary to give up our democratic forms and procedures of 
government in order to strengthen our own defense? As J tried to 
point out in my document, 1 do not see that very much evidence has 
been produced by the supporters of the bill as to why the successful 
prosecution of our defense program makes necessary this perfectly 
extraordinary grant of powers which I am told by several authorities 
places more power in the hands of one man in this country than is in 
the hands of Mr. Churchill or any single member of the British Gov- 
ernment. If they have not yet found it necessary, in their extraor- 
dinary coping with their emergency, to do it, then I wonder if our 
emergency is any greater. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, naturally, there would be a difference as 
to the acuteness of the emergency. I do not think there would be 
any difference of viewpoint on the extent of our aid; that is to say, a 
limit upon that aid. Certainly it should not interfere with the actual, 
or what I might say the irreducible, minimum of our own national 
defense efforts. 

Dr. VaLentINe. I am very glad to hear you say that, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Certainly; and I do not think you mean to say 
that everyone who supports this bill intends to go into war. 

Dr. VALENTINE. No, sir. I do not think [I said that. I said 
“many.” 

The CHarRMAN. You did not say that. 

Dr. VALENTINE. No. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Connally, have you any questions? 

Senator Connatiy. I shall not take up much time, Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor, you supported the repeal of the arms-embargo bill, I suppose, 
last year? 

Dr. VALENTINE. No, sir. 

Senator ConnaLuy. You were against that? 

Dr. VALENTINE. I took no position directly on that issue. 

Senator ConnanLty. What was your position? You had a position, 
did you not? 

Dr. VaLenting. With regard to that issue then? 

Senator ConNnaLuy. Yes. 

Dr. VaLenting. Yes; I had a position. 

Senator ConnaLLy. What was it? 

Dr, VALENTINE. It was that that matter should he discussed so 
that every point of view would be presented in the House and the 
Senate in order that democratic procedure should be preserved. 
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Senator Conna.uy. It was thoroughly discussed. 
b Dr. VaLentine. Yes, sir. For some time I was not sure it would 
e. 

Senator Connatiy. But it was, and after a thorough discussion 
what was your attitude? 

Dr. Vatentine. My attitude was one of hopeful waiting to see 
what would happen. 

Senator Connatity. Did you not have a view on it? Were you 
for or against it or neutral? 

Dr. VaLentine. My attitude was one of hopeful and optimistic 
waiting, 

Senator Connauiy. Are you still waiting? 

Dr. Vacentine. I am watching what is happening, but what I 
mean is that [ cannot say to all questions “Yes” or “No.” 

Senator Connatiy. You are here advising us how to vote. If you 
had been in Congress a year ago, when we had the Neutrality Act 
up for action, and after all the discussion, you would have had to 
vote or duck. Whatis your view? If you have not a view, all right. 

Dr. Vatentine. If IT may say so, the reason why I am here now is 
that I feel so strongly on this issue. I was not here then, nor did I 
come down to present my view, because my opinion was not wholly 
formed. I felt very strongly that the democratic procedure should 
be preserved. It was. My opinion, once the bill had been passed, 
as to whether it was wise or not, was one of suspended judgment. I 
think my attitude toward that is still one of suspended ivdgment. 

Senator Connauiy. After all that debate and free and full discus- 
sion—you are an educated man and the head of a great institution 
and a leader of opinion—you did not have any views? 

Dr. VALENTINE. Certainly I had views, sir. 

Senator Connauiy. What are they? Did you favor the bill or 
were you against it? 

Dr. VaLentine. I favored democratic discussion of the bill. 

Senator ConnautLy. We had that. 

Dr. VALENTINE. Presenting every form of opinion. 

Senator Connatty., You have admitted that we already had that, 
so you were satisfied on that. 

Dr. VaLentine. At the end of that time it looked to me as though 
the matter had been presented in conformity with democratic pro- 
cedure, Meantime I was busy cultivating my own garden. 

Senator Connauvy. Your garden is in the big national garden. 

Dr. Vatentine. I have a little homework to‘do, too, sir. 

Senator Connauiy. The reason why T asked you that question is 
that in considering your views now, the weight to be attached to your 
views is somewhat dependent on your consideration and views of other 
public questions. 

Dr. VaLrentine. That is true. 

Senator Connatiy. After full and complete democratic process 
and full and complete debate. Now, we had that when that bill was 
up, and after it was all over you did not know whether you were for 
or against it? 

Dr. Vautentine. I did not say that. 

Senator Connatiy. Well, were you? 

Dr. VALENTINE. I said my attitude was one of suspended judgment. 
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Senntor CONNALLY. That is no answer. As a professor and the 
head of a college, do you think that is an answer? 

Dr. VALENTINE, As a professor and the head of a college, I am not 
going to be induced to make a flat “Yes” or “No” answer to a ques- 
tion on Which I do not think I could give a “Yes” or “No” answer. 

Senator Conna.ty. That is an answer. If you do not know where 
you are, you can say that. 

Dr. VaLentINE. I know where Iam. I wish I could make it clear 
to you. : 

Senator Conna.y. I shall give you all day to doit. You say you 
know where you stand on the neutrality and arms embargo repeal. 
Where did you stand? You may not be able to make it clear to me, 
because ] am dumb, but these other Senators are not dumb. Make 
it clear to them, 

Dr. Vatentine. If the committee would like to take the time, I 
shall try to explain that. It is a rather complicated matter. 

Senator Connauiy. I do not want to take too much time, but it 
seems to be complicated. 

Dr. VaALentIN«. | shall be glad to say that. 

Senator Connatiy. Can you say whether you favored the repeal 
of the arms embargo or whether you did not favor it? 

Dr. VALENTINE. Not with “Yes” or “No.” I can, perhaps, in 
3 minutes. 

Senator Connauiy. Well, I shall be glad to give him the 3 minutes 
and take it out of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, Docior. 

Dr. VaLentine. I had been gicatly interested in the discussions 
which had taken place in Congress and elsewhere for some years 
before the present emergency arcse so strikingly. It seemed to me 
that at that time the Members of Congress and the Nation as a whole 
were studying how they could take advantage of the experience gained 
from the last war in protecting against involvement in another war if 
that war might come. 

It seemed to me that discussions which took place in Congress at 
that time were upon a very high plane and were in an attitude of 
detachment and in a position of detachment, rather extraordinary 
for such discussions. In other words, no immediate crisis was before 
us. We were endeavoring to profit by our experiences of the past. 

At that time Congress passed certain legislation to endeavor to 
protect us from involvement in a future war. 

1 felt that that was done in an unemotional period and consequently 
was likely to be sound logic. When the crisis increased, the emer- 
gency increased, and the question of the revision of that legislation 
came before us, it seemed to me that we were in a less detached and 
more emotional state as a nation than we were before. 

The first question that faced me, therefore, was this: To what 
extent are we showing unwisdom because of increased emotion, or to 
what extent, on the other hand, is this an extremely unusual situation 
whereby we should pass special legislation removing that which we 
have done before in order to deal with that situation? In other 
words, have we learned from the past or have we not learned from 
the past? Is this an extraordinary situation which makes us overrule 
our experience of the past or not? That*attitude I read in the ap- 
proaching discussions on the bill. 
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- From what I read in the newspapers, which is not always correct, } 
I began to fear that that bill might be so hurriedly acted upon that § 
the various ie of view might not be adequately expressed in = 
Congress and the press. It seemed to me that the preservation of 
democratic procedure at that point was extremely important. 

I did not, therefore, advocate either one position or the other with 
regard to the bill. I did, however, advocate that there be full and 
frank and free discussion of that bill in Congress. | 

I read as much as I could of that discussion on both sides. When 
the bill was passed, my attitude was that whatever was done, probably 
a good thing had been done, but I am not sure, because I too may be 
emotional. Maybe our judgment was better a few years ago, when we 
passed the original legislation, and I am still not sure. 

Perhaps as a professor or president I should be sure, but one: of the 
things we try to teach our students is to suspend judgment and ‘take 
a clear-cut position on a subject only when they form very definite 
opinions. 

I am not trying to dodge your question, but I assume that answers 
the question. I hope it is satisfactory. 

Senator Conna.iy. I thank you for making it very, very, very 
clear. I think even I understand it. 

Now, on page 2 of your formal statement, to which I did not have 
the pleasure of listening when you read it, you say, at the end of the 
first. paragraph: 


We should help Britain; yes; but only to the extent that such help does not 
weaken our own self-defense. . 
_ That is your view, is it not? . 

Dr. VALENTINE. Yes, sir; that is my view. 

Senator ConnaLiy. What kind of help would that be? How far 
do you think we should go? 

r. VALENTINE. I think, before you came in, I stressed at the be- 
ginning, and I said informally, that I do not regard myself as a 
military expert or as a strategist. 1 feel that those in our Govern- 
ment are extremely well qualified to make those decisions. I do not 
feel that there is a single person in our Government in whom I would - 
want to ontrust’ that whole authority for a decision for the Nation, 
regardless of how competent that person may be... ~~ 

I have not yet had light thrown on the subject, from what I have 
read in the newspapers, as to what preciscly the opinions of our 
greatest experts in that matter are. 

Senator Connauty. I am not talking about the experts. I am 
talking about your views. You say we should help Britain, but only 
to the extent that such help does not weaken our own defense. Do 
you meéan you favor loans to Britain? 

Dr. VALENTINE. Yes, sir; loans or gifts. 

Senator Connauiy. Loans or gifts of moncy alone, or would you 
favor giving them weapons or arms or ships or munitions? 

Dr. VaLentTINE. One seems to me the samo as the other. One is 
translated into the other. 

Senator Conna.iy. You aro in favor of helping Britain by giving 
her arms or munitions or money, whichever she needs the most? 

Dr. VaLentine. Under the reservation that I tried to state in this 
statement. 


Senator ConnaLuy. What is the resorvation? 
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Dr. VALENTINE. I have: tried: to state.it in this entire document. 
[cannot give you a “Yes” or “No” anawer to that, either. 

Senator ConNALLY. If this bill had an amendment, which I under- 
stand the House may put in the bill, to the effect that arms and supplies 
shall not be eatarpe oy upon the certification of the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff that they can be spared and that they will 
not impair our national d “wuld yorwein favor of giving them 
those arms and munjidofis? ~ 
would regard such a reservati 


offs an improve- 
*” 1 would not be happy about the bill a.a whole. 
Senator NALLY. You said you Id leave it to the 
You admitthat the Chief of Staff i 
Dr, VaLENTINE. Ver ch go. 
Senator ConNALLYIi you ¥ 
lem to anybody, ‘a 
Secretary of War?’ 
Dr. VaLenTINE. Thatist 
Senator ConNALLY. Youg 
munitions, and supplies if if¢ 
Dr. VALENTINES Yes. J {| 
Scnator CoNNALLY: And if 4 
says it won’t, would yous ‘ill Say: 
r, VALENTINE. I sai : 
that decision rest in the he f yndividual, particularly i 
xk of some other indif 


that one individual is subdydinat "4 

vidual and is naturally affectéd bythie opthipns. 
Senator CONNALLY. Will you “pomt*out pomebody te whum ygu 

would entrust it? en f 
Dr. VALENTINE: I haya-ttied.to pdjnt out that I wodid not way 


entrust it to any one person. 
Senatot ConNALLY. I'give.you a dlyzon p “ Pick thembut. 
Dr. Vatgytine. I think both” ouse and the Senate 
can have conpittees which would be highly competent ta 
our military authorities in such a matter. 

.-- Senator Connathy. You would. trust, then, a 
House and Senate? “==... ee 
Dr. VALENTINE. I would nncae renee” : 

Senator ConNALLY. If they said it was not going t our 
national defense, you would say, “Send them arms, itions, 

supplies, ships, and everything we can spare to Britain’? 

Dr. VALENTINE. To whatever extent they come within the reserva- 
tion I have tried to state, to start with. 

Senator Conna.zy. I have named the ‘reservation: If in the view 
of this committee it would not hurt the national defense. Is that your 
reservation? . 

Dr. VALENTINE. On that point, with regard to sending planes to 
England, I would say so. 

Senator CoNNALLY. You are in favor of helping them. We have 
got down to that. 

Dr. VALENTINE. I have stated that. 

Senator ConNALLY. In naval matters there would be three persons 
who would have to come to an agreement: The Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Secretary of the Navy, and the President. That 
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would not be only a single man. Would you trust them in nayal 
matters? 

Dr. Vaventine. [ would prefer to have a House and Senate 
committee. 

Senatory ConnaLiy. What committee would you trust? 

Dr. Vauentine. I think I would defer .to your judgment on that, 
I would trust any committee which the House and the Senate con. 
sidered competent. 

Senator Connau.y. I thank you very much. I think it is a great 
compliment to us that you would not trust the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy or the President, but that you would trust 
a committee of Congress. I congratulate you. You are one man who 
appreciates the Congress. 

Dr. VaLentine. I thank you for thanking me. 

Senator Connat.y. Well, I think I had better stop there. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Barkley? 

Senator BarkLey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question, 
I was late and I did not hear all of the statement made by Dr. Valen- 
tine. I have been trying to glance over his formal statement here. 

I see that on page 2, talking about the supporters of this bill, he 
stated: 

The real question is how, when, and where we can best make our defense effec- 
tive. On that question I do not impugn the motives of those who support this 
bill. Most of them sincerely believe that America’s best defense lies in defending 
England, at no matter what cost. 

Later on you have underscored that price on the same page. 

You disclaim any intention of impugning the motives of those who 
support the bill, but you say they are willing to help England at no 
matter what cost. What do you mean by that phrase? 

Dr. VaLenrine. I have acquaintanees and friends who, whether 
they have appeared before this committee or not, are ardent sup- 
porters of this bill. They have certainly been ardent supporters of the 
committee which used to be called the White Committee for the 
Defense of England. 

In personal conversations with them, in order to derive their point 
of view, I found that four out of five or five out of six of those persons 
with whom I have conversed, and one or two definite leaders of that 

roup, at least privately feel—and I cannot give you their names, 

ecause it is a matter of confidence—that in the last analysis England. 
must. be supported by us, at no matter what cost to us, in our own 
interests, and they mean well by it. 

Senator BARKLEY. How many such people have you talked to? 

Dr. VALENTINE. Perhaps 20. 

Senator Barkury. So that from those 20, 5 out of 6 of whom you 
think want us to help England no matter at what cost, which is a very 
indefinite and confidential qualification, you say that everybody 
else who is supporting this bill, including the President and_ those 
Members of Congress who vote for it and everybody else in the 
United States among the 130,000,000 are definitely, in your opinion, 
supporting this because they want to help England, no matter at 
what cost, which would mean not only financially but economically 
and morally and spiritually, which would, of course, comprehend a 
declaration of war and our active entry into the war and everything, 
else, without regard to the cost, if that would help England. 
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Is that your view of the supporters of this bill? 

Dr. VaLentine. I think that we all feel that the national polls, 
such as the Gallup poll, are interesting and that they indicate a some- 
what productive and somewhat valid sampling of public opinion. 
That system, of course, is based upon a sampling of public opinion. 
lean only say that my own sampling in this matter has given me an 
opinion, and I admit it is an opinion rather than fact, that a good 
many, and | think most, taking the eastern area, in which I operate, 
as a testing ground, of those who support this bill are consciously or 
unconsciously feeling that England should be defended at no matter 
what cost to us. 

Senator Barkiey. Has the Gallup poll submitted any questions to 
the American people along the line you have suggested: ‘Are you 
in favor of helping England at no matter what cost?” 

Dr. VaLEeNTINE. Not that I am aware of. I am simply pointing 
out that the method of the Gallup poll, which is a sampling of public 
opinion, is indicative. My own method is a sampling method, 
assuming, of course--I can only assume—that it is indicative of a 
large number. 

Senator BARKLEY. Further on in your statement on page 2, you say: 

Those who support this bill have done their utmost, by every form of propa- 


ganda, to convince you and the American people that, at whatever cost to 
America-— 


Still underscored by you— 
Britain must be aided to whatever extent is necessary to insure British victory, 


You make no distinction there among those who support this bill. 

You have made reference to the so-called William Allen White 
committee, with which I have no affiliation and of which [ know no 
more than I know about the America First Committee or the Keep 
Us Out of War Committee or the propaganda organization at 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, and other organizations that are indulging in 
propaganda; but I think that you covered entirely too much territory 
there when you say ‘Those who support this bill.”’ 

That means all of them, You do not say some of those who support 
it, you do not say a part of those, but you include everybody. You 
say that those who support this bill are trying, by all forms of prop- 
aganda, to convince the American people that this bill ought to pass 
and that we ought to get into war against Germany and do everything 
to aid England to win, regardless of the cost to the United States. 

Do you think that is a fair statement? 

Dr. VaLenting. I think that is a very valid criticism that you have 
offered me, and I think that is a dangerous generalization, and I am 
sorry I phrased it so that it looks like all who support the bill are 
included. J became convinced that a large number, a larger number 
than you and I realize, feels that that is the ultimate position: But I 
think you have pointed out.a valid criticism. Ishould not have stated 
it that way. I tried to make it as brief as possible in a generalization, 
and I should not have done it that way. 

Senator Bark ey. You say, ‘They have played upon our emo- 
tions’-—still talking about those who support this_ bill---‘noble 
queens like the support of a courageous friend, and low emotions 
ike fear.’ 


!88197---41-—pt, 2——8 
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You are still talking about the supporters of this bill. [Reading} 


They have tried to convince a peace-loving people that attack is imminent, 
Although many of them use the phrase “aid short of war,” any intelligent person 
knows that the aid they recommend will lead to war. 

In other words, according to your definition of intelligence, all of 
those people who support this bill, partly because they think it will 
keep us out of war, are not intelligent and they are not qualified to 
pass on the subject, because you have put all intelligent persons in 
the category of those who believe it will lead to war. 

Dr. Vatentins. This is my opinion. It is opinion and not fact, 

Senator BARKLEY. You do not state it as opinion. You state it 
as a fact that all intelligent people know it will lead to war. 

Dr. VaLenting. I think I stated, before you came in, that it is 
opinion, not fact, and I will stick by it. 

Senator Barkiey. You qualify it:by saying it is not a fact, but is 
your opinion. Is it still your opinion that everybody, including the 
President of the United States who has recommended this bill, and 
including the Members of Congress, and including me, having intro- 
duced this bill, knows, if we are intelligent people, that this bill is 
going to lead to war and that we are undertaking to impress upon 4 
peace-loving nation that an attack is imminent in order to pass this 
bill? If you think that, I think your testimony is of no value and 
has made no contribution whatever to this hearing. 

Senator Jonnson of California. A comment of that sort is utterly 
improper. 

Senator Barkury. I do not ask the Senator from California to 
pass on the propriety of my comment. When a witness comes here 
and accuses me and everybody else in such a manner, IT am going to 
comment on him. 

Senator Jounson of California. I am going to comment upon the 
Senator’s statement here. 

Senator Bark.ey. All right. You may comment to your heart’s 
content. 

Senator Jounson of California, All right. I will do so. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Green, did you wish to ask questions? 

Senator Green. At the conclusion of Senator Connally’s question- 
ing he asked you whether you are willing to abide by the decision of 
some committee of Congress, or did you volunteer that? I think you 
volunteered it and that Senator Connally congratulated Congress for 
having competence. That was the nature of the colloquy, was it not? 

Dr. VALENTINE, Yes, sir. 

Senator Green, I think you said you would be willing to abide by 
the decisions of any committee of Congress, and he asked you what 
committee. I want to ask whether that includes the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the House and the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the Senate. If they should decide that the passage of this bill was 
in the interest of the defense of this country, would you include them? 

Dr. Vaventinge. I think T can make my statement perhaps more 
clear on that. My fundamental objection is to placing such a ques- 
oF at extremely important judgment in the hands of any one indi- 
vidual. 

In many respects I have a very great respect--and I hope this 
won’t seem humorous to any of you--for our President, our Vice 
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President, Members of the Senate, Members of the House, and so 
rth. : 

or seems to me a very dangerous policy to place so much authority 
and such great power of judgment in the hands of any one man, or 
in the hands of one man and a group of men who are in a literal 
sense subordinates, whether in the Army or the Cabinet, because they 
naturally feel loyal to him. Therefore, I feel there should be some 
form of check upon the decisions of one man, or one man and what 
amounts to—-and I hope I am not using indiscreet or undiplomatic 
language-—his advisors or subordinates. 

It would seem to me that that form of advice falls appropriately on 
Members of the Senate and the House, who in a real sense are the 
accredited representatives of the people. 

With regard to your second question as to whether or not I would 

ladly leave the decision in such matters to this committee, why not 
leave this decision to them? This decision is left to them and you 
are proceeding in a wholly parliamentary and democratic way. 

If this bill is acted on in a way not satisfactory to me, I shall 
certainly defer to the democratic procedure of this committee. 

However, I do feel that there is a difference between a grant by this 
cominittee, if this committee approves it and it goes on to the House 
and the Senate, of all-inclusive general powers as outlined in this bill 
and the individual approval of individual acts which brings it back 
for check by &® committee by the exercise of some democratic pro- 
cedure, rather than a long-term grant to do what he would please. 

Senator GREEN. But if the Foreign Affairs Committee in the House 
and the Foreign Relations Committee in the Senate should decide 
that, in their opinion, this was desirable from the point of view of the 
defense of this country, would: you claim that they were unintelligent 
and not defer your own private views to theirs, democratic procedure, 
on which you lay stress, having been followed? 

Dr. VaLENTINE. No, sir. I might personally happen to differ with 
the judgment of this committee as a whole, and, of course, I might 
be quite wrong. If this committee came to a certain conclusion and 
made a decision with which I disagreed, it would hardly be fair or 
wise or courteous to‘call them unintelligent. Certainly not. I would 
feel that they knew much more about it than I did and would hope 
that they had been rightly guided to their decision. 

Senator Green. Then, you modify your original statement some- 
ee as : the lack of intelligence on the part of those who differed 
with you? , 

Dro VAcuneines My difficulty was that in the beginning of that 
sentence | made too broad a generalization. I would modify that 
to “many who support this bill,’’ and 1 told the Senator, when he 
first raised the point, that I regarded that as being a generalization 
that was too broad. I said I tried to compress a great deal in a short 
time so as not to take the time of the committee. I compressed it 
too much. 

The Cuarrman. Senatcr Byrnes, have you any questions? 

Senator Byrnes. I have no questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator White? 

Senator Wuite. In answer to a question, did you make some refer- 
ence to convoying ships under the authority of this bill? 
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Dr. VaLtenting. Not with direct reference to this bill. Someone 
asked me what I would regard es dangerous acts which might lead 
us toward war. 

Senator Write. Did you refer to the authority given by this bill? 

Dr. VALENTINE. No. 

Senator Wuirr. I misunderstood you. 

Dr. VaLentTiIngE. I am not aware whether that authority is or is not 
granted by that bill. I have studied it very carefully, and in some 
respects I find it a little difficult to make out preciscly the meaning 
of the words, 

Senator Waitt. Would you point out the language in the bill which 
you think might grant thet authority? 

Dr. VaLentiINE. It seems to me that the bill divides itself roughly 
into three very important parts. The first part is concerned with 
manufacture, which gives extremely broad powers, as I interpret it, 
to the President. The second is concerned with the exchange or 
leasing or sending of defense articles to England or to any foreign 
country which the President may select. However, section 9 permits 
the promulgation of rules and regulations which may be proper and 
necessary to carry out this act, which seems to me to open up a very 
wide variety of opportunities, 

Senator Wire. I am asking your opinion in order to aid me in 
an understanding of the legislation, but I think that authority in 
section 9 would be limited to the making of rules and_ regulations 
earrying out the specific powers that are granted in the bill and that 
it did not extend beyond implementing the precise powers that are 
given by the bill. Now, do you have a different understanding of 
that section 9? 

Dr. VaLentine. I think that is correct, but it seems to me that that 
still leaves a great deal undefined as to how far that implementation 
may go, because the bill itself is broad. For instance, paragraph (5) 
under section 3 allows him: ‘To release for export any defense article 
to any such government.” 

Included in “defense articles” are any weapon, munition, aircraft, 
vessel, machinery, boats, and so forth. 

Senator Wiite. Do you suggest that subparagraph (5), which 
reads, “To release for export any defense article to any such govern- 
ment,” gives the power to convoy, with our warships, merchant 
vessels of our own or of other nations? Do you think it could be 
stretched to include that power of convoy? 

Dr, Vatentine. I have not had a legal training. I am not in the 
habit of reading bills, 

Senator Wuitr. Perhaps you are better able to judge the meaning 
of words. a 

Dr. Vaventine. If these words mean what I think they mean, 
what they normally mean in English, it seems to me this bill gives a 
very extraordinary grant of powers to the President all along the line; 
but the language is of a vagueness which makes it difficult for me, 
when I discuss it with other people, as to the precise meaning of the 
bill, to get any meaning from that as to how far the powers go. 

Senator Winter. T agree that there are ample powers given to the 
President by this bill, but T thought there was a public interpretation 
which goes far beyond the grant actually given by this bill, and I 
think there is in the public mind a very general belief that this gives the 
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wer to convoy, with out warships, either our own merchant vessels 
or those of other countries. I confess I have not been able to find in 
the bill any authority for such an act. 

Dr. VALENTINE. I find no such specific authority, but I remain with 
agencral concern. I can only say that when I read the bill carefully 
for the first time my reaction was the opposite. TI felt: that it au- 
thorized inore general powers than I had been aware of simply as a 
reader of newspapers up to that time. 

Senator Wurre. Of course, there are powers which may be found in 
the Neutrality Act and other legislation that we do not know of, but I 
have been under the impression that some of the powers which have 
been talked about, and specifically this power of convoy, which it is 
said has been given or will be given by the bill, are not given by the bill. 

Dr. VaLenting. I think that Senator La Follette did not ask me 
with regard to the bill, but asked me what acts on the part of America 
would lead us into danger of bringing us into war and I mentioned 
that as one of them. 

Senator Wuirs. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Clark? 

Senator CuarK of Missouri. No questions. 

The CuairMAn. Are there any other questions? 

If not, Doctor, you may be excused. The committee thanks you 
for coming here. 

Dr. VALENTINE. May I thank you, sir, and all of you, for this 
opportunity to present a point of view, and for your courtesy in 
hearing it. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES S. KEMPER, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The CHamman. Mr. Kemper, you are president of the Chamber of 
‘Commerce of the United States? 

Mr. Kemper. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is your place of residence? 

Mr. Kemper. Winnetka, IIL. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr, Kemper. 

Mr. Kemper. I appreciate the cordial invitation extended by your 
distinguished chairman, Senator George, to appear before -your com- 
mittee in connection with your consideration of Senate bill 275. I 
accepted the invitation in the hope that I might be able to contribute 
something {o your consideration of what probably is the most im- 
portant measure ever presented to the Congress. 

1 should like to say, in the beginning, that, as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, I should and shall confine 
my remarks to policies adopted by the chamber. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a federation: of 
State and local chambers of commerce and trade and industrial asso- 
ciations, numbering fifteen hundred and sixty-three. These con- 
stituent members of the chamber have a membership of some seven 
hundred thousand individuals, firms, and corporations. 

Chamber policies are determined by the membership. Thereafter, 
the board of directors and officers are charged with the responsibility 
of making those policies effective. 
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For many years the chamber has stood for adequate national} 
defense. It has believed that America should be made impregnable 
against attack by dny foreign power or combination of powers. 

Since 1933 we have had a national-defense committee, devoting 
itself entirely to the consideration of this important national question, 
It has been our privilege to have as exoflicio membors of that committee 
high ranking officers of the Army and the Navy. The relationship 
between the members of our committee and the officers of the two 
services has been most cordial. 

While believing in full defense, the chamber has taken these 
positions: First, that every effort should be made to prevent the 
involvement of this country in any foreign war; and, second, that, 
contrary to some challenges that have been made in the past, business 
not only does not embrace war as an opportunity for profit, but 
definitely is opposed to profiteering on the manufacture of war 
material. : 

At its meeting in September 1939 the board of directors called 
attention to its long-time position in support of all efforts for the 
preservation of peace. 

I should like to read the last two paragraphs of that statement: 

The American people desire above all things the maintenance of a just peace 
both at home and abroad. The Congress, as the representative body of the 
Amcrican people with the sole power to declare war, should by law and reso- 
lution emphasize its determination to keep the United States free of foreign 
entanglements and out of war unless our own Nation should be attacked. 

Tn the final analysis, an America at peace will endure as the great stronghold 
of representative democratic government in a world torn with dissension and 
distraught with suffering. As such, it undoubtedly could play a potent part in 
the solution of the world problems that will follow in the wake of this war. 

At the annual meeting of the chamber in May, 1940 the members 
again expressed themselves on the subject. I include the full state- 
ment as a part of this document, but at this time quote briofly from 
the declaration, as follows [reading]: 


The most important question in the United States today is national defense. 
* * * cg * * * 


Our Government must be prepared to defend our country and our people against 
ANY aggressor. 


As representative of all of our people, and with the sole power to declare war, 
Congress should reaffirm its determination to keep the United States out of war, 
unless our Nation is endangered. 

The bill now before your committee was carefully studied and 
analyzed by the national policy council of the chamber. Thereafter 
its recommendations were presented to the board of directors, which, 
without a dissenting vote, expressed the conviction that the cnact- 
ment of this legislation would not contribute to the defense of the 
United States and that under the circumstances the bill should not, in 
its present form at least, become the law of the land. 

Tho board, also without a dissenting vote, and subject to certain 
expressed limitations, favored the enactment by Congress, after full 


hearing and debate, of laws designed to accomplish the following 
[reading): 


(1) To sell, lease, or give such military properties as now or hereafter may belong 
to the United States, as may have the express approval either of the Congress or 
any bipartisan committee thereof, to the British Kmpire and other democracies 
now or hereafter fighting aggressors, without committing any recognized act of war. 
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(2) To give the British Empire and other democracies defending themselves from 
aggressor nations such credit or cash as the Congress may specifically approve. 

(3) ‘To give to such democracies such further and additional aid as may be 
possible, consistent with our own defense requirements, subject to the following 
express limitations: 

(a) ‘That in so doing no recognized act of war be committed; 

(b) That no ship owned by the United States or flying its flag be sent into the 
war zone as defined by the Neutrality Act, except with the prior express approval 
of the Congress; 

(c) That no soldiers, sailors, or other representative of the armed forces of the 
United States other than high ranking officers be sent into the war zone, except 
with the prior approval of the Congress. 


Among the several objections recorded by the board to th. enact- 
ment of S. 275 are the following: 


(a) The President is specifically excluded from the restraining influence of 
any law; 

(b) The President can, without the knowledge of the Congress, and over the 
abjection of our Army, Naval, and Air experts, deliver not only to the British 
Empire but to other unnamed countries, all or a part of our Navy, all or a part of 
our airplanes, all or a part. of our tanks, guns and other military equipment; 

(c) While the bill is not clear in this respect, it is fairly debatable whether the 
President can, regardless of law, seize the private property of a military character, 
or susceptible of military uses, of any individual, firm, or corporation, regardless 
of the wishes and welfare of the owner, regardless of the knowledge of the Con- 
gress, and regardless of the views of our own military experts, and turn such 
properties over to unnamed countries; 

(d) The President ean spend public funds or incur, or have incurred, on behalf 
of the Government. of the United States financial obligations not limited in 
anon not only without the consent but without the prior knowledge of the 

ongress; 

(e) The vast. powers proposed to be vested in the President, whoever he may 
be, by this bill have no limit as to time. 


Commenting upon the legislation recommended and the limitations 
proposed and also with reference to the objections to this legislation, 
the board made the following statement: 


This proposed Iend-lease bill would confer upon the Chief Executive such 
powers as have never heretofore been granted to any President, even when the 
country was at war. We are not at war, and without doubt the earnest wish 
of the vast majority of the people is to keep this country out of war. This bill, 
if enacted into law, by the very power it proposes to grant, creates the possibility 
of this nation entering into this war without further action by the Congress. 

Such sweeping powers to the Chief Executive are unnecessary and unwise. 
Congress constantly in session and alert to the necessities of the Nation can 
promptly enact laws to meet any situation not taken care of in the recommenda- 
tions herein first provided. z 

As Americans, our first concern should be for America; to insure that it is 
protected and defended, to keep it at peace, and especially to preserve the free- 
dom of individuals. 

This bill should be viewed dispassionately and calmly in the light of our na- 
tional necessities; and whatever law, or laws, the Congress in its wisdom may 
enact on this and related subjects should be after full and free discussion, with 
the Congress as the direct representative of the people of this country neither 
abdicating its constitutional powers nor shirking its constitutional responsibilities. 


The whole situation can be summarized briefly by repeating that, 
in the opinion of the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, this legislation is not necessary for the defense 
of America. If certain things should be done in the interest of na- 
tional defense, for which legislation has not previously been enacted, 
it is the opinion of the chamber that such legislation should be spe- 
cific with respect to cach particular subject proposed that is not now 
authorized by law. 
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The Congress is in session. Our view last year was that it should 
remain in session then, and we adhere to that view now. In our 
opinion, this is a time of all times when the Congress should function 
in accordance with its constitutional powers and its constitutional 
obligations to the citizens of America. 

The following is a resolution adopted at the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 2, 1940. 


National defense: The most important question in the United States today ig 
national defense. vents across both oceans indicate that no unprepared nation, 
however peaceful its people, has any assurance of security. We have seen inade- 

uately prepared nations invaded and their defenseless cities bombed. Our 
efense today is inadequate. 

Our Government must be prepared to defend our country and our people against 
any aggressor. Adequate armament for national safety must be our first concern, 
We commend the steps thus far taken to strengthen the Army, the Navy and the 
air forces. We urge that further armament be expedited. We must have an 
army of adequate size and training provided with the most modern arms and 
equipment, a uavy sufficient to protect the interests of the United States, and an 
air force with superior personnel and equipped with planes of the latest types. 

The National Guard and all other branches of defense should be adequatel 
trained and completely equipped. Businessmen are urged to cooperate in the 
training by granting leave with pay to men in the National Guard while in training, 
The Svallabiity. of trained men and the best of material for defense must be 
assured. 

Financial preparedness is just as necessary as military preparedness. Only if 
we are strong financially can we expect to carry the burden of any prolorgsd 
struggle. Unbalanced budgets and further increases in the public ‘iebt tan ‘d 
continue if we are to retain the financial strength necessary for any prolen 4 
defense. We should carry our national defense on a pay-as-we-go basis. ° ¢& 
believe that substantial economies can be effected in the operations of the Govsrs- 
ment and that such economies should be made at once in the interest of national 
safety. With these economies we believe that any additional burden necessary 
for our safety will be assumed readily by businessmen and all other citizens. 

We are a peaceful nation. The national chamber has long voiced its opposi- 
tion to war, its support of the principle of the peaceful settlement of disputes 
between nations, and the importance of the limitation of armaments. But 
under present world conditions we must be prepared to defend our country— 
prepared with a defense of such strength that any potential aggressor, however 
powerful and ambitious, will be fearful to attack us. 

It is imperative that preparations go forward promptly and speedily to protect 
our people and our country that we may continue to live a free people. Congress 
should discharge fully its responsibilities as to the national defense which we are 
so strongly urging. As representative of all of our people, and with the sole 

ower to declare war, Congress should reaffirin its determination to keep the 
nited States out of war unless our Nation is endangered, 


The Cuarrman, Senator Connally, have you any questions? 

Senator Connatiy. Mr. Kemper, I understand you are appearing 
this morning, of course, purely in your representative capacity and 
not expressing your individual view? 

Mr. Kemprer. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Connauty. These resolutions that you quoted were passed 
by the board of directors of the United States Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Kemper. And the membership. 

Senator Connauiy, I thought you said that after the membership 
elected the board the board functioned for the membership. 

Mr. Kemprr. No; Tam sorry, Senator. Perhaps my language was 
not very clear. The members decide the policy, and the board’s job 


and the officers’ job is to make that policy effective. That is what I 
tried to say, 
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Senator Connatiy. Well, did you conduct a referendum among 
your membership on these specific propositions? 

“ Mr. Kemper. We cither do that or the members act on the amend- 
ment when they are assembled in annual meeting. 

Senator Connatiy. When were the resolutions adopted? 

Mr. Kemper. One was adopted at the annual meeting in May, 
and the statement based upon that was adopted by the board at a 
meeting held in January. 

Senator Connaiy. Well, that is what I am getting at. You have 
not had any annual meeting since May, have you? 

Mr. Kemper. That is correct. 

Senator Connan.y. This present bill was not pending at that 
time? 

Mr. Kemper. I do not think so. 

Senator Connauiy. All right. The board, then, recently under- 
took to interpret what the whole chamber did in May on the question 
of national defense. 1 see you have attached a copy of a resolution 
here which your full chamber adopted May 2, 1940, entitled “National 
Defense.” 

Now, in interpreting that resolution, the board and not the mem- 
bership adopted these recent resolutions as to this particular bill; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Kemper. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Connauiy. So, after all, the membership has not passed 
on the question of the lend-lease bill. 

Mr. Kemper. Obviously. If we have not had a meeting, they could 
not. 

Senator Connauiy. I asked you, in the beginning of your state- 
ment. whether or not the board had adopted these resolutions and 
whether they were the veiw of the board. You said they were the 
view of the membership. 

Mr. Kesprr. I will ask the secretary to read the record. I do 
not think I said that at all. 

Senator Connauuy. If you did not say that, I beg your pardon. 
I do not want to say you said something which you did not say, but 
that. is the way I understood you to say it. What did you say? 

Mr. Kempser. Why don’t you have the record read? 

Senator ConnaLiy. I thought we would save time by your repeating 
it. 

Mr. Kemper. Let the secretary read it. 

Senator ConnaLiy. When I began the cross-examination I thought 
the first question I asked was, Mr. Chairman, was he here in his 
representative capacity. And he said he was. And I asked him were 
the views that he expressed those of the board or those of his member- 
ship. I understood him to say that they were those of the membership. 

If I was in error, I apologize. 

Mr. Kemper. I think you will find the statement perfectly clear 
as to just what was what. 

(The following was read by the reporter:) 

Senator Connan.y. I thought you said that after the membership elected the 
board the board functioned for the membership. 

Mr. Kemerer. No; 1 am sorry, Senator. Perhaps my language was not clear. 


The members decide the policy, and the board’s job and the officers’ job is to make 
that policy effective. That is what I tried to say. 
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Senator Connau.y. Then I will ask you again this question: The 


resolutions as to this bill were passed by the board of directors, were - 


they? 
Mr. Kemper. That is correct. 
pee Connatiy. They were not submitted to the general member. 
ship? 

Mr. Kemper. That is correct. 

Senator Conna.iy. So we will not have any dispute about that, 
How many members are there on the board of directors? 

Mr. Kemper, Fifty-six. 

Senator Conna.iy. Have you a list of those directors? 

Mr. Kemper. T have it in the portfolio that I was going to brin 
this afternoon. I am sorry I am a little bit short-handed because o 
this 40 minutes’ notice that I got, and I do not have it here. 

Senator Connatiy. Will you supply that? 

Mr. Kempen. I shall be very happy to do so. 

Senator Connatuy. When were these resolutions passed by the 
board? On what date were they passed? 

Mr, Kemper. January 24, 1 believe. It was a week ago Friday, 

Senator ConnanLy. Where was the meeting of the board? 

Mr. Kemper. It was held in Chicago. 

Senator Connanyy. How many were present? 

Mr. Kemper. There were 38. 

Senator Conna.iy. Out of how many? 

Mr. Kemper. There are 48 regular, and then there are some 
ex officio. There were 38 present, as I remember it. I should like to 
reserve the right to correct that, because, again, I haven’t the docu- 
ment. 

Senator Cownatiy. That will be all right. Was the board called 
for this specific purpose, or was it a regular meeting of the board? 

Mr. Kemper. I think that question has some implications that I 
do not particularly like. 

Senator ConnauLy. What are the implications? I simply asked 
you a plain question. If you do not want to answer it, just don't 
answer it. 

Mr. Kemper. In the first place, the board was advised that the 
National Policy Council would consider this subject and that it would 
probably be before the board. I don’t think there was in the notice 
for the board meeting specific reference to the fact that this matter 
would be up. 

Senator Connauriy. That National Council is a part of your 
organization? 

Mr. Kumprr. That is right. 

Senator Connauty. You say there was knowledge that it was going 
to consider it? 

Mr. Kemrer. That is right. 

Senator Connaniy, Then you are not prepared to say that the 
board was called for the purpose of considering. this matter? 

Mr. Kemrrer. I am not prepared to say that. That is correct. 
The date of this meeting was fixed last June. 


Senator Connatuiy. Well, that explains it. You had other matters 


in addition to this, I assume? 
Mr. Kemper. Yes; I assume so. 
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Senator CONNALLY. You say in your objections here on page 5: 


Among the several objections recorded by the board to the enactment of 8. 275 
are the following: 

“The President is specifically excluded from the restraining influence of any 
law.” 

Will you take the bill and point out that particular clause that 
authorizes the President to do what he pleases without any law 
restraining him at all? 

Mr. Kemper. May I say first that this language is not my language 
but the language of the board. 

Senator Connauiy. I know; but you represent the board. You 
are representing the board here. 

Mr. Kemrrr. I shall endeavor to interpret it as well as I can. I 
assume that the background for that statement was the reference in 
the bill on page 2, line 14, the clause ‘Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law.” 

Senator Connauiy. After “Notwithstanding the provisions of any 


‘other law” the bill then proceeds to say what the President can do, 
does it not? 


Mr. Kemper. How is that? 
Senator Connat.y. After “Notwithstanding the provisions of any 


other law” the bill says the President may do these things? Isn’t 


that true? 
Mr. Kemper. Yes. But there is some loose language. 
Senator Connauty. All right. We will get to the loose language in 
just a moment. 
Do you mean to say that predicated upon that, Mr. Kemper, that 


‘tthe President can do whatever he wants to do under this bill without 


the restraining influence of any law? 
Mr. Kemper. Well, the bill says, ‘‘ Notwithstanding the provisions 


of any other law.”? Would you like it better if they said “provisions” 


instead of “restraining influence”? I assume the provisions of the 

law might be a restraining influence under certain conditions? 
Senator Connauuy. I will read the language of section 3, on page 2: 
Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the President may, from time 


to time, when he deems it in the interest of national defense, authorize the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head of any other department or 


agency of the Government— 


To do the things so enumerated in those five subsections-—manu- 
facture, sell, transfer, test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondition, 
communicate to any such government any defense information, 
and so forth, 

Mr. Kemper. Perhaps I could qualify the situation in your mind, 
if it is not clear, by saying that this relates to Senate bill 275. 

Senator ConnaL.Ly. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Kemper. So far as this bill is concerned, the interpretation 
very obviously was that in the opinion of the board the President is 
specifically excluded from the restraining influence of any other law, 
so far as this bill was concerned. This whole document relates to this 
bill and not to something that the President might do that is entirely 
outside of this bill. 

Senator Connauy. This is the bill that we are talking about. You 
say the President is specifically excluded from the restraining influence 
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of any law. In other words, he could come and take your property 
without any compensation, could he? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t think that is a fair question. I think my 
answer is responsive, and properly responsive, to the question that 
you asked me before. 

Senator Connatty. All right. If you don’t want to answer it 
you don’t have to. 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t sce any point to it. 

Senator Connatiy. You say “any law.” This bill authorizes the 
President to do certain things. 

Mr. Kemper. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law. 

Senator Conna.uiy. Of any other existing law, of course. 

Mr. Kemper. Then, what are we talking about? 

Senator Connatuy. That is the case in connection with any new 
act that Congress passes; it becomes effective irrespective of any 
existing law, doesn't it? a 

Mr, Kemper. Senator, I am not sure what you are trying to develop. 
T haven't anv idea. T have tried to answer your question, but you 
keep rephrasing it differently. Why, I don’t know. 

Senator Connatiy. Tho reason I have to rephrase it is because vou 
do not answer it. 

Mr. Kemper. I have tried to. 

Senator Connaury. Allright. I don’t want to get into any quarrel. 

Mr. Kempvrr. Perhaps Senator George will be good enough to tell 
me wherein my answer has not been responsive  I[ wished to be 
responsive, 

Senator Connauty. Now we will get down to the next point. 

Mr. Kempsr. Incidentally, Senator, [ don’t think I am on. trial 
here either. T am trying to be helpful 

Senator Connatiy. I am trying to help you. 

Mr. Kemper. That is very reassuring. Thank you. 

Senator Connaury. It is sort of a mutual helpful arrangement. 

Mr. Kemper. That is fine. 

Senator ConNnaALLy. But you have not given me much help yet. 

Mr. Kemper. I have done the best I could. 

Senator Conna.iy. If you want to help, you would better get busy, 

Now, lIct’s go on with the first objection—The President is spe- 
cifically excluded from the restraining influence of any law— 

(b) The President can, without the knowledge of the Congress, and over the 
objection of our army, naval, and air experts, deliver not only to the British 
Empire but to other unnamed countries— 

And so forth. TI understand that in the House they are goign to 
adopt an amendment to this measure providing that the President, 
in the exercise of any of these powers, shall consult or get the recom- 
mendation of the Army Chief of Staff or the Naval Chief of Operations. 

Mr. Kemper. Is that so? I did not know that. I thought the bill 
was still being debated. 

Senator Connanry, It is. , 

Mr. Kemper. I thought you said that it had been adopted? 

Senator Connatuy. Oh no. I said I understand the House is 
going to adopt it. 

Mr. Kemprr. I misunderstood you, Senator. 

Senator Connaniy. If that kind of an amendment were adopted 
would that meet your objection? 


\ 
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Mr. Kemper. I have not read the amendment, and I would prefer 
not to comment on it without reading it. 

Senator ConNALLY. I shall be glad to submit it to you. 

Mr. Kemper. ‘Thank you. 

Senator CoNNALLY. You say: 

(ec) While the bill is not elear in this respect, it is fairly debatable whether the 
President can, regardless of law, seize the private property of a military character, 
or susceptible of military uses, of any individual, firm or corporation, regardless 
of the wishes and welfare of the owner, regardless of the knowledge of Congress 
and regardless of the views of our own military experts, and turn such properties 
over to unnamed countries. 

Is that the view of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States? 

Mr. Kemper. That was the opinion of the technica! committee 
that studied the law. 

Senator CoNNALLY. I would like to have you take the bill and point 
out where there is anything that authorizes the President to seize 
the property of any citizen and to confiscate it. 

Mr. Kemper. You have some pretty loose language here, Senator. 
For instance, will you turn to page 2, section 3 (a), and tell me what 
you mean in line 20 by “or otherwise procure’? 

Senator ConNALLY. It means just what it says—otherwise procure. 

Mr. Kemper. How might that be done? 

Senator Connauuy. He could buy it. The Constitution prohibits 
the Government from taking any private property without just 
compensation. You know that, don’t you? 

Mr. Kemper. Yes, I do. 

Senator ConnaALuy. If he gets it he could buy it, or if he comman- 
decrs it, under existing laws he would have to pay for it. A jury 
would pass upon the value under condemnation proceedings in the 
Federal court. 

Mr. Kemprer. I should be very happy if the lawyers on the board 
who are responsible for this were here to answer your questions. 

Senator Connatiy. Do you have a counsel for your Board? 

Mr, Kemper. They are directors. 

Senator ConnauLy. Were they present at this meeting? 

Mr. Kemper. Oh, yes. 

Senator ConnanLy. Had they read the bill? 

Mr. Kemper. I should hope so. 

Senator Conna.tuy. I hope so too. Would you mind putting into 
the record the names of the eminent lawyers who are on the board who 
sanctioned this? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t know whether I] should do that without their 
permission, 

Senator Connan Ly. All right. T thought by the use of the word 
“eminent’’ they would not mind having their names associated with it, 

Well, that is not true—just for your own information. If you have 
lawyers out there for the chamber of commerce advising you that 
that is the law, that is, in your section (c), I think vou should examine 
it a little further or get some new counsel. 

Mr. Kemper. That is reassuring, anyway. 

Senator Conna.Liy. You say in (d)— 

The President can spend public funds or ineur, or have incurred, on behalf of 


the Government of the United States financial obligations not limited in amount, 
not only without the consent, but without the prior knowledye of the Congress. 
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Do you stand on that statement? 

Mr. Kemper. That falls in the same category as the others. 

Senator Connauuy. No; it does not. It is different. 

Mr. Kemper. I mean from tlie standpoint of the origin of it. 

Senator Connau.y. Point out in the Mil where it does that. 

Mr. Kemper. The President is authorized, for instaiice, to dispose 
of any defense article. 

Senator ConnaLiy. Now, wait a minute. We are talking about 
public funds now. ‘ou said ‘public funds.” 

Mr. Kemper, Allright. I raise the question as to whether money 
is not more or less an important item of defense. 

Senator Connauuy. [tf is. That is what I am_ talking about, 
You say the President can spend public funds. 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t know what this “article of defense’? means, 
After you name everything vou say ‘‘article of defense” or “defense 
article.” That might be monéy. It seems to be a pretty important 
article of defense. 

Senator Connauuy. All right; include money. Now, where does it 
say he can spend “not limited in amount,” without the action or 
knowledge of Congress? 

Mr. Kemerr. As I understand the technical set-up here, the 
authority in this bill to disregard existing laws probably would 
permit him to disregard the provision—I think I have it here some 
place. It is title 31, section 665 of the code, which specifically 
prohibits the involvement of the Government in contracts in excess of 
appropriations, except as expressly allowed. 

In other words, if this “notwithstanding any other law’”’ is appli- 
cable—and it seems to be applicable to the whole shooting match, then 
under this bill the Government could be involved in obligations to an 
unlimited extent. 

Senator ConnaLuy. You are analyzing an existing law. Turn 
over to page 4 of this bill and look at section 6. , 

Mr. Kemper. On what page, Senator? 

Senator Connauny. Page 4 of the bill. Now read that and tell 
us what if; means? 

Mr. Kemper. Read what? 

Senator Connauuy. Read section 6 (a). “There is hereby auth- 
orized to be appropriated from time to time—.” 

Mr. Kemper. Well, that is all right. 

Senator ConnaLiy. That is all nght. 

Mr. Kemper. Yes. 

Senator Connauuy. Fine. Now, don’t you know that under that. 
section 6 (a), 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time, out of any. 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions and accomplish the purposes of this Act. 

Don’t you know that under that the President cannot take a dollar 
out of the United States Treasury until Congress, irrespective of this 
law, comes along and appropriates that money? 

Mr. Kemper. There are a lot of ways of “beating the devil around 
the bush,” 

Senator Connat.y. There may be with the chamber of commerce, 
but not with the Congress. 
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Mr. Kemper. Well, Iam not so sure. That is fine. I hope it is 

ue. 
aera ConnaLiy. You have just read the law there where no 
contracts could be made unless they were first authorized, and you 
read something about appropriations, didn’t you? 

Mr. Kemprr. Yes. But you have a provision in here that “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law.” 

Senator ConNALLY. Notwithstanding, section 6 (a) controls that 
absolutely. 

Mr. Kemper. Do you think so? 

Senator ConNaLLy. What did we put it in there for, if it docs not? 

Mr. Kuarper. I don’t know. 

Senator Connauyy. There is a lot you don’t know. 

Mr. Kemper. I am doing the best I can. I am still not on trial. 

Senator ConNALLY. I am asking you, Mr. Kemper, don’t you know 
what that means and what is the purpose of it? 

Mr. Kemrrr. I might read it. 

Senator ConNALLy. Sometimes it is necessary to do something more 
than read it. Go right ahead. Or will you accept my statement that 
that is the purpose of that particular section 6 (a) so far as public 
funds are concerned, that the President under this bill cannot spend a 
single dollar out of the Treasury until Congress appropriates it? I am 
just telling you that. You don’t need to believe it. 

Now, you say, “not limited in amount, not only without the consent, 
but without the prior knowledge of the Congress.’”’ Of course, that 
cannot be true if Congress has to know it before it appropriates and 
has to act. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions, Senator Connally? 

Senator Connasuiy. I don’t care to ask any further quastions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Harrison, you came in late. Have you 
any questions? 

Senator Harrison. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson of California. No questions. 

The CHairMAN. Senator Green? 

Senator Green. No questions. 

Senator ConNALLY. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, Senator Connally. 

Senator ConnaLLy. You do not care to express your own private: 
views, as I understand it. 

Mr, Kemper. That is correct. I prefer not to have any confusion.. 

Senator Connatiy. That is all, 

The CuarrMan. Senator Capper, have you any questions? 

Senator Capper. Mr. Kemper, have you received any protests or 
objections expressing disapproval on the part of State or local cham- 
bers of commerce at the action taken by your board? 

Mr. Kemper. No, sir. 

Senator Carrer, You think that is generally the feeling of your 
organization? 

Mr. Kemper. I should assume so from the fact that the comments. 
of the chambers and trade associations which are members are entirely’ 
favorable. 

Senator Carper. That is all. 
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The Caatrman. Senator Guffey, have you any questions? 

Senator Gurrey. Mr. Kemper, will you furnish this afternoon a 
list of the directors? 

Mr. Kemper. Yes. 

Senator Gurrey. And what chambers of commerce they represent? 

Mr. Kempen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gurrey. And how many are on the board from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. Kemper. Yes. 

Senator Gurrey. I am getting a great many letters from the Penn- 
sylvania Chambers of Commerce, and I should like to know who are 
on that board. 

Mr. Kemper. I shall be very glad to sec that you get it, Senator 
Guffey. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator La Follette? 

Senator La Fotverre. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Murray? —. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Kemper, I understand that you have 1,563 
affiliated chambers in the country. 

Mr. Kempen. Yes; and trade and industrial associations. 

Senator Murray. Have they directly passed upon this statement 
that you are making? , 

Mr. Kemper. They either have or have not. Some of them have 
acted upon it, after they got it from us. 

Senator Murray. Do they hold full meetings of their chambers to 
pass on actions of this character? 

Mr. Kemper. Sometimes they do; sometimes they do not. It de- 
pends upon the nature of their organization. 

er Murray. It depends upon the nature of their organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Kevrer. Yes; and their bylaws and general procedure. 

Senator Murray. I[sn’t it true that a great many of those affiliated 
chambers are controlled by corporations which have their head- 
quarters in New York? 

Mr. Kemrrr. That is news to me, if it is so. 

Senator Murray. Don’t you know the practice of affiliated mem- 
berships in the local chambers? 

Mr. Kemper. I know that the local chambers have felt that they 
have lacked support from national organizations in many cases, and 
they have felt. that they should have it. Your indication that they 
are getting it now to a higher degree than perhaps they are getting 
locally is news tome. Ido not believe it is quite representative of the 
situation. 

Senator Murray. You don’t know that there is a practice of big 
corporations having multiple memberships in the local chambers, 
that. control and dominate? 

Mr. Kemper. No; I do not know that. 

Senator Murray. Don’t you know it is the practice of the local 
chambers not to hold meetings; that everything is handled through the 
officers who are elected through the influence and control of these 
corporations? 

Mr. Kemver. I do not know that; and I don’t believe it. 

Senator VanpENuerRG. Mr. Kemper, [ want to refer again to these 
four paragraphs on page 5 in your statement, concerning which you 
were quizzed by the distinguished Senator from Texas. I think I 
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would be forced to agree that in some aspects you may have taken in a 


ittle too much territory. But I am wondering if under examination 
the major premise which you submit is not justified, 

Now, let’s take paragraph (b)— 

The President can, without the knowledge of the Congress, and over the objec- 
tion of our Army, nayal, and air experts, deliver not only to the British Empire 
but to other unnamed countries, all ora part of our Navy, all or a part of our air- 
planes, all or a part of our tanks, guns, and other military equipment. 

Now, I do not believe it can be gainsaid but that that is literally 
possible under the terms of the bill as it stands. I think that is a fact. 

The Senator from Texas asked you whether it would remove your 
objection if the bill is amended, as may be contemplated in the House, 
to require the President to consult with his Army and Navy chiefs 
before he did any of these things. Well, if he consulted with his Army 
and Navy chiefs it would not remove your objection that he can do it 
without the knowledge of Congress, would it? 

Mr. Kemver. It would not change that. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Furthermore, what does consultation with 
Army and Navy chiefs do to assure a decision which does not override 
the objection of our Army and Navy and air experts? Are not the 
Army and Navy chiefs under the direct and complete command of the 
Commander in Chief himself? And I am not complaining about that, 
because they have to be. But since they are, even that consultation, 
or the provision for it, would not remove your objection, would it, that 
these things could be done over the objection of our Army, Navy and 
air experts? 

Mr. KemPER. It would not meet our view that the Congress should 
have something to say about it. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Now we will go down to paragraph (d)— 

The President can spend public funds or incur, or have incurred, on behalf of 
the Government of the United States financial obligations not limited in amount, 
not only without the consent, but without the prior knowledge of the Congress. 

And your attention is drawn to section 6 of the bill, which requires 
appropriations by Congress in respect to future expenditures. But I 
eall your attention to the fact that there is nothing in the bill which 
applies this restriction to any appropriations heretofore made, which 
include probably $15,000,000,000 dollars of defense appropriations, 
and that there is nothing in this provision which includes any protec- 
tion against the lending, leasing, or giving away of any equipment 
already in existence or thus far contracted for, And I am asking you 
whether that does not substantially sustain the statement, at least in 
respect to perhaps $15,000,000,000 and the entire defense equipment 
of today, and whether that does not reasonably justify a complaint 
that this bill permits the President to spend public funds without the 
consent and prior knowledge of Congress. 

Mr. Kemper. I should think so, in large measure, at least. 

Senator VANDENBERG. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Barkley? 

Senator BARKLEY. At the bottom of page 3 of your statement you 
say: 
The board, also without a dissenting vote, and subject to certain expressed 
limitations, favored the enactment by Congress, after full hearing and debate, 
of laws designed to accomplish the following: 

“(1) 'To sell, lease, or give such military properties as now or hereafter may 
belong to the United States as may have the express approval either of the Con- 
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gress or any bipartisan committee thereof, to the British Empire and other demoe. 
racies now or hereafter fighting aggressors, without committing any recognized 
act of war.” 

Do you know exactly what your counsei would interpret that 
language to mean; that is, that Congress could itself set up a committee 
to perform executive and ministerial duties? Is it that Congress, each 
time an airplane or tank or batch of munitions were to be sold, leased, 
or given to England or to these other democracies, would have to 
specify and set out in the act just exactly what is being lent, or leased 
or given, and the terms under whic’ it is to be done? 

Mr. Kemper. This docs not suggest the whole Congress necessarily, 
It suggests a committee as a check. I think the feeling there was that 
as the matter stands the country has very little information as to what 
is being sent and what is being kept. ~ 

Senator BarKuEy. Do you think that such widespread information 
should be disseminated with regard to that as not only would inform 
the peapie of our country of every detail but would also: inform the 
enem 

Mr Kemper. My guess is that the enemy probably knows more 
about it than the people of the country. And I don’t think that is the 
way that it should be in a democracy, 

enator BARKLEY. You are guessing now. Do you know whether 
the enemy knows how many airplanes England is getting now? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t know. 

Senator Barkury. You are still guessing. You have a suspicion 
that the enemy has agencies in this country that find out? 

Mr. Kemper. That is usually true in war. There is nothing unique 
about that. 

Senator BarkLey. Do you think that Congress could usually | 
function by absolutely selling itself the supplies that you mention } 
there in sibaseuion (1)? 

Mr. Kemper. I would take a chance on it. 

Senator BarkLEyY. You would rather risk Congress, in other words, 
than the President? That is your real attitude, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kemrer. Yes. I would rather have a check. 

Senator Barkiey. That is the real meat in your objection to this | 
bill, and that of your organization? 

Mr. Kemrer. No; I don’t think that is entirely so. We do not 
think that the situation has gotten to the point where the Congress 
should abdicate and go home, or abdicate and stay here. 

Senator Barkiey. Nobody is abdicating and going home. 

Mr. Kemper. Or abdicate and stay here. 

Senator BARKLEY. What do you call abdicating? Do you mean 
that when Congress provides that something shall be done, and that { 
it is an executive matter and that somebody should do it, that that is 
abdicating? 

Mr. Kemper. The answer to that question would be misunderstood 
from the standpoint of our position here. I say our position is 
reasonable. I don’t think that an answer to that question would 
assist any in making the position clear. 

Senator Barkutey. I myself doubt whether it would. 
Now, No. 2: Your board passed a resolution recommending that 
Congress give the British Empire and other democracies defending 
themselves from aggressor nations such credit or cash as the Congress 
may specifically approve. In other words, under that recommenda 
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tion you think that Congress ought to appropriate any given amount 
out of the ‘Treasury as a gift or as a loan to the British Empire and 
others, and let them do it themselves? 

Mr. Kemper. IJ think that is a “when, if, and as” proposition. 

Senator BARKLEY. What do you mean by a “when, if, and as” 
proposition? aes 

Mr. Kemper. The statement I think is reasonably clear. My 
thought is that aid to England is ail right provided we do not deplete 
our own protective equipment more than we should. 

Senator BarkLey. When are you going to know whether we are? 

Mr. Kemrer. I don’t know. 

Senator BARKLEY. Don’t you have to trust those in charge of that 
equipment, the Army and the Navy of the United States? 

Mr. Kemper. Well, I would still like to know something about it. 

Senator BarKLey. All of us have curiosity. We would like to 
know a lot of things. But the question is, Mr. Kemper, is it wise 
for everything to be known in time of war regardless of our desire to 
know it; and how would you know anything more about it if you 
simply give England $2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 than you would 
know if the President is authorized to exercise the authority to lend or 
lease specific articles? 

Mr. Kemper. Those are two different things, Senator. . 

Senator BarKkuEy. I know they are two different things. But 
how would you knuw any more about what is going on and about 
the amount of supplies or the character of supplies that England, 
Greece, China, or any other country gets? 

Mr. Kemper. All that I am trying to say to you is that if I knew 
the picture I could give you a better answer. 

Senator Barkuey. I will not require you to draw the picture in 
order to give me a better answer. 

Now— 

To give to such democracies such further and additional aid as may be possible 


consistent with our own defense requirements, subject to the following express 
limitations: ; 


“(a) That in so doing no recognized act of war be committed.” 


Are you in position, or is your board in position, or are your eminent 
lawyers on that board who have discussed the legal questions with you, 
Mr. Kemper, in position to advise this committee what is or what is 
not an act of war? 

Mr. Kemper. Well, I don’t know that that is our job. 

Senator BarKLey. But you say you are willing to do certain things 
provided an act of war is not committed. It might be helpful if we 
got some idea as to what your board regards as an act of war. 

Mr. Kemper. I think the laws of the country should govern that. 

Senator BARKLEY. Do you think it is an act of war to sell an air- 
plane or a warship or a tank to a belligerent? 

Mr. Kemper. By whom? 

Senator Bark.ey. By the United States. 

Mr. Kemper. By the Government? 

Senator BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Kemper. I should say it was, under the Neutrality Act. 

Senator BARKLEY. Then you would not want, under that para- 
graph 3, subsection (a), to do what you recommend up here in sub- 
section (1), that is, to sell, lease, or give? 
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Mr. Kemper. What are you talking about? Is it a situation after 

this legislation is enacted, or the present one? ) 

Senator Barkiey. | am talking about a situation after the legisla. 
tion which you recommend here is enacted. 

Mr. Kemper. All right. That is another matter. 

Senator Barkvey. Would you recommend that Congress sell, lease 
or give all of these things to Britain oz to any other democracy defend: 
ing itself? Don’t you say you don’t want us to do anything that is 
an act of war? You say what we would do under your No. 1 is an 
act of war. 

Mr, Kemerer. No; I say under the present law, as I understand the 
present law, it would be an act. of war. 

_ Senator Barkizy. 1t may be questionable whether it is or whether 
it is not. 

Mr. Kemper. Perhaps it is. I do not pose at all as an authority. 

Senator Barkiry. The Neutrality Act not only affeets the Gov- 
ernment of the United States but it affects all private industry of the 
country. They are prohibited from selling any of these things you 
have in mind here to any belligerent without the payment of cash, 
and the ships of our country are prohibited from carrying these 
things to a belligerent country through belligerent. waters. This 
does not affect it in any way, and it would still remain the law if this 
bill passed. But would the law authorizing the Congress to lend or 
give these things away instead of the President, change the situation 
as to whether the selling or giving would be an act of war? 

Mr. Kemrprr. No; 1 should not think so. 

Senator Barkuey. Well, I agree to that. 

Subsections (b) and (ec) of your recommendations apply to the ships 
flying the flag of the United States. I realize that you are not a 
lawyer, Mr. Kemper, but you are here speaking for your organization. 
Do you think that Congress under tho Constitution can pass any law 
that abridges the power of tho President to control the Army and 
Navy as Commander in Chief? 

Mr. Kemper. I do not think I should be asked to answer that 
question. 

Senator BarKtEy. You do not feel competent to answer a& con- 
stitutional question? 

Mr, Kemper. No. I do not think I should attempt to. 

Sonator Barker. I don't want to ask any further questions. In 
view of the general attitude of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce toward the acts of Congress in recent years it is refreshing to 
know that they have at last revised thoir views as to confidence in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator White, have you any questions? 

Senator Waits. Mr. Kemper, your first major objection stated on 
page 5 is: “The President is specifically excluded from the resting 
influence of any law.” In answer to Senator Connally’s question 
think you said tho justification for that statement of objection was 
found in section 3 (a) in the language “Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law.” Now, doos that language mean any more than 
as we sometimes express it, that any provision of lew in conflict with 
the act is repealed? Are you doing anything more by that nat un 
than repealing any provision of law which is in conflict with the 
provision of the law here? 

Mr. Kemper. What do you say? 
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Senator Wuirs. I think it means expressly what I am now indi- 
cating, that it is not a blanket authority for the President to proceed 
anywhere and in any directior. and to any extent he sees fit; but it 
docs mean that we are repealing any provision of Jaw which is in 
conflict with the express powers we are hereby granting, and it means 
nothing beyond that. That is my opinion about it. 

In (b) you state as your second objection that the President can, 
without the knowledge of the Congress, and over the cbjection of our 
Army, naval, and air experts, deliver not ouly to the British Empire 
but to other unnamed countries, or to a foreign country, guns, planes, 
ships, and tanks. We have been doing that, haven’t we? 

Mir. Kemprer. I understood that the Government had not, exeept 
the trade they made for the destroyers. 

Senator Waite. We have turned over destroyers and we have 
turned over airplanes, haven’t we? 

Mr. Kemprr. The Government? 

Senator WHITE. Yes. 

Mr. Kumpxr. I did not know that. 

Senator Witr. Let us assume for the moment that we have. 
I think the committee knows that we have turned over rifles—haven’t 
we? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t think that is a matter of public record. 
1 don’t know that it is. Do you mean from Government arsenals 
directly to belligerents? 

Senator Wits. I don’t know that I want to put into the record 
anything that has been stated in executive session, but I thought it 
was generally assumed that we have been aiding Britain by turning 
over various munitions of war, and that the Government had been 
doing it. Ido not make that as an assertton. But if that is a fact, it 
has been done under some other provision of law. And this grants a 
new or additional power, doesn’t it? , 

Mr. Kemper. That is pretty much of a “round robin” question, 
Senator. If you know about these other things and can’t disclose 
them, you put me into a rather difficult position to answer your 
question. 

Senator Wurre. I will not pursue the question, because possibly I 
am infringing upon matters that are not public knowledge. I don’t 
know whether I am or not. 

The CuHarrMAN. Have you any further questions, Senator White? 

Senator Wurre. No further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Gillette? 

Senator GILLETTE. Just one question. Pursuing this one step 
further, or pursuing one step further the interrogations of the Senator 
from Maine, if those powers now exist to transfer to any other country 
any of our munitions, or ships, or supplies, upon any terms, there 
would be little need for this type of legislation, would there not? 

Mr. Kempen. I should certainly assume so. 

Senator GitLetre. That is all. 

The CuarrMAN. Senator Nye is not present. 

Senator Pepper has now come in. Have you any questions? 

Senator Pepper. May I ask what is your profession? 

Mr. Kemper. Insurance. 

Senator Prrrer. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Kemper. Winnetka, Il. 
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Senator Pepper. How long have you been president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Kemper. Since last May. 

Senator Perrer. Had you been a member of the board of directors? 

Mr. Kemper. Yes. 

Senator Perper. Have you been a member of their national-policy 
committee? 

Mr. Kemper. I have not. 

Senator Perper. Have you been a member of their national. 
defense committee? 

Mr. Kemper. I have not, except as president. I am an ex officio 
member of all committees. 

Senator Pepper. Your chamber functions through resolutions by 
the board and through its various committees? 

Mr. Kemeer. Or referenda. 

Senator Pepper. Now, looking at your statement, which I have 
read, although I did not have the good fortune to hear all of your 
testimony orally, I know that it is divided into certain statements 
which emanate from the membership itself and certain statements 
which comes from the committees of the chamber. That is true, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Kemper. From the board, not the committees. 

Senator Perrer. On page 2 you have the following language: 

While believing in full defense, the chamber has taken these positions: 


First. That every effort should be made to prevent the involvement of this 
country in any foreign war; 


Second. That, contrary to some challenges that have been.made in the past, 
business not only does not embrace war as an opportunity for profit, but defi- 
nitely is opposed to profiteering-on the manufacture of war material. 

Do those sentiments emanate from the membership or the board of 
directors or from a committee? 

Mr. Kempen. All three. 

Senator Peeper. Do you know of any attitude on the part of the 
President of the United States that is contrary to the first proposi- 
tion, that every effort should be made to prevent the involvement of 
this country in any foreign war? 

Mr. Kemrrr. Did I suggest that it was contrary to the views of 
the President of the United States? 

Senator Perrer. Will the reporter read the question, please? 

(The last question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Kemper. No, sir. The President has repeatedly said that we 
would not send ships, or planes, or men; that our boys were going 
into training to make the country so strong that by that very fact 
the threat of war would be kept far away from our shores. I see no 
challenge here to the President. 

Senator Peprer. And you don’t know of any action on the part of 
Congress or this committee that is contrary to that provision, do you? 

Mr. Kemper. No; I don’t. 

Senator Perper. The second proposition, that business not only 
does not embrace war as an opportunity for profit but definitely is 
opposed to profiteering on the manufacture of war material, must 
come as a very heartening statement from you to the people of the 
United States. What would you take to be the distinction between 
profit and profiteering in the mind of the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in speaking for that body? 
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Mr. Kempen. I should say that profit is a reasonable profit, and 

rofiteering is an excessive profit. 

Senator Perrer. What has been the concensus of business, as 
expressed to the United States Chamber of Commerce, as to what 
would be a fair profit for business engaged in the defense of Amcrica, 
Mr. Kemper, to charge for the work that it does to defend America? 

Mr. Kemper. There has been no expression on that point. 

Senator Pepper. Do you mean that there has been no discussion 
of the subject? 

Mr. Kemerer. There may have been discussion, but there has been 
no formal action by the chamber or by the chamber’s membership. 
[am not qualified to answer the question. You were not here when I 
started, but I made the point then in my testimony that I would 
have to limit myself to actions and policies of the chamber. 

Senator Peprrr. As a citizen you have heard a lot of charges about 
profiteering by industry in the last war, have you not? 

Mr. Kemprer. Yes; I have. 

Senator Peprrr. And wasn’t that one of the great abuses in the 
last war-—business profiteering on the country’s need and necessities? 

Mr. Kemper, Wasn’t that what? 

Senator Papper. Wasn’t that one of the great abuses in the last 
war-—business profiteering on the country’s need and necessities? 
Was it or was it not? 

Mr. Kemprr. [ am not inclined to discuss that. 

Senator Perper. Will you please answer the question “‘yes”’ or“no?” 

Myr. Kemrer. [ am not inclined to discuss that because there is no 
chainber policy on it. And that gets into the range of my personal 
views or recollection, and I would much prefer, if you please, not to 
go into that. 

Senator Pepper. You do not mean that the United States Chamber 
of Commerce is ignorant of the fact, Mr. Kemper, that business gen-- 
erally——well, I will not say business generally, but some business 
engaged in war work in the last war profiteered on their own country 
in a time of need? 

My. Kemprr. I have already answered the question by the general 
observation that I would prefer not to go into it, Senator. 

Senator Pepper. What I am interested in is whether or not the 
Chamber of Commerce, speaking for the business of America, as I 
presume you are qualified to do and desire to do, has taken any steps 
to protect their country from profiteering in any other emergency 
which may confront their country. 

Mr. Kemper. I think the businessmen of America have cooperated 
whole-heartedly in the present defense program, without reference to 
profits and with the possibility of substantial losses. 

Senator Perrer. Have any additional firms, to your knowledge, 
ea to manufacture munitions at cost or at cost plus 1 percent 
proht? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t see what this has to do with the bill, Senator. 

Senator Peprer. Well, suppose Ido. And if I ask you the question 
would you be willing to answer it? 

Mr. Kemprr. Then I will just say that I am not going to answer it. 

Senator Pepper. That is your privilege. But you did not leave 
this subject out of your statement on page 2, did you? 

Mr. Kempgr. I didn’t what? 
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Senator Perrrer. But you did not leave this subject out of your 
statement on page 2, did you? You said on page 2— 

Second: That, contrary to some challenges that have been made in the past. 
business not only does not embrace war as an opportunity for profit, but definitely 
is opposed to profiteering on the manufacture of war material. 

Mr, Kemrerr. I stand on that statement. 

Senator Perper. And you lay down the standard of profit as 
distinguished from profiteering. 

Mr. Kemprr. On any basis that anyone would agree is fair. | 
don’t know what your object is. I don’t see why you go back to 
question me again about the last war. I was not the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce then. 

Senator Perrer. I am very vitally concerned about what steps 
if any, the United States Chamber of Commerce has taken to avoi 
a repetition of some of the scandals that occurred in the last war, 

Mr. Kumperer. My guess is that you will find that business country- 
wide—I think also you will find the Defense Commission and the 
fellows in the service will tell you that every effort has been made to 
cooperate whole-heartedly without reference to profits, and at con- 
siderable inconvenience and with possible loss. 

Senator Pepper. Somchow that has not been one of the things that 
the United States Chamber of Commerce has considered within the 
proper scope of its effort to help the country in its time of crisis. 

Mr. Kesrer. I would not say that at all. I don’t think specific 
action has been taken. 

Senator Perper. You say that they have done nothing to legislate 
on the subject? 

Mr. Kemrrr. No; because we do not think it has been necessary. 
If it appears to be necessary, then, Senator, we will act on it. 

Senator Perper. At what point will it appear to be necessary? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t think it is going to be necessary, Senator. 

Senator Peeper. To legislate against profiteering? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t think there is going to be profiteering. 

Senator Perper. You don’t think any of the profits now being 
charged by business engaged in war work amounts to profiteering? 
It is all profits, you say? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t know. I have not examined the contracts. 
But I say that by and large business is doing a swell job; and that the 
people in the service and in the Defense Commission will testify to 
that. Why don’t you ask them about that. 

Senator Pepper. And, so far as you know, business is being well 
paid for it in American money, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t know. 

Senator Perrrr. Business is being paid for what it docs at the 
present time? 

Mr. Kearrer. I should assume so. You can’t mect wages with 
promises, 

Senator Perper. And you can’t meet profits, or you can’t make 
profits with promises ocither. 

Now, on page 2 you also make the statement: 

The American people desire above all things the maintenance of a just peace 
both at home and abroad. 

You don’t know anything contrary to that that has been said or 
done by the President or by the Congress, do you? 
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Mr. Kemper. I have not said that. The statement does not 
suggest it. 

Senator Peprer. I thought you came here to offer counsel, and 
perhaps you had seen something to indicate that counsel was advisable. 

Mr. Kemprr. No; I came at the request of your chairman to con- 
tribute what I could, if anything, to your deliberations on this subject. 

Senator Pepper. At the bottom of page 3 appears the following: 

The bill now before your committee was earefully studied and analyzed by 
the national policy council of the chamber. Thereafter, its recommendations 
were presented to the board of directors which, without a dissenting vote, @x- 
pressed the conviction that the enactment of this legislation would not con- 
iribute to the defense of the United States and that, under the circumstances, 
the bill should not, in its present form at least, become the law of the land. 

That is your statement, is it not? 

Mr. Kemper. Yes. ; 

Senator PEPPER. Do you mean to tell this committee that in the 
solemn and careful determination by your national policy council . 
and your board of directors that this bill would not contribute to the 
defense of the United States of America? 

Mr. Kemper. That is correct. 

Senator PEPPER. Did you hear or did you read about the testimony 
of the Cabinet officers who came here and said that one of the great 
contributions of this bill would be to enable this country to buy time 
by helping England to hold out so that we can prepare? 

Mr. Kemper. May I suggest that perhaps the Senator has not read 
the entire report on page 4, where we suggest some other things? 

Senator Peperr. 1 have read the report; and I am asking you a 
question. You did not hear or did not read about the testimony of 
thoso Cabinet officers? If this bill should aid England to hold out 
longer, would it not contribute to the dofense of America. by giving us 
an opportunity to prepare ourselves? 

Mr. Kemper. From the discussion here and the questions of the 
Senator a little while ago, you are already giving Wngland—I inti- 
mated, at least—everything you wish to. { don’t think you need this 
by to help Iingland. I think you can legislate specifically on that 
subject. 

Senator Prprur. But tho question is whether this bill will con- 
tribute. 

Mr. Kemprr. As a matter of fact, there is no reference to England 
in the bill that I have found. 

Senator Perrrr. You do not think the bill is designed to aid 
England? 

Mr. Kemrrr. I do not say that. 

- oe Prprer. You said there is no referonce to England in the 
pill. 

Mr. Kemper. That is right. 

Senator Perrer. Do you doubt that the bill was intended, and is 
so phrased, to apply to England? 

Mr. Kemper. L think the bill is phrased so that it can apply to 
anyone anywhere, any country anywhere, at any time. 

Senator Pepper. Under all circumstances? 

Mr. Kempner. Well, provided it mects these two requirements— 
in the sole discretion of the President. 

Senator Peperr. Those provisos are limitations, are they not? 

Mr. Kemern. Do you think they are? 
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Senator Peprer. I am asking you a question, Don’t you think 
they are restrictions? 

Mr. Kemper. No, sir. You asked what do I think about it. It js 
a one-man proposition. 

Senator Pepren. I asked you a very simple question. In your 
opinion are those restrictive words, or are they not? 

Mr. Kemper. Yes. 

Senator Perrer. Now then, Mr. Kemper, you still adhere, do you, 
to the statement that you made at the bottom of page 3, that this bill 
would not contribute to the defense of the United States? 

Mr. Kemper. That is right. 

Senator Perper. If it did aid England to hold out, would that be a 
contribution to the defense of the United States, in your opinion? 

Mr. Kemper. Probably. 

Senator Perrer. Then, in that sense it would contribute to the 
defense of the United States, would it not? 

Mr. Kemerr. And it might do a lot of other things. The bill is full 
of loose language under which you can do any number of things. 
As I say, there is no limitation to Britain. 

Senator Pepper. You mean it might do somo good; but there are 
some bad features init? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Kemper. I don’t care to add anything to the statement with 
respect to our views regarding the bil. 

Senator Peprer. The statemont was that the bill would not con- 
tribute, that is, would not make any contribution to the defense of the 
United States. And you told us that that is the solemn decision 
of your board of directors and your national policy council of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kemeer. We do not think the bill is necessary to the defense 
of the United States. 

Senator Pepper. You did not say that. You said you do not 
think the bill would contribute or that it had any value to the defense 
of the United States of America. Now, I want to know if you adhere 
to that as the solemn statement of your board of directors and your 
national policy council. 

Mr. Kemper. Subject to the whole statement. 

Senator Perper. You did not make any qualification in that 
statement. 

Mr. Kemper. Oh, yes; we did. Senator, I think you are being 
technical. Wego ahead and express our views with respect to specific’ 
legislation that might be enacted, that is, on page 4. There is all of 
the help you need for England, we think. 

Senator Peprer. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Byrnes, have you any questions? 

Senator Byrnes. No questions. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, Senator Green. 

Senator Green. Mr. Kemper, in respect to the action of the board 
or the chamber in stating that it is definitely opposed to profiteering 
in the manufacturing of war material, I would like to have some 
definite statement with reference to the action taken by the chamber 
in stating that it was definitely opposed to profiteering in the manu- 
facture of war material. I would like to ask whether the chamber has 
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taken any action whatever on that matter except to express its pious 
titude. 

Ne Kemper. We have no powers of compulsion, Senator, upon our 

membership. Our powers are purely advisory. 

Senator GREEN. Have you recommended to anyone any action 
which would prevent profiteering in the manufacture of war materials? 

Vir, Kemper. It has taken a position against it; that is all. We 
have no power of compulsion. 

Sonator GREEN, But had you recommended any definite legis- 
lation by the Congress? 

\r. Kemper. Not that I am aware of. 

Senator GREEN. Or action by the Executive? 

\ir. Kemper. Not that I am aware of. The Executive has some 
authority on that point now. In any event, no specific legislation 
has been proposed. 

Senator GREEN. Would the chamber object to legislation prevent- 
ing profiteering? 

\fr. Kempen. I think the feeling has been that the excess-profits 
tax would do that job, either in its present form or in some revised 
form. 

Senator GREEN. Do you think it would do it in its present form? 

Mr. Kemper. The limited discussion that I have had with respect 
to that bill with some people who know much more about it than I 
do leads me to believe that no layman should express an opinion as to 
what the bill will do, Senator. 

Senator GREEN. As to what the bill willdo. But you just expressed 
an opinion that you thought the present bill might. 

Mr. Kemper. That it was designed to take care of excess profits; 
in other words, profiteering. 

BOnetoE Green. Would you regard the two terms as being synon- 
mous? 

: Mr. Kemper. Not quite. But the excess-profits tax normally 
would be designed to absorb excess profits or to tax excess profits and 
to form some sort of a ceiling on profits. 

Senator GreEN. Do you know anything about the laws in other 
countries, such as England and Germany, as to profiteering or excess 
profits on war material? 

Mr, Kemrzr. Not to the extent that I wish to discuss it before this 
distinguished committce. 

Senator Green. Do you know whether or not they are allowed to 
take any excess profits in the sense of profiteering? 

Mr. Kempur. I wouldn’t say in the sense of piofiteering. I think 
perhaps we have had a little confusion of words there. 

Senator GREEN. What would be your idea as to the distinction 
between oxcess profits and profiteering-—just roughly. What is your 
view? 

Mr. Kemper. What is your view? I think that profiteering is 
evidenced by excess profits. 

Senator Gremn. Suppose a given corporation manufacturing war 
materials were making, after it reecived Government contracts, a 
100 percent more than it made before; would that be profiteering? 

‘ Mr. euEE It might not be, if the previous results had been in 
ie red. 
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Senator Green. I don’t mean that the deficit was a hundred 
percent greater. J mean if the profits were a hundred percent greater, 

Mr. Kemper. If you add a hundred percent to a bad deficit. it 
would still mean no profit and might not represent profiteering. 

Senator Green. What would be some basis for determining it? 

Mr. Kermpsr. I should rather not express an opinion on that, 
After all, that is a legislative matter for the Congress. And when 
they have this legislation under consideration, our appropriate com- 
mittees and staffs are very glad to express their opinions, for whatever 
they may be worth. 

Senator Green. From your knowledge of the opinions of the 
Members of the Chamber, don’t you think they would favor some 
legislation preventing profiteering? 

Mr. Kemper. Really, Senator, I don’t imagine they would oppose 
it. I have made no particular study of it beyond a very cursory one, 
that is, of the excess-profits tax legislation. 

Senator Green. You are familiar with the fact that in such labor 
troubles as we have had, strikes and threats of strikes, since this 
emergency arose, the employees raised the point as to why labor 
should make the sacrifices for the so-called benefit of the country 
when the advantages really inure not to the benefit of the country 
but to the benefit of their employers. You are familiar with that 
fact, are you not? 

Mr. Kemper. I can imagine that it might happen. I don’t specifi- 
cally recall it. 

Senator Green, Is there any way of answering that point except 
by legislation to make sure that the additional profits resulting from 
theso sacrifices of labor do inure to the bonefit of the country and 
do not inure to the benefit of private employers? 

Mr. Kempsr. You aro asking me? 

Senator Green. Yes. 

Mr. Kemper. I think the position of the chamber has always been 
one—-at least while I have been connected with it-—of putting the 
public interest first. And I think that any legislation that is in the 
public interest would have our support. 

Senator Green. I am glad to hear you say that. But that does 
not answer my question. | asked you if you know of any other way 
of meeting that point which is raised by labor except by legislation 
which would prevent the profits going to tho employer rather than 
to the country? 

Mr. Kempsr, I think whatever typo of legislation is necessary in 
order to achiove equity and fairness of the type you suggest, Senator, 
business would favor. 

Senator Green, Thank you. 

Tho Cuairman. Sonator Clark, have you any questions? 

Sonator Ciark of Missouri. No questions. 

Senator Pepper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one or two 
other questions before the witness departs. 

The Cuairman. All right, Senator Pepper. But our time for recoss- 
ing has arrived, 

Senator Perrer. Mr. Kemper, can you tell us whether or not the 
United States Chamber of Commerce opposed or favored the Russell- 
Overton selective service law amendment? 
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Mr. Kemper. Again, Senator, I do not have my file with me 
because of my 40-minute notice, and 1 cannot tell you. 

Senator Perprsr. You will remember, Mr. Kemper, that was the 
amendment which provided that if the Government and a manufac- 
turer of essential materials for the country’s defense were unable to 
agree upon terms for that manufacture that it would be possible for 
the Government to take over, by prescribed procedure, that manu- 
facturing plant. Some people took an active attitude for or against 
that amending proposal. I wonder if the United States Chamber of 
Commerce or you personally expressed your attitude toward that 
proposal. 

Mr. Kemper. I did not personally. 

Senator Peprer. Did you say you did? 

Mr, Kemver. I did not. I have already answered your question 
with respect to the chamber, so far as I know. 

Senator Peprer. But you don’t know whether the chamber did 
or did not oppose that proposal? 

Mr. Kemper. That is all I have to say. 

Senator Perrrr. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kemper, we thank you for coming here 
before the committee. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) ; 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened, at the conclusion of the recess, at 2 
p.m. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HERBERT WRIGHT, PROFESSOR OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C, 


The CuarrmMan. Dr. Wright, you have been invited to appear be 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations this afternoon. You may 
proceed in your own way. If you desire to submit your formal 
statement without questioning until you have finished it, you ma 
do so. First, please give your connections and address, and such 
backeround statement as you wish to make. 

Dr. Wrieur. Mr. Chairman, since 1930 1 have been professor of 
international law at the Catholic University of America. I have 
been a member of the American Society of International Law for 
nearly 20 years, having served on its executive council. I have been 
a member of the International Law Association for 9 years, having 
served as a vice president of its American branch. I served in the 
Department of State for 2 years, attending the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1930 as editor of International Conferences for the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Needless to say, in my appearance here I do not in any way rep- 
resent or speak for the Catholic University of America or for any 
institution or organization with which I have been or am now priv- 
ileged to be connected. What I have attempted to prepare and what 
you have been gracious enough to allow me to present represents the 
mature opinion of one who ardently desires the peace and security of 
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the United States and who has given that subject serious and careful 
consideration over a period of years. 

Perhaps I should begin by stating that I am absolutely in favor of 
President Roosevelt’s policy of quick rearmament and his avowed 
policy of keeping out of war. Two years ago, when I had the privilege 
of appearing before this committee, I advocated a two-ocean navy as 
one of the means of attaining these two objectives. With regard to 
the present war in Europe, my sympathies are entirely with the people 
of Great Briatin. I know of no other country in which I would prefer 
to live, if I could not live in the United States. I am absolutely op- 
posed to all forms of state absolutism, whether it be nazi-ism, fascism, 
or communistic sovietism. Consequently, I am in favor of all pos- 
sible aid to Great Britain which docs not involve (1) weakening of our 
democratic institutions; (2) likelihood of our involvement in war; and 
(3) a violation of international law. : 

I. I am opposed to aid which would involve weakening our demo- 
cratic institutions. The ostensible purpose of S. 275 is to facilitate 
aid to Britain, although section 3 (a), paragraph 1, refers to “the gov- 
ernment of any country whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States.” Under the authority of this bill, 
the President might dispose of any defense article whatsoever, not 
only to Great Britain, but to any nation anywhere in the world. For 
instance, to China. However much one might be inclined to sympa- 
thize with the Chinese in their struggle against Japanese aggression, 
it is doubtful whether the people of the United States are desirous of 
committing themselves to the possibility of engaging in an “all-out” 
war with Japan even to save China or whether it would be to the best 
interests of the people of the United States to become thus committed 
to perpetual involvement in the affairs of the Far East. 

Under the authority of this bill, the President might, with the best 
of intentions, disposo of any defense article whatsoever to the U. S. 
S. R., as was foreshadowed in the recent lifting of the ‘moral embargo” 
against the U. S. S. R. But we have scon how trustworthy tho 

 S. 8. R. is asa potential friend or ally; (1) it has not fulfilled tho 
conditions upon which recognition was accorded in 1933; (2) it failed 
to fulfill its pledge to France when Poland was invaded; (8) it failed to - 
fulfill its pledgo to Finland and the Baltic states; (4) it has a quasi- 
alliance with Germany; (5) its entire philosophy of foreign policy 
seoms to be to let the other nations of the world war cach other into 
economic and social conditions suitable for the adoption of sovietism 
without itself participating in war. 

Under tho authority of this bill, the President might dispose of any 
defonse article whatsoever to Greece, with the possible continued 
involvement of the United States in the affairs of the Mediterranean 
and the Balkan area. 

All of theso important steps, fraught with such potential implica- 
tions for tho security of the United States, can bo takon by tho Presi- 
dent without the consent or approval of the Congress in the instant 
ease, The solo test is whether “he deoms it in the interest of national 
defense.” The exorcise of these enormous powors is loft. entirely to 
the President's discretion, powers which have never bofore beon 
granted to a Prosident, oven in time of war, in spite of the fact that the 
Congress could bo in session in an emergency to-grant such powers as 
aro necessary when and if they are actually needed. Moreover, under 
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section 9, the President may delegate the exercise of these powers to 
the head of any Government agency. Would not the combined judg- 
ment of the elected legislative representatives of the people be a safer 
vuide in such important matters than the judgment of a single indi- 
yidual, no matter how wise and sincere he might be? 

Section 3 (a), paragraph 2, would authorize the outright gift of any 
defense article or its exchange for some benefit, the President to have 
sole discretion as to the terms, if any, for such transfer. The. ‘‘direct 
or indirect benefit” to be received by the United States as the con- 
sideration for such transfer might be simply the good will of some 
foreign nation or the notion that its welfare would be a benefit to the 
United States. The powers granted by this and other sections of the 
pill are so extensive in their implications and possibilities that it 
virtually amounts to the transfer, as Judge John Bassett Moore says, 
of “the war-making power from the Congress, where the Constitution 
lodges it, to the Executive.” 

Moreover, it is extremely doubtful whether such a wide delegation 
of power docs not contravene article IV, section 3, paragraph 2, of the 
Constitution, which gives to the Congress the “‘power to dispose of 
* * ¥* property belonging to the United States” and the power to 
“make all needful rules and regulations” respecting it. The concen- 
tration of such enormous power in the hands of the Chief Executive, 
if not a violation of this provision of the Constitution, is certainly a 
step in the direction of State absolutism at variance with our demo- 
cratic traditions. 

II. I am opposed to aid which would involve us in war. The 
United States does not possess a two. cean navy and_ therefore 
is unable to protect her interests in both the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
if challenged simultaneously in both oceans. If ‘‘to speak softly and 
carry a big stick” would insure the respect of other nations and 
keep the United States out of war, is it not the part of wisdom not. to 
speak too loudly or to invite a challenge until we actually carry a big 
stick? Present plans should give us a two-ocean navy within a few 
years, if we do not interfere with or retard this program by making: 
other disposition on the theory that it might save time. If the 
United States becomes embroiled in Europe, she thereby leaves the 
way open for Japan to exercise a free hand in pices ue down the 
open-door policy and the status quo in the Far East. If she speaks 
too harshly to Japan-—without sufficient force to back it up, if neces- 
sary-—she paves the way for war with Japan and thereby removes 
herself as a deterrent to the unbridled action of the dictators of 
Europe. It is obvious that, in either case, it would be far better for 
Creat Britian, as well as for the United States, if the United States 
would keep at peace with the nations across both oceans. 

The U.S. S. R., which bridges Europe and Asia, is pursuing her 
consistent policy of world revolution by encouraging the capitalistic 
nations of Europe to war against each other until these countries sink 
into such a low economic, political, and social condition that they 
will be ripe for succumbing to communism, The United States 
can do more good for herself, as well as for the rest of the world, in 
stemming the really great menace of the rising tide of communism by 
remaining aloof from the European conflagration, so that she may be 
able to conserve her resources and thereby be in a better position 
herself to withstand the onslaught of communism after the war and 
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assist in the rehabilitation of trade that must come after the world hag 
returned to some sort of normalcy. 

“But,” it is alleged, “Europe is the first line of our defense. If 
Hitler wins the battle of Britain, we will be next.” It is extremely 
probable that at the end of the war both sides will be so exhausted 
that they can only with difficulty rise to their knees within a genera- 
tion afterward. Moreover, if Great Britain, France, and thic host of 
nations which constituted the League of Nations could not prevent 
the small and homogeneous people of the reduced Germany—that is, 
many nations with only a single nation of smoldering resentment to 
watch—from doing the extremely difficult task of arising within slightly 
less than a generation, it would be much more difficult and therefore 
move improbable for the single nation of Germany, if Hitler should 
win, which now appears extremely doubtful, to keep in check Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, Norway, 
dismembered Czechoslovakia and Poland, and other dominated nations 
of Europe—that is, one nation with cight or more nations of smoldering 
resentment to watch—from rising up and throwing off their unwilling 
yoke. An evidence of this smoldcring resentment is reported in an 
article in PM for January 31, 1941, to the effect that 9734 percent of 
tho 8,000,000 people of the Netherlands are extremely anti-Nazi. 

Even if Hitler should win, would not his hands be so extremely husy 
in consolidating his conquests that he would have scarce opportunity 
to even consider bringing the war to our shores? Moreover, if the 
20 miles of the English Channel have up to now proved such a hard 
nut for him to crack, do you not suppose that he would think twice 
and then twice more before tackling the 3,000-mile expanse of the 
Atlantic? Meanwhile, if our present defense plans are speeded 
through to completion without diminution, we will have been amply 
prepared to repel any attempts on his part to attack us. 

Moreover, docs anyono believe that the three totalitarian statos of 
Germany, Italy, and the U.S. 8. R. can long maintain their marriage 
of convenience? Will not the conflict that must sooner or later arise 
among thom eventually bring about the downfall of all? Certainly 
the larger the area attempted to be controlled by Germany, the more 
difficult will the maintenance of that control be. Even now events 
in the Near East point unmistakably in that direction. 

The underlying philosophy of the line of argument presumably 
behind this bill seems to be that it is less dangerous to incur the 
probability of war with Germany in the near future, in order to 
avoid the possibility of war with Ger‘uany in the more remote futuro. 
This reminds me of the epigram of the Latin poet, Martial: 

Fannius took his life away 
In order to avoid the fray; 
What folly this, I ask, to die 
Forsooth, in order not to diel 

Ill. I am opposed to aid which would involve a violation of 
international law. Tho attitude of a state toward foreign states in 
time of war may be ono of two positions: (1) It may join forces with 
one of tho belligerents against tho other and become a participant in 
the war; or (2) it may refuse to take sides in the war and remain nou- 
trel. It cannot, like some international Janus, face both directions 
at the same time. Assuming that the United States does not desire: 
to participate in any foreign war unless absolutely and directly impelled 
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thereto by actual necessity of self-defense, the only alternative is to 
remain neutral, The rights of a neutral stete under international 
law are in general the same rights which it has in time of peace insofar: 
as they do not contravene an admitted belligerent right. For in- 
stance, it has the right to permit its nationals to engage at their own 
risk in arms traffic with a belligerent country, although the Govern- 
ment itself may not engage in the arms traffic, because, as will be 
pointed out later, that would violate its neutrality. Most states, 
therefore, pass legislation making provision for the enforcement of 
their neutrality. 

There is nothing in international law, however, to prevent a neutral 
state, by domestic legislation, from temporarily waiving the exercise 
of some of its admitted neutral rights to make more remote the possi- 
bility of being drawn into a foreign war. Belligerent states, in prop- 
portion as their conflict becomes fiercer, are inclined to interpret 
neutral rights more stringently and their own belligerent rights with 
greater latitude. It was precisely to prevent the United States from 
becoming involved in foreign wars in defense of its neutral rights that 
the so-called “neutrality” laws of 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1939 and the- 
Spanish Embargo Act of 1937 were enacted. The primary purpose 
of the act of 1935 was, to quote the words of President Roosevelt 
when he signed that act, ‘to avoid any action which might involve 
usin war.” The primary purpose of the act of 1937 was, as stated by: 
Green H. Hackworth, legal advisor of the Department of State, 
“io keep us out of future wars.” I have called these “so-called 
neutrality laws,” therefore, because they are certainly not neutrality 
laws in the sense that they are necessary to define and maintain our 
neutral rights under international law. Rather are they attempts to 
provide for the waiving of the exercise of admitted neutral rights-—in 
a manner which cannot justly be complained of by belligerents as 
unneutral or illegal under international law—for the purpose of 
avoiding as far as possible the involvement of the United States in the 
wars of other nations, 

Section 3 (a), paragraph 2, of S. 275 provides that the President 
might dispose of any defense article whatsoever “notwithstanding the 
provisions of any Shee law.” This is a complete reversal of the policy 
of the past 6 years. ‘The laws enumcrated above were adopted for 
the precise purpose of preventing our hearts from running away with 
our heads when some other section of the world should become en- 
gulfed in war. Their purpose was to prevent a repetition of the events. 
of 1917-18. ‘They were passed when a calmer, cooler judgment was 
possible on what was to the best interests of the United States! They 
were passed envisaging precisely the events which subsequently came 
to pass, but at a more detached distance. Should these measures be 
janie or superseded in a wave of hysteria? If so, it seems clear that 
listory will repeat itself, 

Section 3 (a) of S. 275 authorizes the exercise of the powers enumer- 
ated in the bill, when the President deems it ‘in the interest of national 
defense.” Under international law, a distinct menace to its self- 
defense permits a nation to take one or both of two courses of action: 
(1) increase its army and navy to meet the threat; (2) go to war. It 
docs not aythorize it to enjoy the advantages of both neutrality and 
belligerency simultancously while refusing to accept the disadvantages. 
of either. It docs not authorize it to persistently violate its neutral. 
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obligations. Morcover, a remote threat to its self-defense does not 
authorize it to go to war. This is the philosophy of power politics 
(Machtpolitik): A nation may here and now take hostile measures 
against another nation from which it does not expect attack in the 
immediate future in order to prevent the possibility of such attack in 
the more remote future. This is the raison d’étre of continuous war- 
fare and conquest. On this basis it might be argued that the United 
States might forthwith go to war against Mexico, Colombia, Brazil, 
or Argentina, because at some future date they may desire and be 
strong enough to menace the Panama Canal and the security of the 
United States. This is the philosophy of Hitler. 

It has been alleged that we are entitled to take hostile measures 
against Germany under the Briand-Kellogg Pact. But it should be 
remembered that this pact consists of only two articles: (1) Re. 
nouncing war as an instrument of national policy; and (2) agrecing 
that the settlement of disputes shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. It is not self-executory any more than the cighteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States was sclf-executory, 
The latter was implemented by the Volstead Act and various State 
acts. The Briand-Kellogg Pact is implemented by the various 
multilateral and bilateral treatics providing for arbitration and 
conciliation. Reference has been made to the so-called Budapest 
Articles of Interpretation (House Majority Report, p. 5), in an attempt 
to outline the supposed rights and obligations assumed by the parties 
to the pact. 

The popular misconception about the nature and significance of the 
Budapest Articles warrants a few words about their genesis. The 
International Law Association, founded in 1873, is an unofficial group 
of persons “interested in the improvement of international relations,” 
At the thirty-cighth conference of the association, held in Budapest 
in 1934, a draft report was rendered by its committee on conciliation 
between nations on the interpretation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
Of the 16 members comprising this committee, 7 were presumably 
British nationals residing in London, Oxford, or Cambridge, 1 was 
an Egyptian residing in Paris, 1 was an Italian residing in London, 
and 1 was an Amcrican residing in London. 

[t is obvious that, all except one being nationals of members of the 
League of Nations, the members of the committee must have been 
conscious of their obligations under the Covenant during their delib- 
erations and this is corroborated from the proceedings of the con- 
ference itself, which was presided over by Prof. Manley O. Hudson, 
the great American protagonist of the League and now judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. For instance, in opening 
the discussion of the conference on the draft report, Professor Hudson 
stated that one of the two “great objectives of our generation” was 
“enshrined in Art. 11 of the Covenant of the League of Nations,” 
which he believed meant— 


that a war anywhere is a matter of concern to people everywhere. * * * 
I do not say we have established it; I do say that it is the aspiration of our time. 


An American member— 


thought that the conference was not competent to decide questions of law by way 


of resolution, * * * It must be remembered that no nation is represented 
here by accredited delegates, 
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He stated that he knew of— 


no rules of international law in the construction of treaties * * * that 
would justify these resolutions— 

quoting a statement made in New York in 1932 by Secretary 
Stimson that—— 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact provides for no sanction of force. It does not. require 
any signatory to intervene with measures of force in case the Pact is violated. 
Instead, it rests upon the sanetion of public opinion, which can be made one of the 
most potent sanctions of the world. 

After the close of general discussion on the draft report as a whole» 
the conference proceeded to a consideration of the articles seriatim: 
The draft report would have had the conference “recognise” the 
statements made in the articles of the draft. In order to be more 
“precise,” this was modified in the conference to “agree upon the 
following preliminary Articles of Interpretation of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, to be known as the Budapest Articles of Interpretation.” This 
change shows that the conference itself was conscious of the fact that 
it was not “recognizing” principles inherent in and immediately 
deducible from the Pact, but “agreeing” upon additional principles by 
which they thought it ought to be interpreted. 

1 would be the last. person to attempt to discredit the splendid work 
that the International Law Association has been doing in clearing the 
ground for conventional agreement between the nations, but I resent 
the implication that its resolutions can take the place of conventional 
agreements. It is obvious from the proceedings of the conference 
that the “Articles of Interpretation” were by no means unanimously 
adopted, that many members felt they went beyond the terms of the 
Pact and laid down rules desirable to be adopted by the signatories but 
not at all obligatory upon them, and that many members were think- 
ing more of obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations 
than under the Briand-Kellogg Pact. Certainly the Budapest 
Articles have no binding force on the signatories of the Pact, although 
some of the members of the conference desired it to have that effect. 

Section 3 (a), paragraph 2, of S. 275 authorizes the transfer by the 
Government of the United States of any defense article to a belligerent, 
This is absolutely contrary to article 6 of Hague Convention XIII of 
1907 (36 Stat. 2415), which categorically states: 

The supply in any manner, directly or indirectly, by a neutral Power to a 
belligerent Power, of warships, ammunition, or war material of any kind whatever. 
is forbidden. 

It has been said (House Majority Report, p. 6) that Hague Con- 
vention XIII is not operative in the present war because article 28 
specifically provides that it shall not apply unless ‘‘all the belligerents 
are parties to the convention” and Great Britain and Italy as a matter 
of fact are not parties to the convention. But it should be pointed 
out that that convention contained two classes of rules: (1) Those 
declaratory of existing international law, and (2) those stipulatory of 
new rules of international law. The fact that article 6 of Hague 
Convention XIII was declaratory of international law as it existed 
in 1907, rather than stipulatory of a new rule, is evidenced by the fact 
that at no stage in the evolution of article 3 of the British proposals 
at that conference into article 6 of Convention XIII was the slightest 
opposition or question expressed as to the article on the part of any 
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delegation, and also by the fact that the reporter in charge of draftin 
this convention, Louis Renault, in commenting on this article 
declared: 

It goes without saying that a neutral State cannot furnish warships, arms, ete, 
to a belligerent in any manner. 

The United States has consistently adopted this attitude in practice 
long before the adoption of Hague Convention XIII. For instance, 
Secretary of State Day wrote to Ambassador John Hay in London, 
June 25, 1898, as follows: 

It is a grave offense against the law of nations for a neutral government to 
sell a man-of-war to a belligerent. 

Moreover, Oppenheim (International Law, vol. 2, 5th ed., sec. 321) 
states: 

If a State remains neutral, it violates the impartiality by furnishing a belligerent 
with troops or men-of-war. : 

This is so commonplace as hardly to require corroboration, were it 
not challenged by the present bill. For instance, George Grafton 
Wilson (International Law, 9th ed., New York, 1935, p. 328) says: 

The neutral state may not furnish to a belligeront any assistance in military 
forces, supplies of war, loans of money, or in any similar manner. 

In other words, while a private citizen of a neutral state, in the 
absence of municipal law to the contrary, is free to engage in the trade 
in munitions at his own risk, a neutral state itself may never engage 
in such trade with a belligerent. 

Section 3 (a), paragraph 3, of S. 275 authorizes the Government of 
the United States virtually to provide naval bases for a belligerent, 
which is contrary to international law. As far back as 1871, the Case 
of the United States in the Geneva Arbitration declared: 

The repairs that humanity demands can be given, but no repairs should add to 
the strength or efficiency of a vessel beyond what is absolutely necessary to gain 
the nearest of its own ports. 

This is still good international law, even where the Hague Conven- 
tions are not operative. 

It has been intimated (Congressional Record, February 3, 1941 
. 530, col. 3) that these acts, which are violatory of international 
aw, are not apt to involve us in war, because Germany “isn’t going 
to engage us in combat * * +* unless she thinks that it is in her 
best interests to do so.” This line of argument involves the very 
nullification oflaw. It is the philosophy of the gangster and racketeer, 
who believes that ho is entitled to violate law without scruple becauso 
he knows the police are unable or unwilling to interfere. It is with 
bad grace that a nation oxcoriates a violator of international law 
while at the same time itself offers 2 bad example of law-observanco, 

IV. In summary, therefore, I am opposed to the passage of S, 275 
as it now stands as boing an unwarranted, unnecessary and excessive 
delegation of power by the Congress to the Exccutive, tho oxercise of 
which might very casily involve us in war or a violation of international 
law or both. The aid which it ostensibly is designed to give could bo 
adjusted to the dofonse program by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and by the exchango of eredit for some tangible bonefit approved 
by tho Congress. 

If, howover, the Senate should seo fit to pass this bill, it certainly 
should be amended in many vital particulars. The Congress, by 
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means of a special nonpartisan committee or otherwise, should retain 
some meature of control over these important matters. Such power 
as is finally granted to the Executive ought to have a definite time 
limit, both as to the exercise of the power and the acts performed 
under ii, especially since the Congress must be in session at least once 
a year and there is nothing to prevent it from being kept in con- 
tinuous session if the emergency warrants. Some reasonable limit 
should be set to the amount of money to be authorized in the transfers 
permitted under the bill; this could be extended if, as and when the 
need arises. The categories of matorials and the countries which 
may be beneficiaries ought to be specified; this could be extended if, 
as and when the need arises, 

The CuarRMAN. Have you any questions you desire to ask, Senator 
Connally? 

Senator ConnaLLy. Just 8 brief question. Dr. Wright, I was not 
present when you first began your statement and I was not privileged 
to hear the first two pages. You appeared before this committee 
when we were considering the Neutrality Act, did you not? 

Dr. Wricut, Two years ago. 

Senator Connatuy. Did you favor the repeal of the arms embargo? 

Dr. Wriacut. No, sir; I did not, for the same reasons I have given 
here. 

Senator ConnaLuy. The Arms Embargo Act, which we repealed, 
prohibited the shipment by a citizen of a neutral country of war 
materials and munitions to a belligerent, did it not? 

Dr. Wricut, That is correct. 

Senator Connatuy. In repealing that, we did not violate any 
international law, did we? 

Dr. Wricur. No, except that we changed the rules of the game 
during the process of the game. 

Senator Conna.uy,. It was not a rule of anybody but our own. 

Dr. Wnricut, It was a rule which we ourselves imposed upon 
ourselves. 

Senator Connauiy. That did not have any relation whatever to 
international law, did it? 

Dr. Wricur. And we are at perfect liberty under international law 
to change those rules for our own benefit, but not for the benefit of or 
for the purpose of aiding one of the belligerents. 

Senator Connatiy. If we had a right not to have had the bill at 
all ever, which was a perfect right of ours, if we had a right never to 
have passed it, we would not have violated any international law, 
would we? ; 

Dr. Wricut. No. 

Senator Connatuy. Then when we repealed it, we did not violate 
international law, did we? 

Dr. Wnriaut. Not if we did it primarily for our own domestic 
benefit. 

Senator Connatiy. What difference does it make why we do it, if 
we have a right to do it? 

Dr. Wricut, Because if it is done for the purpose of giving aid to 
one of the belligerents, then it is an unneutral act. 

Senator Connauuy. Suppose it is done for the purpose of secking 
to give aid to one of the belligerents, by keeping arms and ammunition 
from. them? 

Dr. Wriaut, The same thing would apply. 
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Senator Connauuy. So you think we had a perfect right to do it if 
we had done it one day before the war broke out? 

Dr. Wricut, Yes, sir, 

Senator Connauuy. But if we did it one day after the war broke out, 
we would not have had the right? 

Dr. Wricut. That is correct, 

See Connatiy. Do you distinguish between moral and legal 
right? 

"Dr. Wriant. No, not here; I base my statement on legal right. 

Senator ConnaLiy. You do not, as a lawyer, contend that the 
repeal of the arms embargo was a violation of international law, do you? 

Dr. Wricut. I do. 

Senator Connatiy. You do not quote anything elong that line in 
your statement. 

Dr, Wnricurt. I tried to confine my discussion to the bill that was 
before us. 

Senator Connau.y. My reason for asking you this is that you refer 
in your statement to your appearing here Tost year, 

Dr. Wriaut. I just referred to the fact that at that time I advo- 
cated a two-ocean navy for the United States. 

Senator Connaniy. You say you are strongly in sympathy with the 
people of Great Britain. 

Dr. Wriant. Yes, sir. [havea great many friends there. I spent 
; very happy months there at the time of the London Naval Con- 

erence. 

Senator Connatiy. You prefer that they win the war? 

Dr. Wricur. Of course. 

Senator ConnaLiy. But you oppose giving them any aid on the 
part of this Government? 

Dr. Wricnur. No, sir; I oppose giving them aid to the extent that 
would involve us in the war. I am in favor of giving them all aid that 
does not violate law. 

Senator ConnaLuiy. We are getting down to the point. You start 
out by saying you want to give them aid, that you want the Govern- 
ment to give them aid. 

Dr. Wriaut. I distinguish there. I do not want the Government 
to give them aid if it violates international law. 

Senator Connauiy. You are desirous, however, if we can without 
getting into war, of our giving them aid? 

; Dr. Wrientr, Without getting into war or violating international 
aw. 

Senator Connaury. I accept that condition. The beginning of 
the whole process is that you want the Government of the United 
States to give England aid if it does not involve us in war? 

Dr. Wricnr. Or violate international law. 

Senator Connatiy. Tell us how to do that. We should be very 
glad if you would give us a plan which we could follow. You want to 
aid England, and help her win the war. 

Dr. Wricutr. Under the law as it exists now, Great Britain is free 
to buy any war material in this country from private organizations. 

Senator Connatiy. You said we violated international law when 
we passed the law permitting her to do that. 

Dr. Wrieut. But that law is now on our books. I am talking 
about the law of the United States as it now exists. 
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Senator Connatuy. Go ahead. 

Dr. Wricut, They can acquire any war materials, any defense 
materials, from any private, nongovernmental agency. 

Senator Connautiy. That is correct. 

Dr. Wricut. The only way I see in which we can help them to 
continue that, after their dollar exchange becomes exhausted, is by 
perhaps extending credit 

Senator Connauuy. Let us not haveany “perhaps.” We are asking 
you for your plan. 

" Dr. Wricut. I have not elaborated a complete plan. I have just 
been talking about the bill that is here. I have not elaborated a 
complete plan at all, 

I repeat, the only way I see for us to help them to continue, after 
their dollar exchange becomes exhausted, is by perhaps extending 
eredit in a permissible fashion, such as in exchange for some benefit 
that is of use to us domestically. In that way we can say that we 
are extending this credit, not to help her win the war, but because it 
is to the domestic interest of the United States, for instance, if we 
should acquire some naval bases, or something of that character. 

Senator ConnaLty. You favored, then, the acquisition of the naval 
bases, in exchange for destroyers? 

Dr. Wricut. I favored the acquisition of the naval bases, but I 
was opposed to the disposal of the destroyers as against international 
law. 

Senator Connatty. We would have made a fine trade if we had 
gotten the naval bases and kept the destroyers. We could not do 
that. 

Dr. Wriant. I think it was to Great Britain’s interest to give us 
those bases outright, because it absolved her from the necessity of 
maintaining them in this part of the world. 

Senator Conna.xy. Is that how you want us to help Great Britain, 
to have her give us something free? 

Dr. Wrieut, No; but I think for her benefit she should have been 
willing to give them to us. 

Senator ConnauLy. You are in favor of the Government extending 
credit to Great Britain when her dollar exchange is exhausted? 

Dr. Wricut. If it can be done in some way I have suggested, or 
indicated, without violating international law. I said that if it can be 
done in exchange for some benefit to us domestically. 

Senator ConNALLY. What is that? 

' Dr. Wriegut, And not with the primary object of helping her win 
the war, 

Senator ConnaLiy. Would you mind indicating how? There are 
many ways of doing it. 

Dr. Wricut. I have not gone into all that. 

Senator ConnaLiy. You could not go into that? 

Dr. Wricnt, Not today. In fact, I did not expect to appear here 
until Friday, but at 4 o’clock Monday afternoon I was asked to appear 
today, and I was a little rushed getting ready to appear today. 

Senator ConNALLY. You think we should help hem, but you do 
not see any way of doing it? 

Dr. Wrieut, I want to help them, but I want to keep the United 
States out of war more than I want to help them, and I want to keep 
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the United States record of observance of international law more than 
I want to help them. 

Senator Connauiy. You spoke furthor in your statement about the 
fact that we could not furnish supplics to a nation in war without 
gotting involved in the war, committing a violation of international 
law. That happened in the case of Spain, did it not? Did not 
Germany and Italy send supplies and arms? 

Senator CLarx of Missouri. On what page is that? 

Sat Wricut. Whore I spoke about article 6 of Hague Convention 

Senator Connatuy. You said this in your statement. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. I havo just got the copy of tho state- 
ment. 

Senator Connatiy. I did not have my finger on it. 

Dr. Wriaut. It is at the bottom of page 11. : 

Senator Connauty. Pago 8 is the one about which I am speaking, 
It rofers to— 

Section 3 (a) of S. 275 authorizes the exercise of the powers enumerated in the 
bill, when the President deems it “in the interest of national defense.” 

Then you sum up by saying: 

Under international law, a distinct menace to its self-defense permits a nation 
to take one or both of two courses of action. 

Dr. Wricut. I think you have more specific reference to page 11, 
about four lines from the top. 

Senator Connauiy. At any rate, in the case of the Spanish War, did 
not Italy furnish arms and armics and munitions and so on to one side 
in the Spanish War? 

Dr. Wricur. The U.S. S. R., too. 

Senator Connaniy. And did not Germany pursue the same course? 

Dr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connaury. If they can do it without regard to international 
law, is there any reason why other nations could not do the same? 

Dr. Wricurt. If they can violate international law, we can violate 
international law? I do not subscribe to that. 

Senator Connauzy. If they have disregarded international law, and 
have done so all along, does it lic in their mouths to say that some 
other country is violating international law? 

Dr. Wricur. I do not subscribe to the doctrine that the violation 
of international law by one state warrants another state violating 
international law, 

Senator Connauuy. They have not observed international law very 
scrupulously in the present war, have they? 

Dr. Wricur. In some cases they have, and in some cases they 
have not. 

Senator Connauiy. Take the case of Denmark. Did they observe 
international law in the case of Denmark? 

Dr. Wriaut. I would say, just my personal opinion—and of course 
I do not know what the motives of the Germans may have been—I 
would say they had violated it. 

Senator Connauuy. Take the case of Norway. They did not pro- 
ee Norway strictly in accordance with international law, did 
they 
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Dr. Wriant. 7 xm not so sure in that case, because the Germans’ 
defense is that mines had been placed in Norwegian waters contrary 
to international law, and the Norwegian Government had not been 
able to prevent it. 

Senator Connatiy. If England violated international law, that 
did not warrant Germany violating it, did it? 

Dr. Wriaut. That is true, but self-defense is the first law, and 
enables a nation to take measures of that character where there is an 
immediate possibility of a state forestalling them. 

Senator ConnaLuy. How about the Netherlands, Holland; did the 
Germans violate internatinal law in that case? 

Dr. Wricut. I would say it was a violation of international law, 
although I have not examined all the documents, inasmuch as there 
was a pledge on the part of Germany not to violate the neutrality of 
the Netherlands. 

Senator Connatuy. Whether there was a pledge or not, she did not 
have any right to go in there and take them when they were not doing 
anything, did she? You mentioned a pledge. 

Dr. Wricut, An agreement. 

Senator ConNALLY. Without any pledge, under international law, 
did Germany have any right to go in and take Holland over? 

Dr. Wricut. That would depend on the circumstances, and whether 
ou consider that Germany is fighting a war of self-defense, as she 
alleges. : 

Senator Connau.y. Is there one international law for a nation 
fighting in so-called self-defense, and another international law for 
somebody else? 

Dr. Wricut. Where its self-defense is immediately and directly 
endangered, it may take some acts which ordinarily would not be 
permitted under international law. 

nei Connauuy. What are they, for instance? Tell us some of 
them. 

Dr, Wriacut. I would say if a revolution in Mexico assumed such 
proportions that it endangered the United States, might come over 
into the United States, the United States might be warranted in 
going into Mexico to the extent necessary to prevent that revolution 
spreading into the United States. 

Senator Connauiy. Fine. Was there such a revolution in Holland 
that was threatening to spill over into Germany? 

Dr. Wricut. No. You just asked for an example, and I gave 
you one. 

Senator ConnauLiy. You are using it as a justification for what 
Germany did in Holland, 

Dr. Wricut. That is because I do not know all the reasons which 
Germany might have had. I would have to examine all the docu- 
ments. I can conceive where it might be possible. 

Senator Connatiy. You are for the Monroe Doctrine and its 
maintenance, are you not? 

Dr. Wriagut. Yes. sir. 

Senator Connauiy. You are in favor of the United States main- 
taining that doctrine against all comers with its army and its navy? 

Dr. Wriaur, Yes, sir. 

Senator Connauuy. In the event of a German victory in Europe, 
if the Nazis and the Fascist and all similar people should infiltrate 
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into Central and South America and start up such a revolution as you 
have talked about in Mexico, would you not feel that the United 
States was justified in employing its army and navy in going down end 
straightening them out? 

Dr. Wricut. Yes, sir; to that extent. 

Senator ConnauLiy. And ousting them? 

Dr. Wricut. I think it would be much better, though, to take 
precautionary measures before that happens in those particular areas, 

Senator Connauiy. We are undertaking to do that under inter. 
national law the best we can. 

Dr. Wriacur. I mean persuade the other American nations that it 
is to their benefit, as well as ours, that they stifle these “third columns,” 
and so forth. 

Senator Connatiy. It. would be delightful if we could prevent it, 
but I am talking about if we do not prevent it, and it happens; you 
are in favor of going in with the Army and Navy and putting them out? 

Dr. Rien. Yes, sir. 

' Senator Connauiy. You are for a two-ocean Navy, I am glad to 
rear, 

Dr. Wriacut. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connauiy. You are for the program of preparedness, 
of course? . 

Dr. Wriaur. Absolutely, the faster the better. I would go so far 
as to say that it would be more to’our advantage to complete our 
program than it would be to give aid to Great Britain. 

Senator Connauuy. If we had to do one or the other 

Dr. Wriaur. If we had to sacrifice one to the other, I would prefer 
sacrificing aid to Great Britain. 

Senator Connatiy. Some of us want to do both. It is going to 
cost us something. 

Dr. Wricut. I do not know whether we are doing both if, when we 
need ships badly, we give them away. 

Senator Connauty. Do you think we would be helped any in our 
national defense by the destruction of the British fleet? Do you 
think that would be in the interest of our national defense, to see the 
British fleet destroyed? 

Dr. Wricur. No; Ido not think it would be, but I cannot visualize, 
if the British are such great friends of ours, and have such a common 
interest as ours, that they would allow that to happen. 

Senator Connauuy. They are trying to keep it from happening, 
but perhaps it might happen without their consent. 

Dr. Wriaut. I imagine there are many parts of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations which could act as havens for the British Fleet 
in case Hitler should win the Battle of Britain, which, I say, I do not 
think it is at all Jikely he will. 

Senator ConnauLy. You believe in the Army, preparedness for the 
Army, and strengthening the Army? 

Dr. Wricnr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Conna.uy. But you of courso want that preparation 
simply for self-defense? 

Dr. Wricut, That is correct. 

Senator Connauuy. You want to wait until they attack us? 

oS Wriaut. No; I want to prevent their attacking us by being 
ready. 
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Senator CONNALLY, I believe that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any questions to ask, Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jonnson of California. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator Thomas is not present, nor is Senator 
Van Nuys. Senator Murray, do you desire to ask any questions? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Green? 

Senator Gremn. Dr. Wright, I understand you claim that we have 
already committed acts of war against Germany. Is that correct? 

Dr. Wricut. That is correct. 

Senator GREEN. Germany has not recognized them as such, has 
she? 

Dr. Wricut. A nation is not obliged to fight every time its rights 
undér international law are violated. It always weighs whether it is 
more desirable to simply overlook the violation or to go to war. 

Senator GREEN. Then acts of war may have two different meanings. 
One is an act which precipitates war, and the other is an act which 
potentialis: may be the occasion for war. 

Dr. Wricur, That is correct. 

Senator Green. In which sense do you use it? 

Dr. Wricut. I use it in both senses. 

Senator Green. Sometimes one and sometimes the other? 

Dr. Wricut. No; I think under this bill both of those kinds of acts 
might result. 

Senator Green. Is there any more reason to suppose that acts of 
war in the future will precipitate an act of war, than the acts of war 
in the past? 

Dr. Wricut, Oh, decidedly. For instance, suppose the ships of the 
United States are used to convoy ships to Britain. That would very 
probably lead to an attack on an American ship, and to my mind that 
would very quickly lead to an outright declaration of war, or at least 
to war itself, without a declaration. 

Senator Green. On our part, or on Germany’s part? 

Dr. Wriexr., On both parts. 

Senator GREEN. Both spoiling to get in as quickly as possible? 

Dr. Wricur. What is that? 

Senator Green. Both eager to get in as quickly as possible. I 
want to get your idea. 

Dr. Wricur, I would not say they were both eager to get in as 
quickly as possible, but they would be faced by the possibility of 
ry a of their position as weakness if they did not follow 
through, 

Senator GREEN. In view of the fact that Germany has not recog- 
nized a potential act of war on our part as such, may we not come to the 
conclusion that she does not intend to see war precipitated until she 
is good and ready? 

Dr. Wricut. I mentioned that in my statement—that argument. 

Senator Green. And that when she is good and ready, she will 
eae war without regard to our acts. Is that the case, in your 
opinion 

Dr, Wricut, That is true, but the results are different in two cases. 
If we give her cause to declare war, that is one case. If she declares 
war when she is ready, whether we give her cause or not, that is 
another case. So far as war breaking out is concerned, it makes little 
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difference, it is war, but ufaér che war is over, and when the German- 
American Mixed Claims’ Commission—and I have no doubt there 
will be such a copsarission if we get into a war—starts to decide cases, 
then if the United States has not given ground for war, we will have a 
much stronger case under law than if we do give cause. 

Senator Green. Have you much confidence in the result if disputes 
between Germany and the countries of Europe on the one hand and 
the United States on the other hand are left to an international court 
et aeciee! Is your confidence in international law as strong as all 
that! 

Dr. Wricut. It absolutely is. It may seem to be overclouded for 
the time being, just as some time ago in this country we had a wave 
of “racketeering” and “bootlegging,” and so on, but eventually it 
was caught up with. 

Senator Green. I merely wish to get your idea. 

Dr. Wriaut, That is my idea. 

Senator Green. You have much confidence in the reign of law and 
in the present world attitude toward it? 

Dr. Wricnt. There have been wars before, and there have been 
the same claims before, that there is no such thing as international 
law; but it has always resurged. 

Senator Green, In the questions you answered concerning Nor- 
way, in which you justified or possibly justified Germany’s action in 
invading Norway on the ground that Great Britain had been guilty 
of an act of war in sowing mine fields along the Norwegian coast, I 
understood your position was that Germany might have been jus- 
tified because that was an act of war and therefore she was at liberty 
herself to commit an act of war. 

Dr. Wriaut. My position was just a little different from that, 
This is all speaking from the point of view of Germany. It was that 
Great Britain had violated the neutral rights of Norway and that 
Norway had not been effective in maintaining her own neutral rights, 
and that therefore that warranted Germany’s taking some action to 
prevent that situation from continuing. 

Senator Green. On the ground, as I understood you to say, that 
the right of self-defense was more important than international law? 

Dr. Wricut. Than the normal rules of international law, yes; but 
self-defense has to be immediate and direct and not just cooked up. 

Senator Green. That is your limitation? 

Dr. Wriaut, Yes. 

Senator Green. And the word “immediate”’ is relative? 

Dr. Wricut. Well, no; I think “immediate” is not so. You can 
have “more remote,” but when it is “immediate” I think it is im- 
mediate. 

Senator Green. Yes. We all agree on that. 

Is that not the same argument that Secretary Hull used justifying 
acts of war on our part? Did he not say also, as you have, that the 
law of self-defense was a higher law than international law, and there- 
fore that we were justified in committing some breach of international 
law if wo regarded our national safety as pertinent? Was that not 
his argument? 

Dr. Wricnr. That was his argument, I think—that the right of 
self-defense is a right under international law where the threat to 
security is immediate, 
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Senator Green. Then, those of us who may regard the threat from 
Germany, in the possibility of the defeat of England, as immediate 
and real would be justified in looking to the law of self-defense rather 
than to international law, would we not? 

Dr. Wricnt. I doubt whether any claims commission sitting 10 
years from now would consider that our security is so immediately 
threatened as to allow us to contravene all the normal rights of 
international law. 

Senator Green, How would you yourself feel if you were sitting 
on such a claims commission? 

Dr. Wriaut. I would feel just as T have just said. 

Senator GREEN, That we are not justified? 

Dr. Wricur, That you are not justified, that the threat is not 
immediate. 

Senator GREEN, We would have to wait until there is invasion? 

Dr. Wricntr, No; wait until there is a threat of invasion. 

Senator GREEN. There is already a threat of invasion, is there not? 

Dr. Wricut. I fail to see it in this country. TI tried to point out 
in my statement that there is little, if any, immediate threat to this 
country, 

Senator Green. There again “immediate” is a word for which, we 
agreed, there is no definite definition. 

Dr. Wricut. A very important word. 

Senator GREEN. You recited in your statement a long list of breaches 
of faith on the part of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

Dr. Wrieut. That is right. 

Senator Green. But you did not give any recital of the breach of 
faith on the part of Germany, did you? 

Dr. Wricut. No; because I was thinking that under the bill the 
President could dispose of any defense article to the U.S. S, R. I do 
nol imagine he would even think of disposing of them to Germany, 
so 1 did not even take that into consideration; but I thought it might 
be possible that he would think of giving some to the U. S. S. R 
I noticed one of the Senators yesterday, or the day before yesterday, 
remarked about a shipment of tin that had left the Pacific coast, 
when we were supposed to be in need of tin, bound for the U.S. 8S. R. 

Senator GREEN. Was that a Government action or private action? 
Was that not a private enterprise? 

Dr. Wricur. I did not notice. 

Senator Green. I think you will find it was. 

Dr. Wriaut, But even if it was a private enterprise, if the United 
States is enjoying, shall I say, a scarcity of such article, then it would 
be perfectly justified in preventing the exportation of it even by a 
private enterprise. 

Senator GREEN. I asked it only because I wondered why you picked 
out that nation alone. 

Dr. Wricut. I could have gone through the whole catalog of nations 
and picked out anyone. I just picked that one. 

Senator Gruen. That was just my point. Thank you very much, 

The CoarmMan. Senator Gillette? 

Senator GinLETTse. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Vandenberg? 

Senator VANDENBERG. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Barkley? 
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Senator Barkury. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Clark. 

Senator CiarK of Missouri. i just want to ask the doctor one 
question. 

Senator Connally asked you, Doctor, whether or not you were 
in sympathy with the Monroe Doctrine. 

Dr. Wrigut. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You replied that you were. 

Dr. Wriahr. Yes. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. And the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine? 

Now, was not the very heart of the Monroe Doctrine that wo 
should not only resist any colonization by foreign powers or European 
powers in this hemisphere or should act in intervention against such 
powers trying to subdue the republics to the south of us who had 
declared their independence, hut also that we would refrain from 
interference in the quarrels in the other hemisphere? . 

Dr. Wricut. Well, as I see it, the Monroe Doctrine covered the 
first part of what you said directly; the second part by implication. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. It was a very explicit statement in 
President Monroe’s message that we had not interfered and did not 
intend to interfere in the affairs of the other hemisphere. 

Dr. Wriaut., We could hardly expect other nations to observe 
our policy of regarding them as hostile if they interfered here, if we 
were going to exercise some sort of privilege of interfering there. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. President Monroe’s message would 
have to be considered altogether—that we would keep out of the 
affairs of the other hemisphere, as well as resist invasion on this 
hemisphere? 

Dr. Wricu’t. That is right. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. So if we are going to adhere to the 
Monroe Doctrine, we are going to have to adhere to both sides of it? 

Dr. Wriaut. I am in favor of it. 

Senator Barkxiey. May I ask you this, following that question? 
Did the United States violate the spirit of that indirect implication to 
which you refer when it sent part of its United States forces to the 
Barbary States and sent also some of our forces to the Boxer trouble, 
and then sent our Army to Europe in the World War? 

Dr. Wricut, First, with regard to the Tripoli pirates, piracy is a 
crime under international law, and any nation is entitled to put down 
pirates. 

Senator BarK.Ley. Well, check that off as no violation. 

Dr. Wricut. The Boxer Rebellion involves a question of inter- 
vention which does not come up in the present bill, because the present 
bill simply speaks about doing certain things ‘when he deems it vital 
to national defense’—not to help other nations, not for humanitarian 
reasons, but when he deems it in the interest of national defense. 

Senator Barkuey. I understand, but you were speaking of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and under questioning from the Senator from 
Missouri, you suggested that while we propose to keep other nations 
out of the Western Hemisphere, by implication we intend to stay out 
of their territory and out of their quarrels, and I wondered if we 
violated that by sending forces to China. 

Dr. Wriaut. No; not to prevent a state of affairs which existed 
there and which could not be controlled. 
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Senator BarK Ley. They were sent there to protect certain interests 
in which we were involved and other nations were involved. 

You would not think that the Monroe Doctrine, under the second 
implicution, would have been violated by what happened in the 
World War, when we accepted a state of war and sent our forces to 
fight the enemy where it could be found, which was in the other 
hemisphere? 

Dr. Wricnt. We were justified in fighting in the World War 
because our neutral rights were violated. We did not go over there 
looking for trouble, but our rights were violated, and we reached a 
stage where if we did not take some action against it, it would be a 
sign of weakness, so we went in to prevent further violation of our 
neutral rights, 

Senator BarKLey. So the second part of the Monroe Doctrine, if 
it is part of it, is not an absolute doctrine from which you cannot 
deviate in any circumstances? 

Dr. Wriaut, It is just a policy. But I should like to point out 
the difference between the World War and this second war. In the 
World War our neutral rights were violated, and we had a right to. 
go to war when we decided that things had gone too far. In the 
present war I do not see how our rights have been violated except, 
for instance, by examining mail at Bermuda. 

Senator BARKLEY. That is probably due to the fact that we our-. 
selves withdrew from the exercise of rights which had been recog- 
nized for a long time under international law—that is, to fly our flag 
and to engage In commerce and travel—in order to prevent the occur- 
rence of incidents similar to those which threw us into the World 
War. We have made it unlawful under ovr own law. 

Dr. Wricur. Under our own law, yes; and to that extent it has 
been successful in keeping us out. 

The CHairmMan. Senator Guffey? 

Senator Gurrry. I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Nye? 

Senator Nyr. No questions. 

The CHarrkMAN. Senator Byrnes? 

Senator Byrnes. No questions. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, may I ask another 
question, in view of what Senator Barkley said? 

The CHArrMAN. Senator Clark. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Doctor, is there any contradiction 
whatever between the terms of the Monroe Doctrine, which said 
that in the quarrels of the other hemisphere we had not interfered 
and would not interfere, and the enforcement of our rights against 
a lot of pirates who were holding up our ships on the high seas, de-. 
manding tribute from the United States, and against whom President 
Jefferson sent a squadron of vessels over there to show the pirates 
we would not stand for it? Is that any violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine? 

Dr. Wrient. No, sir. 

Senator Ciarx of Missouri. Or President Monroe’s declaration, 
although it had not been made? 

Dr. Wriant. I would not call it such. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. So far as the Boxer Rebellion is. 
concerned and the engagement of our troops in China in that instance, 
our troops were in China in pursuance to treaty rights; is that not true? 
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Dr. Wricut. That is right. 

Senator Crank of Missouri, And when a movement attemptin 
to overturn the lawful government of China, with which wo ha 
treaty rights, undertook to run our troops out of China, we resisted it? 

Dr. Wriant, That is right. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Is that in violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine as enunciated by President Monroe? 

Dr. Wricur. I would not say so; no, sir. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. There may be a lot of dispute as to the 
basic grounds for our entering into the World War. Certainly the 
ground of the United States Government’s entry at that time was 
violation of our rights on the high seas? 

Dr. Wricur, That is right. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. That was the ostensible ground, at 
least, for our entrance into the World War; is not that true? 

Dr. Wricntr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Incidentally, do you recall »hether 
the matter of the freedom of the scas was mentioned in the Peace 
Conference? 

Dr. Wricur. Of course not; it was in President Wilson’s fourteen 
points, but it was forgotten by the time the Peace Conference met, 

Senator CLrark of Missouri. Have you heard of any violations of 
our rights by any of the belligerents at all in this war except, as you 
suggest, the rifling of our mail at Bermuda and the taking of our 
ships into British ports? 

r. Wricut. No. 

Senator Cruarkx of Missouri. With reference to the questions of 
Senator Barkley, none of our actions in any of those wars was in the 
least contradictory to the dictum of President Monroe that we had 
not interfered and did not intend to interfere in the affairs of the other 
hemisphere. 

Dr. Wricut. Senator, may I pursue what you said a little further? 
Tn 1915, when Great Britain was interfering with our neutral rights 
by taking ships into port, and so on, for examination, President 
Wilson asked the Joint Neutrality Board to draw up what forceful 
measures short of war he could take to make Great Britain comply 
with our neutral rights. It so happened that two of the officers on 
the Board drew up a plan, but the cilivian member discovered that 
we had one of the Bryan “cooling-off” treaties, which prevented cither 
nation from engaging in hostilities until a commission of inquiry had 
investigated the matter, and this commission of inquiry could exhaust 
a whole year before it made its report. When this was brought to 
the attention of the President, no further action was taken, Later, 
when we were alarmed at the violation of our rights by Gormany, 
the same thing could have happened if we had had such a treaty with 
Germany, but we did not have one. We have one now, but we did 
not have any then. 

So we might have gone into the war, if we pursued these measures, 
on the side of Germany against Britain, if we had not had that 
treaty. 

Sonater Cruanrk of Missouri. Certainly we are not in the situation 
now where our ships have been attacked on the high seas by pirates 
or in which treaty rights to maintain troops in foreign countries were 
violated—and I may say that I deplore the fact that we have that 
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right, but our troops on foreign land were attacked when we had 
that treaty——nor do we have the situation that we had in the World 
War, when American commerce was being attacked on the high seas. 
We 0 not have any of those instances referred to by Senator 
Barkley. 

Dr. Wricur. I do not know of any rights of the United States 
that have been violated by Germany in the present war. 

Senator BARKLEY. Do you regard the invasion of Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, and Belgium as a violation of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact? 

Dr. Wricnt. Well, it is a violation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, of 
couse, It is resorting to the settlement of an international difficulty 
by other than pacific means. 

Senator BARKLEY. The same would be true of the invasion of 
Poland, would it not? 

Dr. Wrieut. That is right; but Germany has not violated the 
Briand-Kellogz Pact so far as our rights under the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. are concerned. 

Senator BARKLEY. That is true in a limited sense, unless you say 
that a violation of any pact to which a number of nations aro parties 
is a Violation to all those nations. 

Dr. Wricut. Well, that brings into question the matter of inter- 
yention for humanitarian reasons, and I did not go into that because 
I did not think that was mentioned in the bill. The bill says, “ When- 
ever the President deems it vital for national defense,” so 1 did not 
go into the question of intervention for humanitarian reasons. 

Senator BARKLEY. That is all. 

Tho CHARMAN, Senator Gillette. 

Senator GiuuErre. Whatever may have been the implication or the 
provocation for the Barbary States expedition against the pirates, that 
antedated by many years the enuneiation or the formulation of the 
Monroe Doctrine as a national policy, did it not? 

Dr. Wrignt. Yes, sir; but 1 think we had that policy in practice, 
although we may not have been conscious of it, before that time. 

Senator GintErre. But it was not formulated or announced until 
many years later? 

Dr, Wricnt, Oh, no; half a dozen years, perhaps. 

The CHarkMAN. Senator Byrnes. 

Senator Byrnes. I desire to submit a request to the chairman when 
the witness is through, but not until he is through. 

Sonator JouNson of California. Perhaps this has nothing to do 
with the discussion under way, but I want to call your attention to the 
classical example of the violation of the Monroe Doctrine from our 
standpoint. 1 have listened here day after day toa discussion of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and that has never been mentioned. It was the 
Venezucla incident, where it was clearcut, and where President 
Cleveland, the Democratic President, wrote that famous message of 
his. Tecan remember it as if it were written yesterday, and [ fear Tam 
getting old, because nobody else seems to have recalled it; but when 
Cleveland wrote that messuge, with a British warship in Venezuela's 
port, and our warships there, he said, “However great a calamity it 
would be for the two great. peace-loving nations to be engaged in 
warfare, it might be necessary under certain circumsiances,’” and he 
did not hesitate at all. 
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Do you recall that incident? 

Dr. Wricut. Absolutely. The matter was subsequently settled 
by arbitration as a result of his action, and it was very satisfactorily 
settled, too. 

Senator Jonnson of California. The other incident that has been 
mentioned once, when the Monroe Doctrine has been discussed, wag 
during President Lincoln’s time, or just after his assassination, when 
Britain and France were attempting to colonize Mexico, and he said 
that it could not be, and the Army was prepared to march: into 
Mexico at that time. 

Now, in that case Britain was one of the violators of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and it was Britain who violated the Monroe Doctrine in 
the Venezucla incident, and yet we had Presidents who were brave 
enough at that lime to say it should not be and that we should not 
tolerate it. So we need have no fear of saying that wo are in favor of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. May I ask one further question, Mr, 
Chairman? 

The CuairmMan. Yes. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Since the matter of the historic appli- 
cation of the Monroe Doctrine has come up, may [ ask this question? 
Is it not a fact that it was under President Polk’s administration that 
the original Monroe Doctrine was extended to the proposition that 
the United States would not regard as anything except an unfriendly 
act even the friendly cession of an Amorican republic in this hemt- 
sphere or of territory by a Kuropean power? 

In an instance before the Mexican War Great Britain was under- 
taking to take southern California for some of the debts owed by 
Mexico, and at that time the President said that the United States 
would regard as an unfriendly act on the part of any Huropean power 
even a friendly annexation to extend their possessions in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Dr. Wricut. It was during President Polk’s administration, also, 
that a British proposal to acquire canal rights across the Isthmus of 
Panama was attempted and thwarted, and the rights were acquired 
by Benjamin Alden Bidlack for the United States in the treaty of 
1846. 

The Cuainman. Thank you very much, Dr. Wright. 

Dr. Wriaur. Thank you very much for your courtesy in hearing 
me. 

Senator Byrnes. Mr. Chairman, yesterday General Wood testified: 

If we are to throw open the dvors of our Treasury to Britain, it seems only fair 
that all British resources in this country be liquidated. Large companies, unlisted, 
like Lever Bros., the American Viscose Corporation, the Dunlop Tire Co. plant, 
insurance companies, cotton plantations, cattle ranches, other real estate, evidently 
did not appear in Secretary Morgenthau’s figures. 

This morning I wroto to the Secretary of the Treasury, quoting that 
language, and asking him to advise me whether or not it was correct. 

In response, I have received a letter stating: 

I am glad to answer your question about yesterday’s testimony by Gen, Robert 
I. Wood, who told your committee that “large companies, unlisted, like Lever 
Bros., the American Viscose Corporation, the Dunlop Tire Co. plant, cotton 
pasa cattle ranches, other real estate, evidently did not appear in Secretary 

orgenthau's figures.” 

Gencral Wood's statemnent on this point is completely incorrect. 
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Your committee may wish to know that the Treasury has made a careful 
recheck of its figures in the light of General Wood’s assertions. This recheck 
shows that every one of the individual companies named by General Wood was 
included in Secretary Morgenthau’s estimate, already given to your committee, 
of $900,000,006 in British direct investments in this country. Similarly, the 
Secretary’s estimate included all British-owned properties in this country such as 
cotton plantations, cattle ranches, and other realestate. The Treasury is confident 
that the figure of $900,000,000 represented the value of all such assets in this 
country, owned by British citizens, which can be converted into dollars. 


Task that my letter to the Secretary and his reply be incorporated 
into the record. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Of course, I have no intention of ob- 
jecting to this, but T would like to ask Senator Byrnes if he knows 
whether the admitted assets above the liabilities of insurance com- 
panies, either British or American insurance companies—that is, the 
equity-~are included in that exhibit. 

Senator Byrnes. Mr. Chairman, I have no information other than 
that contained in the Seeretary’s letter, in which he refers to all 
British-owned properties of whatever character and description. 

As I stated to General Wood, Secretary Morgenthau had indicated 
a desire that any member of the committee who wished to inquire as to 
any properties should submit the request to him. 

I requested General Wood if he would give me any memorandum 
of any property that he thought was not included, so that it might be 
checked, and the committee would have that information before them. 

TL have not submitted to the Secretary the question of the Senator 
from Missouri; in fact, 1 have not submitted to him anything other 
than what I have read, which was the testimony before this committee. 

Senator CLARK of. Missouri. Well, Mr. Chairman, I, of course, 
have no intention of objecting to the request of the Senator from 
South Carolina. I may say that I am today submitting to the 
Secretary of the Treasury an inquiry along the line of the inquiry of 
the Senator from South Carolina. I hope I may have a speedier 
answer than I did from the Secretary of the Treasury as to the gather- 
ing of information on the carrying charges on these former Allied 
debts, which took me about 10 days to get. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent of the committee to have 
inserted into the record the letter that I got from Secretary Mor- 
genthau in response to my inquiry previous to testimony here. It was 
received after the appearance of Secretary Morgenthau and Under- 
secretary Bell, I ask unanimous consent that it be inserted at the 
appropriate place in the record, after the testimony of Secretary 
Morgenthau and Undersecretary Bell. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, it will be inserted; and, without 
objection, the correspondence between Senator Byrnes and the 
Secretary of the Treasury will be inserted in the record. 

(The correspondence between Senator Byrnes and Secretary Mor- 
genthau is as follows:) | 

Tepruary 5, 1941. 
Hon. Henny MoraGentnay, 
Sceretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, Secretary: Gen. R. I. Wood, testifying before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on yesterday, stated: 

“If we are to throw open the doors of our Treasury to Britain, it seems only 
fair that. all British resourees in this country he liquidated. Large companies, 
unlisted, like Lever Bros., the American Viscose Corporation, the Dunlop Tire 
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Co. plant, insurance companies, cotton plantations, cattle ranches, other real 
estate, evidently did not appear in Seeretary Morgenthau’s figures.” 


I wish you would advise me whether or not General Wood’s statement jg 
correct. 


Very truly yours, 
James F, Byangs, 


rr eee 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 5, 1941, 
Yion. James F. Byrnes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senaror: I am glad to answer your question about yesterday's 
testimony by Gen, Robert E. Wood, who told your committee that “large com. 
yanies, unlisted, like Lever Bros., the American Viscose Corporation, the Dunlop 

ire Co. plant, cotton plantations, cattle ranches, other real estate, evidently 
did not appear in Secretary Morgenthau’s figures.” 

CGencral Wood's statement on this point is completely incorrect. 

Your committee may wish to know that the Treasury has made a catefuy 
recheck of its figures in the light’ of General Wood’s assertions. This recheck 
shows that every one of the individual companies named by General Wood wag 
included in Secretary Morgenthau’s estimate, already given to your committee, 
of $900,000,000 in British direct investments in this country. Similarly, the 
Secretary’s estimate included all British-owned properties in this country such as 
cotton plantations, cattle ranches, and other real estate. The Treasury is con. 
fident that the figure of $900,000,000 represented the value of all such assets in 
this country, owned by British citizens, which can be converted into dollars. 

Very truly yours, 


Hersert E. Gaston, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

Senator Jounson of California. Simply because I received it and 
not because I know anything about the facts, I submit that I had 
a letter the day before vesterday in which it was asserted that very 
large borax deposits in Kern County were owned by the British, 
Now, I do not know a thing about it, and I make no charge respect- 
ing itat all. Some day, when you are in conversation with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, ask him if there is any such thing. 

Senator Byrnus. In justice to General Wood, I should say that 
after inquiries were made of him he stated he had never seen the list 
and made no inquities about it. He just assumed, from newspaper 
articles, that these unlisted securities and real estate were not included, 
That was the explanation of General Wood. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Tt is also only fair to say that no 
member of this committee had ever seen this list, cither. 

Senator Byrnes. There was no question about that, but no member 
of the committee said what General Wood had said, that these 
evidently were not included. That was the only statement that 
prompted the interrogatories from committee members. General 
Wood said evidently they were not included. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD L. K, SMITH, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE OF ONE MILLION 


The Cuarraan. Our next witness is Mr. Gerald Smith. 

Mr. Smith, will vou state for the record for whom and on behalf of 
whom you appear; that is, whether your appearance is personal or is 
representative of any organization? 

Mr. Smrra. Senator George, my statement includes the answer to 
that question, and is divided into two divisions. 
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The CuarrmMan. Very well, then. You may proceed with your 
_ statement, 
_ Mr, Sarva. We herewith present certifications, affidavits, and other 
’ evidence to establish the fact that about 2,000,000 people have signed 
our petition appealing to the Congress of the United States to build 
our: ional defense second to none and keep America out of foreign 
lieve the presentation of this petition is to be pertinent at this 
wuse it is our conyeetor that Hot ssolution 1776, and 
oe v S. 275, if passed, will, for all practical” oses, transfer 
the pow. to declape*war, or make war, from the Coftgress to the 
President. 
My appear 
signed by 1, 
38 States. 


present the resolution herdwith. wy I say concer 


these insertions, Mr. Chairman, p properly’ prepared and W 
be offered without taking any tim®é to .themAefore the committed, 
Individuals signing ‘our petitions a -™“It will be 


om| Michigan, § 
n of\ our first | 


1,000,000 names. f 
What I am about.to say ig bec the carpfy¥l and conservative 
interpretation of Sentiments xis _more thay_100,004 personal 
letters received By me since) thé<issuey1 
committee came to the foreground. Ai 
Our committee fespects expert testimopy Haying to do with military 
science, international law, the production aptl ,dse*of.defense equip- | 
ment. Your witness docs not pose as* erg in any ofthese realms ; 
interpretatjon of the / 


of endeavor. I pose only as an expéft’in th 
thinking of my constituency, which T believe to be thorsughly and 
typically American, ; \ f 

The importance of our testimony is fiirther emphgeized in the fgct 
that although our following’ is concentrated ifthe areas between 
st. Louis and, Pittsburgh, inclusive, “and Louisville and Détroit, 
inclusive, it is to be noted that in Michigan, the State which carry- 
ing the major loadin the production of important defenscetjuipment, 
we have more than 321,000 people affiliated ase alae organi- 
zation, “a 


Therefore, it seems reasonable” that: the people who Tive énfQhave 
their being in these centers of great production responsibilityishotld 
he well satisfied that our democracy is to be in no way imperttéd by 
the current emergency. 

To illustrate: It is our conviction that ordinary industrial workers 
in such cities as Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, many of whom 
are constituents of our organization, cannot throw themselves into 
the production of defense equipment with the abandon and enthusiasm 
and sacrifice which is needed, if they have any fear whatsoever that 
the democracy which they are being asked to defend by hard work, 
and perhaps military service, is in any way impcriled in the seat of 
sovernment. 

Ispenk over the radio twice each week. This radio broadcast covers 
a population area of approximately 25,000,000 people. Expert sur- 
veys Which have been made of this broadcast estimate that our listen- 
ing audience is about 1,000,000 per week. In every broadcast I discuss 
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current issues which I believe to be related to the ideals for which our 
committee stands. These ideals are summarized in an insert which ] 
beg to have placed in the permanent record of this committee, which | 
need not take time to read. 

Our mail is very heavy, which requires from 20 to 40 people to han- 
dle, work, and answer and file. 

Some weeks ago [ devoted one entire radio manuscript to H, R. 
1776 and have discussed it consistently since that time. I have 
discussed practically every other important debate in Congress, but no 
discussion has ever brought the flood of letters that have been coming 
to our national headquarters concerning House Resolution 1776, 

These letters represent people who have disagreed with me on other 
issues, They indicate great apprehension, fear—almost. panic, 
Whether their fears are well-founded or not, these letters indicate that 
my constituents actually believe that behind the obvious purposes of 
this bill is a definite plan to get us into this war. 

Time does not permit me fo summarize all of the main objections 
which have been raised in this correspondence, but below are a few, 
Before naming these reasons for which our people oppose this resolu. 
tion, I insert this comment. Our people are overwhelmingly in favor 
of humanitarian aid to Britain, but they have taken the words origi- 
nated by our President, “short of war,” very literally, and they want 
the words “short of war” to mean just exactly what they are defined 
as meaning in the dictionary. 

A composite of reasons given for the opposition that our people 
offer to this proposed legislation, based on the interpretation of their 
letters, is about as follows: 

1, It grants too much power to the President. 

2. It seems to repeal the spirit of the Neutrality Act. 

3. Granting that the President is entitled to certain extraordinary 
rowers, this bill does not limit the time for the exercise of that power, 

iven so, we would not favor the granting of this much power to the 
President for any period of time, whethor it be 6 days, 6 months, or 
6 years. 

4, The bill, for all practical purposes, would repeal the Johnson Act. 
This act is extremely popular among our people, as is the author. 

5. Our people are suspicious of the manifestation of impatience 
which the President seems to show with legitimate and extended 
debate on this important measure. 

It is our conviction that when authority is transferred from one 
department of government to the other the consideration of this 
transfer should not be hurried and the duo processes of government 
should not be imperiled, 

6. Our people are disturbed over the fact that whereas the President 
and Adolph Ilitler came to power the same year, they did not receive 
information concerning our defense situation until the summer of 1940. 
They get the impression that we have practically no defense equip: 
ment comparable to our Western Hemisphere commitments, and 
simultaneously we are about to ask Congress to surrender its authority 
to the President who, in turn, is to be permitted to give away or loan 
a high percentage of even the small defense equipment which we now 
possess. 

7. We believe that this bill will repeal and forever abandon the 
Monroe Doctrine, making us a copartner with England in fighting 
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Europe’s wars and making England copartner with us in Western 
Hemisphere imperialism. 

For the record T take a brief quotation from the Monroe Doctrine, 
which reads as follows: 

Our polity in regard to Europe * * ¥* js not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers * * * Jn the wars of Muropean powers in 
matters relating to themselves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport 
with our policy to do so, * * * , 

8, Our people are suspicious of all Euroecpan politicians, including 
the British. We do not believe Britain would do for us what we are 
being asked to do for her. Inasmuch as British capital financed the 
building of the Hitler military machine in its early days, we believe 
that there is a strong leadership in Britain which would readily make 
a deal with Germany or anyone else, regardless of America, if they 
thought such a treaty or such a deal o1 such a compromise would 
extend the borders of the British Empire. 

9, Our people observe that most of the witnesses and columnists 
and editors and propagandists who favor the passage of this bill have 
at some other time expressed a desire to sec this country involved in 
war, Mr. Gerard, Miss Dorothy Tompson, and others illustrate this 
yoint. 

10. We agree with Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy that this is 
England’s war, therefore England is not our first line of defense. 

Inasmuch as Ambassador Kennedy is every inch an American and 
inasmuch as he was appointed to be our Ambassador in order that he 
might give us intelligent testimony concerning just such a crisis as 
this, our mail suggests that our people would rather trust Mr. Kennedy 
than all the counts and lords and princesses and dukes and duchesses 
that can be sent over here to testify otherwise. 

11. Our constituents constantly refer in their correspondence to the 
treatment the British Empire gave us following the last war as relating 
to their debt to America. We believe that the statement Mr. Winston 
Churchill made in an interview to the eminent newspaper publisher, 
Mr. William Griffin, of New York, is typical of the British attitude 
since the last war, which statement reads in part as follows: 

Legally we owe this debt to the United States, but logically we don’t, and this is 
because America should have minded her own business and stayed out of the World 
War. If she had done so, the Allies would have made peace with Germany in the 
spring of 1917, thus saving over a million British, French, American, and other 
lives and preventing the subsequent rise of fascism and nazi-ism * *  *, 

12. This bill grants to the President discretionary powers in the 
lending and leasing of equipment vital to our national defense. 

Inasmuch as thousands of our followers come from the great indus- 
trial centers where the Catholic religion is very strong, I find that 
thousands of my letters from Catholics manifest great apprehension 
beeause of the President's semifriendly attitude toward the Soviet 
Union, the arch enemy of the Christian religion, 

I see no way for this legislation, if passed, to win the confidence 
of such constituents, who are both Catholic and Protestant, as long as 
there is any thought that the passing of such legislation would give 
the President the power to contribute directly or indirectly to the 
military strength of Sovict Russia. 

Our mail in the last 10 days has been filled with letters manifesting 
alarm over the lifting of the so-called moral embargo. Rightly or 
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wrongly, our people actually fear that the lifting of this embargo 
presages a secret alliance Pataca Britain, Russia, and America, 
Unless this impression is corrected it wil Inot only divide our country 
but I fear that it will absolutely imperil the national unity which js 
needed in order to build an adequate national defense. 

Our people do not resent any rough treatment which Hitler and 
Mussolini may get in Washington, but they cannot understand the 
gentle treatment. which is accorded +to the omissaries of atheistic, 
communistic Soviet Russia. 

13. Our people believe that the passing of this bill would give the 
President the authority to bankrupt our Nation. Even if we were to 
assume that the President has a superintelligence, we do not believe 
that there is one single brain in America qualified to solve the economic 
and fiscal emergencies that will arise in the days that are ahead without 
the authoritative aid of the legislative department. of our Government, 

I pause here for comment concerning the correspondence that comes 
tome. Most Americans stand in awe of a President and practically 
no American within the range of my acquaintance would dare to write 
a letter containing positive criticism to the President. Thus, when he 
makes a radio address, those who are in rank disagreement with what 
he says do not write; those who are in agreement frequently praise 
him so effervescently that the interpreters of his correspondence 
would have him believe that the whole Nation is in agreement with 
his policy.- 

This makes an interpretation of correspondence such as we receive 
important. to this debate. 

14, This brings me to the next point. The President in his address 
to Congress on the state of the Nation in January, left the impression 
in the minds of our people that he was going to reform and purify 
the whole world. 

Our people do not. believe that we ean hire the British Army to do 
that for us even though they might have the cooperation of the Greeks 
and the Chinese, and that if we are to accomplish what the President 
promised in his address to Congress, if it is possible at all, it will take 
American manpower on foreign battlefields. And when I say that 
our people actually “fear” that that is what is about to happen I 
express it mildly, Jt is worse than fear—it ts panic. 

Such panie is very dangerous and unless relieved may produce 
reactions the effeets of which cannot be foreseen. 

15. Our people recognize the rational value of military secrets but 
they do not like the idea of political secrets involving logislative 
measures, Symbolic of this apprehension is their comment concern- 
ing Myr. Welles’ mysterious visit to Hurope, the obvious attempts to 
silence Mr. Kennedy, the paradoxical reports concerning the activities 
of Mr. Bullitt, the unofficial (?) travels of Col. “Wild Bill’ Donovan, 
Mr. Warry Wopkins, the Honorable Wendell Willkie, and others. 

Although the President sent Mr. Taylor to the Vatican and although 
we know that His Holiness Pope Pius is one of the most constructive 
friends of peaee, we have received no report from Mr. Taylor con- 
cerning the praver and program of Pope Pius for peace. 

I raise this question: Do the smear agencies which are attempting 
to discredit all of us who want peace and who want to keep America 
out of foreign war—-do these agencies dare refer to the head of Chris- 
tianity’s largest single unit as an “appeaser’? If 1] am an appeaser, 
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though I be a Protestant, I am willing té be branded the same kind of 
an appeaser as the Vicar of Christ who sits in Rome. 

This legislation must be considered from three viewpoints: First, 
the nature of the bill literally; second, the nature of the President; 
and, third, the nature of the President’s possible successor, 

J beg of the proponents of the bill who sit on this committee to hear 
me carefully beeause any criticism which I voice concerning the 
President in the next few moments will be illustrated by referenees to 
one of the three best personal friends I ever had on this earth, 

It is granted that this bill, if passed, will confer upon the President 
unusual powers. If passed, he will be the most powerful man on earth. 
He will sit upon the treasury of the world and personally decide how 
much shall go to this nation or that nation, First, he will be the eco- 
nomic dictator not only of the United States but of the nations of the 
earth, Hven Britain cannot plan her military strategy without first 
ascertaining how much or how little Mr. Roosevelt will be willing to 
grant for-certain campaigns, engagements, or military undertaking. 

I contend that it is dangerous to our democracy, regardless of this 
emergeney and regardless of any emergency, to confer that much 
power on any human being on this earth. Cynical foes insist on ques- 
tioning the motives of the President. For the sake of this argument 
only, we will grant that the President is the most intelligent, the 
noblest, and the most highly qualified public official on earth. It 
must be granted further, however, that the President has a passion 
for power, 

If the President’s attitude toward our democratic institutions during 
his term of office thus far had been similar to that of the Great 
Commoner, William Jennings Bryan; the Great Progressive, the 
late Robert M. La Follette; or the Great Emancipator, Abraham 
Lincoln, IT believe that the attitude of our people would be entirely 
different toward the passage of this bill. 

The President heretofore has shown no disposition to surrender 
powers thus far granted to him in the name of emergeney, He gained 
unusual powers based on the banking emergency, based on the unem- 
ployment emergency, based on the agricultural emergency, based on 
the industrial emergency. He gained further powers based on the 
passion of labor to organize and bargain collectively, based on the 
determination of the American people to establish social sceurity for 
themselves, 

f ask the proponents of this bill, which, if any, of these emergency 
powers has the President voluntarily relinquished? Our people are 
apprehensive of this bill not only beeause of its literal nature but 
because of the nature of the President as illustrated in three outstand- 
ing events in his Presidential carreer thus far. 

First, his determination to fill the Supreme Court with men who 
would interpret. his legislative proposals in harmony with his ambi- 
tions. Second, his determination to bring more than 100 independent 
departments under the personal direction of the Chief Executive; 
and, third, his passoniate determination to purge the Members of 
the United States Senate who contributed in making these two bold 
bids for power unsuccessful. 

In fact, [I believe that the experience of the chairman of this com- 
mittee illustrates that point better than anything that could be said 
on the subject. 
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Who among the proponents of this legislation can guarantee that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be alive in 30 days, or 1 year, or 10 days? The 
Providence of God and the mystery of events assure no man a duration 
of life. Since Mr. Roosevelt became the President many of his most 
intimate friends and valued advisers have been taken in death by 
accidental and natural causes. Among them are such men as tho 
late Senator Robinson, Senator Walsh, Secretary Woodin, his own 
intimate secretary, Mr. Howe. No living man dare make any claims 
in the future more than these men made. The absence of Mr. Bank. 
head from the Congress and the very recent demise of Mr. McAdoo 
merely emphasizes the danger a nation faces when it trusts too much 
of its destiny in the hands of one man. 

This subject brings me to a very personal account of a very personal 
experience which I hesitate to describe, and T am tempted to relate to 
it merely because of my high respect for the importance of this debate, 

Mr. Chairman, may I insert at this point a brief extemporancous 
comment? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; you may proceed. 

Mr. Smirn. May I say that perhaps T knew and loved Huey Long 
as well as any man on earth. Because of the fact that he was taken 
out. of his public career in the middle of his life, it has been necessary 
for some of us who were close to him to underwrite millions of lies of 
unfavorable publicity; but today for the first time since his death 
I criticize him as my sacrifice to demonstrate that I am not a bitter 
critic of the President, but that I am willing to move toward the 
criticism of the President through the heart of the man I loved more 
than any man T have ever known. 

I have been faced with newspaper interviews, persecuting questions, 
men who said, “But for your association with Ifuey Long we would 
go with you.” 

Even when their criticisms were correct, I refused to endorse them, 
because [ was the last man he touched on this carth, and it was his . 
widow who asked me to speak the last word over his grave. 

I was the close, intimate companion of Huey P. Long, who rose to 
bower on the stepping stone of emergency. He saw a feudal State, 
bared in mud, divided by unbridged rivers, crucified with poverty, 
drained of its natural resources by unscrupulous corporate exploiters 
wallowing in disease, the most illiterate State in the Nation, one-half 
of the children not in school, public buildings a disgrace, and “the 
last stand of the feudal lords of America’’-—quoting Huey Long. 

He promised the people if they would give him the power so to do 
that he would correct these evils, and in the face of great opposition 
and persecution and misunderstanding he corrected these evils and 
was given virtual command over the legislative, executive, and 
judicial destiny of an entire State. 

Many of us at times, who loved this man for his courage and 
dramatic and intellectual ability, just as many of you love the Presi- 
dent, were apprehensive when these new powers were granted to him. 
But we said, “Look at the good that is being done. Tf all this good 
must be delayed until the slow and cumbersome legislative processes 
have been unwound it will be too late to accomplish the greater good.” 

But one day, on Sunday night, I walked with my friend through the 
vestibule of the State Capitol, which in its beautiful appointments is 
a monument to his progressive impulses and to his determined ambi- 
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tions for the people. A man stepped out as if to shake his hand and 
shot him through the abdomen. I was with him when he breathed 
hislast. I held his hand as his last breath went out of his bosom. 

I stood beside the grave and spoke the oration as his body was 
lowered into the ground. In the days that followed I saw this crown 
of unusual authority which had rested upon the brow of a man who 
knew how to handle it, pass to a man and to a set of men unworthy 
and unprepared. The misuse of that power, the commupyon of that 
power, and tho chaotic confusion which the abuse of that power 
produced in this beautiful State is now a matter of public record 
and the unworthy heir of that crown of power is today on his way to 
the Federal Penitentiary, where he, in my opinion, belongs. 

And although Huey P. Long to the day of his assassination enjoyed 
the confidence of his constituents, just as the President now enjoys 
the confidence of his constituents, the powers which we who loved 
and believed in Huey Long granted him, when inherited by another 
became the curse of even those of us who granted them. 

Therefore, just as Richard W. Loche proved to be the true per- 
sonification of the results of this dissipation of legislative authority 
in Louisiana, we must consider this proposed legislation not only in 
terms of its literal content, the nature of the President, but also in 
terms of the nature of the Vice President, or his successor. 

Therefore, I make as my contribution to the further debate which 
the gentlemen of the Senate will carry on having to do with this bill, 
the raising of this question: How would his legisiation look if Henry 
Wallace were the President and Mr. Barkley were Vice President? 

Gentlemen, this concludes my statement. By going into the 
secret. chambers of my own experience concerning my best and most 
intimate friend in public life, now dead at the hand of an assassin, 
I believe L have demonstrated that this statement is sincere and 
that Iny convictions represent not partisan opinion but my genuine 
love for my country. 

Knowing that we cannot anticipate the events of the immediate 
future, I speak this last paragraph for the permanent record: 

Rezardless of what the future may hold and though sophisticated 
intellectuals these days seem to take unusual pleasure in discrediting 
axims of our people, this committee and all public officials 
connected with our Government can always depend on my sincere 
appreciation for the philosophy of Stephen Decatur, who said: “My 
comtry, may she always be right; but my country, right or wrong.” 

The CHARMAN. Have you anv questions, Senator Harrison? 

Senator Harrison. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson of California. I have no questions. 

The CuairMan. Senator Connally? 

Senator Connau.y. I have no questions, 

The CHAmMAN, Senator La Follette? 

Senator LA Foi errs. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Pepper? 

Senator Pepper. No questions. 

The CnairMan. Senator Vandenberg? 

Senator VANDENBERG. No questions. 

The CHAtrRMAN, Senator Guffey? 

Senator Gurrey. No questions. 
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The Cuainman. Senator Gillette? 

Senntor GirteTTE. No questions. 

Tho Cuarrman. Senator Clark? 

The Cuamman. Senator Clark, have you any questions? 

Senator Crark of Missouri. As I understand your statement 
Mr. Smith, it was that formerly you were something of an addict 
of dictatorship, but you “done got cured.” Is that correct? 

Mr. Sairu. Senator, [am willing to admit reluctantly that I was 
part, and an enthusiastic part, of the organization which built perhaps 
one of the most efficient organizations ever built in any State. In faet, 
I can remember this committee duplicated. But befere I say that, 
things here do not look strange. In fact, [ can remember this com- 
mittee dupleated in the passing of much legislation in Louisiana. 
1 ean remember how Mr. Eellender, now United States Senator from 
Louisiana, engineered Huey Long laws through the legislature, just as 
Mr. Barkley engineers the Roosevelt: bills through the Senate. I 
understand the treasure of good works when it comes to the tempta- 
tions involved to destroy our legislative processes, 

L hope Senator La Follette will forgive me if I make a personal 
reference to his illustrious father. I grew up in Wisconsin as the son 
of aman who was a Bob La Follette man. [ presume the progressive 
impulses of my father caused me to be influenced by the progressive 
impulses of Mr. Long, who came to power in my adopted State. 

I reeall saying to Senator Long in the heyday of his power, “Senator, 
you have all of the vision and ability and capacity necessary to makea 
tremendous mark in the history of our Nation, which, of course, you 
are making anyway. But L wish you would make a careful study of 
the life of Robert M. La Follette, Sr., to see how he had the courage to 
restrain himself long enough to wait for the legislative processes 
necessary to improve the welfare of his people.” 

Naturally, the State of Louisiana was different than the State of 
Wisconsin, Tluey Long was very impatient. Tle said, “Why should 
we wait on legislators that have been corrupt for hundreds of years 
by the Standard Oi Co. and the planters and the Power Trust, to build 
a hospital?” 

He was just as passionate about a hospital as some people are about 
getting us into this war. And the events that followed interpret. his 
attitude as contrasted with the attitude of Mr. La Follette. 

The Cuarmmanx. Are there any further questions? 

Thank vou very much, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Saari. Thank vou, Senator George and gentlemen of the 
committee, 

(The following was presented by Mh. Smith to be entered into the 
record: 

Januany 20, 19-41. 
RESOLUTION 


At so mectine of £.000 leaders of the Committee of 1,000,000 who were called 
together in an ecmergeney meeting by the national chairman, the following resolu- 
tion Was adopted: 

Whereas we of the Committee of 1,000,000 represent a recruited following in 
SsSof the IS States: ard, 

Whereas our notions! chairtaan, Gerald LE. lv. Smith, has been invited to appear 
hefore the Foreign Atatrs Committees of the Lower and Upper House of Congress 
te espress his opinion converning TE. Ro 1776 and S. 275: 

Be liresoled, Phat. this assembly of about 1.000 leaders go on record as approv: 
ina the statement to be made by Gerald TL. 1K, Smith before (he congressional 
committees, 
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PrixcipLes oF THE “Comrie 8F 1.000,500" 
Gerald L. IK. Smith, National Chairman, Nations] Headquarter. Detroit, Mich. 


The spirit of the Cominittee of 1,000,000 j. defined tn the seven principles: of 
action covering the entire sphere of our national life. Thee prouciples are as 
follows: 

t. To rebuild the spirit of America. 

2. To wipe ont to the last vestige, communis, navi-isis, and fascism in all forms, 

3. To redefine the American national character. 

§. To instill a new spirit in American youth, dedicated intellectually and physi- 
cally to the maintensuce of American institutions. 

5 ‘To issie a eall to farmers and laborers to resist what is now known to be 
an imernational plot to make them part of a world revolution. 

§, To rededicate the citizenry of America to the family altar and to the spirit 
of the church. 

7 ‘To secure the maintenance of a well-defined standard of American living. 

Emergency crusade.--Keep America out of foreign wars! Build a national 
defense second to none! 


Se edamentenneeand 


Frarcary 6, 1941. 

Attached is a copy of an affidavit which was furnished the committee of the 
lawer House. 

Although Mr. Bloom asked for this affidavit he failed to insert if in the per- 
manent record of the committee hearings, 

On February 4, TP requested that the original affidavit be returned and was 
informed that it was filed bevond our reach. 

Therefore, for the benefit of the Senate committee, the original is in the hands 
of the Foreign Affairs Commitiee of the lower House, the Honorable Sol Bloom, 
chairman, 

Deiroir, Micu., January 20, 1940. 

We, the undersigned aides, assistants, and office workers of the Committee of 
1,000,000, have to do with the opening of mail, the handling of petitions, and filing 
of same in the national headquarters of the Committee of 1,000,000. 

We have read the statements of Mr, Gerald L, K, Smith, our national chairman, 
Laving to do with petitions on file and the expression of opinion contained in the 
letters received. We certify that, according to gur best understanding, the state- 
ments of Mr. Smith are correct. 

BERNARD DoMAN, 
Office Manager. 

Jui Kina, 

In charge of reading mail. 

PHYLLIS CHANDLER, 
Keeper of important records, 

WaLLace GAMBER, 

Office aide. 

ANNE GRUNER, 
In charge of filing petitions. 
SpaTeE OF ALICHIGAN, 
County of Wayne, ss: 
On this 20th day of January 19-41 before me, Kathryn L. Tice, a notary public 
in and for said county, personally appeared Bernard Doman, Julia King, Phyllis 
Chandler, Wallace Gamber, and Anne Gruner, to me known to be the same 
yersons deseribed in and who executed the within instrument, who duly indi- 
vidually acknowledged same to be true to their best knowledge and belief, 
{sEAL] Watrnunysx L. Tics, 
Notary Public, Wayne County, Mfich. 
My commission expires January 18, 1944. 


The Cuairmax, We have no other witnesses this afternoon who 
are ready to go on. 

Uwish to request the committee to remain for a brief executive 
wssion. ‘There isa matter that I wish to bring to the attention of the 
committee. 

Iwill ask the audience to retire as quickly as possible. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the committee adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 6, 1941, at 10 a.m.) 
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TO PROMOTE THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1941 


Unitep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Hon. Walter F. George pre- 
siding. 

Present, Senators George (chairman), Harrison, Connally, Thomas 
of Utah, Van Nuys, Murray, Pepper, Green, Barkley, Reynolds, 
Guifey, Gillette, Clark of Missouri, Glass, Byrnes, Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Capper, La Follette, Vandenberg, White, Shipstead, and Nye. 


STATEMENT OF COL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK, OF CHICAGO, ILL., 
PUBLISHER OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The CHairMan. Before the committee this morning is Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, of Chicago, publisher of the Chicago Tribune. 

Colonel McCormick, if you have a prepared statement and desire 
to complete the statement before any questions are asked, you may 
do so. 

Colonel McCormick. I thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN, You may proceed as you desire. 

Colonel McCormick. My only excuse for intruding upon your time 
isthat I happen to have some personal knowledge of the country over 
which an attack upon this continent would have to pass. Of course, 
we all know France pretty well. I have been across Spain twice. 
During the Moroccan War I went into Morocco. I went into Algiers, 
Twent into the Sahara Desert, and T was very much interested in it, 
I sent an expedition across the Sahara Desert to Dakar. 

From this distance I cannot see the figures on the wall map behind 
you, and will have to read them from the one before me. It is 500 
miles from the German frontier to the boundary between Spain and 
France, and 500 miles from that frontier to Cadiz. The roads in Spain 
were bad then, and they are much worse since the war. It is impossible 
to move large bodies of troops over them. 

The Atlas Mountains are exeeedingly rough and mountainous, 
There were some small railroads when I was there, and the French 
were building roads for the small armies they were using against the 
Moroceans. 

From Morocco to Dakar was 3,300 miles by desert and by a jungle 
railrond. You clearly see, therefore, there being no food to be obtained 
in the desert, in Spain, or in France, that it is utterly impossible to 
_ transport or maintain an army at Dakar. 

If the question were merely one of maintaining an aviation base at 
Dakar, you still have the grave problem of transport of materials to 
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that point over that enormous distance, badly supplied with roads, 
But assuming an aviation base were established at Dakar. just a fey 
miles away from the Cape Verde Islands, shown on the Navy Chart, 
it can be much more easily supplied by water than a base at Dakar 
supplied overland or by air, So that an aerial squadron at the Cape 
Verde Islands could very easily destroy the squadron at- Dakar. 

But assuming those islands were not occupied, from Dakar to Natal, 
on the South American coast, is 1,620 miles. From Natal to George. 
town, our farthest southern flying base, is 2,000 miles over the Brazilian 
equatorial jungle, To reach Georgetown the German air force would 
have to travel 7,900 miles to meet our own air foree, amply supplied 
with line of communications through the Gulf of Mexico to the Carib. 
bean Sea, proteeted by our West Indies bases. Our pilots would be 
completely rested, and their engines unharmed. I cannot conceive 
of any one having the slightest fear of an invasion vin South America, 
if he had any respect for our air force; and IT have high respect for it, 

If America were to be invaded, therefore, or if an attempt were to 
be made to invade it, it would have to be made by the North Atlantic, 
Allow me to say L spent many vears in eastern Canada. L know 
Newfoundland and Labrador, “If the attack were to be attempted 
by the North Adantic, the route would be Iceland, 850 miles; New- 
foundland, 1,650 miles more; and Clanada, another 800 miles, a total 
distance of 3,300 miles, 

‘Tecland is‘now held by Canadian troops, so that route is blocked at 
first base. Tf Teeland were Jost, southern Greenland and Labrador 
would be of no use to an invader beeause of their rough character, 
On Newfoundland is a great Canadian-British air base, and our own 
soldiers have already landed on the island. Supplies would easily 
reach Newfoundland for our troops by the St. Lawrence River, immune 
from any interruption, while an assailant crossing the ocean would be 
subject to attack from the air, on the water, and from submarines. 
It seems tome that only a hysterial imagination can dream of our being 
driven out of Newfoundland. But if we were, the enemy would find 
no supplies in that barren land. There would be Cabot Strait to 
cross, Nova Scotia is a peninsula with a narrow neck, and to New 
Brunswick largely forest and muskeg. Would anyone dream of an 
encmy forcing his way through that country opposed by an army of 
Americans and Canadians of one or two million men? 

On the other side, in the Pacific, we have our bases in the Aleutian 
Islands, 2.200 miles from Tokio; at Pearl THarbor, 3,800 miles from 
Tokio, and Samoa 4,000 miles from Tokio. If we need any other 
ishind bases to protect our cousts, we have the means of tuking them, 
and the knowledge that we will be welcomed by their inhabitants. 

Behind these outposts we have the Panama Canal, so that we can 
move our fleet from ocean to ocean, which mekes even a one-ocean 
havy strategically equal to two navies denied the use of the Panama 
Canal. Ptis fantastic to suggest that we are in any danger of attaek, 

But even if we did rot have these overwhelming strategical advan- 
tages, this panic over possible German attack would not’ be justified. 
We went overseas 23 vears ago to attack the German Army and we 
were not overwhelmed. Our victory, however, was won at bitter 
eost, Phe (wo divisions which were the most heavily engaged lost 
three men in killed, wounded, and broken by hardships for every man 
they contained on their mustering day. Many of these ruined men 
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are stil in the hospitals or are suffering on their modest Government 
compensation, Nobody ever gives a ball or a cocktail party for them. 

There ave young men of the same stripe today who, if foreed to 
war abroad, will fight as the old army fought, and suffer as the old 
arn is suffering today. 

The experiences of the Athenians at Syracuse, the Romans in Ger- 
many, Napoleon in Egypt, the Russians in Manchuria show that the 
greatest cutastrophies come to navies, armies, and nations when they 
embark on distant military adventures, 1 pray to God thet hysteria, 
propaganda, and ambition will not become strong enough to immolate 
our present generation of young men. 

The CHarrMan, Have you finished vour general statement, Colonel? 

Colonel McCorsick. | have finished, 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator Harrison, have you any questions? 

Senutor Harrison, | have no questions. 

The CHAiRMAN, Senator Johnson? 

senator douxson of California. You were in the last war, Colonel, 
were vou not? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson of California. In what arm of the forces did you 
“erve? : 

Colonel McCormick. L was first on the staff, and afterwards in the 
field artillery, sir. 

senator Jounson of California. How long were you across the 
water? 

Colonel MicCorsick, Sixteen months. 

senator Jounson of California. You therefore have some. first- 
hand knowledge of warfare, as well as this knowledge derived from the 
seographical conditions, have vou not? 

Colonel McCorauck. Yes, 

Senator Jounson of California. You do not think there is any 
danger of immedinte attaek on this country? 

Colonel McCorsick. No danger from immediate attack, Senator. 

Senator Jdounson of California. That is all. 

The CoarraMan, Senator Connally, have you any questions? 

Senator Connaury. Colonel MeCormick, on your map, on which 
vou point out the distances from Germany around through Africa, 
and then over (o South America. vou show how difficult it would be 
for an air attack to come over that route. That would not neces- 
sarily be (rune if the attacking power had naval power so as to be able 
to establish bases in South America, would it? You are presupposing 
a purely land and air attack, are you not? 

Colonel McCorsick. TP think PE put a star on the Azores. Our 
hase in the Azores would cut Dakar off. We should have a base at 
the Azores. 

Senator Connatrty. We have not, have we? 

Colonel McCormick. [T eannot answer that. We certainly have 
commercial aviation flying to the Azores, and the British have control 
of the Azores. Undoubtedly we could make an arrangement with 
them like the one made for the other bases. 

Senator ConnaLiy. We probably could do that, but J do not under- 
stand that we have done so yet. What Tam getting at is that vour 
hypothesis is based upon the assumption that that would be a land 
and air attack, without naval power. Is that true? 
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Colonel McConsuek. No; we could stop the naval occupation of 
Dakar. 

Senator Coxsarcy, [they bad naval power, they would not have 
to be bothered with Dakar, would they? They could go over to 
South Ameries if they liad a sufficient navy? 

Colonel MceConswien. Phey would have to meet our sir foree and 
our Navy. 

Seoater Coxsancay. Bvacthy; of course they would. 

Colonel Mi Corsick We have these bases, thank Heaven. 

Senator Coxseioy. Phey coubkd give as a great deal of trouble if 
they had the Miatish Pheoet coubd thev net? 

Calone| Nic Canwics “crm ber i have known Winston Chirchil] 
for 25 vears No tnere hearoaghds honorabl: man never tived. He 
wonld not have mode that prams if he had not intended te keep it. 

Senator Coxsariy baa wire of that. bam sure of his good faith, 
but Me Charedill might be bermibed he aight be killed. or he might 
be captured. of Baulend side fall Are vou binging the whole 
wafetvoof the United Stats on the caod faith of Mr. Churchill and 
his ability ter kereege that faath” 

Colonel McC onwir x Neo indecl; certainly not. We could: stop 
the fleet anyway, 

Senator Cassarey. Now we are getting dewn to the point. So 
that if there were a power with a feet and an air force, we would 
have to have a fleet that was superior te their navy, would we now? 

Coloned Mai Corsack. Noe. 

Senator Cons etry. We would not? 

Colonel MeCorwick. No. 

Senator Connancy. Whey net? 

Colonel MeCorsick. An invader needs a distinetly lirger force 
than a defender, 

Senator CONNALLY. Suppose they meet out on the high seas, 

Colonel McCormick. So faras that goes, we have it anyway. I 
do not waive the point, but we have it anyway. 

Senator Connaciy. You are in favor of a big Navy, are you not? 

Colonel McCoumick, My first ambition was to be a naval officer. 

Senator CONNALLY. Pam sure you would have made a good one, 
Colonel. You are in favor of a two-ocean Navy, are you not? 

Colonel MeConrsiack. Ede not think it is a military necessity. 

Senator ConnaLsy. You said awhile ago that. with the Panama 
Canal a one-ocean Navy was in fact a two-oecan Navy, did you not? 

Colonel McCormick. Not exactly. [ could not say one is two; 
but T said it was as cifective. A one-ocean Nayy, using the Panama 
Canal, is as effective as two Navies which have not the use of it— 
what they call the principle of economy of forces. 

Senator CONNALLY. Suppose two navies were attacking us, one 
out on the Pacifie and one in the Atlantic. 

Colenel McCorsick. We would defend on one side and attack on 
the other. 

Senator Connatty. We could not have the Navy on both sides at 
the same timo, We would have to divide it, would we not? 

Colonel McCorsick. Oh, no; stand on the defensive with our 
outposts in one orean, and fight with the Navy in the other ocean. 

Senator ConxabLiy. [hope veu can demonstrate to the Navy that 
one navy is just as strong as two navies, because we will save a lot of 
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Colonel McCormick. | did not say that. 

Senator Connanty. You said, though, that if we had the Panama 
Canal and were attacked in the Atlantic by one hostile navy, and in 
the Pacitie by another hostile navy, we could defend one and attack 
the other with the same Navy, by shuffling them back and forth, 1 
suppose. 

Colonel MceCorsick. History is full of illustrations of that kind, 

Senater CONNALLY, What is that? 

Colonel McCormick, History is full of illustrations of that kind, 

Senutor CONNALLY. Twas sure you had a basis for your assumption, 
of course, but some of us are not as familiar with history as you are, 
and of course it is hard for us to envisage these things. 

You do not express any opinion on the bill as such, I understand? 

Colonel McCormick. No; L do not. 

Senator ConNausy. You do not care to? 

Colonel McCoratuick. No; [ do not care to. 

Senator CONNALLY. That is all. 

‘The CHatmMan. Senator Capper is not present yet. Senator 
Thomas, have you any questions? 

Senitor Tuomas of Utah. 1 have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan, Senator La Follette? 

Senator La Fouterre, No questions, thank you. 

The CuairnmMan, Senator Van Nuys? 

Senator Van Nuys. No questions. 

The Cuamnan. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The Cuaimman. Senator Vandenberg? 

Senator VANDENBBRG. Colonel, I wanted to ask you just this one 
further question. In assessing the possibility of attack upon us by 
a victorious Germany, is there not a further factor to which you have 
not alluded? Would not a victorious Germany find at her back a 
mass of sullen millions of resentful, subjugated peoples who would 
make it exceedingly difficult for her to proceed at all in our direction? 

Colonel McCorsack. I think that is very true; yes. 

Senator VANDENBERG. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Senator Pepper? 

Senator Pepper. Colonel McCormick, what would be your attitude 
as to the policy of this country if Hitler should conquer England and 
proceed to take over and occupy the British bases in what is regarded 
as this hemisphere? 

Colonel McCormick. I would not let him do it. 

Senator Pepper. What would you do to prevent it? 

Colonel McCorsick, Attack him. 

Senator Pepper. Suppose that Hitler were to get Laval into the 
position of Premier of France and were to order the French fleet, 
through him, to come and occupy French bases in this hemisphere 
and proceed to carry out ostensibly French, but actually Hitler, policy 
in those bases? 

Colonel McCormick. I would not let him. 

Senator PEppER. You would recommend that your country's Navy 
attack those bases? 

Colonel McCormick. My policy would be to acquire them in 
advance, all the foreign-owned islands in this hemisphere. 

Senator Pepper. By what method? 
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Colonel McCormices. Purchase, 

Senator Peeper. By purchase? 

Colonel McCormick. Purchase. 

Senator Pepper, Suppose Laval, acting upon the impulse of his 
mentor fron Berlin suid, “No, thank yous; | do not care to sell the 
French bases and the French colonies in the Western Hemisphere.” 
Then what would vou do? 

Colonel MicCorsick. | would follow out General Grant’s  poliey 
in which he said that on account ef the Alabuma claims, if necessary 
he would take possession of British territory on this continent in 
payment for them. 

Senator Pepper. You would just go and oceupy by ferce, then? 

Colonel MeConsick. | eertainly would. 

Semmtor Peeruk. What would be the effect of such an action on the 
part of this Government upon Hider? 

Colonel McCormick. [| could not tell vou. 

Sepator Pevern. You would not be interested in what his reaction 
was? 

Colonel McCoraineck. Nota bit, 

Senator Peerer., Let us assume then that the same answer applies 
to the Bermudas, if Hitler were to conquer England and proceed to 
eceupy, through the guise of a puppet British government, the 
Bermudas. 

Colonel McCormick, We already have oceupied Bermuda, thank 
Heaven, 

Senator Peeper, We have a base in process of construction there, 
but we have not oeerpied the whole island, have we? 

Colonel McCorsick. | think not, 

Senator Perrver. To whom do the Azores belong? 

Colonel McCormick. To Portuyal. 

Senator Pepper. Suppose Hitler should capture and oceupy Por- 
tugal, and set up a puppet government in Portugal. What would 
you recommend this country to do about the Azores? 

Colonel Mic Cormick. | would get there first. 

Senator Peerer. You think that would be a poliey calculated to 
keep the peace of the United States? 

Colonel McCorsick. Yes, 1 think so. 

Senator Pepper. You do not think that if the United States Navy 
and Army should ovceupy the Azores and make an American base of 
it, Hitler would do anything to resist? 

Colonel MicCormick. f think England will make an arrangement 
with us to vecupy the Azores. You understand that England has the 
right. 

Senator Pepper. Let us suppose that Hitler should conquer Eng- 
land as he has conquered Franee. Let. us also suppose that lie should 
conquer Portugal as he has conquered France, and that he set up 
puppet governments in both Portugal and England as he may in 
France. Then suppose those puppet governments, one of them own- 
ing the Azores and the other having the controlling fleet, decided that 
that would be a Hitler base at the Azores. Then what would vou 
recommend that we do? 

Colonel McCormick. Cet there first. 

Senator Pepper. That would mean what? 

Colonel McCoraick. Just as General Jackson did in Florida, I 
would go right in and take them. That is how we got Florida. 
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Senator Pepren. Having a little faith myself in the policy of an 
affirmative defense, [ am wondering whether you are committed 
yoursel! to that doctrine. Is it your idea, then, that what America 
needs to do to defend itself is to defend itself wherever its interests 
are? Is that. correct? 

Colonel MeCorsick. Yes. 

Senator Peprer. Is that your policy? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. So that if you thought there was a 
real danger, or a great likelihood that the Axis Powers were about to 
occupy the Azores as their base, you would recommend that our 
Navy get there first and occupy that as a base? 

Colonel AtcCorick. Precisely. 

Senator Pepper. Suppose [Hitler declared war on us for doing that. 

Colonel McCorsuck. Then we would have a fight. These Cer- 
muns are not so tough. [ have been up against them, and there is 
na use being seared of them. 

Senator Pepper. I am somewhat encouraged by vour testimony. 
Do | understand you to say, then, that you would protect: American 
interests wherever you thought American interests were, whether 
Hitler liked 16 or not? 

Colonel McCorsuck. T would. 

Senator Pepper. Colonel, suppose the Axis Powers, acting in con- 
juuction with a servile navy, which might be either the navy which 
once belonged to France or Britain, or both, were in the process of 
occupying Dakar, and it was known that they were headed in that 
direction for that purpose, what would be your recommendation to 
your country and your Government in that case? 

Colonel McCormick. That is a hard question to answer, Senator, 
becnuse on getting farther away from home, it is harder to hold those 
positions. Dakar might be too far away for us to hold. 

Senator Peprer. Let us suppose that the Axis Powers could do the 
thing we once would have held unthinkable, but now which might be 
within the realm of speculation and possibility. Suppose the Axis 
Powers set up puppet governments in Britain, Franee, and Portugal, 
and they therefore had the naval power of Italy, France, Germany, 
and Britain, and they proposed to establish themselves in bases ut 
the Cape Verde Islands. Tf they succeeded in that purpose and estab-»s 
lished a strong base there, then they would, by that very act. would be 
within 1,620 miles of the eastern boundary of the Western Hemisphere, 
would they not? 

Colonel MfcCornicx. Yes. 

Senator Peerer. And if they had the undisputed mastery of the 
sea on the other side—— 

Colonel McCormick. We did not assume that, did we? 1 did not 
assume that. 

Senator Peprer. I supposed they had the fleets of Italy, France, 
Britain, and Germany, and that would accord to them the mastery 
of the sea at Dakar. 

Colonel McCormack. I do not believe your naval advisers will 
say that the fleets of Britain and Italy and France are stronger than 
ours, 

Senator Peprer. Have you made any recent comparison of those 
figures? 

Colonel McCormick. I have not; no. We do not know how many 
of them are still floating. There have been a good many sunk. 
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Senator Pepper. It has been generally supposed, has it not, that 
the British and Freneh and the German and Italian Fleets all together, 
and the Japanese, if we might add them, would be able to concen. 
trate at one point a larger force, particularly if it is on the other side 
of the water, a Jarger force than the United States could assemble? 

Colonel McCormick. 1 could hardly assume that the Japanese 
would send their fleet to the Atlantic. 

Senator Pevper. | did not suppose the Japanese would do that. 
Has it not generally been assumed that the British Navy is com. 
parable in size to the Amerienn Navy? 

Colonel McConsick. TP understand not. 

Senator Perrer. Not approximately the same size? 

Colonel McCormick. Not approximately as strong, | aim told, 

Senator Peprer. You understand that the Freneh still have sone. 
thing like 100 warships of their own? 

Colonel MeCorsuck. T could not tell vou. [do not hnow, 

Senator Peprer, And that the Italians have a considerable naval 
foree? 

Colonel MicCorsick. The Italian foree is mostly on the bottom, 

Senator Pereer. You mean all those they have been able to enteh 
do you nat, Colonel? 

Colonel McCormick. That is what Lo omen and bomb. They 
torpedoed several in the harbor. The pietures show unquestionably 
they are under water. 

Senator Peprer. Did you understand that) Masselint promised 
Hither “all the aid short of war"? 

Colonel McCorsick. To heard the Htalians have a “new, secret 
weapon itis the Germany army. (Laughter.] 

Senator Perrer. Colonel, if we might make the hypothesis---you 
have been very kind in vour consideration of these possibilities~—if we 
night assume the hypothesis that 2 combination of the British, 
Freneh, Italian, and German Navies would be strong enough to occupy 
and to establish bases in the Cape Vérde Islands, and vou knew that 
was in prospect, what would you recommend that the Government of 
your country doin the face of such a possible event? 

Colonel McCormick. Then [ guess we would have to act on the 
defensive. 

Senator Pepper. We would have to act on what? 

Colonel McCorsuck. On the defensive. 

Senator Pepper, We would have to uct on the defensive? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. 

Senator Peprer. You mean, wait fer them to attack, and not try to 
break up the establishment of such base. there? 

Colonel MceCorsick. If they had all those navies down there, 
and we did not -~what about the Azores; are we supposed to have the 
Azores, or not? [Laughter] 

Senator, L assure you I am not trying to wisecrack; [ am merely 
trving to be as clear as I can. 

Senator Perrer. Colonel, 1 would ask vou on the assumption that 
we made, that the British, french, ltalian, and German Navies would 
be acting in concert. Let me ask you whether vou think we would 
have the Azores, or not? 

Colonel McCoricr. Yes. 

Senator Perper. You think we would, in the face of that 
combination? 
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Colonel McCorsuck., We ought to get. them first. 

Senator Pepper. How far is it from the coast of the United States 
to the Azores, Colonel? 

Colonel McConrstick. Do you have my map? 

Senator Perper. | have a copy, here, which indicates it is 1,936 
miles from the Azores to Boston; 1,821 miles from Bermuda to the 
Azores; and 770 miles more, which would make about 2,500 miles, 
from Charleston, 5S. C., to the Azores. Which do you think would be 
stronger at the Azores, the combination or our forces? 

Colonel McConrsick. If we got there first and fortified them, we 
would be stronger. 

Senitor Pepper. You think we would be able to maintain that 
ba-e, then, 2,500 miles away from Charleston, 8. C., and 1,936 miles 
away from Boston, in the face of the combined naval strength of 
Britain, France, Italy, and Germany, do you? 

Colonel MeCoraack. 1 believe so, 

Seuntor Pepper. Let me turn the question around, then: It is 786 
miles from the Azores to Lisbon nite we will say something like a 
thousand miles fram the Azores to Britain and a little less mileage 
than that from the Azores to France. If the United States Navy 
could establish and suceessfully defend itself in the occupation of the 
Azores, close to the European and African Continents, you would 
net sav (hen that the eombined navies of Britain, France, Italy, and 
Garmany would be able to suceced in the establishment and muain- 
tenance of bases in Bermuda? 

Colenel McCormick. They would never get. held of Bermuda. 

Senator Pepper, Oh, you assume we would not let them get hold 
of Bermuda, but they would let us get first to the Azores? 

Colonel McCormick. Well, supposing we go tomorrow? We can 
vet first to the Azores now very easily. If we wait for a number of 
things which may happen, why then we may not do so well. 

Senator Pepprmr. You say you think we could get first to the Azores? 

Colonel McCorsicx. I would like to go to the Azores right away. 

Senator Pepper. I thought vou said the British were already there. 

Colonel McCormick. They would be glad to have us. 

Senator Pepper. But suppose Hitler had conquered Britain and 
had another Laval in Churchill's place? 

Colonel McCoraick. Well, they are not going to conquer Britain. 

Semitor Pepper. | beg pardon? 

Colonel McCoraickx. They are not going to conquer Britain. 

Senator Pepper. [ am glad to have your assurance on that. 

Colonel McCorsick. Even if you want to assume, let us get the 
base before they conquer Britain, then. . 

Senator Pepper. You mean, get the Azores? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. 

Senator Pepper. Do you know just how we might get the Azores? 
Have you any suggestions? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. 

Senator Pepper. What, Colonel? 

Colonel McCormick. Get them from the British. 

Senator Peprer. The British do not own them, do they? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes; they have a right to occupy them. 

Senator Pepper. Does that mean they have a right to give us a 
base there? 

Colonel McCormick. They did 23 years ago. 
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Senator Peppren, They gave us a base in the Azores? 

Colonel McCorsick. Yes. We based our Navy on the Azores jn 
the war of 1017-18. 

Senator Pepper. With British authority, or with Portugese au. 
thority? 

Colonel McCoraick. British, of course. 

Senator Perren. Have you any documents to establish that faet? 

Colonel McCorsick. EL haven't got any ininy pocket. {Laughter) 

Senator Perrer. Do vou know any facts that justify hat? 

Calonel McCormick. | know us a matter of faet that Britain does 
as she wants te with Portugal, - 

Senator Perrer. Do you really mean that? Brin has a treaty 
with Portage that they have had for some several hundreds of years, 
have they not? ‘ 

Colonel MeCorsaick. Yes. \ 

Senator Peprer. They do not own Portugal, do they? 

Colonel McCormick. Practically. 

Senator Pepper. Do they own Spain? 

Colonel McCormick. No. hate 

Senator Pepper. You do net know of Britain's giving us any naval 
bases in any territory exeept that over which they haye sovereignty, 
do you, Colonel? 

Colonel MeCornick. Certainty; they gave us naval bases in the 
Azores, 

Senator Pepper. You predicate your answer then on the British 
giving us bases in the Azores? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. 

Senator Peprer. Now, Colonel, you said England was not going to 
be conquered, and T for one at least was very glad to hear you say that 
You mean they have the means to defend themselves successfully 
against Hitler’s attack, do you? 

Colonel McCormick. England's defeating him? 

Senator PErrer. Yes. 

Colonel McCormick. Yes; I certainly do. 

Senator Perrer, Do you think that Engiand has the means of pr- 
ducing enough materials of war to continue to defend herself against 
Hitler without aid from this country? 

Colonel McCormick. Lam certain of tt. 

Senator Perper. You do not think Britain then needs to buy or to 
acquire any more war materials from the United States in order to 
defend herself? 

Colonel McCormick. Senator, if Britain were in any serious dan- 
ger of invasion, can you imagine her sending a huge motorized army 
corps to Lybia? Would she not keep those machines in England? 
That is the evidence to me. 

Senator Perper. Colonel, the question we put to you was, Do you 
think it is necessary for Britain, to be able to continue her defense, to 
be able to continue to acquire war materials from the United States? 

Colonel McCorsick. No: I do not. 

Senator Pepper. You do not think she needs it? 

Colonel McCorsick. Not for defense. 

Senator Pepper. So it would be all right in vour opinion for us te 
eut now the arteries of supply of war materials to England, and you 
would still be confident she would win this war, that is, be able to 
defend herself? 
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Colonel McCormick. Hf there is to be an invasion of the Continent 
she Wi need many munitions fram this country and several million 
men and Tam against that. ‘To protect herself, | am very sym- 
pathetic. ; One 

senator Pepper. You are not willing then for us te continue to 
furnish materials of war to Britain for her own defense? 

Colonel McCoraiex. Toam very willing to furnish material to 
Britain for her own defense but not to carry a great and terrible war 
onto the Continent of Europe. 

Senator Peprer. Colonel, how do you propose that we should get. 
those materhils to her? ] mean in what way?) Do you suppose she 
is going (0 be able to purchase those materials from us unless some 
new arrangements are made? 

Colonel McCormick, | donot know, 

Senator Peprer. You have not coneerned yourself about that? 

Colonel McCormick. I have not made any investigation into it, 

Senator Pepper. Have you heard the testimony that England will 
have exhausted her dollar exehanze value when she pays for the 
orders she has already placed in the United States? 

Colonel McCormick. 1 have heard statements on that subject 
both ways. 

Scnator PEPPER. Assuming that is true just for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, assuming it to be true, then when her dollar exchange runs 
out What would you propose that we do? Let her have goods on 
credit? Or let her have no goods at all?) Or what? 

Colonel MeCorsick. I have no suggestion to make. I have no 
suygestion to make. 

Senator Pepper. But you are willing for us to let Britain continue 
to huve supplies? 

Colonel McCormick. Whatever she needs for defense—and I do 
not think she needs anything. 

Senator PEprEr. Would vou put your judgment as a criterion on 
that matter or would you take the British idea of their own need as 
the criterion on the matter? 

Colonel McCormick. J would use my own judgment. [Applause.] 

(The chairman admonished the spectators to observe order.) 

Senator Pepper. TIave you advised-the Government as to what 
vour judgment. is? 

Colonel McCormick. No. 

Senator Peprrer. Colonel, do you favor the repeal of the Johnson 
Act? 

Colonel McCormick. I haven’t given the matter any consideration, 

Senator Peprrer. So you have not disturbed yourself about how 
Britain is going {o continue to acquire these materials? 

Colonel McCormick. No; I have not. 

Senator Pepper. Very well. Thank you, Colonel. 

The CnarrMan. Senator White? 

Senator Waitt, No questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Green? 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 

The CusinmMan. Senator Shipstead? 

Senator SurpsrEap. No questions. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Barkley? 

Senator BARKLEY. No questions. 

The Cnarrman. Senator Nye? 
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Senator Nyg. Colonel McCormick, a copy of the map which is on 
tho wall is before me. You have shown no direct line on your map 
from Gibraltar to Dakar. You show a distance from Gibraltar te 
Dakar of 3.300 miles. Do vou have any information before vou as 
to what the air-line distanee is? : 

Colonel MeCorsiek. It is 1,620 miles from Natal to Dakar on 
the map, do you notice, across the Atlantic. and it is about the same 
distanee from Dakar to Gibraltar. It would be about 1.600 miles. 

Senator Nye. Why is it not feasible to afford a supply line by water 
from Gibraltar to Dakar? 

Colonel MeCorsack. The stronger navy would prevail. At the 
present time of course the sea is denied to the Germans. 

Senator Nye. You have no doubt in your own mind relative to the 
accuracy of vour figures relative to the distanee between Gibralter 
and Dakar? 

Colonel MeCorsick. No; not at all, 

Senotor Nve. By road or by air? 

Colonel McCormick. TP have no doubt at all, 

Senator Nye. Po was eager about that because the Navy Depart- 
ment obviously lias another map that they are using at this time. 
When the Secretary of the Navy was asked the other day how far it 
was from Gibralter to Dakar he turned to two experts sitting behind 
him and returned to the committee with the information that it was 
300, 400, or 500 miles. You are quite confident it is at least 1,600 
miles? 

Colonel McConrsick. Tam sure of it. 

Senator Nye. That is all. 

The Cnaman, Senator Reynolds? 

Senator Reyxoips. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarkaMas, Senator Gutfey? 

Senator Gurrey, No questions, 

The Cratemasx, Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel, the Senator from Florida asked vou several hypothetical 
questions. ‘The first of his questions were based on what action vou 
would suggest, or inquiries as to what action vea would stiggest. on 
the assumption that Germany was attempag to establish bases 
somewhere in this hemisphere, were they net? 

Colonel MeConsick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. And his inquiry was as to what ven would sug- 
gest as action to follow such a situation, We have in this) country 
and have had for over a century a well-defined poliey, subscribed te 
universally, have we not, as to what we would do? 

Colonel McCorsick. The Monroe Doctrine. 

Senator Gitterte. The Monroe Doctrine, And that poliew has not 
been changed in any way so far as you know? 

Colonel McCormick, No, sir. 

Senator Ginverre. So regardless of what your opinion is the course 
of the United States would be determined, to defend this hemisphere 
against such aetion? 

Colonel McCormick. That is correct. 

Senator Gintetre. And in your opinion would our ability to repel 
such attempt be fostered or improved by dissipating any of our 
resources at the present time? 
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Colonel McCorsick. No; it would not. 

Senator GILLETTE, That is all, 

The Ciaran. Senator Clark? 

Senator Crank of Missouri, Colonel, when you were being ques- 
tioned by Senator Pepper, there was some discussion about the accu- 
pation of the Azores, You did not mean, or did you mean, to leave 
the jimpression that the defense of the United States was dependent 
or contingent upon our oceupation of the Azores? 

Colonel McCormick. No. It would be improved, that is all. 

Senator Chark of Missouri. It might be improved, but you have 
no doubt of the ability of the United States to defend itself, its own 
shores, Whether we occupy the Azores or not, do you? 

Colonel McCorsickx. No; Ido not doubt it. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Now, Colonel, something was said by 
Senator Pepper and others about the matter of bases in these islands 
aff the eoast of the Americas. In view of the fact that the British 
owed us over $5,000,000,000 when this war started, do you not. think 
it would be only a matter of fairness for the British to turn those 
islands over to us without asking for a half or other part of our Navy 
as compensation for it? 

Colonel MeCornick. FT think it would be very nice if they would, 

Senator Crank of Missouri. In the event of any danger coming to 
the United States through failure of Great Britain, and in view of the 
complete vietory over France, would you say we were in much better 
position to attack those islands than anybody else that could coms 
over here to them? 

Colonel McConrsick. We should take them very quickly. 

Senator Clark of Missouri. Do you not think we ought to do that 
in the event contingencies develop in any such fashion as that? 

Colonel McCormick. I would not want to take them from England 
by ferce; no, 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Suppose England were to be overrun 
by Hitler, a picture that is being painted here every day—suppose 
Euvland were overrun by Germany, would we not be justified in going 
down to take these islands? 

Colonel MceCorauck. Then we would have to do it. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Of course—te take Martinique and 
any other French possessions? 

Colonel McCormick. Absolutely. We would have to do it. 

The Ciaran, Senator Glass? 

Senator CLank of Missouri. Just one other question. Asa matter 
of favt, Colonel, exactly that procedure is contemplated in the Panama 
Convention, is it not, that was entered into between the variots 
American powers? 

Colonel MeCorwick. Tam afraid Tam not familiar enough with it 
to answer that question, 

The Coamman, Any questions, Senator Glass? 

Senator Grass. No, T think if things are as serene as Colonel 
MeCormick imagines, the Congress ought to pass the normal appro- 
priations and go home. 

The Cuarmwan. Senator Byrnes? 

Senator Byrnes. No. 

The Cuarrman. Colonel, we thank vou for coming. 

Colonel McCormick. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Tho Cnairman, Wo appreciate your appearance at this hearing. 
The Cuamaan, Colonel Lindbergh will now appear before the 
commniutteo. 


STATEMENT OF COL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, LLOYD NECK, N. Y. 


The Crairman, Colonel Lindbergh, you have been invited to 
appear before the committeo this morning. If you have a prepared 
statemont and desire to complete the statement before any questions 
are asked, you may do so, 

Colonel Tanouerai. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the hope 
that it will save time and add to clarity, T have attempted to outline 
briofly my reasons for opposition to this bill. In general, | have two. 
I oppose it, first, because 1 bolieve it is a step away from the system 
of government in which most of us in this country believe. Secondly, 
I oppose it be enuse I think it represents a policy whieh will weaken 
rather than sivengthen our Nation, 

Tho first point is simply my opinion as an American citizen. The 
scoond is closely connected with the development. of aviation as a 
factor in modern warfare. It is this second point, if you will permit 
me, that I would like to discuss. 1 shall have to speak with the 
utmost frankness in order to mako my position clear. It my discussion 
sooms materialistic, it is because war is matorialistic, and must be 
mot, eb loast for the moment, with material measures. No one 
deplores this fact more than 1. Possibly if our outlook had beon 
more spiritual during the years of peace, it would not have to be so 
material today. . 

And here T would like to say that Thave never taken the stand that 
it makes no difference to us who wins this war in Kurope. It docs 
make a difference to ug, a great difference. But Ido not beliove that 
it is oither possible or desirable for us in American to control tho out- 
come of European wars, When Tam asked which side T would like 
to have win, it would be very easy for mo to say “tho English.” 
But, gontlomon, an English victory, if it wore possible at all, would 
nocessitato years of war and an invasion of tho Continent of Europe, 
I boliove this would create prostration, famine, and disease in Kurope — 
and probably in America--such as the world has never experienced 
before. This is why T say that I prefer a negodated peace to a com- 
plete victory by vithor side. 

This hill is obviously tho most recent stop in a policy which attempts 
to obtain security for Amorica by controlling iternal conditions in 
Kuropo. Tho policy of doploting our own foreos to aid KEugland is 
based upon tho assumption that England will win this war, Pev- 
sonally, J do not boliove that England is in a position to win the war, 
If she does not win, or unless our aid is used in nogotiating a better 

cacy than could otherwise bo obtained, wo will be responsible for 
utiloly prolonging the war and adding to tho bloodshed and dovas- 
tation in Kuropo, particularly anqng the domocracics. In that caso, 
tho only advantage wo can gain by our action lies in whatever addi- 
tional time we obtain te prepare ourselves for defense, But instead 
of consolidating our own defensive position in America, wo aro sending 
& large portion of our armamon’, production abroad. In the case of 
aviation, for instance, wo havo sent most of it, yot our own air forces 
are in doplarablo condition for lack of modorn equipment. The 
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majority of the planes we now have are obsoleseent on the standards 
of modern warfare, 

This bill even authorizes the transfer of the equipment. that our air 
forces now possess, From the standpoint of aviation, at least, 1 
believe. this) policy weakens our security in Amerien rather than 
strengthens it. In order to make this point clear, E would like to touch 
briefly upon the aviation situation in Europe. 

During the study LT made of European aviation in 1936, 1937, and 
1938, 1 was forced to the conclusion that Germany was the natural 
air power of Hurope, just as Mnglind is the natural sea power. 1 
based this conelusion upon a combination of factors including geo- 
graphical and meteorological conditions; national psychology; ability 
in the design, manufacture, and operation of airerafts and upon a 
comparison of existing Kuropenn air forces and manufacturing 
facilities, T concluded that the United States of America was the 
only nation in the world capable of equaling or excelling Germany in 
aviation, But since we in Americen had specialized in commercial 
avintion, it was obvious to me that Germany has a lead in military 
aviation which could not be overcome in less than several years, ‘Ll 
believe that the campaigns and developments of the war have borne 
out these conclusions, 

At the present moment, Germany controls air bases on the con- 
tinent of Europe which extend almost in a semicirelo around the 
British Isles. “From these bases sho can converge upon the relatively 
contralized industry and aviation ostablishments of England. | 'This 
fact alone gives the Gorman air force great advantage. Even if the 
British and German air foreos were equal in strength, Germany 
would have the advantage geographically, Her air bases are now 
much closer to the British objectives than the English air bases aro 
to the German objectives. The German bomber ean carry extra 
bombs while the KMnelish bomber iust carry extra fuel. And the 
Germans have longer warning of an attack than the English have 
because of the greater distances that must be flown over the Con- 
tinent before important objectives enn be reached. Tn support of 
these facts, [cite the oase with which London can be Ny eet in 
comparison to the difficulty involved in bombing Berlin, And in 
addition to Gormany’s advantage geographically, she has the addi- 
tional assot of a much stronger air foree and far greater nireraft manus 
facturing facilities Chan exist in Magland, 

In view of these factors alone, L believe it is obvious that Kngland 
cannot obtain an air strength equal to Germany’s without great 
assistance from the United States; aad my personal opinion is that, 
regardless of how much assistance we send, it will not: be poasible for 
American and British avintion concentrated in the small area of the 
British Isles, to equal the strength of German aviation, with unlimited 
bases throughout tho Continent of Europe, We would have a dis- 
advantageous geographical position from which to fight, and an ocean 
to cross with aiveraft, men, fuel, and supplies, while our ships would 
be constantly subjected to the bombs and torpedoes of our eneny, 

With this picture of Hurope in mind, TF now return to my statement 
that, from the standpoint ot aviation, the attempt to gain supremacy 
of the air in Kurope weakens our security in America, Tf wo follow 
tho policy represented by this bill, we will find ourselves with England 
aaa bridgehead in Europe; and, one might say, with the American 
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neck stretehed clear across the Atlantic Ocean. If we establish such 
a bridgehead, we must make every effort to maintain it. In that, 
as Tsay, | do not see how we ean be successful. Tf England is able 
to hold out for several years, and if we devote our manxinuin wartime 
effort to the production of aircraft, we can almost certainly equal or 
exceed the air strength of Germany, But then we would) be con- 
fronted with the problem of transporting that air strength to the 
British Isles. In doing this, we would have to rely largely on surface 
ships. We might be able to fly many of our aircraft to England, but 
the fuel and supplies to maintain them would have to go by sea. 
Thus we would plice ourselves in the position of having our aviation 
in England dependent upon sea lanes within casy bombing range of 
our enemy's aircraft. 

It is also essential to take into consideration the fact Chat we have 
another island bridgehend in the Philippines; so that if we follow cut 
the policy represented by this bill, we will have to maintain and protect 
supply Hines which streteh two-thirds of the way urourd the earth 
and whieh end in positions exposed to attack by the most powerful 
nitions of both Europe and Asia. 

This would be an audacious undertaking even if our nation were 
fully prepared for war. But we are not prepared for war, and the 
attempt to hold control of island positions off the consts of Kurope 
and Asin, at the sume time, would necessitate depleting even the 
small defense forees that we now have, as the terms of this bill clearly 
show. 

What we are doing in following our present policy, is giving up an 
iden! defensive position in’ America for a very precarious offensive 
position in Europe. 1 would be opposed to our entering the internal 
wars of Europe ander any circumstances. But it is an established 
facet today, that our army and our air force are but poorly equipped 
on modern standaras, and even our Navy is in urgent need of new 
equipment. If we deplete our forces still further, as this bill indicates 
we may, and if England should lose this war, then, gentlemen, I think 
we inay be in danger of invasion, although 1 do not believe we are 
today. If we ever are invaded in America, the responsibility will lie 
upon those who send our arms abroad. 

I advocate building strength in Ametiea because I believe we can 
be successful in this hemisphere. I oppose placing our security in 
an English vietory beeause [ believe that such a victory is extremely 
doubtful. 

1 am opposed to this bill because I believe it endorses a policy that 
will lead to failure in war, and to conditions in cur own country as 
bad us or worse than those we now desire to overthrow in Nazi 
Germany. 

[ do not believe that the danger to America lies in an invasion 
from abroad. 1 believe it lies here at home in our own midst, and 
thal it is exemplified by the terms of this bill—the placing of our 
security in the success of foreign armies, and the removal of power 
from the Representatives of the people in our own land. 

Tho Ciaran. Senator Harrison, have vou eny questions? 

Senator Harrison. I have no questions. 

The Cnatrman. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson of California. Would you amplify your statement 
that you do not believe that there is any danger of invasion at present? 
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Culenel LinpberGu. Yes, sir. I believe, sir, that the difficulty of 
transporting a large force, a foree large enough to invade this country, 
actoss the Atlantic Ocean is so difficult: that even with reasonable 
defense forces in this country an actual invasion would be impossible. 

In that connection, sir, | believe that aviation strengthens our 
wsition in Americen, beeause the nation whose shores are approached 
by a hestile fleet hus the advantage of being able to bomb that fleet 
by it. own aireraft. T believe that has been clearly shown by the 
incident or the incidents encountered by the British Fleet off the coast 
of Norway, in the North Sea, and in-at least one instance in’ the 
Mediterranean. dn the north, that is. in the semi-Arctic arenas. the 
difficulties of climate and terrain, | believe, make an invasion more 
dithealt than it would be in crossing either of the oceans. So far as 
South America is concerned. [believe we could harass enemy com- 
munications to an extent Chat it would make it impracticable for 
them fo invade South America; and if the country were invaded, over 
a period of time we could Chrow out any European or Asiatic force in 
South Asmmeriea. 

Tie CoamMan, Senator Connally? 

senator Connatby. Colonel, before Task you any questions | 
Walt LO OXPress MY eau admiration for vour achievements in the 
field of aviation and for your willingness te come before this com- 
mittee and express your views, regardless of their reception by the 
commtry or the committee. ‘Phat is one of our United States pusses- 
sions, that is, freedom of opinion and freedom of speech. And I 
honer vou for your opinions and daring to express them. 

Senator Jounson of California. 1 agree with you perfectly in that. 

Senator Connanty. 1 thank you for one time agreeing with me, 
Senator. 

Senator JouNson of California, I thought it was so novel that you 
would be glad to hear it. 

The CriarrmMax. You gentlemen will have ample time to exchange 
views later on. 

Senator Connatty. I do not propose to exchange them. T am 
going to keep my own. 

Senator Jouxson of California. You ought not. change those views 
which vou just expressed and with which 1 agreed. 

senator Connatiy. Oh, no. We will not fuss over that. 

Colonel Lindbergh, as I understand you, you are opposed to the 
passage of this bill? 

Colonel LinpnerGu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connanty. Of course, the passage of this bill secks to 
carry out the policy of aid to Great Britain. That is the objective, 
isn't it? That is the general objective of the bill—to extend aid to 
Great Britain? 

Colonel Linpapercu. My general objection to it and my primary 
objection to it would be that I believe it is a step away from our system 
of government in this country. : 

Senator Connaniy. I got that. But for those of us who do not 
agree with that particular view, the objective is to grant aid to Great 
Britain, Ts that true? 

Colonel Linpnercu. That would be my secondary objection. 

Senator Connatiy. Do you favor not giving Britain any aid? 
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Colonel Linprenacu, IT believe it was a mistake to repeal the arms 
embargo a year ago Inst fall, 

Senator Connatry. We all know that you appeared before the 
committees and opposed that. But now do you favor giving aid te 
Britain or not? 

Colonel Linpueran. As [ say, | personally thought our action in 
that. respect: was a mistake. -F believe now that this country has 
committed itself to a deyree; and | believe when we make 2 commit. 
ment we must carry it out. 

Senator Connactey. PE had understood that as being your position, 
In other words, while you thought we had made an initial mistake in 
repealing the arms embargo and had made another mistake in agreeing 
to extend aid to Britain, you favor continuing that aid? 

Colonel Lixpnenrau. But not increasing it; yes, sir, 

Senator CoNNaney. Not increasing it? 

Colonel Linpngran. And Ido not favor an indefinite continuanceo! 
theteid. J believe that we should throw our foree behind » negotiated 
pence, 

Senator CONNALLY. TP understand that. Unfortunately, we are not 
in control of European diplomacy. But you favor continuing some 
uid that we are giving England now? 

Colonel Lixpnercu. | personally, sir, favor carrying out our com- 
mitments, the commitments that we have already made, And, 
beyond that, | believe that the force of this country should be thrown 
behind a nevotinted peace, at least to the exter t of being re-eptive to 
it here. 

Senator ConxauLy. We haven't quite gotten to a negotiated peace. 
We will get to that a little later. I weuld like to stick to this, if you 
don't mind. 

What particular aid do you understand we ere now giving Imngland? 
She is paving ensh for every airplane and every gun that she gets here, 
isn't she? 

Colonel Linppenran. | understand that is the case. [am not sure 
whether she is paving cash or paying for the cost of setting up fac- 
tories that manufacture that equipment. And, of course, that is 
really a portion of the cost of the equipment. 

Senator Connatty. But the Government ‘tself is not ¢ontributing 
any money for war supplies to England, is it? 

Colonel Linprencu. So far as L know, the Government is not 
directly, 

Senator Coxnnxatcy. So you are in favor of the aid t> Britain by 
letting her continue to finance her own opere tions and to get her own 
weapons Wy this country, if she can? 

Colonel Linpnercu. And to the extent of our commitments. 

Senator Coxnatiy. T believe you appcared before the House 
committee on this bill. 

Colonel LinprerGu. Yes. ‘ 

Senator Connatty. You have not changed your views in the main 
that vou entertained then? 

Colonel LinpBercnu. No, sir. 

Senator Connat.ty. So | might refer to that testimony. Mr 
Eaton, of New Jersey, asked you this question: 


So that logically you would be willing now to drop all aid to England and Ie 
the devil take the hindmost? 
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Colouc] LinpperGn. This country having taken a stand that aid would be 
given to England, [do not believe we can justify simply dropping the position 
we have taken. TP do believe that we should endeavor to bring peace to Europe 
and not eneourage war in Europe. I believe that is possible for us to do, if we 
desire it. 

That is still your view, is it? 

Colonel Lixprerau. Pardon me, Senator? 

Senator Connaniy. I say those are still your views? 

Colonel Linppercu, Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatty. In that same hearing Congressman Kee asked 
you {reading}: 

Colonel, T would like to ask vou, are vou in favor of the United States at the 
present time giving any aid to Great Britain in her fight? 

Colonel Lixppercn. Our people have taken a stand on that, sir, which I per- 
sonally think was a mistake. And ] do not believe we can reverse a stand that 
this country has taken, or a promise that has been made, But I believe it is 
vital to us and to them, for us to attempt te bring about the end of this war as 
rapidly as possible, And | say that, sir, to be perfectly frank, because I do not 
elieve it is possible, aside from something unforeseen, for England to invade the 
continent of Iurope and win the war. 

That is correct, is it? 

Colonel Linprercn. Yes, sir. 

Senator ConNALLY. You favor a negotiated peace? 

Colonel Lixprenci. Yes. 

Senator Connatiy. How would you get it? How would you go 
about it? 

Colonel Linprercn. I do not suggest, sir, that this country go to 
Europe and attempt to negotiate a peace, I do suggest. that our atti- 
tude in this country be receptive to a negotiated peace. T believe the 
actual negotiations must be carried on by Europe. 

Senator Connauy. If we take no part and are not involved in any 
way, they might not. consult us, 

‘olonel LianpBerGH. That is right. 

Senator ConnaL.y. They might go ahead ang negotiate their own 
eace? 

: Colonel Linpsercu. I believe that is most likely. ey 

Senator Conna.vy. So, after all, while you hope for a negotiated 
peace there is not much that you can do about it? . 

Colonel LinpbercH. Yes; 1 think there is a great deal to do. 

Senator Connau.ty, What? 

Colonel LinpBerGH. To stop encouraging this war. 

Senator Conna..y. Do you think we are encouraging the war now? 

Colonel LinpperGH. From the beginning; yes. 

Senator ConnaLLy. From the beginning? 

Colonel LinpBerGH. Yes; I do, sir. 

Senator Connatity. Do you think we had anything to do with 
starting the war? 

Colonel Linpsercu. I think our encouragement had a great deal 
to do with the war starting. 

Senator Connatiy. To what particuler action of the United States 
do you refer? 

Colonel LinpBerGcu. I am now thinking of the attitude that I 
encountered in Europe, both in France and in England when I was 
there in 1937 and 1938 particularly, when I[ should say most of the 
people I spoke to felt that this country would eventually enter the 
war if they declared it. 
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Senator Connatty, Tam not speaking of that. I am asking you 
about what the Government of the United States did about it? — ” 

Colonel Linpnenrcu. The Government of the United States, through 
its representatives in Kurope, has been in very close contact, of course 
with those Governments; and I believe, sir, that there has been ai 
least indirect. encouragement in that way in regard to the war. And 
1 believe that the attitude of our newspapers in this country en. 
couraged England and France to declare war; and I believe our atti 
tude since war was declared has had a tendency to force that war te 
continue, 

Senator Connatuy. Those are your beliefs? 

Colonel Linprerau. Yes. 

Senator Connatiy. Have you any proof that any of the diplomats 
in Europe directly encouraged and stimulated the war? 

Colonel Linpnercu, No, sir. 

Senator Connat.y, Of course, you are aware that under interna. 
tional Jaw any neutral has a right to sell arms and munitions and 
supplies to any belligerent, do you not? 

Colonel LinpBpereu. L understand that is so. 

Senator Connauiy. And that the repeal of the arms embargo was 
merely the repeal of a domestic statute which had been passed to 
restrain the shipment of such supplies to belligerents? 

Colonel Linppercu. I am not sure of the legal status. I made 
my statement that I thought it was a mistake, from other viewpoints, 

Senator Connauty. I understand. What I am getting at is that 
under international law they had a perfect right to pass the repeal 
of the arms embargo. 

Colonel Lixnpnerau. So far as I know, that is correct. 

Senator ConnauLy. But you still opposed the repeal of that statute? 

Colonel LinpBErcr. Yes, I think it is proved to have added to 
bloodshed in Kurope and not. to have affected the trend of the war. 

Senator Connauvy, Isn’t it true that the continuance of the em- 
bargd, irrespective of its, legality, in effect: was aiding Germany by 
withholding from France and England at that time arms and supplies 
vias they had a right to buy in this country under international 
aw’ 

Colonel Lanpbercu. That mig): be argued from one standpoint, 
sir, But I am inclined to believe that in the end it will probably 
have done more damage to England, and I think it has done more 
damage to France, sir, than if we had maintained the arms embargo. 

Senator Connatiy. Lf we had kept the arms embargo, do you think 
it would have saved France? 

Colonel Linppercn. | believe if England and France had not ex- 
pected aid, and probably eventually troops from this country, that 
the war would not have started—at least at this time. 

Senator Connatiy. I am speaking about the arms embargo now, 
which was passed after the war had begun, as I recall it. 

Colonel LinpBerGH. I believe they expected it to be repealed before 
the war began, sir. 

Senator ConNALLy. You say you think if we had not repealed the 
arms embargo it would probably have been a different situation as 
to France. Do you think the Germans would not have invaded France 
and conquered France if we had not passed the arms embargo? =~ 
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Colonel Linpnercu. After all, Franee and England declared war 
on Germany. [myself believe that it is doubtful thet Germany would 
have turned west if they had not declared war. And, even if she had 
Janied on turning west then it scems to mo very clear today that 
aint and England would have had a better opportunity to prepare, 
ithe war had not started when it did. : 

Senator CONNALLY. [ ap.eelemnpeoveu. 
pened after war had.betn declared. War hitthajready been declared 
when we passed, tte Arms Embargo Act. I am™taying to get your 
views on the effect that the repeal of the arms embitgo had on the 
war. Hf wediad kept the arms embargo you think that Nance would 
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those countries; but she was geog 
draw supplics from. the Seandina tries, Holland, Denmafk, 
and all of the Balkans, and CzeehoslewAkia| and all of those territoges. 

Colonel LinpBercu. Well, sir, at that tie she was ot so situgted, 
without the conquest which‘came afterwatd. f 

Senator ConnaLiy. But it was itnpossible for 
to get supplies across Germany from any 4f t 
Germany..could, by purchase or-otherwise, ¢ 
needed? ‘Ten't that true? 

Colonel Linpneran. I think that is somewhat mislgeding in prin- 
ciple, sir. - There, were certain countries in Eurpge cut off from 
England and France—-not all. But that is nofdd6 point that I made 
in opposing the repeal of the.embarrann” 

Senator ConnanuLy. You are in favor of a negotiate Fe: ? 

Colonel LinpBerGuH. Yes, sir. 

Senator ConnaLLy. Let’s see what you would have in that peace 
settlement. Would you restore Denmark? 

Colonel LinpBerGH. I would not attempt to set the terms. I think 
that. is for the European nations to do. I am in favor of an attitude 
in America receptive to a negotiated peace. 

Senator ConnaLiy. Then you do not have any views as to what 
you would do with Denmark? Would you restore Belgium? 

Colonel LinpBerGH. I would not attempt to suggest the settlement 
in Europe. I think that is something that depends upon the present 
condition of the war and upon the attitude of those countries in 
Europe. , 

Senator ConnaLuy. The attitude of those countries in Europe now 
is pretty flat. They wouldn’t have much to say about a negotiated 
peace right now, would they? Norway, for instance? 
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Colonel Linppercn. In a negotiated peace the negotiation comes 
from both sides. And that there is a possibility of discussion on both 
sides, as L say, is obvious from the negotiations going on recently in 
Europe. But my stand has been constantly only that the attitude of 
America should be receptive to a negotiated peace and that we should 
step encouraging the continuance of the war, I do not suggest what 
settlement should be made in Europe, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. Are you indifferent to what the settlement 
would bo? 

Colonel Lixpnercu. No, sir. 

Senator Connaniy. If you are not indifferent, what are your 


views? 

Colonel Linpneran. 1 do not believe I am in position to suggest 
what the terms of peace should be. The situation changes from week 
to week; and it depends a great deal upon the staius of the war. 

Senator Connatty. Don’t you think that Norway ought to be 
restored—that is, its independence restored—in a negotiated peace? 

Colonel Linpaerau. It would be very easy for me to state or to 
say what I think would be right in Europe. But, after all, throughout 
history success in warfare is one of the clements of settlement alter 
the war. And [ do not believe I am in position to say what should 
be done in Europe, 

Senator Connaury. All right, then; we will assume that. War is 
determinative of peace? Is that what you mean? 

Colonel Linppercu. To an extent. 

Senator Connauuy. So right now if we had a negotiated peace in 
Europe don’t you believe that the probabilities are that none of the 
sovercignties of these countries that I lave mentioned would be 
restored, with Mr. Hitler in control of Europe with an overwhelming 
army? If you negotiated peace right now isn’t the probability that. 
these countries would be lost, on your basis that the result of a war 
determines the peace? 

Colonel Linppercu. J do not believe, sir, that it is possible to tell 
what can be done without an attempt at negotiation. But 1 do believe 
this, that a better peace could be obtained today than can be obtained 
next month, or next year, 

Senator Connatiy. That is based upon your view that England 
cannot win the war? 

Colonel LinpBerGH. Yes. 

Senator Connauty. When you say she cannot win the war, do you 
mean that Britain cannot defend herseli successfully or cannot go 
onto the Continent of Europe and overwhelm Hitler? 

Colonel Linpsercu. I would say first—— 

Senator Connauiy. Let's divide this up. 

Colonel Linpperacu. | can see no way, and T have seen no plan 
advaneed that shows how Britain, even with our aid, could successfully 
invade the continent of Europe unless a collapse came first. on the 
continent. So far as an invasion of Enelaiil is concerned, sir, I 
believe it would be extremely costly. Whether it is possible or not 
I don’t know. 

Senator Connauiy. You don’t care to express your views on the 
probability of the outcome of the defense of Britain, forgetting the 
continent for the moment? 
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Colonel Linprerau. T am sorry, Senator, but I did not understand 
you. 
~ Senator Connabiy. [said forgetting the continent for the moment, 
you are not prepared to express a view as to whether you think 
England ean resist and preserve her own integrity? 

Colonel Linprerau. No, sir; Lam not sure, 

Senator ConnaL.y. But you are sure of the other? 

Colonel Linppercu. Practically. 

Senator ConnauLy. Would you favor increasing aid to Britain on 
the hypothesis that it be confined to the defense of the British Isles, or 
would you still be opposed? T am talking about defense, disasso- 
ciated from any prospective campaign on the continent. 

Colonel Linpnercu. As I say, I think that our taking part in this 
war in Europe will eventually prove to have prolonged the war, to 
have not materially affected the trend of the war. And I am in- 
clined to believe that every nation over there will accuse us of this 
after the war is over. 

Now, as I say, we have a practical question. We have committed 
ourselves to some extent to aid England. That commitment has 
been made with the clear understanding of our people that what aid 
we give is to be short of war. And T shall say that one limitation 
should be very definitely that thet aid be, without question, short of 
war. 

The other limitation, sir, is that I believe we should send nothing 
abroad that we need for own defense. And I believe we have been 
sending a great deal abroad that we do need for our own defense. 

Senator Conna.iy. Then you don’t believe in sending anything 
more? 

Colonel Linpreran. Not if we need it. 

Senator Conna..y. Now, let’s forget about “if's.”’ There are too 
many “if's” in here. You say that we are already committed to 
giving aid to Britain and we can’t recede. 

Colonel LinpsERGH. To some extent. 

Senator Connatuy. I have narrowed that down to giving aid &: 
Britain to defend herself, that is, Great Britain. You know whether 
you favor that kind of aid or whether you do not. Do you think 
your other answer was quite responsive to my question? 

Colonel LinpperGu. Yes; I do. 

Senator Connatuy. Do you know? 

Colonel Linppercu. I don’t believe that is a question that can be 
answered yes or no without giving a false impression. 

Senator Connaniy. I don’t want a false impression. 

Colonel Linpneren. I think it is very important for England not 
to be beaten in this war. I don’t believe that is within American 
control. As I say, I don’t believe we have been effective in the aid 
that we have sent, and I think it is our encouragement that has carried 
on the war. I believe we should carry out our commitments but be 
very hesitant about increasing them, because these steps short of war, 
if rey are carried on, will lead us into the war without doubt, in my 
mind. 

Senator Connatty. Then you think by sending any aid at all that 
we would be encouraging a continuance of the war? Is that right? 

Colonel LinpBerGH. Yes. 
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Senator Connxauty. By sending any aid at all we have encouraged 
the continuance of the war? 

Colonel Linpurncn. | should say our attitude hns encouraged this 
war from the beginning. 

Senator Connatty. Yet you say, on the other hand, that we have 
committed ourselves to giving aid and we sheuld continue? 

Colonel Lixnpseran. fb don’t think this country should go back on 
a promise once given, 

Senator Connansy, Then you faver continuing aid to Great 
Britain? 

Colonel LinprerGu. So far as our commitments now go. But we 
should attempt to build an attitude in America receptive to a nego- 
tinted peace, 

Senator Connauty, And by attempting to give aid, such as we 
have comiitted ourselves to give, indice thet may be, we would 
be continuing to encourage the continuance of the war? 

Colonel Lixprerau. Yes, TP think it will eventually prove that 
our aid has encouraged the war and prolonged it and added to the 
bloodshed in Europe. And | would cite France as an example of that. 

Senator Connancy, You think we are in no danger of invasion from 
abroad? 

Colonel Lixnprercn. Not at the moment, and not in the future if 
we do not send our own arms abroad to teo great an extent, 

Senater Connabtiy. Yet 1 think vou made the statement earlier 
that we have now a very small defensive force, 

Colonel Linpberau, Yes. 

Senator Connanry, And even with that small defensive force you 
think there is no danger of invasion from abroad? 

Colonel Lixpnercu. Not it we stop sending everything there. 

Senator ConNALLy. We have been sending everything abroad, 
have we? : 

Colonel Lixppercu. Almost; a great deal, Almost all in our Air 
Corps, almost all of the new airplanes we have built here we have 
been sending abroad. 

Senator Connatty. Do you know what the percentage is? Where 
did vou get that information? 

Colonel Linpnencn. I take that from the testimony in the Times, 
for instance, of the Naval authorities and the Army authorities. 

Senator Connancy. | think you are in error on that. [attended a 
meeting down at the War Department a few days ago. 

Colonel Lixpuercu. | feel quite certain of that, sir, that most of 
our new production aircraft that we have built in the last year in 
America have gone abroad. 

Senator Connauiy. A large pereentage ts. 

Colonel Lixpnencu. 1 will add, a great majority of it. And our 
own air force today is in a deplorable state. 

Senator ConnauLy. You were on active duty with the Air Corps, 
weren't you? 

Colonel LinpnerGcu, Yes; over a year ago. 

Senator Connatiy. You have been out of the active service about 
a vear? 

Colonel Lixpnerau. [| left about September 1939. 

Senator Connatiy. What about our production facilities for air- 
planes? Are they being increased here? 

Colonel Linppercu. Yes; they are being increased. 
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Senator ConnanLy, And if production facilities increase, of course, 
we will produce more airplanes? 

Colonel Linppencu. We have been, sir; and we have been sending 
most of them abroad. 

Senator Connatiy. But we don’t need them over here because 
we are hot in any danger of invasion? 

Colonel Linprerau. We do need them, We are not in any danger 
af invasion under present conditions. 

Senator Coxnnancy. You said a little while ago, with our small 
defensive foree and with a large majority of our airplanes sent abroad, 
and vou have said repeatedly, that we are not in danger of invasion 
from abroad, 

Colonel Linppercnu. 1 don’t think we are today. But at the 
present time there is a war in Hurepe, and it will take some time, 
even though there is a desire to invade America, to get the forces 
ready, Now, if we send our new production abroad, as we are doing, 
then T say if that continues long enough we might be in danger of 
invasion. But if we keep our production here and make our air 
foree modern, which it is not today, then there is no danger of inva- 
sion, In my opinion, 

Senator ConxaLLty. You say the air foree is not modern. Of 
course, airplane manufacture and development changes very rapidly. 
IT mean the change of types or models and instruments and gadgets 
is a very rapid change. 

Colonel Linppercu. The change is rapid, 

Senator Connatiy. In other words, a plane that is built this year 
will he more or less out of date or obsolete next year. 

Colonel Linpreracu. T would not say to that extent, 

Senator ConnaLuy. | use that merely as an illustration. 

Colonel Lixnpreraa. Over a period of 2 or 3 years, at least, it 
becomes ohsoleseent. 

Senator ConnabvLy. That is right. And that happens in other 
countries as well as in this country, doesn’t it? 

Colonel Linpuercu. That is right. 

Senator Connauiy. So, as to new planes and new models coming 
along, that same condition exists in foreign countries as well as in 
the United States? 

Colonel Linprercu. Yes. But on existing standards our air force 
is ina deplorable condition today in America. 

Senator ConnaLiy. You are not prepared with statistics on that, 
of course’ 

Colonel LixpperaH. No: but they could very easily be obtained. 

senator ConnaLity. We have*tubtained some of them in secret 
hearings before the committee since the hearings started. 

1 believe that is all, Colonel. 

The Ciaran. May T inquire, Senator Barkley, if the Senate is in 
session? 

Senator BarKLeY. It is meeting today, but I do not think it will 
be in session very long. There is nothing of any very great importance 
on the ealendar, 

The Cuarrman. Since Senator Barkley has to go to the floor, with- 
out objection, [T will ask him if he has some questions that he would 
like to ask at this time, or whether he would like to come back later? 
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Senator Bark ey. Unless the colonel will be on after lunch, per. 
haps I would better go on now and ask him what | want to ask. If 
he is going to roturn after lunch, | would rather wait. until that time. 

‘The CuatmmMan, The Chair cannot answer that question, 

Senator Barkiey. Then, I will ask the colonel one or two questions 
now. 

I gather from your statement of a little while ago, Colonel, that you 
do not think we are in any immediate danger of invasion from any 
source, 

Colonel LinpperGu. I do not. 

Senator Barkiey. You think the danger of invasion in the future, 
within 5 years or 10 years, might be determined by the identity of the 
victor in the European war now? 

Colonel Linpneracu. Yes; that is possible. And I think it will be 
determined primarily by the strength of our own country. 

Senator Barkvey. That will undoubtedly contribute to that situa: 
tion. Do you think if Great Britain should win the war that we would 
be in danger of invasion from Great Britain or by Great Britain? 

Colonel Linpsencn. No. 

Senator Barkiey. Then, against whom would we have to prepare 
against invasion in the event. of victory? 

Colonel Linprercu. I should say that in this period, as in all others, 
that we should prepare against invasion by the strongest nations of 
either Europe or Asia. 

Senator BARKLEY. So if Great Britain should win the war you do 
not think we are in danger of invasion from her, but if her enemies wia 
the war we might be in danger of invasion? 

Colonel Linppercu. In this period; yes. And I would like to point 
out, if I may, that during a period of not very many generations we 
have either been invaded or have been in danger of invasion by practi- 
cally every nation in Europe. 

Senator Bark ey. Of course, that is an attenuated danger, not a 
practical danger. But there is always a potential danger. Would it 
be a practical danger? 

Colonel LinpBerGcu. The Capitol was burned by Britain in the last 
eentury. 

Senator Bark ey, That was a hundred years ago. 

Colonel Linppercu. There was the Maximilian expedition which 
entered Mexico in our Civil War or shortly before. 

Senator Barkiey. Could another expedition from Europe get into 
Mexico now? 

Colonel Linpreran. I do not believe so at the present time; not if 
we were adequately prepared. 

Senator BARKLEY. You don’t think of anything that Mexico could 
do to be prepared today to prevent it? 

Colonel Linpperanu. No; but I think we could prevent that invasion, 
working with Mexico. 

Senator BarKLey. Have you visualized the possibility of the 
concentration of all the shipbuilding facilities of Europe and all of the 
navies of Europe in the event of a victory by Hitler, that is, the con- 
centration of all those facilities to such an extent that they would be 
superior to our own within the next few years? 

Colonel Linprereu. I think that is extremely improbable. In the 
first place, if it were possible to unite the world against us, it is pretty 
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bad diplomacy on our part. It hag nevor happened historically that 
the entire world has been united before. I don’t believe it will happon 
now. But, ifso, then 1 think the cost and the difficulty of invading 
this continent would be so great that it is very improbable that it 
would be attempted. 

Senator BarkLey. Do vou think when there is danger of a united 
world against us we should be indifferent as to what goes on in the 
rest of the world and not take any steps, by negotiation or otherwise, 
or by protest against what goes on, to hold that situation or guide it? 

Colonel Lixpperan. No; I think it is very important to us as to 
what happens in other sections of the world." . Rat 1 don’t think we 
can control what happens in the rest. of the world. 

Senator Barxuey. You said a little while ago that wo encouraged 
the war and are still encoureging it. 

Colonel Lixprerau. Yes; I Fallot SO. 

Senator Barkigy. Do you think anything done in this country 
encouraged Hitler to go into Czechoslovakia? 

Colonel Lixppercu. Yes. I should say that would be true to some 
extent. 

Senator BarkKLEY. What did our people do to encourage Hitler to 
go into Czechoslovakia? 

Colonel Linpperau. I would have to go back in that case to Pres- 
ident Wilson, to the Treaty of Versailles, and the surrounding 
episodes. : 

Senator BARKLEY. You think the Treaty of Versailles undertaking 
to create a nation in Czechoslovakia, with two or three million Ger- 
mans constituting a minority of the Czechoslovakia Republic, was 
responsible for Hitler’s going in? 

Colonel Linpnercu. | think that is one of the elements. 

Senator BarkLEY. Well, admitting that for the sake of argument, 
are we reponsible or were we responsible as a government for their 
taking the rest of Czechoslovakia? Did we encourage that? 

Colonel Linpsereu. Only to the extent that it was perfectly obvious 
in Europe that some adjustment had to come. I was in hopes that 
it could be made peaceably. 

Senator Barkuey. If it has not been brought about peaceably, do 
you excuse the invasion of Czechoslovakia by Hitler? 

Colonel Linpneracu. No, sir; I do not excuse it, but I know his- 
torically those things happen. 

Senator Bank Ley. You do not think we encouraged Titler, leaving 
out. the Versailles Treaty, to go into Czechoslovakia? 

Colonel Linpnereu. [| think, to a certain extent, our general atti- 
tude has encouraged it. 

Senator Barkiey. We were not sympathetic with it and said so, 
and vet vou think we encouraged it? 

Colonel Linpperan. No, sir; I think our blindness to the conditions 
that existed, economic and otherwise, was responsible to a certain 
extent. 

Senator Barkiuy. What was it our duty to do as a nation to 
prevent. it? 

Colonel LinpprereGn. I do not know that it was our duty here in 
America to do anything. I should state that as-—— 

Senator BARKLEY. Well, now 

Senator CLarx of Missouri. I insist that the witness be permitted 
to answer the question. 
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Senator Bark bry. I think thé witness has had plenty of opportunity 
to answer it. a . 

Senator Chark of Missouri. He has been cut off two or three 
nnswers, a 

Senator Barkery. Allright. Let the witness finish, 

Colonel Linppenau. Could Ehave the last question, sir? 

Senntor BaRKLEY. Pasked you a moment age, what was it our duty 
to do te have prevented the invasion of Czechoslovakia by [litler? 

Colonel LinpBenrau. Ttis very diflicult to place my finger on exactly 
What it wes our duty to do, As TP say, our attitude of encouraging 

the war, P believe, was to quite un extent responsible for bringing 
it on, and EP think our general attitude on European affairs in’ the 
same way encouraged the chaotic conditions that now exist in 
Europe. [Tt was not entirely responsible for Chem, but was one of the 
elements that encouraged them. 

Senator BarkLey. Do vou think that the attitude of our Govern- 
ment and our people had anything to do with Hitler’s taking over 
Sst violating all of his pledges previously made to the Austrian 
ywople? 

Calon LinpuercH, Not directly, sir but ldo say that our inter- 
ference in the last war and after the last war had considerable effect. 

Senator BarKLey. You think that anything we did or said as a 
government or people had anything to do with Hitler’s going into 
Poland? 

Colonel Lixprercy. Well, that is after we had been fairly active 
over there in Europe, through our representatives, and I am not 
sure --there are conflicting reperts about that, as you know sir-—but 
1 do say that in general our attitude has added to the problems and (o 
the chaotic conditions that now exist there. 

Senator Barkiey. The attitude of our Government and of our 
people has for a long time been at least morally opposed to aggression 
and to brutality and to the invasion of the rights of other people. 

Colonel Linpperca. [am very much opposed to them myself. 

Senator Barkeiry.. Do vou think it was possible for our people to 
look upon a situation like that without having any views or without 
even expressing anv views with regard to it? 

Colonel Linppenau. | do not question the views. I question en- 
couraging the war. as PE think was done. 

~Senator Bark ey. Do you think we encouraged Italy to try to 
invade Greeee by way of Albania? 

Colonel Linpperau. In that instanee I do not think we did, but I 
think we encouraged conditions ---~- 

Senator Barkiey. You do not think we ought to help Greece in 
any way to resist that aggression? 

Colonel Lanpbercaiu. Mailitarily; no, sir. 

Senator Barkriey. Well, that is the only help we are talking about 
and that is the only help this bill envisages—some sort of military 
supplies that will enable people to defend themselves, on the theory 
that their defense, either immediately or ultimately, is vital to our 
own defense, 

Colonel Lixprercu. Well, sir, in that respect [ would like to bring 
oul that, as faras I know, every nation that has depended on some 
other-nation for its own defense has failed. 
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senator BarkLey. Nobody is contending here, as far as T know, 
that our ability to defend ourselves depends totally on the victory of 
any nation, but if it makes a substantial contribution to our defense 
by postponing the day when we will have to defend our own institutions 
and OH OWwh de fonse 2 Sree 

Colonel Lixpnercn. In the ease of our air foree I think we are 
weakening our position hy endeay oring to aid England. 

Senator BarkLey. That is where vou differ with our military 
authorities, and vou have a perfect right to do that. 

Mir. Chairman, | have got to go over to the Senate floor. If the 
colonel is salt on deck when we meet here again, Limay have some other 
questions. Thank vou, sir. 

Colonel Lixprencu. Thank vou, sir. 

The Cuarkaax, Senator Capper. 

Senator Caprer, No questions. 

The CuatrrManx. Senator Thomas. 

Senator Pirasas of Utah, Colonel, Tam desirous of having you 
explain how we contributed to the downfall of France. You hinted 
at that. 

Colonel Linpnercu. | believe the statement | made, sir, was in 
regard to the feeling that existed in Europe, which } encountered in 
Europe, that we would eventually come into this war if it: were 
declared by France and England. i should say that most of the people 
that I talked to in France and in E Sngland expected America to enter 
the war eventually, and | think that if they had not expected us to 
enter the war they would probably not have declared war at the time 
they did. which F think was disastrous. 

Senator Tromas of Utah. You do not think that the German 
Army had anything to do with the downfall of France, then? 

Colonel Lixpperen. Of course, but | think the German Army was 
headed in the other direetion at that time. 

Senator THomas of Utah. You think that the German Army went 
into France because we were going to take aid to France and England? 

Colonel Lixpreran. No, sir. “TL think it is the other way around. 
Ll think that Franee and FE ngland would not have declared war, as 1 
say, at that me if they had not expected aid and eventually troops 
from us, and [ think that was a very disadvantageous time In which 
to declare w ar; that it would have been to the advantage of France 
vari ongland to let more time pass if it were necessary to go to war 
at all. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Could it have been to the advantage of 
France and England to let more time pass if Hitler was ready to move 
into France? 

Colonel Linppercu. I question that the Germans intended to go 
west at that time, but whether or not they did, sir—-and that T do 
not _knew-—-it seenis obvious to me that conditions cuold not have 
been any worse in Europe than they are today from the standpoint 
of France and England. 

Senator THomas of Utah. The Germans have gone west in rectifi- 
cation of this terrible treaty which you think is the cause of all the 
troubles? 

Colonel Lixppercu. Well, I do not say that that was the cause of 


all the troubles, sir. I say that was one of the causes. I do not 
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Senator Tuomas of Utah. ‘The Ciermans had actually gone west in 
rectification of the treaty. 

Colonel Linopercu. When was this? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Did they not go into the Rhineland? 

Colonel Linppercu, Yes, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. And did they not go into the Saar? 

Colonel Linpperan. Yes; but J] look at this from a somewhat dif- 
ferent standpoint, sir. After the Siegfried line was built, then 1 think 
it was no longer a question of whether or not_ England and France 
desired to have certain moves made in eastern Europe, That line— 
that is, the Siegfried line, together with the Maginot line---divided 
Europe and made it practically impossible for England and France to 
control what happened east of that line. 

Now, if they had intended to control anything east of the Maginot 
and Siegfried lines, then 1 think their last chance passed when those 
lines were built, 

Senator ‘Thomas of Utah. When was the Siegfried line built? 

Colonel Lixpnenci. The Siegfried line was built over a period of 
time----- 

Senator THomas of Clah. When? What was the period of tine? 

Colonel Linppercu. | understand that it was finished about the 
latter part of 1988 or 1939, probably. 

Senator THomas of Utah. What had Germany done before she 
started to build the Siegfried line? 

Colonel Lixoseracu. Well, sir, I am not sure that T understand 
What you mean, 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Where is the Siegfried line? 

Colonel Linpperca. Where is the Siegfried line? 

Senator THomas of Utah. Yes. 

Colonel Linpperca. Lt extends along the German-French border 
and there is an extension along the Belgian-Dutch border some dis- 
tance Inside Gormany. 

Senntor Tuomas of Uteh. But what had Germany done before she 
started building that line? When did she start building it? “ 

Colonel Linpbercu. Lam not sure of the date that it was started. 
I should say about 1937, but some of the emplacements may have 
been put in before. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah, What had happened before 1937? 

Colonel LixpperGr. [do not understand your question, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Had not the Germans been kept from 
building a Siegfried line by the treaty? 

Colonel Linprercu. That was part of the Versailles Treaty, | 
understand; yes, sir, 

Sonator Thomas of Utah. How did they get into the situation where 
they decided to build the Siegfried line? 

Colonel Linprercu. [Lam not sure that I understand your question, 
sir. 

Senator Tomas of Utah. Well, had the Germans marched into 
the Rhineland? 

Colonel Linosencn. Right. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Was that in accordance with the treaty? 

Colonel LixnpsperGH. No, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Why did they march into the Rhineland? 

Colonel LinpperGcu. Well, I can’t answer that question, sir. 
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Senator Tuomas of Utah. Well, what did they do after they marched 
into the Rhineland? 

Colonel Linpbercu. I do not know, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah, They started to build the Siegfried line, 
did they not? 

Colonel Linpnercu. Right. ‘That is one of the things. 

Senator Troms of Utah. Well, now, were we responsible for their 
marching into the Rhineland? 

Colonel LinpperGn. I should say the Treaty of Versailles was 
somewhat responsible for that. 

Senator THomas of Utah. The Treaty of Versailles? 

Colonel Linpnpercu. To quite an extent. 

Senator Tomas of Utah. And we were responsible for the Treaty 
of Versailles? 

Colonel LixpserGu. Partially; yes, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah, In what way? 

Colonel Linpperau. We took part in those negotiations, sir. 

Senator Proaas of Utah. Well, we had been in the war, had we not? 

Colonel Linpnercs, Right. 

Senator THomas of Utah. Whom did we fight? 

Colonel Linppercu. Lam not sure that T understand vour question- 
ing, sir, 

Senator Tromas of Utah. Well, with whom were we at war? 

Colonel Lixpnerau. The Central Pewers, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Yes. Well, was it wrong for us to make 
aireaty that we thought was to our advantage? Let us assume that 
we are responsible all the way through after the war. 

Colonel Lixprercu, We had the perfect right militarily; yes, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utah. 1 ol like vou to carry out your logic, 
Colonel, in regard to our encouraging war in Europe. You. start 
in 1937, beeause that is when vou started interviewing people. Carry- 
ing vour logic back to 1934, were we encouraging war in Europe then? 

Colonel Linpprercu. I can’t answer as to the vear, sir, but I think 
- have encouraged war in Europe through our actions since the 
ast war. 

Could I enlarge on that, sir? I believe after the last war—-and this 
is my own personal opinion, sir. This is really not what I came to 
testify to. I would be glad to state it, if vou care to have it. After 
we won the last war, together with our Allies, [ think there were two 
policies that could have been suceessful at least for a time. One 
was to place Germany back on her feet as an important nation; and 
possibly at the time she was a republic that could have been done. 
The other was to hold her down by military force. 

Now, sir; we did not follow either of those policies. We came back 
to Ameri¢a, and England and France vacillated back and forth between 
the two 

My point is that if they were going to hold Germany down by force, 
that foree had to be exerted before the Siegfried line was built. 
Whether or not what has happened after that line was built is right—— 
and I think a great deal done was not. right—afterward it was beyond 
vee control and our control, and I believe it is beyond our control 
today. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Well, then, vou would have favored, 
I suppose, armed opposition to the Germans going into the Rhineland, 
would you not? 
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Colonel Linppercu. I think at that time, sir, it was necessary for 
what you might call the Allied groups to take a stand and decide 
whether or not they were going to attempt to hold down German 
netion by foree. If they made the decision that they were, they 
1 think that was the time for the military movement into Germany. 

I doubt that T would have favored that, sir, because personally [ am 
inclined to believe that the future of Europe will be decided by such 
cloments as the birth rate in the various countrics there rather than by 
the use of military foree at this time, or sny, in 1935. But I do say 
that if military foree was to have been used by England and France, 
ee it should have been used prior to the time the Siegfried Line was 
verilt. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. But they did not use it? 

Colonel Linprerci. Right, 

Senator Thomas of Utah. They did not use it, either, against Italy, 
did they, when Italy went into Abyssinia? : 

Colonel LinpbenGcu. That is correct, 

Senator Tnosas of Utali. Did we make a mistake there? 

Colonel Linpsercn, [t depends on your viewpoint, sir. 

Senator Tuosss of Utah. Did we contribute to that mistake? 

Colonel Lanprersn. As 1 say, 1] do not know of any way in which 
we contributed to the Abyssinia episode except, T believe, by inter 
fering with European affairs in the last war we contributed to condi- 
tions that brought on this war. 

Senator Tromas of Utah. We interfered with European affairs in 
1776. Have we been reponsible for the wars since that day? 

Colonel Lixnprercu. I would not say that, sir. I am very much 
in favor of what we did in 1776. 

Senator Thomas of Utah. We all are, and T think we have been 
responsible for much of the unrest in the world as a result of 1776, 
But if we accept your logic, must not we carry it to a logical con- 
clusion and go back and back and back? 

Colonel Linpperan. | am more inelined, sir, to base our action on 
what we can do than on what we should do, and 1 think that is not 
always a question of consecutive logic. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. What can we suggest now by this bill— 
those who are in favor of the bill—so that we can help England by 
the bill? You do not think we can, do you? 

Colonel Lixprercu. I doubt that very much, sir. 

Senator THomas of Utnh. That is, vou think the general forees of 

such things as birth control and the economic conditions and the 
pressure of populations and all those great things will have the con- 
trolling influence in the end? 
-- Colonel Linpreran. Over a long period of time; but, sir, my point 
now is primarily that ihe opportunity to have stopped what is now 
happening in Europe passed with the construction of the Siegfried line 
and the German rearmament. That is the immediate factor. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You assume nothing can stop Hitler except 
his downfall by internal means? 

Colonel Ltxpsercn,. I say that I can see no way of stopping Hitler 
direetly at this time by an invasion of the continent. Now, when you 
project forward for a generation what might be done to stop this 
movement, that brings in many factors which cannot. be seen. 

Tshould say, sir, that one of the things that we are doing by throwing 
our weight into this war is binding together such groups or such nations 
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as Germany and Italy and Russia and Japan. For instance, I think 
that Italy was unnecessarily thrown into German arms at the time of 
Abyssinia, and that Russia was foreed together with Germany later, 
and that we in America have been responsible for pushing Japan into 
chat alliance or that group. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Just one more idea connected with your 
type of interpretation of history. Germany came into the League of 
Nations in 1926, did she not? 

Colonel Linprenon. I do not know the year, sir; about that time. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. That was 7 or 8 years, at the most, after 
the end of the war. Do you know of any time in the history of the 
world when a vanquished nation within 7 or 8 years was given actual, 
equal, absolute rights with the conquering nations? 

Colonel Linparran. Well, I know nothing parallel to the League of 
Nations in the history of the world. j 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Oh, yes, you do. You have read history. 
It is not exactly parallel, beenuse we have the time element and it 
could not be parallel, but leagues have been attempted before. 

Colonel Linpsencn. Yes, sir; but not. like the League of Nations. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Well, I do not know about that. It 
would not be exactly alike, because, as Dr. Beard says, history never 
repeats itself, so nothing is very much like it. But assuming that 
there has never been anything like it, in the treatment of a vanquished 
nation by a victorious group, has there ever been a time in history 
when the treatment was quite as well and quite as good as that afforded 
Germany by giving her equal place and an equal seat in the League 
within 7 years of the war? 

Colonel Linppercu. I should doubt that very much, sir. T think 
you are probably right. Lam not well acquainted with such elements 
at really has nothing to do with or very little to do with the stand 

take. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Do you think that the rise of Hitler in 
Germany has anything to do with the present war? 

Colonel LixnpBerGcu. Yes, sit. 

Senator THomas of Utah. You have studied what he started to 
contend, have you not? 

Colonel Lixnpnercu. Not in detail, but to some extent. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Once Hitler was in power, he entered 
into a 10-year agreement with Poland, did he not? 

Colonel LinpBercn. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Well, he did. Did he keep that agree- 
ment? 

Colonel Linpnercu. I should doubt it, sir. I think there have been 
very few agreements kept. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Well, then, probably there are other 
factors besides the attitude of the United States that encouraged this 
war, 

Colonel Linppercn. Oh, yes. J should say that our encourage- 
ment was only one factor. 

Senator THomas of Utah. And if we get that factor down to pro- 
portion, it must be a very, very, very, very, very small factor, must it 
not, sir? 

Colonel LinpnEerGcu. No, sir. I do not agree with that. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. A large factor? 

Colonel LinpnercH. Quite a large factor in this war; yes, sir. 
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Senator Tuomas of Utah. Did we add anything to cause Hitler to 
change his mind in regard to Poland? 

Colonel Linppercu. I do not know about that, sir. As I say, sir, 
I believe that our primary encouragement came in the attitude we 
built up or allowed to be built up in England and France, where the 
peoples of those nations expected America to enter this war as we 
did the last, 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. You mean that in 1937 the people of 
France and England had planned out this war? 

Colonel LinpBERGH. they were looking forward to the probability 
of war in 1937 and 1938, 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. The probability of war; but a war like 
we have got now? 

Colonel Linpperau. I do not think they foresaw that; sir, If they 
had, I do not think they would have declared it. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Do you not think the agreement between 
Germany and Russia had something to do with the precipitation of 
this war? 

Colonel Linpbereu. I do not know; sir. 

Senator Tomas of Utah, Well, do you not. know that the breaking 
of the agreement between Germany and Poland had something to do 
with the beginning of this war? 

Colonel Linprercu. Undoubtedly, sir; but how much I do not 
know; sir. Those elements are not what I take into consideration 
when I advise against our entry. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I am more interested in your history, 
because, you see, you have implied that the United States by her 
action has aided in the starting of the present war in Europe. 

Colonel Linprercu. Yes, sir, 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Now, what action did we take in 1935, 
when war started in Abyssinia? 

Colonel Linpserau. Well, I have cited the exact instances that I 
had in mind 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. Yes; but what action did we take? 

Colonel LinpBerGu. I have not used that at all; sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. But you said you were opposed to the 
repeal of the arms embargo. 

Colonel Linpsercu. Right. 

Senator THomas of Utah. What action did we take in 1935 in 
regard to an arms embargo? 

Colonel LinpperGu. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. We passed the arms embargo, did we 
not, at the time of Italy’s entering into Abyssinia? 

Colonel Linnpereu. At the time of Abyssinia, yes. 

Senator THomas of Utah. We did not have anything to do with 
the passing of the arms embargo, with the starting of the war there? 

Colonel Linpnercu, IT have not made any such statement, sir. 

Senator TrHo:tas of Utah. Do you think we did? 

Colonel LinpBerGu. I have not considered it. I would like to have 
time to turn that over in my mind. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. When we were modifying the arms em- 
barge in 1936 was that an encoruagement for Italy to go into Abys- 
sinia? 

Colonel Linpnerau. Those are not the statements I made; sir, and 
they have very little to do with what I have said, sir. 
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Senator Tuomas of Utah. You say that the repeal of the arms 
embargo caused war. 

Colone! LinpperGn. I did not say it caused war, sir. I said it 
encouraged war, I believe. I would like to have the statement read. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I am not expecting exact statements, 
Colonel. 1 am really trying to get. at your logic of history. 

Colonel Linppercu. [ have outlined, sir, exactly what I meant 
when J said that. As I say, the attitude in England and France that 
T encountered in 1937 and 1938 was one which looked forward to the 
United States assisting and entering the war eventually, as we entered 
the last war, and I think that attitude and that expectancy had a 
great deal to do with the declaration of war in September 1939. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. But you know that the declaration of 
war in September 1939 did not. come until after Hitler had gone into 
Poland? 

Colonel Linpnerau. That is right, but 1 think it would not have 
come at that time, in September 1939, if England and France had not 
expected our assistance; and, as I say, | think it is obvious now that, 
certainly for France, it was a mistake, 

Senator Thomas of Utah. I still cannot understand what we have 
got to do with that, Colonel. 

Colonel Lixpnencn. I can’t make it any plainer, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. I think that is not very plain, because 
you say you talked with certain people who expected that if war came 
we would be on the side of England and France. 

Colonel LinpperGu. I think the majority of people in England and 
France expected that, and that we allowed that impression to arise. 

Senator THomas of Utah. You surely do not think that England 
aut F rance had anything to do with Hitler’s going into Poland, 
do vou! 

Colonel Linppercu. Well, I think they may have, but I would 
rather not. argue that point because 

Senator THomas of Utah. Do you think they encouraged Hitler’s 
going into Poland? 

Colonel LinpBeRGH. No, sir; and I am very much opposed to what 
happened in the German invasion of Poland, but I do not think you 
ean separate the action of England and France and what happened 
in Europe. I think you have to go back to Versailles, as I say, and to 
other things. Versailles is only one element. But those are not the 
points I made, sir. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Van Nuys? 

Senator Van Nuys. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator La Follette? 

Senator La Fouuerre. Colonel, in view of the questions asked you 
by Senator Thomas, as I understand your position—-and if I do not, 
I'wish you would correct me—it is your opinion that the general 
expectation in both Britain and France that if war came in Europe 
F we would participate in it influenced their decision to declare war and 
¥ to make the issue upon Hitler’s invasion of Poland; is that correct? 
| ~=Colonel Linpbercn. Yes, sir; I think that is true. 

Senator La Fouterre. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Senator Murray. 

Seriator Murray. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Senator Vandenberg. 
268197—-41—pt. 2——14 
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Senator VaNDENBERG. No questions. 

The Cuaman, Senator Pepper. 

Senator Pepper. Colonel, | want to reiterate the sentiment that 
was expressed by Senator Connally, that 1 personally have the greatest 
admiration for you and for your remarkable career in aviation, The 

uestions 1 shall ask you will have no relation whatever to that. Ido 
think it is interesting, in view of the fact that your testimony and your 
opinion carries such very great weight, that the sources of your con- 
victions be made thoroughly understood to the American people. 

Now, Colonel, when did you first go (ao Europe? 

Colonel LinpBERGH, 1927, sir. 

{Prolonged appleuse.] 

The Cuaman, | would like to ask the audience to refrain froin 
such demonstrations, because it is interfering with the business of the 
committee, and if the request is not observed the Chair will exercise 
the authority to clear the room, Now, reasonable manifestations of 
approval or disapproval may be all right, but we are not carrying on 
a sideshow here. The committee will not be interrupted again in its 
deliberations. If you desire to stay—and you are here by our cour- 
tesy—you may stay, and ] want you to stay, but we do expect you 
to respect our prerogatives in the interest of carrying on an inquiry 
that may be of help to the committee. 

Senator Pepper. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me to say so, | 
rather sympathize with and approve the response of the audience, 
because the event the colonel referred to which raised such a clamor 
has received the attention of the whole world, not just the people in 
this room. I would like to add my own applause to the applause of 
these people and the people in the rest of the world for the magnificent 
thing you performed in 1927. 

When was the second time, Colonel? 

Colonel LinDBERGH. 1933, sir. 

Senater PepreR. 1933? 

Colonel Linprercn. Yes, sit, 

Senator Pepper. How long were you there at that time? 

Colonel Linpnercu. In 1933, I should say approximately 2 months, 
sir. 

Senator Pepper. Wheze did you spend your time then? 

Colonel Linpbercu. In Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Norway, Scot- 
land, England, Ireland, France, Holland, Switzerland, and Spain, sit. 

Senator Pepper. Now, what was the oceasion of that visit? 

Colonel Linprercu, That was a survey flight that I was making of 
transatlantic air bases. 

Senator Perrer. Was that a Government mission or private. 
mission? 

Colonel Linppercu. Private, sir. That was my own flight, my 
own survey. 

Senator Perrrr. When did you subsequently visit Europe after 
that, Colonel? 

Colonel Lixppercn. In 1935, sir. 

Senator Pepper. How long were you there then? 

Colonel Linpsercu. For about 2 years, sir. 

Senator Peprer. What visits did you make during that time? 

Colonel Linpbercu. Well, now, I would rather put together the 
trips I made in 1936, 1937, and 1938, because I went to Europe in 
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December 1935 and camo back the last. time in April 1939; so if it is 
permissible, I would like to put. the 3 years together to save time, 

Senntor Peeper, You were in Europe a great part of the time 
during that 8-vear period? 

Colonel Lixpsencn. A little more than 2 out of the 3. 

Senator Pepper. How much of that time did you spend in Germany? 

Colonel Linpneren. In Germany? T made seven or eight trips to 

vermany, sir, and T should say altogether probably 2 or 3 months. 

Senator Pepper. While you were there did you have access to 
information that the ordinary visitor did not have access to, in your 
opinion? 

Colonel Linpperan. Well, sir, | was invited to go there to seo the 
sorman air foree and the German aviation activities. 

Senator Pepeer. Who invited you there? 

Colonel Laxpperan. That invitation came from General Goering. 

Senator Perrer. How much were you associated with General 
Goering? 

Colonel Linpnercu. I believe I have had either three or four 
conversations with the general, sir, in the years I was there. 

Senator PEPPER. Now, Colonel, you know it is commonly roported 
in the press or magazines that you received some sort of decoration. 
Will you be good enough to explain the nature and the occasion of 
that award? 

Colonel Linppercu. Yes, sir; I will be very, glad to, sir. I was 
requested by the American Ambassador in Berlin to attend a dinner 
in the American Embassy for the purpose of creating closer relation- 
ships between the American Embassy and the German Government. 
I told the Ambassador 1 would be very glad to attend that dinner. 

When I was there and when General Gocring arrived he handed me 
this decoration. 

Senator Pepper. What did it purport to bespeak on behalf of 
General Goering or the German Government? 

Colonel Lixopercu. | did not. understand. 

Senator Perrer. I say, what was the significance of the decoration? 
Did it belong to some particular order of merit that they possess, or 
what was the nature of it and what was the intended significance of 
it on the part of General Goering or the German Government? 

Colonel Linppercn. The decoration, I believe, is called the Ger- 
man Eagle. General Goering simply handed me the box containing 
it at the American Embassy on that occasion. 

Senator Perper. Without explaining what it was? 

Colonel Linpreran. Yes. As I recall, sir, he said~—in German, of 
course, and through a translator—that he was giving me the Order 
of the German Eagle. I believe those are the words he used, but I 
ilo not recall at this time, sir, exactly. 

Senator Perper. Is that a German order of a certain class and has 
it a certain significance in that country? 

Colonel LinpBercu. I do not know, sir, 1 imagine it has, but the 
details of it I do not know. 

Senator Pepper. You discovered at that time that it was a decora- 
tion and you later came to view it when you opened the box? 

Colonel Linpbercu. Later came to what, sir? 
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Senator Perrer. I say, you were told at that time by the transla. 
tor that it was some kind of decoration, some kind of award, from 
General Goering? 

Colonel Lanpnercr. Right. 

Senator Perrser. And you later opened the box and observed the 
decoration itself? 

Colonel LinpberGn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Perper. Have you retained it since that time? 

Colonel Linpperan. Yes, sir. I still have it, in storage. 

Senator Perper. When was the last time you saw or communicated 
with General Goering? 

Colonel Linpnercn. Tt was at or within a few days of the scientific 
meeting in Germany, which is called the Lillienthal Conference, in 
1938, sir. 

Senator Perrer. Do you remember about what time of tho year 
it was? 

Colone: Linpreren, ‘That was in October, and the last time I was 
in Germany was in January 1939 to get a plane which [had left 
there; and at that time, on my last. trip, 1 did not see General Goering, 
I suw some of the other air force officers. 

Senator Perrer. Now, the visit in 1938, in October, was after 
Munich, was it not? 

Colonel LinpBeracu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Perper. Now, in asking you about what conversations 
may have occurred between the German leaders and some of the 
other Government leaders, understand, I do so subject. to your own 
entire reservation as to what would be appropriate and proper for you 
to disclose. 

Did General Goering, in that October conference in 1938, indicate 
to you, or did he at any previous time indicate to you, what was the 
general policy of the German Government. toward what we call 
aggression? Did he indicate to you at any time that they expected 
to do more than to assure the autonomy of the 3,000,000 Germans in 
Czechoslovakia? 

Colonel Linpnercu. No, sir; not to me. And our conferences, as 
I say, through a translator, were primarily technical. I do not now 
recall—and J] am quite sure I would—of General Goering ever discuss- 
ing what their plans were, but I think it was perfectly obvious, sir. 

Senator Perrer. It was perfectly obvious. Now, Colonel, dropping 
back to your visits to England prior to the Munich crisis, did you visit 
England in the era just preceding Munich? 

Colonel Linpneren. Yes, sir. I went to England at the time of 
Munich in response to a cable from Ambassador Kennedy. 

Senator Peprer. While you were in England did you have inter- 
views with some of the high British officials? 

Colonel LinpBercu. Yes, sir; I saw several. 

Senator Perrer. Including a Mr. Chamberlain? 

Colonel Linpperau. No, sir. I saw Mr. Chamberlain one even- 
ing—as I recall now, it was after Munich—but I had no technical 
conversation with him at that time. 

Senator Perper. Now, if I recall correctly, it has been commonly 
rumored, if not reported in the press, that you carried to England 
news to the British Government about the strength of the German 
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air force and communicated certain facts to them. With the same 
reservations I indicated a minute ago, is that true or not? 

Colonel LixpBercH. 1 do not believe, sir, I have any reservations. 
[f anything comes up-*— 

Senator Pepper. I just want you to know that I am not trying to 
ask vou to say anything that is improper for you to say. 

Colonel Lixpperau. hank you, sir; but 1 know of nothing that 
I would not be glad to go into. 

Senator Pepper. Is it or is it not a fact that you communicated 
certain formation to the British Government relative to the strength 
af the German air force in the nature of, if not having the effect of, a 
discouragement to the British people resisting German aggression by 
telling them of the strength of the German air force? 

Colonel Linpsercn. I would like to say, first, while T have con- 
stantly tnken the stand that it was a mistake to declare war when it 
was declared and that it would lead to disaster, I have made no 
attempt to discourage any action that was taken by France or Eng- 
lend. [have ina number of cases told officials there, at their request, 
what my own estimate was of the uropean air situation. 

Now. if I might, sir, enlarge on exactly what happened when I went 
to England at the time of Munich, I shall be glad to do it. 

| received a telegram from Ambassador Kennedy asking if I would 
come to England as soon as possible. This was just before Munich 
or during Munich, you might say. 

When [ arrived he asked me to give him my estimate of the military 
aviation situation in Europe. ' 

1 did that, ond later confirmed it in writing. I understand that 
that report was cabled to the State Department in the United States. 

While I was in England, at the request of various Englishmen, I 
discussed with certain officials there my estimate, the same estimate, 
: of the aviation situation in Europe. 

Does that cover your question, sir? 

Senator Pepper. Yes. Well, now, as to the content of that infor- 
mation and estimate, did you give the information that the German 
air power was, in your opinion, superior to that of England and 
Fiance? 

Colonel Linpnercu. Yes, sir. My statement at that time was, to 
be exact, that the German air force, in my opinion, was stronger than 

any combination of air forces that could be Brought against it. 
fF Senator Perper. And that was communicated to this Government, 
| you have reason to believe, prior to Munich? 
|” Colonel Linppercn. Or about the time of Munich, yes; prior to the 

settlement of Munich, yes. 
f Senator Peprer. Colonel you say you observed such a preparation 
. in the way of aviation development in Germany as to give you a 
f pretty clear idea as to what the purposes of the German Government 
FE were, did you not? 
E =>. Colonel Linpnera, In general; yes, sir. 
Senator Pepper. Were those peaceable or warlike purposes? 
Colonel Linppercu. Undoubtedly they had expansion in mind. 
Senator Pepper. By “e.pansion” you mean conquests? 
Colonel LixnpBerGu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Pepper. You mean a bursting out of the borders that had 
been recognized as German borders, and the occupation of other ter. 
ritorics in Europe? 

Colonel Linppercn. Yes, sit, : 

Senator Perver. Colonel, you have had an unusual background, 
therefore, with which to interpret the subsequent declarations that 
have seen made by the leaders of the totalitarian states, have you not? 

Colonel Linpnenan. Well, [ do not know about that, sir. 

Senator Preprer. You have heard nothing inconsistent with the 
concepis that you formed at that time of their intentions in the 
subsequent statements of Goering or Hitler or Mussolini, have you, sir? 

Colonel Linprercu. That is a rather complicated question. 

Senator Perren. I did not intend it to be. [meant to ask whether 
the subsequent. statements of Hitler as to the aims of the German 
Government have been consistent with the things that you have just 
deseribed as being your impression of German objectives at that time, 
in 1938. . 

Colonel Linpreran. Well, TE have read only a very few of Hitler's 
statements. The general trend of the war, I should say, was in con- 
firmation with my observation at that time, except that 1 personally 
questioned that they desired to turn westward, at leust at that time. 
Whether they did later, or not, I do not knew. 

Senator Perper. Colonel, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
written T believe in 1940, between January and June, in describing 
something of the nature of this struggle, you used these words, did 
you not? “It is a struggle by the German people to gain territory 
and power.” 

Colonel Lixpreran. Tam not sure of the exact words, but 1 believe 
Tdid. If vou will read them, J will rest on that 

Senator Perper. Well, I was reading from page 306 of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Colonel Cinpsercu. I think that is true. 

Senator Pepper. You do think that is true? 

Colonel LinpBercu. Yes, sir, 

Senator Psprer. Now, Colonel, when do you think their efforts to 
gain these objectives are going to stop? 

Colonel Linpuercu. Well, I should say that that depends entirely 
on the strength on the other side. They will stop when it becomes 
unprofitable to go further. 

Senator Pepper. So then, the world is faced with an aggressive and 
warlike Germany determined to continue its struggle for territory 
and power until that effort is brought to equilibrium or a standstill 
by at least an equal force in the other direction? 

Colonel Linppercu. Well, by force in the other direction and by 
circumstances which make it unprofitable to go further. That would 
be my estimate. Maybe it is not that bad, but I think we should 
consider it is. 

Senator Perper. If those are the objectives of the German Gov- 
ernment—and they are not. recently determined objectives but have 
been adhered to for a long time—how do you think that kind of effort 
can be stopped by the peaceful means of negotiation? 

Colonel Linpnercn. Well, sir, as far as this country is concerned, 
I sce no reason for us to negotiate. If there is any attempt to come 
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over here, I believe in war to the utmost, but I take this stand; That. 
as long as this war continues in Europe I think the possibilities of 
negotiating for England will be worse, and I took that same stand, 
dr, if L may say so, before the war started, in regard to France, and 
Ithink it is borne out in regard to France. 

Senator Pepper. Let us make a brief résumé of the efforts that 
have been made to appease and negotiate with Hitler prior to the 
beginning of this war. After tho Treaty of Versailles he eventually 
marched into the Rhineland and rearmed the Rhincland in violation 
of the Versailles Troaty. 

Colonel LinpuEencu, Right. 

Senator Perper. What do you suppose the reason for England 
and France not going to war at that time really was? 

Colonel Linprercu. I can’t give that reason, sir. J think that 
was their last opportunity to go to war, and many people in England 
and France, particularly military people, wanted to go to war at that 
time. They were stopped. 

Senator Pepren. And other people who did not want to go to war 
adopted what has since been regarded _as an appeasement. policy. 
They thought, “This is German soil, The German Government. is 
sovereign, They have a right to rearm it in spite of the Versailles 
Treaty.” 

That was the reasoning of England and France. 

Colonel LinpBercu. That was part of the reasoning. I should 
say more of the reasoning lay in the European military situation. 

Senator Perrgrr. There is no doubt that England and France 
were far superior in force to Germany at that time? 

Colonel Linppercu. At that time they were, yes, sir; but I think 
Britain was pretty much aslecp and that France was not uble to 
gather her forces together in an agreement, 
| Senator Perper. You mean not her military forees but her other 
| forces? 
| Colonel LinprerGu. Her political forces; yes, sir. 
| Senator Peprer. Is it not a possible theory that it was this very 
| doetrine of appeasement and negotiation that led them not to hurl a 
| superior military force at Germany at the time Hitler entered the 

Rhineland? 

Colonel Linpurrau. I am against appeasement, sir; but I am more 
strongly against an wnsuccessful war. 

Senator PaepeR. You are against appeasement, but you are not 
against. negotiation. 

Colonel Lixnpsercu. No, sir; because I believe the people 

Senator Pepper. Let me ask 

Colonel Lanpnercu. May I finish, sir? I believe the people with 
whom we are in general agreement can obtain a better peace now by 
negotiation than they can later by continuing the war. But Iam not 
for appeasement in America whatever. 

Senator Pepper. We shall get to that in a moment. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles the Germans were forbidden to have a navy, were 

| they not? 

Colonel LinpnerGcu. There was a limitation. 

Senator Pepper. But the British Government veluntarily  per- 
mitted, in violation of the Treaty of Versailles, the German Govern- 
ment to have a navy one-third the size of their own? 
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Colonel Lanppercu, That is what I understand. 

Senator Perrer. Do you think that might be attributable on the 
part of the British Government, to a desire to get along with Germany 
and live with her in some sort of fraternity? 

Colonel Linppercu. I have lived long enough in Europe to know 
things are not done as obviously as that and as much on the surface 
as that. There are many clements underneath, There undoubtedly 
were other advantages for the [British Government. 

Senator Perper. What is known as the Allied side was faced with 
two courses: One, to hold Germany under strict and military subju. 
gation; or twa, to let her expand reasonnbly, take her back into the 
family of nations, and try to get on with her in the world? 

Colonel Linpbenun. [ think that is true. 

Senator Pepper, Was not this allowing Germany to have a navy 
one-third the size of the British Navy consistent: with an honest 
poles of wanting to get on with Germany in the world, rather than to 
seep 2 military heel on her neck? 

Colonel Lixprercu. My main criticism of what has been done 
over there is that the policy has vacillated. At one time they were 
trying to put Germany back on her feet. At another time they 
wanted to prevent the German-Austrian customs union. 

Senator Pepper. Did not the British and the American people lend 
Germany colossal sums of money for her rehabilition? 

Colonel Lixpnerau. Yes, sir; there was reconstruction. 

Senator Perper. Little, if any, of which she has paid back? 

Colonel Linpnerau, That. is right. 

Senator Peerver. Is it not consistent with the theory that Britain 
Was ‘rying to get on with Germany that she let her have money to 
rehabilitate her industries and her commerce? 

Colonel Linppercu. A large number of people in England, when 
I was there, favored an understanding with Germany. 

Senator Pepper. When you come on down through the successive 
steps that led to the occupation of the Rhineland, the rearmament 
of the Rhineland, the building of the German Fleet, and then the Allies 
allowing Germany to put into effect military conscription, was not 
that consistent with the theory of allowing her to come back into the 
family of nations? 

Colonel Linperau. As I say, part of the time that was the atti- 
tude and part of the time it was not. I say the mistake was in the 
vacillating. 

Senator Pepper. The only difference in the policy was the Austrian 
customs union, which they temporarily forbade. 

Colonel Linpnercu. No, sir; I should say there were a good many 
other instances there, but I really do not feel in a position to go into 
that, and those are not the elements upon which I base my position. 

Senator Pepper. Let us come directly to the conclusion of that 
sequence, the Munich agreement. Did not the whole world under- 
stand that what was called by some people selling Czechoslovakia 
down the river by Chamberlain and Daladier was consistent with an 
honest willingness on their part to see this sacrifice, which their 
peoples were really opposed to, in the hope that the peace of Europe 
might be maintained? 

Colonel Linppercu. Much as I am against what happened at and 
came after Munich, I think the Munich agreement was primarily 
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reached because of the position of the German Army and air foree 
and the Siegfried line. 

Senator Pepper. You do not think that any of the influence of the 
British and French Governments in agreeing to Munich is attributable 
to their making a last effort to get on with Hitler in Europe and the 
world and to holier the statements that he made that he had no 
other aims for conquest in Europe? 

Colone! LinpseraGu. | believe that is true on the part of certain 
people in England and France, but, as I say, 1 think the primary 
consideration at the time of Munich was the knowledge of the German 
air force, the German Army, and the position of the Siegfried line. 

Senator PEprrrR. Do you believe the speech Chamberlain made 
during Munich week, on Wednesday night, in which ho said that if he 
were convinced that any nation was determined to rule the world by 
foree, England would resist and it would go to war? Do you remem- 
ber substantially that statement? 

Colonel LinpberGu. Yes; I remember a_ substantially similar 
statement. 

Senator Pepprer. After Munich and after Hitler did not stop at 
giving autonomy to the Sudeten area in Czechoslovakia, but went 
on and took the remainder of Czechoslovakia, and then took Austria, 
and continued his warlike preparations and his warlike declarations, 
has it not been the consensus since that time that it was impossible 
thereafter to deal with Hitler in his what you call struggle for territory 
and power except by interposing force for force against his own force? 

Colonel Linpspercu. I think that is true. J think the only feasible 
way to have dealt with that situation was by building strength behind 
the Maginot line in Franco, and in England behind the British shore 
line and the British Fleet; and I have no criticism whatever of the 
attempt to stop German aggression on the Continent. My criticism 
lies in the failure to do so and in what to me was obviously going to 
be a failure. 

Senator Perper. If you had been writing the foreign policy of 
England and France you not only would have let Hitler take the 
Sudetenland but such other territory in Europe, without protest or 
action on your part to prevent it, that he might desire to take? 

Colonel Linpsereu. No, sir; only to this extent: After the German 
air force was constructed, the German Army trained, and the Siegfried 
line built, then obviously, if England and France wanted to be success- 
ful in a war against Germany, they had to prepare for that war for 
many years, as Germany had done. 

My criticism is that at the time war was declared there was not the 
slichitest chance that England or France could help Poland, and I 
think very, very few military men thought they nonlds and my per- 
sonal opinion was at. that time that it would be for them a disastrous 
war. It has been for France, and I think it is now a disastrous thing 
lor England. Iam opposed to an unsuccessful war. 

Senator Pepper. You think England and France should have let 
him go ahead with the conquest and then go ahead with preparation, 
one independent of the other, until they were in a position to go to war 
successfully? Were England and France any stronger by lettin 
Hitler take Czechoslovakia and taking their fine little Army, anc 
taking their fortifications, and taking their munitions works, and 
adding them to his? 
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Colonel LinpnerGr, They were certainly so weak at the time of 
Munich that they could not do anything for Czechoslovakia, |] 
would like to cite the position of the French air force. There was 
not one single pursuit plane in France at the time of Munich that 
could catch the German bomber that was then in production, and the 
French air force as 2 whole was in deplorable condition, The British 
air foree was somewhat but not siieh better off, 

Senator Peprer. Were they in better position a year later? 

Colonel Linppexcn. A little. 

Senator Perrger. Therefore, by the sacrifice of Munich, they had 
a great deal of time to prepare themselves? 

Colonel Linppercr. Some, But their preparation was very inade. 
quate, 

Senator Peprer. Did you hear the testimony of Secretary Knox 
and some of the other Cabinet officers before this committee thet 
one of the chief aspeets of this bill and one of the chief reasons for 
the support of this bill was that it permitted us to buy time? 

Colonel Lixnpnercu. In the first) place, as an American, IT am 
against buying time by spending English and French blood. See. 
ondly if we are buying ime, we should use it. What we are now doing 
is sending our air force to Europe. 

Senator Pepper. Does this bill have a provision for spending 
English and Freneh blood? 

Colonel Linpercu. Not in those words. 

Senator Peprer. Would you be willing to spend American money 
and American materials in order to buy time to defend itself? 

Colonel Linpseracu. | think, sir, if this is our war in Europe we 
should fight it. [do not think it is our war in Europe, and therefore 
lam against fighting it. 

Senator Perrer. Whether it is our war is not exactly the same 
question as whether we are interested in the outcome of the war? 

Colonel LinpBEnGn. No, sir. 

Senator Perrer. Did you not say in your testimony that it did 
make a great deal of difference as to which side won this war? 

Colonel Linprercnu, Yes, sir; I think it does. 

Senator Pepper. England and Franee are not. potentially invading 
the Western Hemisphere if they win this war? 

Colonel Linpnyrcs. Not at this time. 

Senator Perrer. We would not have to build a big fleet and a big 
army and send soldiers to the training camps and regiment our econ- 
omy to a war economy if England and France win this war? 

‘olonel Linpseracu. There is another picture to that, and that is 
what. kind of prostration there will be in this world if this war is car- 
ried to a conclusion. I believe it is a mistake to think that if England 
and Franee win this war conditions will be the same in Europe and 
America as they were before. 

Senator Perrer. You think France and England constitute a poten- 
tial military danger to this country if they win? 

Colonel Linpnercn. No, sir; but I think the prostration there will 
be in Europe if the war is carried to a conclusion will be a potential 
danger. 

Senator Perper. If there is prostration in Europe that means there 
won’t be one nation with a great army or a great air force. 

Colonel Linpsercu. That is right. 

Senator Pepper. If there is prostration 3,000 miles away from us 
instead of an armed giant in Germany, we will be much safor. 
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Colonel Linppercn. Yes, sir. That is why 1 am for staying over 
here. 

Senator Peprrr, If there is a revolution, even if they have a great 
army and air foree, they cannot hurt us. 

Colonel LinpBeraH, Not if we stay over here, 

Senator Peprsr. If there is prostration in Europe, as you contem- 
plate, there will not be anybody over there who will be able to launch 
an attack over here. 

Colonel Linpreran. Not if wo stay out of the war, but if we go 
into the war we may have prostration over here, 

Senator Pepper. Wo are talking about a military attack. I think a 
revolution is different. 

Colonel Linpreran, I think it is more serious, 

Senator Perrer. So if France and England win this war you do not 
contemplate any necessity for building a two-ocean navy and building 
up an army of perhaps one, two, three, or four million, and building 
an air foree of ten, twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty thousand planes, 
do you? 

Colonel Linppencu. No, sir, 

Senator Peprer. If Germany wins this war, then what do you 
contemplate as a necessity for this country relative to its own arms? 

Colonel Linpareu. I think we should be fully armed, 

Senator Peprer. What do you mean by “fully armed’? 

Colonel Linpperen. Fully armed to resist any invasion that any 
combination of foreign powers may attempt. 

Senator Peprer. Give us your idea of what would constitute full 
armament, 

Colonel Linpnereu. As far as aviation is concerned, I testified 
before the House committee that I felt an air foree of 10,000 planes 
would be adequate, with reserves, for this hemisphere. 

Senator Perrer. All right; 10,000 planes. Are those pursuit 
planes or bombing planes? 

Colonel Linpnercu, All types; 10,000 combat planes. 

SenatorPerrEr. How many reserves? 

Colonel Linpuerau., One hundred percent. 

Senator Peprer. The same number of reserves? 

Colonel Linpnercu. Yes, sir. 

Senator PEprer. That is potentially 20,000 planes 

Colonel LinpserGcu. And, say, 5,000 training planes. 

Senator Pepper. How many planes is Germany turning out a 
month? 

Colonel Lixpsercn. I do not know, sir. That would have to be 
an estimate, 

Senator Perreer. Did you not estimate before the House that it 
was 5,000 a month? 

Colonel Lixppiercn. I said that my estimate in 1938 was that she 
had a potential capacity of about 20,000 a year, and I should be 
surprised if her capacity now—TI do not mean her production, neces- 
sarily—is not 5,000 a month, 

Senator Pepper. If they are capable of making 5,000 a month, sup- 
pose they had an air force of forty or fifty thousand planes and ae 
pose they had the port of Dakar and the Cape Verde Islands. Would 
our 10,000 planes that you contemplate be capable of defending any 
part of South America against the establishment of a base there if 
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the Germans had the naval power that was equal to or superior to 
our own? 

Colonel Linnernan. In the case of South America, sir, I think that 
our policy should bo to place ourselves in a position to harass any 
lines of communication that are established, and those lines of com. 
munication would be naval, because it is impossible for planes to 
earry fuel and supplies. Planes cannot carry enough. 

My own position is that we should make the northern part of ou 
hemisphere impregnable, have bases all around it, and be in a posi- 
tion to harass any enemy that attempts to establish a line of com: 
munication to South America. 

Senator Perrer. Do you teke the position that we ought to defend 
all parts of North America and the Western Hemisphere? 

Colonel Linpnencu. 1 think our position in North America should 
be impregnable. 

The Ciamman. Senator Pepper, we necessarily have to suspend 
until 2 o’clock. 

Colonel, we shall have to ask you to come back. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee reconvened, at the conclusion of the recess, at 2 p.m. 


STATEMENT OF COL. CHARLES A, LINDBERGH—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. When we recessed, Senator Pepper was questioning 
Colonel Lindbergh. ; 

Senator Pepper, you may proceed. 

Senator Perrer. Colonel, I think it only fair to say to you that a 
good many people have been puzzled by the absence of any indication 
on your part of any moral indignation at what they consider outrage- 
ous wrongs which have been perpetrated and are being perpetrated 
by the German Government. Do you care to make any comment 
on that? 

Colonel LinpBerGu. I believe very firmly that nothing is gained by 
publicly commenting on your feeling in regard to one side of a war in 
which your country is not taking part. For instance, I feel very 
strongly that the attitude of this country should be receptive to 4 
negotiated peace. I have purposely attempted to avoid stating 
indignation publicly because I feel it would have no constructive 
result. Lam not sure that [have been able to do this in each instance, 
but I have tried to. 

As far as my attitude toward aggression is concerned, I personally 
would prefer not to see it happen ever again. However, I know that 
it always has taken place in history, and that unless conditions are 
created in the world or on the continents to prevent war, aggression 
will probably take place in the future. 

Senator Pepper. You mean by that that you have come to a point 
of a sort of reconciliation to that pheno. renon, and you have ceased 
to be agitated about it when it makes its appearance? 

Colonel Linpsercu. No, sir; but I think we should look at the exist- 
ing situation calmly, and I personally see no indication that war is a 
thing of the past. I think that we had an opportunity a number of 
years after the last war to make adjustments which would have at 
east postponed another. I say “we” in that case having in mind the 
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various nations of America and Europe, and I think we failed in that 
opportunity. Now [ think it is very casy to say that the fault lies 
entirely on one side; probably at any particular period it lies mostly 
on one side, but 1 think that over a period of a generation or several 
generations it is pretty evenly divided. 

~ Senator Pepper. Colonel, do 1 understand by one of the latter 
statements you have made that there have been times in the past 
when vou think the United States should have participated in, had 
something to do with, European affairs, so as to make a better world? 

Colonel Linpnuercu. | personally feel that it is better for us to let 
Europe work out her own affairs, and that we should under all cir- 
cumstances stay out of European wars. 1 do believe that having 
taken part in the last war we either should have stayed in European 
polities permanently or else stayed out of them, and stayed in America 
yrmanentiy, I think that having refused to take permanent part 
in the peace conditions of Europe after the last war, it would have 
been ailvianble for us not to have attempted to interfere with condi- 
tions that brought on this war. 

Senator Peprer., You think we should have joined the League of 
Nations. or associated ourselves in some formal way with the other 
nations of the world in an effort to prevent a recurrence of such a 
situntion as we now have? 

Colonel LinpBenGcu. I believe that there should be always negotia- 
tions between nations, but I personally feel that it was better for us 
not to join the League of Nations. 

Senator Peprer. Then in what way did you contemplate that we 
mizht have helped to keep Europe from getting to this chaotic 
condition? 

Colonel Linpsprercu. We might have stayed in European politics 
after the last war, and taken part in a readjustment of the conditions 
that brought on this war. 

Senator Pepper. If we were not to be a member of the League of 
Nations, or a member of any formal association designed to accom- 
plish that purpose, I suppose vou mean that the only way we could 
have done it would have been by shifting the weight of our influence 
from time to time in favor of peace and against. war, in favor of law- 
fulness and against lawlessness, in favor of negotiation for the adjust- 
ment of wrongs instead of violent aggression. 1s that what you mean? 

Colonel Linpsercu. If we had decided to stay in European affairs 
instend of getting out of them, as we did, I think that is probably the 
ease, but having decided not to go in the League of Nations, then I 
think we should have been consistent and left European affairs to 
Europe. 

Senator Pepper. Let us assume that we were going to do something 


affirmative. I understood you to say that one of the things we might, 


have done would have been to have cooperated with the other nations 
of Europe in the adjustment of the wrongs which were then in existence 


and in possible efforts to solve the world’s problems. If we were not 


todo that ss a member of the League of Nations, or some other formal 
body, we would have had to do it then by privately throwing our 
influence one way or the other toward the accomplishment of those 
objectives. would we not? 

Colonel Lrinprercu. I am in favor of the action we took in taking 
our forces back to America and not joining the League of Nations. 
That is my personal opinion. 
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Senator Perrer. I had understood your answer about the League 
of Nations, but Lam inquiring about the other phase of your answer, 
In what other way might we fine favored and ri iteouals influenced 
the course of Europe to the path of rectitude other than by being a - 
member of the League of Nations or some other formal body? 

Colonel Linprenau. If we intended to control European affairs, | 
believe we should have left whatever portion of our armed forces was 
necessary in Europe to take part in the occupation, 

Senator Perprr. By leaving the armed forces there? 

Colonel LanpBercu. Yes, sir; which T am against. 

Senator Perrer. Then there might have been three ways by 
which the United States, upon the conclusion that America was 
affected by the kind of world it was, might have endeavored to 
influence it to make it a betier world, or keep it from being a worse 
world, first, by joining the League of Nations, or associating itself 
formally with the other nations toward that end; second, by keeping 
troops in Europe and using armed forces for the purpose of accom. 
plishing its influence; or, third, to use its moral influence and its 
resources, perhaps its diplomacy, and such other peaceable means as 
it. possessed, toward the accomplishment of those desirable purposes, 
If you are against the League of Nations, if you are against our having 
left armed forees over there, would you also have been against our 
pursuing the third course I have mentioned? 

Colonel Linppercu. Not if it did not involve us in war, or interfere 
unduly with European relationships, 

Senator Pereer. Suppose the United States and the people of this 
country said, “We want it to be a better world than it has been, we 
want to sec these struggles for territory and power’’—which you 
point out in your article—‘stopped; we want to see peaceable adjust- 
ment of wrongs; we want to see negotiation as a means of settling 
friction, and we are going to stand up manfully and denounce by our 
moral influence anyone who pursues the antisocial course as we figure 
it. Not only are we going to do that, but we are going to let the 
nation beset Ly an aggressor, attacked by a conqueror, come and buy 
materials from us, and be a sort of an arsenal for democracy, usin 
‘democracy’ in the sense of freedom and liberty and fairness an 
justice for everybody.” Would that, in your opinion, be an improper 
course for us to take? 

Colonel Linppercu. Not if it was intelligently followed; but J 
do not believe we have followed such a course intelligently. I think 
we have lost our opportunity, or a large part of our opportunity, to 
exercise a powerful influence for peace in Europe; and, as I say, f am 
thoroughly against putting ourselves in the position where we may be 
forced into a war in Europe. 

Senator Purrrer. The principal spokesman of American foreign 

olicy, at least for the past 8 years, has been Secretary of State Hu l, 
1as he not? 

Colonel LinpBerGH. Yes. 

Senator Peprer. In your opinion, has Secretary Hull stood for 
lawfulness and fairness and justice, and negotiation, as you have 
described it, in foreign affairs, or has he not? 

Colonel Linpnercu. I am sure that has been the Seeretary’s intent. 

Senator Perrer. Has it or has it not been his effort to make that 
the policy of the United States of America? 
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Colonel Linpnenran. 1 hesitate (o enter into a discussion about the 
efforts of the Secretary of State. I would prefer not to put it on as 
personal a basis as that. I have great admiration for the Sceretary 
of State. T do not agree with many of the policies he has followed. 

Senator Pepper. Has it not been one of the cardinal precepts of 
the Seeretary’s policy that we would not recognize conquest achieved 
by foree, and we will not recognize even one of these struggles to which 
you refer in your article, as growing out of an inercasing birth rate, 
and a larger share to which they might be entitled in the sun, because 
they become more powerful. Secretary Hull has been against that 
sort of thing, has he not? 

Colonel Linpueren. I understand so, and T wish the world were 
ideal enough to run it in that way, 

Senator Perrer. Do you advocate that the United States shall 
simply close its eyes to what is going on in the world, what wrongs 
are ae perpetrated, what international aggressors are rising up, and 
not have a moral opinion about those things? 

Colonel Linpnercr. By no means, but I do not believe we should or 
can police the world. 

Senator Perrser. Let us assume that wo can or cannot police the 
world; is there any salutary influence we can have to restrain aggres- 
or i: the world, and to make it a more lovely and a more peaceful 
world? 

Colonel LinpBerGH. Yes, sir; I certainly believe there is. 

Senator Perrer. Then, if there are feasible means toward that end, 
you think they should be taken, co you not? 

Colonel LinpBercu. Yes, 

Senator Perper. You are proud of the democracy we have in this 
" country, are you not? , 

Colonel Linpsercu. Right. 

Senator Pepper. You want to see it live? 

Colonel Linprercu. I want to sce it live, particularly as it used to 
bein this country. 

Colonel Peprer. ‘As it used to be.” Do you want to comment 
further on that? 

Colonel LinpBercu. Only to this extent: I believe that the most 
ideal system of government I personally have seen or experienced or 
know anything about is the general system we followed during, I will 
say, the lust 25 years. I believe the trends we are following today, 
and the trends particularly that are exemplified by this bill, are leaving 
us away from that system of government, and I think these trends are 
more dangerous to this country and to our welfare than any danger of 
invasion from abroad. [Applause.]} 

The Cuairman. If there shall be a repetition of a demonstration, I 
will ask the police to have the audience leave. I dislike to do that, but 
obviously if it is started we cannot proceed in order. T admonish 
Senators, without any purpose to be hypereritical, that perhaps 
the forms in which many questions are put aro provocative of out- 
bursts by the audience. 

Senator Pyprsr. Colonel, I take it from your last answer, and from 
your principal response this morning, that you are talking now about 
a domestic policy, about conferring power on our President. I believe 
you said that was the chief objection you had to the bill, that it was 
conferring certain powers on our President. 
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Colonel LinpBercu. That is my primary objection; yes, sir. 

Senator Pepper. That relates, then, to a matter of domestic 
politics, does it not? 

Colonel Linpberacu. Yes. 

Senator Peprer. Domestic Government. affairs? 

Colonel LinpnerGnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Perrer. Let us leave that to one side for a moment if we 
may. I believe I understood you to say that you favored the United 
States doing what it might do which did not get us into war, if you 
might want to add that, to discourage aggression in the world, 

Colonel Linpperau. Yes, sir; provided it is done in such a way 
that it does not futilely add to the bloodshed in the world, : 

Senator Perprer. Suppose this bill did not confer any power on the 
President at all except the prescribed statutory authority; suppose 
everything that is proposed under this bill was being proposed as an 
action of the Congress and not of the Executive; that we were pass- 
ing a law whereby we said we are going to turn over 50 or 75 percent 
of the output of our factories to Britain, that we are going to give 
credit. to Britain, that we are going to do all the things which might 
be done under this bill, except that Congress will specify what is to 
be done, and leaving no discretion in the bill. Would you oppose or 
favor the bill? . oe 

Colonel Linprereu. I understand Congress at the present has 
that discretion, but beyond that, what [ particularly oppose is the 
stripping of our own air force and sending our modern equipment to 
Europe. I use that as an example. 

Senator Peprer. Let me orient that question. As T understand it, 
if what is proposed in the bill were being proposed as action of the 
Congress after full and free debate and after hearing, you would still 
oppose it? 

Colonel LinpberGu. I understand that that is exactly as the statutes 
now are. 

Senator Perrrr. Let us assume that the bill proposes to do through 
the Congress what it cannot do without new cuthority, but that every- 
thing contemplated here was specifically authorized by the Congress 
and no discretion were left to the President. In that case would you 
favor the bill or not favor it? 

Colonel Linprerau. I would be opposed to the implication that 
we would continue to strip our forces. 

Senator Perrer. So you would oppose aid to England in the degree 
provided for here even if the question of Presidential discretion had 
nothing at all to do with it? 

Colonel Linpseran. I oppose aid to England which will carry us 
into the war, or will weaken our own forces in America; yes, sir. 

Senator Perper. Weaken us to what point? 

Colonel Linppereu. For instance, by sending our new aircraft to 
Europe when our own forces are in deplorable condition. 

Senator Perper. Let me start back a little earlier. Do you under- 
stand that it has been testified here that immediately after the retreat 
from Dunkerque certain equipment was furnished by this country, 
was sold by this Government, to Great. Britain? Would you undo 
that if you had the power? 

Colonel Linpnercu. As I say, I think the repeal of the arms 
embargo originally was a mistake. 
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Senaior Perper. T ain not asking about that. It has been testified 
here that there were certain rifles, certain ammunition, and certain 
machine guns, and certain other weapons, that were sold by this 
Government to Great Britain because hey were stripped of means of 
defense, relatively, after the retreat from Dunkerque. De you 
approve that or do you disapprove it? 

Colonel Lixpnercu. | have tried to answer that as definitely as | 
can, ‘The answer, for instance, would depend upon a study which I 
have not made of that particular period, but 1 think it comes under 
this general rule very clearly: L oppose anything that will take us into 
war or that reduces the strength of our own forces in America, 

Senator Pepren. You mean reduces at all, in any degreo, our forces 
in America? 

Colonel LinpaeraH. Ino any appreciable degree, any practicable 
degree, 

Senator Peprer, If we sent several hundred thousand _ rifles 
several hundred thousand rounds of ammunition, and several hundred 
thousand machine guns and other weapons, would you say that should 
not have been done? 

Colonel Linpsercu. If we had committed ourselves, | should ‘say 
we should follow out our commitment, but 1 think in the end it will 
prove to bo a mistake. 

Senator Perper, 1 am not spexking about that having been done 
ursuant to any commitment; I am assuming it was done as an 
initial action. If you had been in the White House, or had been 
counseling the President, would you have counseled him to do that? 

Colonel Linnserca. I would have opposed the arms embargo repeal 
in the first place. 

Senator Peeper. You regard that as having been done under the 
authority that arose out of the repeal of the arms embargo law, so 
if vou had been advising your Government, the arms embargo would 
not have been revised, and it would not have been legally possible for 
us to have sent England any materials of war, would it? 

Colonel LinpBerGu. IT am not sure that | understand that. 

Senator Pereer. You are assuming, | think, that such guns and 
ammunition and implements of war as we have sent to Great Britain 
have been sent under the authority of the revised neutrality act, are 
you not? 

Colonel Linpberou. Right. 

Senator Peprer. Otherwise that would not have been possible. 
You opposed the revision of the neutrality act, did you not? 

Colonel Liyprercu. I opposed it; yes, sir. 

Senator Pepper. In other words, if your policy and your judgment 
had been followed, we never would have sent one machine gun, or 
one round of ammunition, or one rifle, or one airplane to England, 
would we? 

Colonel Linpberca. T believe that is true. 

Senator Pepper. Colonel, in vour opinion, are we safer by having 
done that; is our own defense, of which you have been talking, better 
assured or less assured, in your opinion, from our having done that? 

Colonel Linpsercu. I think it is less assured. 

Senator Perver. You think we are weaker? 

Colonel LinpRneran. Yes, sir; and I cite particularly the Air Corps 
in its present condition. 
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Senator Pepprn. Let us examine that. You said a while ago that 
England and France were stronger in September 1939 than they were 
in September 1988, did you not? 

Colonel LinpBercn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Peprer. They had a year in which to prepare? 

Colonel Linppincu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Peeren. England, in the period immediately followin 
Dunkerque, was probebly at her lowest ebb insofar as her ability to 
defend herself was concerned. Do you not think so? ; 

Colonel Lanpperan. I think that is probable. 

Senator Prrrrr. So that was the time when they were most 
vulnerable, and we went to their rescue probably at their most needy 
time, did we not, when we went to their aid at that time? ° 

Colonel Linppercu. Probably. 

Senator Peeper. Suppose, Colonel, that we just assume that being 
as weak as they were, Hitler might have thrown his full force against 
them and they might have fallen. Let us consider what the sig. 
nificance of that collapse of Britain might have meant, had it aoeugreL 
to the people of the United States. That was a year ago, was it not? 

Colonel Linpnercu, About. 

Senator Pepeprre. We have made progress in the last year, have we 
not, in the development of our own defense? 

Colonel Linpnenrcu. Not in our air force. 

Senator Pepper. What about our means of producing airplanes? 
Have we not developed means of producing airplanes in our factories 
to a very large degree in the last year? 

Colonel Linnpercn. I should say that our facilities have increased 
on absolute standards. But on standards relative, for instance, to 
Germany, our air foree strength has decreased because we have sent 
our equipment abroad. 

Senator Peprrr. 1 am speaking of our ability to turn out airplanes 
as compared with our ability to turn out airplanes a year ago. 

Colonel Linpnerenu. It has increased. 

Senator Puerer. For example, | have heard it said on the floor of 
the Senate—I think I remember Senator Mead, who is from New 
York State, saying it--that one of the factories in New York, before 
the arms embargo was repealed, was turning out, J believe, one air- 
plane perhaps x month, and later, with the impetus to our production 
that was given by Britain's buying airplanes from us, they finally 
rot to where they turned out one a weck, and I believe he said a little 
bit later they got to where they could turn out one every day. — If 
that. is relatively true, our capacity to produce has vastly expanded 
in the Jast 12 months. 

Colonel Linppereu. T thorourhly agree with that; but I say our 
air force today is, on relative standards, probably weaker than it 
was when the war started. 

Senator Pepper. But not our ability to produce airplanes? 

Colonel Linpsercn. As far as the future -s concerned, our ability 
to produce airplanes has inereased. 

Senator Peprer. Is not that the real criterion of our strength, 
our ability to turn out airplanes? 

Colonel LinpBeran. It depends on when we consider the possibility 
of invasion. I think we should consider it possible at any time, and 
if we do not, we will be vulnerable. 
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Senator Pepprr, What would be more important, in connection 
with an invasion, than the collapse of England? 

Colonel Lixppercn. As T say, | do not think these will be an in- 
vasion if we keep a reasonable strength, 

Senator Peprrr. Let me ask you another question. Do you think 
there will be an invasion as long as England stands? 

Colone] LinpBperGy. Not in this particular ern. 

Senator Peeper. You mean not at—- - 

Colonel Linnpercn. This generation. It has happened before, 
and may happen again, but not now. 

Senator Perprr. If you felt that England could stand and would 
stand, instead of having doubts about it, as you have indicated here 
today, would you not feel a good deal safer and feel better about our 
own security? 

Colonel Linpagran. If England could stand as she has in the past; 
yes, sir; but where I differ is in my belief that regardless of who wins 
the war conditions in Europe and America are not going to be as we 
have known them in the past. 

Senator Peprer. Before | get off the main line, your answer is that 
if we keep England standing and keep England with comparable 
strength to Hitler, we are in no danger of invasion. That is your 
answer, is it not? 

Colonel Linpneran, Of military invasion? I should say that is 
true, although I do not think we are in danger anyway if we use much 
intelligence. But if we continue to expend our arms and our money 
at the rate we are expending them at present, then I think we are in 
danger of a different type of condition in this country. which 1 think 
is more serious, an internal condition. 

Senator Pepper. Do you think that if England continues to stand 
and continues to inerease her strength, nevertheless, if we continue 
to aid England, Hitler will attack us in some other way. in some other 
direction? 

Colonel Linpneracu. No, sir; but what 1 do mean is that if we con- 
tinue to make expenditures at the rate of billions of dollars a year 
for rearming here and sending arms to Europe, then, if this war goes 
on for several vears—-whieh it must if England is going to invade the 
conlinent, if that is at all possible. then L think there will be prostration 
in Europe, and probably in America, such as we have never before seen. 

Senator Pepper. You think there will be an eeenontic collapse, 
aid we will have to stand up under more war preparation? 

Colonel Linpnerau. If we intend to support the war in Europe 
indefinitely, 

Senator Pepper. Stil not getting away from the line I was pur- 
suing a moment ago, suppose England falls and Hitler becomes the 
master of Europe; would not Hitler have the strongest nation that 
has ever been in control in Eurepe? 

Colonel Linprercu. 1 believe so; ves, sir. 

Seaator Pepper. His economic and military strength would be 
yreater than has ever been possessed in Europe by any other nation 
wou! Lit not? 

Colonel Linpperan. I believe so. 

Senator Peeper. Would you not, with your fine background and 
your large experience, be the {.st one to urge us to makes the effort. 
to make the expenditure of money, and if necessary impose the taxa- 
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tion, in order to prepare ourselves against a victorious [litler, in the 
circumstances? 

Solonel Lixpnencn. If there is any indication of invasion; yes. 

Senator Pervrrn. ta which case would we have to spend the mor 
Inoney and weaken our economic structure the most, to meet the 
danger of Hither with England still living and still fighting, or witk 
England collapsed? 

Colonel Lanonencu. Pam inclined to think that the best way in 
which we can weaken our economic structure is to continue on our 
present course, 

Senator Perren. Is our present course of aiding England any worse 
strain on our economie structure than the course we would hava to 
follow to combat Hitler, particularly to combat him if England fell? 

Colonel Linpreran. Yes, sir; | think that if we put our entire effort 
into strengthening our own country, the cost would be less, and that 
it would bo a better course over a period of time for us lo pursue. 

Senator Perren. Is it not true that the cost would not be more with 
England there fighting » common enemy with us, as England now ig 
fighting the enemy alone? 

Colonel Liaxonenan. 1 think the greatest cost would bo in oon. 
tinuing what we are doing now, making huge expenditures, billions ¢ 
year, in an effort to carry on what will be probably an unsuccessful war, 

Senator Perrer. As L understood your answer a bit ago, you have 
no emotionalism in your attitude; it is just a cold question of whether 
or not the aid we give England is, from the military point of view, 
fective. Is that correct? 

Colonel Linpseran. | would say that at this time it is necessary 
to (ry to hold emotion in the background. 1 think that has been the 
danger in Ameriea, it has been the danger in Franee and England. 
War must be met by methods which are not emotional. 

Senator Peprer. You do not even favor our throwing our moral 
force against negressor nations when they are doing what we regard 
as wrong? 

Colonel Linprernacn. | am in faver of throwing our moral force in 
whatever direction well, you might say in general terms, in whatever 
direction would heighten the civilization of the world; ves. 

Senator Perrger. Well, that involves what might be culled an emo- 
tional attitude, does it not, to throw your moral force on one side and 
avainst nnother? Is not that what one might call an emotional 
attitude? 

Colonel Linprercu. Yes, sir; but within bounds. — It is the extreme 
of emotions that | think is our danger. 

Senator Perrger. Colonel, Hitler’s declarations and Mussolini’s 
declarations have gone far outside England and France, and even the 
Kuropean continent, have they not? 

Colonel LinprerGu. Tam net sure that TP understand, sir. 

Senator Pepper, T mean, have not they declared objectives that go 
a great deal deeper than even becoming the masters of Europe? 
Have they not put it on an ideological basis? Have they not spoken 
abont the “new order” as against the old? 

Colonel Linprgeran. Yes; Eo think that is true, undoubtedly; but 
after all, sir, that happened at the time of Napoleon, it has happened 
with democraey, Democracy bas had the idea of spreading all over 
the earth. Tt has happened with conumunisor They have the idea 
Mf spreading all over the earth; aud it has vever worked. 
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Senator Perrrr. This is a belligerent and a militant philosophy 
that. Hitler is secking to spread all over the world, do you not. think 30? 

Colonel LinpnerGu. Quite similar to that at the time of Napoleon, 

Senator Perrer., He is trying to spread it Jurgely also in this 
hemisphere, is he not? 

Colonel Linpngran. As the Russians have done; yes. 

Senator Perper. Well, he has had a great deal better success than 
the Russians have had, has he not? 

Colonel Linpnreran, Not in this hemisphere; no, sir. 

Senator Pepper. You do not think the German propaganda has 
been any stronger in this country than Russian propaganda? 

Colonel Linprenan, No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Perren. You do not think the danger from Hitler is any 
greacer than tho danger fram Stalin, that we experience in this 
country? 

Colonel Linpneran. Not internally; and I think our internal danger 
is the greatest. , 

Senator Pepper. You speak of our internal situation, Colonel. 
This is a public hearing that has been going on here for some time, 
is it not? You and aiher witnesses have been permitted to express 
their views openly and publicly? 

Colonel Linpprren. | understand that most of the witnesses have 
been heard in public; yes. 

Senator Perper. Yes; all but Secretary Hull, our Secretary of 
State, and a portion of the testimony of Secretary Stimson. You 
anticipate that there will be debate on the floor, do you not? 

Colonel Lanpneran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Peprer. And you have seen discussion of it in the press and 
in the magazines, and on the public forum and over the radio? We 
are (rying to arrive at our conclusions here by what are called the 
democratic processes, are we not? 

Colonel Linpurren. Right. 

Senator Perrer. Now, you refer in one of your magazine articles— 
I believe in the Commentator- to “them haranguing us about de- 
mocracy’!? 

‘olonel LinppEeranu. | have never written an article for the Com- 
mentator, sir. [think that is a reproduction of my radio address. 

Senator Perrer. Colonel, T apologize. IT have here before me 
Scribner’s Commentator for December 1940, page 69, an article 
headed “A Plea for American Independence,” by Col. Charles A, 
Lindbergh. 

Colonel Linprercu. That, I believe, sir, is a reproduction of » 
radio address. 

Senator Prrrer. In the course of that you use these words: 


They are haranguing us about democracy--- 


democracy is in quotation— 


yet they leave us with less knowledge of the direction in which we are heading 
than if we were citizens of a totalitarian state. 

You really mean that? 

Colonel Linpnercu. Yes, sir. I was speaking about the adminis- 
tration, sir. 

Senator Pepper. Now, whom do you mean by “they”? Do you 
mean the Congress? 

Colonel Lixypperan. The administration. 
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Senator Prerren. Who is “the administration,” in your opinion? 

Colonel Linprercu. Our present Government, sir, 

Senator Perprer., You mean the Congress. 

Colonel Linpreran. What that includes is, I would say, our present. 
Government in all forms. 

Senator Pepper. You mean Secretary of State Hull? 

Colonel Linpserce. Inchiding everyone in tie Government; yes, 
sir, That is the best way J can state it. 

Senator Pepper, You mean President Roosevelt? 

Colonel Lixnnencn. T think to some extent, sir. 

Senator Peprer. To some extent? 

Colonel Luyprercn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pepren. Colonel, is it an accident or a coincidence that a 
great many of your radio speeches came within a few days after the 
President’s speeches on foreign policy? Was that by coincidence or 
design? 

Colonel Linprenan. There has been no connection, sir, 30 far as | 
am concerned, 

Senator Peprer. It was a coincidence? 

Colonel Linpperen. Yes, sir. There has been no connection. 

Senator Perpren, Now, 1 was saying that this decision we are try- 
ing to arrive at here relative to this bill is being arrived at by what 
you call the “democratic process,” is it not? 

Yolonel Linpneren. Largely; yes, sir. 

Senator Peprrer. It is conformable to your views on democratic 
institutions? 

Colonel Linpreran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Preprer. Have you heard of any proceedings like this 
being held in Germany or in Italy? 

Colonel Linpseran, No, sir. 1 think it is quite different. 

Senator Perrver. They do not have open hearings before the 
Reichstag and the Fascist Grand Council, do they? 

Colonel Linppercu. That is what [ understand, sir. 

Senator Perper. You understand they do or do not? 

Colonel Linprerau. | understand that. they do not. 

Senator Perrer. That they do not? That is, except when Hitler 
makes a speech, generally speaking, the German people do not have 
very much information about his course, they do not have these 
hearings and these debates, as we have them here? 

Colonel Linpseran. Well, sir, | think the German people have had 
an clearer idea of where they were heading in regard to war than we 
have in America, sir. 

Senator Perrer. I understood you to say this morning that they 
had pretty well made up their mind upon world conquest when you 
were over there in 1938? 

Colonel Linppercu. And the German people realized that. 

Senator Perren. They realize that? Thev are bent upon. that 
mission, in your opinion? 

Colonel Linpperan, That is what 1 bote re, sir. 

Senator PEprer. What do you regard as the attitude of the Amer- 
ican people toward this crisis, now, avd what is your theory of what 
we should do about it? 

Colonel Linpnercn. Well, sir, I tried to outline my theory. As 
far as the attitude of the American people is concerned ] have no 
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way of judging it except by such information as the polls that are 
taken, und peonle 1 talk to and hear from by mail and otherwise. 

J gather from the polls that about 85 percent of the people in this 
country are opposed to our getting into the war; that a majority of 
the people, not so large as that, but a large majority, are in favor of 
aid to Bri ain short of war. But I believe there is some confusion 
between getting into war and “short of war,” and I think it is essen- 
tial to clarify that. 

I believe, sir, that there are a great many people in this country 
who are using the phrase “short of war’ to make us take steps that 
will inevifably lead us to war; and that, I oppose. 

Senator PEprer. I believe you said this morning that you under- 
stood, and you described in your magazine article, the present policy 
of the German Government as being a struggle for territory and 
nower, In a struggle like that, docs the aggressor nation pay any 
attention to the legal technicalities of the conduct of ifs intended 
victiny? 

Colonel LinpBeran. Oh, I think very litde. 

Senator Pepper. So whether we violate international law or do not 
violate international law is not going to have any influence over what 
Hitler does, is it? 

Colonel Linpbercu, Well, sir, it may have some, but. I have never 
taken a stand on international law. 1 have taken a stand primarily 
on what we could do successfully and safely. 

Senator Prkprrer. Getting back to that question which wo were 
discussing @ moment ago, if England were to collapse, Colonel, the 
way France collapsed, and if a puppet government, unthinkable as it 
now is, were put in charge in ee ee an 

Colonel LinpBERGH. What government, sir? 

Senator Perrer. In England, a puppet goverument-—another 
Laval put in Winston Churchill’s place in England—with that, con- 
dition in the world, would our condition over here be weaker or stronger 
than if now is? 

Colonel LinpBerGu. I put it a little differently, sir. IT should say 
it would be stronger than it would be if we attempted to interfere, 
and I say that. (1) because I do not think we can interfere successfully, 
and (2) be-wuse I do not believe that any system that comes in Europe 
will come without opposition. 

Senator Pepper. Now, Colonel, what do you mean by “interfering”? 
You do not mean sending men, do you? 

Colonel Linnsercn. Well, that would be interference. 

Senator Pepper. This bill does not propose to send men, does it? 
It does not authorize the President. to send men, does it? 

Colonel Lisprercu. No. But I would say this bill is a step in that 
direction, sir. 

Senator Peprer. But the point is it does not authorize the President 
or anybody clsc to send any men from the United States to Europe or 
anywhere else, does it? 

Colonel LinppercuH. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Perper. On the contrary, the Democratic platform defi- 
nitely declared against the sending of men outside the Americas, 
did it not? 

Colonel LinpBerea. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Perrer., And so far as you know there has never been any 
statement contrary to that made by any responsible head of thk _ 
Government, has there? 

Colonel Linpnencu. As far as the platform is concerned, sir, I refe 
back to the Democratic platform of 1932, which I do not believe 
was carried out very carefully, 

Senator Peperr., Well, the subsequent platforms of 1936 and 1949 
at: least have not been inconsistent. with the idea of sending mea, 
have they? 

Colonel Linppercu. Not as yet. 

Senator Peeper. So you are not able to tell this committee of any 
statement or declaration or act, on the part of the President or the 
responsible heads of this Government, wich in this bill contemplate 
or authorizes the sending of men to participate in the war in Europe, 
or anywhere else, have you, outside of this hemisphere? 

Colonel Lixpreran. Not in this bill, sir. 

Senator Peprsn. All right. 

Colonel Linprerch. But Lt have not very much confidence as te 
intent. 

Senator Peprrer, But you are talking about this bill right now, 
You are opposing this bill, are you not? 

Jolonel LinpnerGu. Yes, sir, 

Senator Peprer. And when some other bill comes up, you will 
examine that and attitudinize yourself according to the content of that 
bill, will you not? This hearing is on this particular bill, is it not? 

Colonel] LinpBErnau, Yes, sir. 

Senator Perper. Now, Colonel, do you not know as a matter of 
fact that Secretary Morgenthau came here and testified before this 
comnittee that the British Government. had already committed itsell 
to practically all the orders in this country that it could pay for in 
terms of dollar exchange; you know that. he testified that, do yeu not? 

Colonel Linppercu. Yes, sir; but 1 know that it has been ques- 
tioned by other people. 

Senator Perrrr. All right, that is a question of fact, is it not, as 
to whether the British have the money or do not? And I may add, 
Colonel, that I daresay that even you are not stronger in your resolve ~ 
to make them pay in dollar exchange every dollar that they are able 
to pay than Tam. 

Now, I think that perhaps may represent the sentiment in_ this 
country, but that is a question of fact, and you and 1 do not know 
those figures, and we do not know those facts. Let us just assume 
that this bill is designed to make it. possible for England to buy mate- 
rials in this country when her dollar exchange gives out. If that be 
the principal purpose of it, why, have you objection to that general 
purpose? 

Colonel Linpnpercu. Well, sir, I think that we should consider very 
carefully the reasonableness of asking for some of the West Indian 
islands, which are worth a great deal more to us than they are to 
England, and which are in some ways vital to our defense. 

Senator Perrger. This bill simply provides: 

The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign government receives 
any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be those which the President deems 


satisfactory, and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repayment - 


in kind or property, or any other direct or indireet benefit which the President 
deems satisfactory. 
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You would prefer that the Congress determine the consideration 
received in cach case for the material sent, would you, rather than 
le(ting the President decide that? 

Colonel Linpreran. In each important case; yes, sir. 

Senator Pepren. Now, that being the principal purpose of this bill, 
the idea was simply to facilitate the transfer of materials, and not to 
send the men, was it net? 

Colonel Linprercn. Tn this bill? 

Senator PEprrER. Yes. 

Colonel Linpaencu. | understand so; yes, sir. 

Senator Perper. All right. Now, whether that has some subse- 
quent significance or not is a matter still to be determined, is it not? 
We are already sending materials? 

Colonel Lixprencu. Well, sir, | understood that you raised the 
question, sir. ; 

Senator Perper. I did. I asked if the sending of those materials 
was different in kind from the sort of thing we have been doing in the 
past. We have been sending them our materials, have we not? 

Colonel LinpBeraH. Right. 

Senator Perren. And you said awhile ago, now, you would favor 
them continuing to get these materials as long as our commitments 
lasted. What did you mean by “commitments” in that case? 

Colonel LinpbEran. The promises we made, sir. 

Senator Pepper. Well, suppose we did not make any promises to 
furnish them any given quantities of material, or any materials over 
ay Ee) period of time; then you would favor quitting them, would 
you 
: Colonel LinpperGu. Well, as I say, sir; I was opposed to starting. 

Senator Peprer. And that is entirely upon the premise that it is 
not a good thing from a military standpoint for us to try to keep 
England alive? 

Colonel LinpBerau. It is primarily on the premise that our inter- 
ference in Europe has added to chaos and to loss of life in Furope. 

Senator Peprer. Well now, Colonel, I am sure you have changed 
your ground, there. I understeod you to say that the reason you 
opposed our sending aid to England was not because yuu did not have 
some conviction on this matter, not because you did not think that 
Hitler was an aggressor bent upon conquest of the world, but you 
thought it was weakening the United States if we sent sny of these 
materials outside of our hemisphere; therefore you were against it. 
Was not that what you said? 

Colonel Linprercu. No, sir, I did not say it in that way; and also 
1 said that was one of my reasons, sir. 

Senator Perrer. Oh. Now, you have another reason besides that. 
What. is that? 

Colonel Linpsercu. I would like to go back to the original testi- 
mony, if there'is any question about it, sir. 

Senator Perrer. Well, your other point is that we are responsible 
for bloodshed and continued war; is that right? 

Colonel Linprercu. One of thern; yes, sir. 

Senator Perprr. You think then that we would spare bloodshed 
and that we would improve the condition of the world by letting 
England collapse as soon as possible, so she would make a peace? 

Colonel Lixpsperen. No, sir. I think we have gotten ourselves 
into a very complicated position. I would say we would spare blood- 
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shed and add to the betterment of conditions in the world if we kept 
out of Europe's wars entirely. 

Senator Peprer. iGugland would be weaker without our help than 
they would be with it, would they not? 

Colonel LinppenrGcu. | am inclined to think, sir, and I believe Mr. 
Churchill once said, that if we had not gone into the last war the peace 
would have lasted longer than it did. 

Senator Prerrer. That mdicates that if we de not furnish them 
materials they will collapse; is that right? 

Colonel Linoserenu. Under present conditions? 

Senator Perper. Yes. 

Colonel Linpuercu. Possibly, but 1 believe that now by furnishing 
materials we are simply prolonging the war, not changing the trend 
of it, and that we will be accused of this eventually. 

Senator Peerger. By “prolonging the war” you mean prolonging 
England’s freedom and liberty? 

Colonel Linpuercu. 1 did not get the question. 

Senator Perprn. | say, by “prelonging the war’’ you meun we are 
prolonging England's resistance to Hitler’s effort to conquer? 

Colonel Lanpxeran. ‘There is another side to that, sir. I think, 
as 1 said before, that we are not changing the trend of the war. We 
are prolonging the war, and consequently adding to the bloodshed in 
Europe. 

Senator PErren. Well, the longer we prolong it, the longer England 
remains alive, is not that true? 

Colenel Lanpnercu. Yes, sir; but [am not in faver of purchasing 
time with English blood. 

Senator Perper. Now, I thought you were thinking primarily in 
your statement ebout the defense of America, Now you are putting 
it on an emotional attitude, about Englishmen’s lives. You want us 
to let. England fall, so that we will help England out; is that it? 

Colonel Linppercu. No, sir. 

Senator Pepper. And not to shed any more English blood? 

Colonel Linpnerau. No, sir; I have not said anything like that, sir. 

Senator Perper. I understood you said that by not sending any 
more materials we would weaken them, and by their being weaker it 
would discourage the prolongation of the war, and by “prolonging the 
war” 1 understood you to say you meant England’s continuing her 
resistance; so you would spare English blood at the expense of English 
freedom, would you not? 

Colonel LinpBerau. No, sir; I do not follow you on this; L am sorry. 

Senator Pepper. Well, it is the English you are sympathetic for, 
then, and not the United States that you are thinking about when 
you say that you would like to see this thing over as soon as possible? 

Colonel Linppercnu. | think you can view it from several stand- 
points. T think we must first consider the welfare of our own country 
aud the heritage that we pass on to the coming genorations in this 
country. 

Senator Perper. Yes. ae 

Colonel Linpbercu. But also I think it is very important to con- 
sider what we are responsible for in Europe. 

Senator Pepprer. Yes. 

Colonel Linppercu. And IJ say that I think we will be charged by 
England herself eventually with having added to the bloodshed in 
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} Europe. without changing the trend of the war; and we have had some 

s experience of that. 

| Senator Pepper. You think we will be blamed by England for 

| helping her hold out as long as she could? 

lonel LinpBercH. We were blamed more or less for loaning them 

money in the last war, at least we were called various names for it, and 

[think that sume type of thing will happen in regard to our encourage- 

} ment of the present war, only I think in that case the responsibility 

| we bave will be very much greater. 

| Senator Pepper. Now, if England comes to us through her responsi- 

| blo officials and asks us to let her have this opportunity to defend her- 

elf, to give her the means by which she can defend herself, are you 

| going to deny that aid to her that she asks, on the ground that she 

fF may later change her mind about whether it is good for her? 

Colonel LinpBerau, | would first ask, sir, what her war aims are. 

} Senator Pepper, Well, suppose she said, to keep Hitler from con- 

F guering England? 

| ~ Colonel Linpbercu. The war was declared on an entirely different 

| basis, six. 

(+ Senator Perrer. You assume that to be an historical fact, that war 

| was declared? Did pueend or France send any troops against the 

| Sicefried line before Hitler indicated this policy sbageresion that you 

| described a while ago, which showed his purpose to conquer Europe? 

F Colonel Linpspexrcr. The war was declared, sir, after the German 
attack on Poland, and the point I make, sir, is that there has never 

been any question raised as to what would happen if England were 

simply defending herself, but the war aims that I have heard have 

| involved a restoration of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and various other 
juropean countries. 

Senator Pepper. Do you think that the English Government was 
satisfied, from Hitler’s prolonged course of conduct and eventually 
| his taking the rest of Czechoslovakia after they had given him the 
| Sudetenland at considerable moral sacrifice, indicated a determination 
on his part, the symptoms of which you saw with your own eyes in 
| Germany in 1938, to conquer all he could conquer? Do you not 
think they were convinced that Hitler was out to conquer all he could 
conquer, when he marched into Poland, and that they had just as 
well start as soon as possible defending themselves? 

Colonel LinpgerGs. I think they were probably convinced of that, 
| sir, but 1 think they chose a very inopportune ime to declare war. 

Senator Pepper. Well, that is a matter of judgment? 

Colonel Linpsercu No, sir; I think that is a matter of experience. 

Senator Pspeer. But, Colonel, suppose you were absolutely con- 
vinced that Hitler meant to conquer every nation he was able to 
conquer in the whole wide world; suppose he enumerated, “T am first 
going to conquer Ingland. Then I am going to conquer Africa. 
Then I am going to take Dakar. Then 1 am going to move into South 
America, Phen I am going to move up to Central America, then 
f up to North America, and as soon as it lies within my power, I am 

going to become the conqueror of the earth,”” Suppose by made such 
purpose his declaration, and we saw him carrying out (vse declara- 
tions step by step, would you not think it was reasonable and legitimate 
self-defense to try to stop him somewhere slong the line, when we had 
somebody else to help us? 
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Colonel Linpneran. Well, sir, 1 have never heard an outline like 
that, sir, oven in Mein Kampf. [Laughter.] At the same time, ] 
believe that our primary effort should be to stop it by arming thig 
hemisphere and this continent. 

Senator Perrer. You de not deny that ho has designs on this 
hemisphere? 

Colonel Linpneran. That he hus what? 

Senator Peprer. That he has designs on this hemisphere, 

Colonel Linprerau. [have no reason to think go, and 1 think they 
would be extremely difficult to carry out. , 

Senator Perrrer. You say you have no reason to think he has any 
designs on this hemisphere aes, 

Colonel Linpnercy. Not militarily; no, sir; but I think that isa _ 
secondary considerncion, 1 think we should make ourselves so strong 
that whether he has or not, he cannot carry them through, sir. 

Senator Pepper. You said in your article in the magazine to which 
1 adverted that it is a struggle by the German people to gain torritory 
and power, and you had some otlier things of similar character. You 
said this morning that it was obvious that they were bent upon 4 
career of conquest. Now, why do you think he would stop right at 
the bounds of the continent of Europe and not go ahead, if he were 
able to? 

Colonel Linprenen, Well, sir, I think that undoubtedly they have 
over there more respect for the difficully of invading this continent 
than we have ourselves. 

Senator Prerren. | am not speaking about his ability to achiove 
his sims. 1 am speaking aboutl Nis aims. Do you think the Westen 
Hemisphere is embraced in Hitler’s aims and aspirations? 

Colonel Linppenrce. I doubt it very much, but I do not know, 

Senator Perper. You doubt it? 

Colonel Linprercu. Yes, sir; T doubt it. 

Senator Pepper. Why do you think he has been sonding propa- 
randa and spies and saboteurs and fifth columnists over here? Just 
or the mental exercise? 

Colonel Linpsercn. I do not know how many there are, and I do 
not know what their aims are, but that has been done by other 
countries, for instance Russia. 

Senator Perper. Do vou have any doubt they are here? 

Colonel Linprencu. Some. It has been done by other countries, 
such as Russia, and it is up to us to stop that. 

Senator Pepper. And you want to stop that, you want to weed 
that out, of course? 

Colonel Linprercu. Right. 

Senator Pepper. Have you seen any evidence in South America 
of Hitler’s turning his eves upon that country and that part of the 

continent? 

Colonel Lanpreran. Commercially, but not militarily. I see no 
evidence of a military character; no, sir. 

Senator Pepper. You have seen no evidence down there, where the 
have paid representatives of the German Government trying to 
foment trouble, to propagandize, and to stir up disturbances amo 
those countries, amenable to German policies and German aims, an 
perhaps susceptible to German influence and pressure? 

Colonel Linpperay, I do not doubt that for a minute, sir, but I 
think there is another way to handle it from our standpoint. I think 
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if we cannot hold South America diplomatically and commercially 
and militarily we are a pretty poor country—and I do not think we 


Senator Perrrr. Now, Colonel, how are wo going to hold South 
America? In what way? Are we to do that with your 10,000 air- 
planes that you say we ought to have? 

Colonel Linppencn. | should say 10,000 airplanes under preseat 
wnditions would be sufficient. 

Senator Paerer. You think the 10,000 airplanes can protect tho 
ahole Western Hemisphere against any possible combination of powens 

inst it, do you? 

Colonel Linpenrcu. | should say it would protect the North Ameri- 
can Continent, definitely; aud that if we have an Army and Navy 
equivalent to the air foree we would have with 10,000 service planes 
that would be sufficient to raid any lines of communication to South 
America; but I beiieve that if there is an obvious attempt to construct 
gn army and a nevy abroad to invade South America then we should 
increase our armaments, but L think (hat is going to be too costly to 
make it worth while on the other side. 

Senator Peeper. Now, Colonel, have you read Mr, Walter Lipp- 
mann's article or comments on what is called The Lindbergh Doctrine 
of United States Defense? 

Colonel LinpBERGH. No, sir. 

Senator Pepper. That appeared in the Washington Post on January 
w0, IAL. 

Colonel LixprerGu. No; I have not read it. 

Senator Pepper. Well, if L may poorly interpret the part of it to 
you, Mr. Lippmann points out what he regards as the rallaay in your 
testimony before the House committee. He says that you say that 
we could defend the southern part of the Western Hemisphere against 
any attack that might be leveled against it from the Old World. 

Colonel LINDBERGH. I said against any successful invasion, sir. 

Senator Pepper. Successful invasion? 

Colonel Lixpsercu. Against: any successful invasion of South 
America, 

Senater Pepper. Well. now, I started to say that he says you said 
that could be done by bases that we would have to establish in South 
America. He proceeded to point out that the only way we could 
wrvice those bases would be by sea ard not by land or by air, and 
that vou had overlooked therefore in your reasoning the necessity of 
our being in charge of the sea, because the establishment of the very 
bases that you admitted we had to have to operate from was con- 
diioned upon our having control of the sea, to establish those bases 
and to proteet and maintain them, Now, have you any comment to 
make on Mr. Lippmann’s comment? 

Colonel LinpBerca. I advocated the placing of air bases in the 
northern portion of South America at least, and that of course for the 
protection of the Panama Canal. Now, obviously the reason for 
putting those air bases in is to assist our Navy in holding command 
ofthe sea. Lf we lose command of the sea in the Caribbean and in the 
rieinity of the West Indian Islands, then we are in bad shape; but 
after all, that is why we want the air bases. : 

Senator Pepper. Now, Colonel, you said, ‘If we lose command 
of the sea.” Let me put to you a hypothetical case. 


tee, 
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Suppose Laval becomes the Premier of France; is there any pos. 
sibility in your opinion that he will operate the French Government 
and the French Fleet so as to collaborate with Hitler and his policies? 

Colonel Linpsercu. I think we should tako that into consideration, 
4 senaiot Perrer. Is there a possibility in your opinion that he will 

o that! 

Colonel Linppercu. I do not know, but I say I think we should 
consider that. 

Senator Peprer. That might be said to be a possibility, might it 
not, in view of his present attitude? 

Colonel Linppereu. Considering it from a military standpoint, it 
might be. 

nator Pepper. Now, about 2 years ago it would have secined 
unthinkable that that condition would over have existed iu France, 
would it not? , 

Colonel LinpserGuH, No, sir. 

Senator Perper. You-knew enough about Franco to see that it 
might happen some time? : 

alonal LINDBERGH. Yes, sir. I think that you could look forward 
to very great changes several years ago. 

Senator Perrer. Well, it would have seemed incongruous to most 
people to contemplate that within 2 years after the beginning of this 
war France would be an ally of Hitler against England, would it not? 

Colonel LinppereGu. It certainly would have seemed improbable 
that within 2 years that would happen. 

Senator Perrsr. All right. 

Colonel Linpreren. And it has not happened yet. 

Senator Perrer. Now, let us envision another improbability. Sup- 
pose, as you anticipate apparently from your testimony, particularly 
‘ uA; a not give England continued aid, that Hitler could conquer 
ingland. 

Colonel Linpperau. It is possible; yes, sir. 

Senator Perper. That is a possibility, is it not? 

Colonel LinpsErGH. Possible; yes, sir. 

Senator Pepper. Suppose he is to put a puppet Prime Minister in 
Winston Churchill’s place, as has been indicated ; perhaps, one that will 
be “reasonable,” that will work with Hitler; by the same reasoning 
that might put the British people at the disposal of Hitler also, might 
it not? 

Colonel LinpsBrerGu. Possible; but improbable, [ should say. 

Senator Peprer. That is a possibility, is it not? 

Colonel Linpsercu. | think it is pretty improbable that the British 
people would be turned over to the Germans. 

Senator Pepper. That is what a lot of people said about the French, 
too; is it not, Colonel? 

Colonel Linpberau. Well, there is the British Empire; that is a 
good deal different from the French Empire. 

Senator Pepper. That is quite true, but if that did happen, and 
we take the hypothesis that that might happen in England, and Hitler. 
had at his command cither directly or through these puppet govern- 
ments of his the German Navy, the Italian Navy, the French Navy, 
and the British Navy, leaving out even the Japanese Navy, and leaving 
out any possible combination with Russia, as I understood your state- 
ment a few minutes ago, that would lose for us control of the sens, and 
we would be in pretty bad shape. 
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Colonel Linpspercu. Well, in the first place that would be something 
entirely unique in history, of course. Nothing like that has ever 
happened before at any time. In the second place, that would not 
necessarily lose us the command of coastal waters or waters that are 
within bombing range of our shores, and that is why I say we should 
have sir bases at least in the northern portion of South America. 

Senntor Perper. Now, Colonel, you bave not forgotten 

The CuarrMan (interposing). Just a minute, Senator. Senator, 
the Chair would appreciate it if you could allow some of the other 
Senators to finish their questions, because we obviously cannot take 
quite so much time with each Senator. 

Senator Pevrer. I would be very glad to terminate my questioning 
in just. a few minutes, Mr. Chairman, if that is agreeable to the Chair. 

Let me put it this way, Colonel. I was saying that you have not 
forgotten, have you, that in 1917-18 a combination of the American, 
British, and French, and also the Italian fleets made it possible for 
this country to land over 2,000,000 men on the Continent of Europe, 
did it not? 

Colonel Linpspercu. Well, it was a friendly continent, sir, where 
we landed. 

Senator Pepper. A friendly continent; yes. Now, you deem it 
impossible, if the British, French, Italian, and German Navies were all 
cooperating together, that they might be able to establish bases and 
perhaps even to land troops upon some portions of the southern part 
of the Western Hemisphere? 

Colonel Linppercr. The southern part, sir? That is, in South 
Ameriea? 

Senator Pepper. Yes. 

Colonel Linpnercu. Yes; I] think it is perfectly possible that with 
a heavy combination of forces—which I think is improbable—— 

Senator Pepper. Yes? 

Colonel LinpserGu. That there might be an invasion of the south- 
ern portion of South America. 

Senator Pepper. Yes? 

Coloncl Linprercu. Let us say below a line stretching through 
Venezuela, Colombia, and the Guianas. Now, IJ think that if that 
did happen we could harass the line of communications to a point 
where it would make that invasion impracticable over a period of 
time. 

Senator Prrrrer. Colonel, do you mean, just to follow a comparable 
improbability, that in the next year or two, before we have a chance 
to build our two-ocean Navy 

Colonel Linpsenau (interposing). Oh, I do not think that is likely 
to happen in the next year or two. 

Senator Perver. If England should fall in the next 6 months, that 
might happen in the next year or two, might it not? 

Colonel Linpnercn. Europe is pretty chaotic to organize for un 
attack in this hemisphere within a year or two. 

Senator Perrer. Well, we will not have gone very far toward the 
completion of our two-ocean Navy in 2 years, let alone in 1 year, will 
we? 

Colonel Linnpercu. Right. 

Senator Perper. All right. Now, the last question I was going to 
ask, Colonel, is this: Let us assume from the point of view of our 
country that there is a balancing of interests, there are dangers both 
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ways, there are risks both ways, but that the risk is greater, in money, 
in.materials, to our peace, and to our men, by chancing that England 
shall fall and that all these things might happen that would follow in 
the wake or that could follow in the wake of England’s fall, than for 
us to do what we can, even, in an effort on our part to keep England 
from falling, by the use of materials only, except that we do not get 
back dollar for dollar in exchange for all the materials that we send, 
and that we do to a degree weaken the defense that we have. If we 
balance those two risks, those two possibilities at least, it is not un 
reasonable for a man te come either to your point of view or to our 
point of view, is it? 

Colonel LinpBercu. No, sir. 

Senator Perrer. They are both reasonable and logical courses 
about which honest and reasonable men might have an honest and 
reasonable difference of opinion, are they not, and all of us be equally 
patriotic? i 

Colonel -Linpsuren. I disagree so much with your assumption that 
that it is very difficult. to answer the question. 

Senator Perper. With which of the assumptions do you differ? 

Colonel Lixpnercu. Could you have the first part of it read? 

Senator Peprer. T say this, that faced with perhaps two risks, the 
risk of England falling and the risk to our peace, if one take our point 
of view that the greater risk is against our help‘ng England or the 
greater danger is not in helping England, you will concede that one 
could take that point of view that (he proponents of this bill take and 
still be patriotic and still be sincere, and still love America and still 
want to defend Ameriea, and still do the best they can to accomplish 
that purpose. 

Colonel Linpuercu. Yes; I think there are perfectly honest people 
on both sides, and people who have the interest of this country at 
heart on both sides. T agree with that thoroughly. 

The Cuainman. Senator Green, 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 

The Cusirnman. Senator White? 

Senator Wurre. Colonel, how important do you consider the pos- 
session of Rumanian oil fields to Germany? 

Colonel Linppercu. £ don’t know, sir, how important the oil 
fields are. I should think they are quite important. I know this, 
that there are very large synthetic factories in Germany for gasoline. 
I don’t know the oil picture well enough to estimate the relative 
importance of the Rumanian oil fields. 

enator Wire. Do you know the total of supplies that Germany 
is getting from Rumania? 

Colonel Linpperan. No, sir. 1 do not know what the German 
imports, production, or reserves of oil are. But the actual amount 
of fuel used by aircraft is not as great. as is popularly supposed. If 
you figure out the planes that are flying and the flying hours, it does 
not tuke the amount of fuel that some people believe it does. But 
what the resources are I do not know. 

The Cuamman. Senator Reynolds? 

Senator ReyNo.ps. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Senator Guffey? 

Senator Gurrry. No-questions 

The Cyarrman. Senator Shipstead is not present. 
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Senator Gillette, have you any questions? 

Senator Gitzetre, No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuainman, Senator Nye? 

Senator Nyg, Yes; Mr. Chairman; I have one or two questions. 

Colonel Lindbergh, I think there has been a scrious effort made to 
esuse you to say—although you did not say it--that the existence of 
the neutrality laws of this country were a contributing factor to the 
undertaking to fulfill the ambitions of Mr. Hitler. Do you feel that 
the neutrality laws were an encouragement to any force in Europe in 
the last 6 or 8 years? 

Colonel Lixppercn. No; 1 imagine they were taken into consider- 
ation, but I should say that they were a very small factor in what has 
taken place in Europe. , 

Senator Nyx. You have spoken of your deep feeling that there were 
factors contributed by America that caused France and England to 
feel that we could be counted upon in a rather large way in the event 
they did go to war. Of course, you are unable to put your finger upon 
any proof of any given act by any American representative to that 
end, are you? 

Colonel LinpgeraH. No, sir; I hate no proof to that end. I know 
what the feeling was when I was over there, and I think that feeling 
came somewhat from our press, somewhat from the general attitude 
of various American officials, and somewhat, I believe, from a desire 
on the part of the British and French Governments to allow that 
impression to exist. 

Senator Nyg, You have been asked to suggest what we might have 
done to contribute to the solution of those European problems and 
the avoidance of war. Do you feel that we might have made a 
contribution by refraining from being in the light of being ready to aid 
a given cause In Europe? 

Colonel LixpsBercu. I think so very definitely; yes, sir. 

Senator Nys. One more question. During those months when 
you were in Europe, and particularly in Germany, Colonel, what did 
you encounter, if anything, in the way of evidence of the use of British 
capital at work in the defense program that Germany was engaging in? 

Colonel Linppercn. British capital in the defense program? 

Senator Nye. Yes. 

Colonel Linppercu. I don’t believe I encountered any. But the 
kind of work that I was doing at that time would not bring me into 
contact with it if if existed. 

Senator Nysg. At the time of your visit to Germany, Colonel, what 
was the general surmise as to where the war would be and who would 
be in it? 

Colonel Linpsercnu. The general attitude among the people to 
whom 1 talked in Germany was that the war would be in the east; 
and the inference was Russia. The general attitude was that it 
would not be in the west. 

Senator Nye. That was the German attitude that you encountered? 

Colonel Linpspercy. Yes; 1 don’t know how well informed it was. 
But 1 would say very definitely that that was the impression of a 
majority of the people to whom I talked in Germany. 

Senator Nyx. Then, there was not a preponderance of fecling that 
there was going to be a war in the west? 
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some officials, told me that they did not look for a war in the w. :- 
and that they did look for one in the east. It is very possible that it & 
was for propaganda peor That I cannot tell. “But the impres. & 
sion was that there would not be a war in the west. ; 

Senator Nye. Thank you, Colonel. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. | 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Colonel, I think Senator Pepper, per & 
haps unintentionally, did both you and the country a great servie B 
this morning by going into the matter of that decoration which you B 
received from the German Government, That. is something that ha 
been used in attempts to discredit every statement you have mak & 
and all testimony that you have given. If I-understeod you correctly 
this morning, Colonel, you stated that you had received this decors. 
tion from the German Government without any previous notic | 
whatever. 

Colonel LinpuEnan. Yes, sir; that is right. And I understand th 
American Ambassador did not know about it. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. At a function to which you were in: 
vited by the American Ambassador? 

Colonel Linpnercu. Requested to attend. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. In the American Embassy? 

Colonel Linpsercu. That is right. 

Senator Ciarx of Missouri. At a time when you were being mor § 
or less employed in an attompt to bring about genoraily better re. § 
lationships? 

Colonel LinpspercH. Well, in that instance; yos, sir. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri, Let me ask you, Colonel, whether you § 
aver received any other decorations from any othor country, including 
a Congressional Medal of Honor from this country? — 

Colonel Linpsergn, Yes, sir; in 1927, when I was flying in various § 
countries in Europe and in America, and when flying was in its early § 
days, in a number of instances I was given decorations. | 

nator CLARK of Missouri. As a: matter of fact, isn’t it true that 
out in St. Louis where we live, Colonel, we have a room in the Jofferson § 
Momorial that is almost as large as this room, that is filled up with 
Lindbergh decorations which you gave to the society? 

Colonel Linpperau. I gave them to the society. I wouldn't Say 
that they fill a room quite as big as this one. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. But it is a very large room. 

Now, as to this information which you gave to the British, that J 
was given by you to the American Ambassador to Great Britain, } 
wasn’t it? : 

Colonel Linprenan. Yes, sir. ' 

Senator CLarx of Missouri. And, so far as you know, it was trans- 
mitted to the British at the request of the British Government? 

Colonel Linpperen. I don’t know; and I never asked whether it 
was transmitted to the British. It was cabled to the State Depart- 
ment in America. 

Senator Crarx of Missouri. I can say of my own knowledge that | 
the substance of tho information was transmitted to two committees 
of this Congress by our Ambassador to Great Britain and our Am- 
bassador to France at the joint: meeting of the two committess, 


Colonel Linpperaa. On the contrary, a number of people, includ ; 
ot 
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_ Ambassador Bullitt and Ambassador Kennedy transmitted the 
' jnformation. 


So far a8 you are concerned, you transmitted this information to 


~ the American Ambassador for any proper purpose he might see fit to 
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make of it, Colonel, for the purnose of information? . 
Colonel Linpuercn. Yes; and after that, at the request of some of 


: the English officials, I gave a part of the information to various offi- 
R cials in England. 
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Colonel Linpgtrau. No, sir. in 
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decorations, Colofte], it might be a good time to clear up y 
matter, a method chat jms been used to discredit you in thi 
While it is well known“that the employment of “ 
prevalent in Washington, fre e highest offigiade ap tly 
an effort has been made to discredi efter every radio s u 
made or every appearance as a witness by suggesting that s y 
else was writing the speeches for you and preparing your statement or 
collaborating with you. It was started by saying that Fulton Lewis 
had written the first broadcast, and then finally there was a very 
sinister implication on the part of some of my colleagues in this body 
over the radio as to who was writing your speeches and revising them. 
Do you mind telling whether you ever use any collaborators or 
‘ghost writers” in the preparation of speeches or writings? 

Colonel LinpBercH. My wife assists me, but nobody else has taken 
any important part in the writing of my addresses. To be specific, 
I always like to have my wife jook over them. But beyond that 
nobody has written a paragraph in all the addresses that I have given. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Colonel, it was after you had received 
this decoration from the German Government that you were called 
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into active service and you put in some months as an active technical 
adviser of the Air Force of the United States Army, wasn’t it? 

Colonel LinpBercu. Yes. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You were called into active service 
after it was well known that you had received the decoration at the 
American Embassy, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Linpbercu. Yes. I think it was May 1939 when I entered 
active service. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. In your original statement this morn. 
ing you spoke of the present weakness of the American Air Forco, 
Can you give any aniptification on that statement? 

Co oiiel LinpBenGcx. Only in general, sir. 1 feel that it is better 
for me not to attempt to give details of the American Air Force, and 
that that should come from the Chief of the Air Corps. But it is 
well known in the industry that most of our production has been gent 
abroad; and it is well known that the planes that wo have today are, 
in most cases, obselescent planes. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Three hundred of them were sold; and 
we couldn’t even give them away. 

Colonel Linpsercu. I read this morning about their being refused 
by Greece. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. This was a case of the Greeks refusing 
gifts, wasn’t it? 

Colonel LinpBerGcu. Yes. 

Senator Cirark of Missouri. In general, Colonel, what do you con- 
sider the state of our air force to be? 

Yolonel Linppercu. As I say, I think if is in a deplorable condition. 
The only reason why we have any degree of safety is because we have 
an ideal position to defend. But the actual condition of our air 
foree is that. we have ineredibly few modern aircraft. 

Senator Clark of Missouri. We have been transferring the great 
bulk of our production of the more modern aircraft to Great Britain 
while retaining the old planes for ourselves? 

Colonel Linpperan. Yes, sir. 

Senator CiuarKk of Missouri. Something was said about—Senator 
Pepper asked you about the policy of the bill... Don’t you think it is 
a fair assumption in reading the bill that the bill, instead of being 
bill to promote national defense, might be denominated “a bill to 
denude national defense’’? 

Colonel LinpBperGu. As J] said, I think it weakens our country 
rather than strengthens it. 

Senator CLhark of Missouri. If IT understoed your statement cor- 
rectly, Colonel, it was that you object to transferring to any foreign 
power anything that we need for our own defense. 

Colonel Linppercu. That is right. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. What would be our position if we put 
all of our ships on one ecard and transferred to Great Britain all of the 
weapons that we need for our own defense, and Great Britain were to 
fall? Wouldn’t those yery weapons be used against us? 

Colonel Linprercu. They could very easily be; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Isn’t it a fact that after tho fall of 
France, Colonel, airplanes that we had furnished to France were 
actually used against Great Britain? 
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Colonel Linpperau. That is what I understand; ves. 

Senator Cuanx of Missouri. And there is nothing to prevent a 
situation where the very destrovers that we have transferred to Great 
Britain, or anything else that might be transferred, might: be used 
against us? 

Colonel Linpsercu. In an invasion or an attempted invasion of 
this country today I think you would find some American equipment 
being used against us. As I say, [ think an invasion at the present 
time is out of tho question. i 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. That is all, 

The CHarrMan. Senator Glass, have you any questions? 

Senator Grass. | might say, Mr. Chairman, that 1 would like to 
get through with this business before we are in danger, But. the 
present trend is such that we will be invaded and captured before we 
get through talking about it. 

{ think this committee would like to know—at least, I would— 
what personal contaet. with the various units of the Army vou have 
had that enables you to give us expert advice? 

Colonel Linppencu. Well, sir; I have purposely avoided close 
contact with the Air Corps since September 1939 because I did not 
want to have any question arise as to using confidential information. 
All IL can say, sir, is that I gave my beliefs and my opinions here, with 
whatever background I have in aviation. 1 offer them only as 
opinions, and nothing else. 

Senator Giass. I accept your testimony as to aviation; that is, I 
accept them as far as I know anything about it. 

But what artillery experience have you had? 

Colonel LinpnerGn. Very little; sir. 

Senator Grass. What infantry experience have you had? 

Colonel Linpsercnu. Slight. Most of my experience has been in 
aviation—commercial aviation. 

Senator Guass. In aviation? 

Colonel LinpBerGu. Yes. 

Senator Guass. You don’t think the artillery and the infantry have 
any material part in a war? 

Colonel Linpnerau. I think they have a tremendous part, yes. 
They are inseparable from success. 

Senator Guass. I think so, too. But I understood from your 
testimony that you think only aviation decides the battles of an army. 

Colonel Linpbercu. No, sir; not at all, I have confined my 
testimony to aviation because I believe that is the field I know best. 

Senator Guiass. Because you know that best? 

Colonel Linpprercu. And I believe it would be futile to go into a 
war without infantry, artillery, the Navy, and all of the other branches. 

Senator Guass. Does England rely upon air power? Well, did 
you ever have ary personal experience on battleships? 

Colonel Linpbercu. Practically none. 

Senator Grass. And auxiliary sca weapons? 

Colonel Linpbercu. Practically none. The only experience I 
have had relating to that, I would say, is as to the effect of the German 
Air Force off the coast of Norway and the reports that have come in 
about that, and about the engagements in the North Sea, and in the 
Mediterranean. 
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Senator Guass. You were in Germany for several years, or you 
were in Germany from time to time during several years. Do you 
think they told you anything that they did not want you to know, 
or let you see anything that they did not want you to see? 

Colonel LinpnerGu. No, sir; I certainly do not. 

Senator Guass. Well, I don’t either, You say vou think this 
country encouraged the war in Europe? 

Colonel Linnnreran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Guiass. What did it ever do to encourage it? 

Colonel Linppercu. Well, sir, as I say, the people in Europe very 
definitely had the impression that we would eventually enter the war. 
I think that came partly from what was in our newspapers in America, 
partly from representatives of our Government, and partly from 
American people who went to Europe. However it came about, there 
was that impression. And I can liken it somewhat to the obvious 
attitude here today which opposes any negotiated peace. 1 should 
say our attitude in America is well known in Europe. In some cases 
the spread of this knowledga is encouraged by European governments. 

Senator Guass. Suppose we have a negotiated peace; what assur- 
ance have you or what assurance has anybody else that Hitler would 
keep the peace? Hasn’t he lied about every agreement that he has 
ever made since Munich down to the present time? 

Colonel Linpsercu. The last thing in the world that I advocate is 
peace based upon promises. 1 advocate peace based upon realities. 
As I say, all that we can depend upon is our own strength. 

Senator Giass. From the testithony here tho last day or two | 
think we might just as well surrender right away. 

Colonel Linpseran. I am opposed to that. 

Senator Giass. Why not? You say we can’t win the war. 

Colonel Linppercu, In Europe. But 1 think we ean hold this 
hemisphere with great strength. 

Senator Grass. Are finances a great strength in a war? 

Colonel Linpnercu. Undoubtedly. But [ have heard so many 
prophesies about finances that I am skeptical about that. For 
instance, I might say that about 10 years ago I sat at a table in New 
York City with several of the leading bankers of the country. Those 
men were telling me how it would be impossible for Japan or Italy to 
last many more years—they said 2 or 3 years, to be exact—because 
there would be a financial collapse. That was 9 or 10 years ago. 

Senator Grass. Hasn’t there been a financial collapse in Germany? 

Colonel Linpsercu. I said in Japan or Italy. They said Japan 
and Italy would collapse. 

Senator Guass. Well, I am talking about people who are fighting 
now. You ean’t wage war without money, can you? 

Colonel LinpBerGu. It seems to me that Germany has waged war 
without money. But I am not an economist and cannot. enter into a 
diseussion of that type. 

Senator Guass. But that element enters into the decision in a war, 
doesn’t it? 

Colonel LinpBercr. But what concerns me as a layman and not 
an economist, and without experience in economics, is this: I heard 
these prophecies about what would happen in Italy and in Japan and 
in Germany, and Germany went through what. seemed national bank- 
ruptey, but she has emerged as the strongest military power in the 
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world. Now, 1 don’t understand why on a financial basis; but I know 
that it has happened. 

Senator Gass. No; and I don’t understand it from a financial 
basis, cither. But Germany repudiated all of her indebtedness, even 
to her own people. That is the reason why she is able to conduct a 
warnow. But that cannot continue forever, can it? 

Colone, LinpsercH. No; but it has continued almost. too long 
already. 

Senator Guass. And entirely too long. But, as I say, Germany 
cannot continue fighting a tremendous war with the balance of the 
world without any financial resources, can she? 

Colonel LinpBercu. Well, I give way to you on the financial 
question. 

Senator Guass. That is an important question. 

Colonel Ianppencu. I think the danger is obvious, regardless of 
finances. I don’t know how long she can continue. But I have 
seen these things happen over a period of years, when the best financial 
people T have bad acquaintance with said that it could not be. 

Senator Grass. I don’t think it can be much longer. You said 
that we have encouraged war in Europe. Have you ever read a 
statement. by the President of the United States that did not explicitly 
declare that he had no idea of doing anything that would cause us to 
send any of our boys to fight a war abroad? 

Colonel Linpgercu. Yes; but I have watched what has taken place 
in this country since the so-called quarantine speech that the 
President gave in Chicago, and I fecl that we have been moving closer 
and enact to war from that time on, and I am alarmed about the 
trend. 

Senator Grass. You think the President has changed his mind or 
might change his mind? 

Colonel Linpperan. I think it is possible. 

Senator Grass. Yes; aud so do I. I don’t mean to say, as would 
be inferred from the noise of this crowd, but I think he is going to. 
I think he might; but I hope he will not. 

But have you ever heard of or have you ever seen anything that 
Congress has done that has not been opposed to sending our boys 
abroad in a war? 

Colonel Linppercu. That is, as far as the actual issue is con- 
cerned. But these so-called steps short of war I believe will lead us 
to war if we continue to take them. 

Senator Guass. Will it lead us to war if the Congress of the United 
States—which alone is authorized by the Constitution to declare 
war--refuses to declare war? 

Colonel Linppercu. I think it is possible that incidents of war 
tan be created. That is how wars seem to start. It is possible that 
we will be thrown into the war by an incident without Congress 
q having anything to do with it. 

Senator Gusss. That happened in the first World War, didn’t it— 
in incident, the sinking of the Lusitania, and the declaration by Ger- 
many that she was going to sink ships regardless? 

Colonel Linpsercu. Yes. 

Senator Gass. What reason have you for supposing that a nation 
that has violated every obligation that it had made at Munich, that 
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lied about the whole thing throughout down to the present time 
would not. violate a negotiated treaty if we should make one? 

Colonel Linpuercn. I don’t make that supposition, sir. T say, in 
the firat place, that I think the conditions of peace that can be ob. 
tained by a continuation of the war will be worse than thoso that can 
be obtained today. I do not advocate relying upon promises by any 
nation. JF think that would be-s great error. | advocate making a 
negotiated peace based upon such realitics that there will be no 
attempt and no desire on the part of nations to break it. And T think 
it should be backed by military force. 

Senator Grass, If you think there is no danger of Hitler's attempt. 
ing an invasion of the Western Hemisphere, why do you think Con. 
gress should sit here and appropriate billions of dollars of tho tax. 
payers’ money to prevent such a thing? 

Yolonol Linprercn. I think there is no danger, sir; as I have said, 
provided we build and maintain reasonable armed forces. If we have 
no armed forees I think we might be in danger of invasion. But | 
think our strength is suflicient, with reasonable armed forces, to 
prevent it. 

Senator Grass. What do you mean by “reasonable armed forces"? 
Do you think Congress has been unreasonable in spending tho billions 
of dollars? 

Colonel] Linnperau. I think it would cost less than is now being 
appropriated, Senator, to maintain an adequate defense for this 
hemisphere. For instance, 1 think 10,000 in-lino fighting planes 
would be adequate at this time for our safety. I think that is enough, 

Senator Grass. Do you think 10,000 American planes would be 
sufficient to defeat 40,000 German planes? 

Colonel Linpzeranu. In this hemisphere, I think so. I think 
10,000 American planes would be sufficient to defeat more than 40,000 
of the type that they now have on the other side, because there is the 
question of attack and defense. We have the advantage of defense, 

Senator Guiass. Colonel, I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to what you have had to say. And there is but one thing that T want 
to say: I believe, like David Harum, in the Golden Rule—‘Do unto 
others as they would do unto you. But do it-first.”.. And I would do 
it first. That is my view. I am the only person I know of who is in 
favor of war. I don’t think this country has done a thing or said a 
thing to justify the statement that we encouraged the war in Europe. 

And, moreover, Colonel, do you think that by going over to Europe 
from time to time over a period of 3 years that you could ascertain | 
the real sentiment of the people of Europe? 

Colonel Linpnercu. I was only expressing my opinion based upon 
the trips that I made. I tried to make that clear. 

Senator Guass. But I am asking you whether or not you think that 
was adequate information? 

Colonel Linpnercu. No; I think it is not adequate information. 
But T think we must put together the various sources of information 
that we have. And I believe I had certain experiences in Europe that 
ean be of use. That is all that I offer. 

Senator Grass. And you feel qualified to come here as an expert 
and tell the United States what she shall do? 

Colonel Linppercu. I came here by invitation of this committee, 
not by my request. 
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Senator Guass. Yes; and I‘wanted you to come. I was very 
anxious that you should come. And I listened to your testimony 
with x great deal of interest, not only to you personally but to every- 
body who has appeared here. And 1 have not heard a single solitary 
thing that has changed my mind, and I don’t expect to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator Byrnes? 

Senator Byrnes. I have no questions. 

The Cramman. Senator Shipstead was absent a few minutes ago 
when his name was ealled. He says he has a few questions that he 
would like to ask. 

Senator SuipsreaD. Colonel, you visited many countrics in Europe? 

Colonel LinpBrerax. Quite a number; yes, sir. 

Senator Surpsreap. I assume you have opportunitics to see other 
countries than Germany and to inspect their aviation systems and 
production? 

Colonel Linpsercu. Yes; I saw some of the aviation in a number 
of countries there. 

eo MOr Surpsteap. What countries did you have opportunity to 
study | 

Galonal Lainpsereu. In Germany, in France, to some extent in 
England, and in Czechoslovakia, and to a lesser degree in Italy, 

Senator Surpsteap, When you went to France how did you happen 
to go there and how did you have an opportunity to inspect their 
avintion? 

Colonel LinpBerex. In France 1 was requested to inspect some of 
their aviation and discuss the European aviation,situation by the 
French Minister of Air. 

Senator Suipsreav. By the French Minister of Air? 

Colonel Linpberan. Yes. 

Senator Surpsreap, Did you see our Ambassador over there, Mr. 
Bullitt? 

Colonel LinpBrercu. Yes. 

a SuirsteAp. What arrangement did you make or did he 
make! 

Colonel LinpBercGu. He told me that he would be glad for me to 
look at practically anything they had in France. For one reason, 
they were anxious to obtain a comparison between their aviation and 
the German aviation at that time. I went to a number of factories, 
and I discussed the European military aviation situation with various 
officials in France, 

Senator Suipsteap. Did anybody accompany you? 

Colonel LinpBercGu. In France? 

Senator Suresreap. Yes. 

Colonel LinpgperRGH. On some occasions they did in France and on 
some occasions I went alone. In most countries I went with the 
American military attaché or air attaché, 

Senator Suipsteap, Were you accompanied by our military 
attaché in France? 

Colonel LinpperGcH. On one or two occasions, yes. Less in France 
than any other country. 

Senator Surpsteap. Did our military attaché accompany you on 
these inspection tours in Germany? 

Colonel Linpbercu. In Germany always, with one exception, 

Senator Suipsteap. Always in Germany with one exception? 

Colonel Linnnerau. Yes. 
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Senator Suipsteap. When was that? 

Colonel Linpperou. ‘That was when | went to the Air Force Experi. 
mental Station in Rechlein. LI had been invised to go up thore to see 
the newest German bomber, the Junkers 88. The German officials 
took the stand that if our air attaché went on that trip that they 
would have to invite the air attachés of various other nations, but if 
I went alone, it would not be necessary todo so. So on that trip] 
went alone. 

Senator Surpsteap. That is the only time they showed you anything 
without your being accompanied by our military attaché? 

Colonel Linpperacu. Yos, sir. As a matter of fact, I want to make 
a correction. It was not on the oceasion when I saw the Junkers 88, 
but it was on an occasion previous to that when | went to Rectilein 
alone. It was the previous year. 

Senator SHresrean. Were you given opportunity to inspect tho air 
force facilities of Russia? 

roloncl LinpBerGH. To a lesser degree. They are very cautious in 
Russia. But | went to two factories in 1938 and to several of their 
other aviation establishments. 

Senator Suirsreap. L believe you have stated that you went to 
England at the request-of our American Ambassador in Londen? 

Colonel Linppercu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Suipsteap. Did anybody else ask you to come over to 
England? 

Colonel Linpnercx. Not to come over, When I was there [ was 
requested by some of the British officials to discuss the Europoan 
aviation situation with them—and various people in England. 

A pena Surpsreap, You told them what your observation had 
een 

Colonel Linpreran. As far as I could; yes. I had told every 
country I visited in Kurope that I did not want to see anything that] 
could not communicate to this country, to the United States. And 
whenever I left a nation in Europe I usually asked what, if anything, 
they preferred that J not say to other European nations. ‘There were 
very few restrictions, but there were some. And those I observed. 

Senator Suirsrrap. You spoke about the decoration that you got 
from Germany. You have had decorations from many other coun- 
tries, have you not? 

Colonel Linnppercu. A number of others, particularly in 1927 and 
1928 when J was flying internationally. 

Senator SuipstEAD. When you were over there did you see decora- 
tions given to anybody else? 

Colonel Linppercu. At that time; yes; that is, in the period 1927 
and thereabouts, 

Senator Suipsreap. To whom did they give them? 

Colonel Linpnerex. Krom whom? 

Senator Suipsteax. To whom did they give them? 

Colonel Linppercu. Oh, I misunderstood you, Senator. You 
mean in Germany? 

Senator SuiesrEap. Yes. 

Colonel Linppercu. At that time they gave a similar decoration 
to the French Ambassador. 

Senator Suipsteap. The French Ambassador? 
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Colonel Linppercu. Yes; but not the same evening, 

Senator SHIpSTEAD. Lt is quite usual in foreign countries, is it not, 
to give decorations to distinguished visitors, and so on? 

‘olonel Linpsercu. I believe so. 

Senator Surpsteap. You wero asked to go to this dinner; you 
went at the request of our American Ambassador? 

Colonel Linpuexcn. Yes, Senator, 

Senator SHuvsteaD. For the purpose of facilitating his invitation 
to officials of the German Government that he would like to meot? 

Colonel Linpupren. I believe it was about at that time; yes. The 
request. was, as 1 remomber it, that 1 attend tho dinner in order to 
erento an opportunity to bring. closer rolationships between the 
American enibaeay in Berlin and the Gerinan Government. 

Senator Surpsteap. Do you know what the attitude was thon? 

Colonel Linpperax. Of course, that was shortly after Munich. 
The genoral attitude in Europe at that time seamed to be an attempt 
to smooth out international difficulties. There was a general trend 
in that direction, 

Senator SaipsreEaD. What was the occasion for your being in 
Germany at that time? 

Colonel Linppercu. The occasion of my being in Germany at 
that time was to attend a scientific convention, which is called the 
Lillienthal Conference. 

Scnator SHipsteap. That had somothing to do with aviation? 

Colonel Lryppercn. Yes; it had to do entirely with aviation. 

Senator Surestrap. You met tho aviation force of the German 
Government? 

Coloncl LinpBperGH. Yes. 

Senator Suipsteap, The head? 

Colonel LinprercnH. Yes, 

Senator SuipsTeap. The occasion was when? 

Colonel Linprereg. At the dinner at the Embassy. He was the 
guest of honor. 

Senator SuHirsteAD. Did you consider that that “quarantine” 
speech made at Chicago in 1937 was a provoking specch? 

Colonel Linpsercu. Yos; I do 

Senator SurpstEap. The Presi 
tining dictators? 

Colonel LinpBercu. That is my recollection. 

Senator Snipsreap. Our understanding of “quarantining” is that 
when we quarantine a house you put a notice on the door that people 
must keep out and people must not leave the house, and sometimes 
they put a policeman in front to see that nobody comes in or goes out. 
To quarantine a nation we would have to do the samo thing with a 
nation, wouldn’t wo? 

Colonel Linpserau. I should think so; yes. 

Senator SurpsrEaD. Wouldn’t that be provocative of war? 

Colonel LinpBerGu. | think it was. I think it was a step in the 
direction of war. 

Senator Surpsreap. A good many questions have been asked you, 
Colonel, about good morals and morality in international relations. 
Do you think it is casicr to get morality in international affairs than 
in domestic affairs? 


dent said something about quaran- 
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Colonel Linpperen, No, sir; | shouldn't think so offhand. Of 
course | feel very strongly that our primary interest and our primary 
obligation is in domestic affairs. 

Senator Surpsreap. And this question of international morals has 
been brought in. In your opinion, thore aro a lot of sinful people in 
foreign countries as well as in our own. 

Colonel Linpurran, Yes, 

Senator Suresteap. Do you think it would be possible for us with 
our Navy and air forces to try to abolish immorality and sin? 

Colonel Linpnercu. | don’t see how it is possible for this country 
to impose our ideals upon tho rest of the world. For instance we have 
a population of 130,000,000 people, England has a population in the 
British Empire of, let us say, roughly 70,000,000, and together wo 
would have to go up against Germany with a population of 80 or 
90 million, Russia with possibly 180,000,000, Italy with 40,000,000, 
and we don’t know where France will stand in tne future; and Japan 
has 70,000,000 or so. I don’t see how it is possible for us to impose 
our ideology on those populations, sareieltaily when every nation 
L have mentioned is more strongly armed than we are at the present 
time by quite a margin. 

Senator Surrsteap. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman, Colonel Lindbergh, the committee thanks you for 
coming down here. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. May I ask one more question, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The Caairman. All right, Senator Clark. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Colonel, Senator Glass asked you if 
you thought your visits over to Germany over a period of about 6 years 
qualified you as an expert to come and face this committee on the 
state of general conditions in Germany, Are you acquainted with a 
great American public figure who for 6 days only has visited various 

ubs and places in a foreign country and is about to return here next 
Moniay to testify as an expert on conditions in Engiand? 

I shall not insist upon an answer. 

The Cuamman. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. Colonel, I understand that you are of the fixed 
opinion that Germany cannot be defeated except by an actual invasion 
of the continent. 

Colonel Linppercn. I think that itisimprobable. Of course, there 
is the question of an economic collapse. I have qualified my state- 
ments in general by saying that I did not believe an invasion was 
possible unless a collapse came first. And I see no sign of that. 

Senator Murray. You think the only way the war could end would 
be through the actual invasion of the continent? 

Colonel Linpsercn. 1 should think so. 

Senator Murray. Therefore, you are in favor of a negotiated 
peace? 

Colonel Linpnereu, That is one of the reasons; yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. Of course, a peace negotiated at this time would 
be equivalent to a peace based upon force? 

Colonel Linopercu. Well, sir, I think peace negotiated now would 
be more advantageous for Britain than a peace after this war continues, 

Senator Murray. That may be truce. But, still, a peace negotiated 
at this time would not have any lasting effect? 
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Colonel Lixpseran. It depends upon how much reality was behind 
it. 

Senator Murray. What do you isean by ‘reality behind iV’? 

Colonel Linpneran. I should say that a peace negotiated, Senator, 
to be effective would have to carry terms that ould make it undesir- 
able for cither side to break them. 

Senator Murray. And that: could not be expected in a peace that 
would be negotiated at this time, because Hitler would not agree to 
anv such terms? 

Colonel Linpperan. Well, | don’t know about that. As L say, 1 
think the peace that could be negotiated now is better than any that 
can be obtained by a continuation of this war. 

Senator Murray. Suppose by some assistance Great Britain were 
enabled to build up its air foree so as te be able to contest the suprem- 
acy of the air with Hitler; wouldn't that in itself tend to bring the 
war to an end? 

Colonel Linpperan. In the first place, 1 do not believe the British 
are in a position to do that geographically and from various other 
standpoints that 1 tried to outline in my statement. 

Senator Murray. But if it were possible to do it through assist- 
ance from this country, to so strengthen themselves in the air as to 
make it possible for them to fight Germany to a standstill, without 
accomplishing a complete victory through invasion, wouldn’t that be 
a better situation upon which to base peace on negotiation? 

Colonel LinpperGn. A large part of the base upon which I stand 
is that I do not believe that England geographically, industrially, and 
otherwise, even with American help, will be able to create an air 
strength m the small area of the British Isles that can equal, to say 
nothing of exceed, the German air strength based upon the con- 
tinent of Europe. I think that is one of the important. elements we 
should consider in deciding what is to be done. 

Senator Murray. If England’s air force should be so strengthened 
as to enable her to visit upon the people of Germany the same kind 
of punishment that the Germans are visiting on the British Isles at 
the present. time, wouldn’t that have a tendency to create a condition 
in Germany that would make them feel it desirable to have peace? 

Colonel Linpgerau. It would, sir, But I believe that that is not 
possible. 

Senator Murray. You do not. think it is possible? 

Colonel Linpserau. No; I think that even with our assistance it 
is practically impossible to build an air strength in the small area of 
the British Isles that equals the German air strength. As I say, 
anything that we send has to cross the ocean-—not only the airplanes 
but. the fuel and equipment for them. They would be concentrated 
ina small geographical area, which in itself is a great disadvantage. 
The German coast line and that under German control extends around 
England in practically a semicircle, and behind that there can be 
any number of bases, 

In addition, Germany now has a much greater air foree; and English 
aviation facilities, factories, and so on, are being bombed and have 
heen bombed. J don’t see how we could establish in England an 
air strength equal to the German air strength unless some miracle takes 
plaee and there is a collapse in Germany. 
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Senator Murray. Wouldn’t the supply of gasoline have some bear. 
ing on that subject? 

Colonel Linpneran, Certainly. 

Senator Murray. If Germany should find itself menaced through 
the failure to get sufficient supplies of gasoline, wouldn’t that offset 
the advantage which she has hy tho greater number of planes? 

Colonel Linpnercn, If that happened; yes, it would. But, on the 
other hand, the British must carry their gasoline to England in ships, 
The Germans do not have to do that. So far as gasoline is concerned, 
the amount that is ured is less than the popular conception. There is 
not such a huge amount of gasoline used in these bombing raids. 

Senator Murray. Then your view is that the situation is hopeless 
and that Groat Britain might as well give in now and take what terms 
she can possibly get through a negotiated peace? 

Colonel LinpbEran. | don’t believe that we in this country should 
dictate the terms of a peace to Britain or to anyone in Europe, whether 
or not we could. 1 do believe that our attitude over hero should be a 
receptive one to a negotiated peace, because I think we are encouraging 
England to carry on the war, which Iam persuaded she cannot win. 
And I say that not indicating that she is going to be invaded. I don’t 
know about that. But 1 don’t think England can invade the Con- 
. tinent of Europe successfully. 

Senatar Murray. | think a good many of us are in favor of a 
negotiated peaco, a peace negotiated that would be based upon some 
elements OE nistiee: But a pence that could be negotiated at the 
present. time, it seems to ino, would be an entirely one-sided proposition 
and would give no results whatever, aud that it would be a fatal thing 
for the world to permit Britain to collapse now. . 

Colonel LinpBerGu. If I may cite an example, I heard exactly the 
same discussion and argument in France. And I agree with you 
that a peace could not be negotiated now that would be considered 
just on our standards in America. But I believe that England would 
be better off. And, as I say, I hesitate to suggest what England should 
do. I think that is up to England. But since we are considering it 
here in America, I believe England would be better off by negotiating 
peace now rather than continuing the war, just as 1 thought France 
would be better off by negotiating a peace or, rather, by not entering 
the war in the first place. Certainly France could not be much worse 
off than she is now. 1 took the same stand in France, so far as Thad 
any right to, and [ think that in the instance of France it is borne out 
now that her conditions could not have been worse if she had not 
declared war. 

Senator Murray. Then if we give no help whatever to the British 
they will eventually be completely defeated and the peace that will 
result will be a peace based upon [litler’s desire. 

Colonel LinpperGu. I have not advocated giving no help. I say 
we should live up to the commitments we have made. 

Senator Murray. ‘Those commitments are exhausted or they will 
be exhausted shortly. 

Colonel Linpsercu. [ think we should be very cautious about 
making more commitments, because my personal opinion is that it 
will not change the trend of the war but will lead to additional blood- 
shed. If those commitments were to assist Mngland to negotiate a 
better peace, I could see some possible constructive result. But up 
to the present time she has not even stated her war aims. 
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Senntor Murray. That is what I am interested in. IT am_inter- 
ested in a peace that will be based upon justice and not upon vietory, 
because it seems to me that if Hitler succeeds in completely defeating 
Britain, then we will have nothing but a peace based totally upon 
force; und it would be very dangerous to us here in this country. 
For that reason it seems to mo that we would be following the correct 

licy in rendering whatever aid we ean to the British in order to 
enable thom to withstand this threat on Hitler’s part to invade Eng- 
land, tha is, until she sueceeds in getting herself into a position where 
she can negotinte a fair peace. 

Colonel LANDBERGH. The last thing in the world that I want is to 
see England fall. That is one reason why I opposed this war, even 
before it started, in every way Icould. I felt that way about England 
and about France. 

| have suggested two guiding policies with regard to aid: Tirst, 
that we should give no aid that would involve us in war. ‘That has 
been the understanding of the people of this country. It is easy to 
violate it. It can be violated without going beyond the present laws. 
It is very easy to create an incident that will bring war. 

Second, 1 think we should give no aid that would reduce the strength 
of onr own country. 

Senator Murray. Of course, the old saying that “While there is 
life there is hopo” is true with reference to Great Britain. As long 
as she can hold out and develop and strengthen her air force, she feels 
that sho would be better able to get terms that would be reasonable. 

Colonel] Linppercn, As I say, I don’t think there is much pcs- 
sibility of the British air strength equalling the German air strength. 
But there is another way of locking at it. 1f we encourage Englerd 
to do this thing, hoping for more help than has ecmc—and she kas 
hopes for more help than has come—then. that may leave her in a 
worse position to negotiate peace than she would otherwise be in. 
And personally 1 believe that she would not have entered the war, 
as she did, if she had not expected more assistance from America 
than we have sent. 

Senator Murray. In other words, you think we made a mistake 
as to the embargo provisions of the Neutrality Act? You think we 
make a mistake when we did that? 

Colonel LinprercuH. Yes; and before that, when we allowed the 
impression to grow up in Europe that we would sent more assistance 
as time passed. 

Senator Grass. Who should begin the negotiated peace? 

Colonel Linpueren. 1 think that is entirely up to Europe. I only 
advocate in America a receptive attitude to a negotiated peace. 

Senator Guass. Have you any conception that Germany wants 
peace? 

Colonel Linpbercn. [ don’t. know; but I den’t think the question 
las been probed. So far as I know, no war aims have been stated. 

Senator Giass. Germany has stated her war aims pretty definitely. 

Colonel Linpsercu. 1 don’t know what they are. 

Senator Grass. | don’t know how much more definitely they could 
be stated. They took five or six helpless nations. 

Colonel LinpBeran. I agree that they have been enacted; but I 
don’t believe the war aims have been stated by either side. 
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Senator Grass. Have you any valid reason for believing Title | 


would observe a negotiated peace, if one were made? 

Colonel Lanpuencu, As I say, T would be utterly opposed to relying 
upon promises, 

Senator Guass. How else are you going to negotiate, except by 
relying upon promises? , 

Colonel Linpperan. I think peace should be negotiated with s 
background of realities, such as were not considered at the time of 
Versailles, for example. I don’t think you can have a Polish corridor 
in any peace that is negotiated if it is to be suceessful. And it is 
doubtful if you can have minorities like in Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Guass. I have heard a good many of those things. But 
I don’t think [ could stop it, and I don’t think you could. I don't 
think you are going to make peace; and I don’t think Hitler is either, 
[ don’t think he wants any peace. 

Would it be favorable to England or to Great Britain to propose 4 
nevoliated peace? 

Colonel Linpueranu. I don’t think so. But { think if the war goes 
on the peace will be worse than it would be now. As an example of 
that L cite France. 

Senator Guass. The nation proposing a negotinted peace would 
show a weakness that the opposing nation would take advantage of. 

Colonel Linppercr. Probably so. Again, take France as an 
example. I don’t see how she could have been any worse by proposing 
a peace. 

Senator Giass. Do vou think we ought to recommend the peace 
that France got? Don’t you think it would be stupid to recommend 
the peace that France got? 

Colonel Linpreran. I don’t think so. But we are in an entirely 
different position than France was. 

Senator Guass. Do you think we ought to be as stupid as France 
was, and sit down and let Germany prepare for the war? 

Colonel Linppercu. As IT say, I am very thoroughly in favor of 
preparing ourselves and T think it is vital to this country to prepare 
for war, to prepare to resist. invasion. 

The Cuatrman. Colonel Lindbergh, you may be excused. 

Senator Barkury. Colonel, a little while ago you said that following 
a negotiated peace you would not rely upon promises for the observ- 
ance of the peace, but you would advocate and you believe in a mili- 
tary force sufficient to enforce that peace. Just what sort of military 
force, and under whose authority? 

Colonel Linoperean, I don’t beliove 1 made myself clear there. 
I was not suggesting military foree to enforce peace; what [ was 
suggesting was, for instance, that in the United States and in America 
we have sufficient military foree to prevent an attempted invasion. 

Senator Barkiry. That is different from a negotiated peace in 
Europe affecting only Kurope. But T understood you to speak of 
peace in Europe not. based upon promises but upon realities, which 
you-have not made very clear; that is, whether you meant the status 
quo, or the present condition of Germany's conquest of practically 
all of Kurope, or whether you meant something that may happen 
after the further waging of the war. T have net been able to get 
your idea very clearly as to what you mean by realities and what you 
mean by military power in the enforcement of peace. 
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Colonel Lanpreran. The conditions over there change so rapidly 
during Gis wae that T think Tecan make my point clenrer by going back 
the time when war started, T would say a peace based upon realities 
would have prevented France and England from declaring war at the 
rime that Germany invaded Poland, beeause there was nothing they 
cold do about it, Therefore, | Giink their policy at that time should 
nave been defensive. TL think they should baye built their strength 
aid safety behind the Maginot Jine and the British fleet whereas 
dechving warat the tiae Poland was invaded helped neither Poland 
nor Franee nor Mugland. 

senator Giass. Do you Chink thet neither England nor Franee had 
anv obligation to Poland? 

Colonel Linpnenrcu, | don’t doubt that for a moment, 

Senator Giass, And in Jooking over the ground they could say, 
“Weean't do anything about this; and we will let our obligations go by 
the board’? 

Colonel Lanprercu. J think they could have done something about 
that In 1937, or before the Siegfried line was built. After that line 
was built 1 think they simply encouraged Poland to fight. They 
declared war but did not see their way clear to attack the Siegfried 
line. Obviously they realized that they could not break it. 

Senator Griass. You would not advocate that a nation that had 
any proper conception of a moral obligation should simply stand idly 
by and let an aggressor mution take possession of everything in sight, 
without doing something, would you? You would not feel that that 
isa cood international situation, that is, to create the impression that 
whatever an aggressor does, nobody will do anything to prevent it? 

Colonel Linpperan, At the time of the invasion of Poland, France, 
| in my personal opinion, should have laid the cards on the table. They 
knew they could not help Poland. They gave the impression that 
they could. They had obligations, but I believe some of them were 
made within the last few weeks before war was declared. 

1 think it is a mistake for any nation to commit suicide, as France 
did at that time, und as they encouraged Poland to do. 1 think there 
was nothing gained by that. 

Senator Giass. Do you think that both France and Poland are 
now suicides so that there is no remedy? 

Colonel Linppercu. | cannot foresee history. 

Senator Giass. No; but you used that example. 

Colonel Linpperau. Yes. J think that was a suicidal act. 

Senator Guass. There is hardly every any revival of a man who 
has committed suicide. Te is dead. 

Colonel LinpperGu. I think it was a suicidal act. But after all, 
Poland has been partitioned before. 1 have great confidence in 
Franee. I think France may come back some day. But I think 
that it was a mistake. 

Senator Guiass. Colonel, you advocated that we meet all of our 
commitments. Now, you think it was suicide for England and France 
to meet. their commitments to Poland. 

Colonel Lixppircn. Well, I question even that they did meet their 
commitments. 1 think that Franee and England gave Poland the 
impression that they would go to war and aid Poland if Poland 
fought. They declared war, that is true, but there was not one 
single attack on the Siegfried line with any strength behind it. 
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Senator Guass. Would not attacking the Siegfried line be com. 
mitting suicide? 

Colonel Linpserau, Surely, it would; but, as I say, I think they 
misled Poland at that time, 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. They did not give Poland any aig 
after they encouraged it to go into war, 

Colonel Linpperau. No. I do not think there was any attack op 
the Siegfried line that could be called an attack during 1939 or 1949, 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. They did not make any attempt to 
meet their commitments to Czechoslovakia. 

Colonel Linpperau. They did not, 

Senator Banrktey. In order to do that they would have had to 
violate treatics they had with other countries. 

Colonel Linprercu. They gave Poland the impression that the 
would go through the Siegfried line. During the first 48 hours the 
claim came over the radio that the French had attacked and pene. 
trated the Siegfried line in five places, as I remember. 

The Cuatrman. Colonel Lindbergh, the Chair has excused yoy 
three times, and if you stay any longer I won’t be responsible for 
how long you may stay here. 

Colonel Linppercu. Thank you very much, sir. | 

(Prolonged applause.) ‘ 

The Cuarrman. The Chair respectfully informs the audience that 
the remainder of the day will be in executive session unless the audi- 
ence remains quiet. 


STATEMENT OF HANFORD MacNIDER, MASON CITY, IOWA 


Senator Jounson of California. Will you state your :iame, Mr, 
MacNider? 

Mr. MacNiver. Hanford MacNider. 

Senator Jounson of California. Your residence? 

Mr. MacNiwer. Mason City, Iowa. 

Senator Jounson of California. What is your occupation? 

Mr. MacNiper. Manufacturer. 

Senator Jounson of California. Did you ever hold an official posi- 
tion in the United States Government? 

Mr. MacNiper. An official position? 

Senator Jounson of California. Yes. 

Mr. MacNiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson of California. What? 

Mr. MacNiper. I was the Assistant Secretary of War, sir. 

Senator Jonnson of California. When? 

Mr. MacNiper. 1925 to the first of 1928. 

Senator Jonnson of California. Have you examined the bill that 
is before us? 

Mr. MacNipmr, Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson of California. Will you, in your own way, state 
your views on it? 

Mr. MacNiper. Yes, sir. 

Before the House Foreign Affairs Committee practically every 
witness testified that they could not understand why under the guise 
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of aid to democracy abroad we were being called upon to give up 
| democratic processes at home. I still do not understand, although 
| have listened to or read the testimony of all the proponents who have 
appeared before both the House and this committee. 
hose who have addressed themselves to the bill at all have insisted 
that it does not mean what it seems to mean; that the extraordinar 
wers given the President and the cancelation of any laws whic 
might conflict are not in the bill because they will be used, but because 


they will not be used. 

Then aby are they there? The happiest solution for the American 
people would be a straightforward bill that means what it says. Thon 
the Congress, which is charged with the responsibility of deciding 
what legislation is good for America—-and there can be no other test— 
can make it a law or reject it. The American people might then know 
what the future holds. Certainly no man can even guess where this 
kind of legislation may take us. 

All of us who have testified on this bill have received many letters 
from all over the Nation. Those which came to me were unanimous 
in their opyociuan to the course which this bill lays down. Many 
expressed alarm over such a bid for war-time concentration of exccu- 
tive powers. Many saw an end of our form of government in its 
fantastic provisions. By far the majority were from men who had 
fought on the western front in the last World War. They wanted 
to know whether our war to end all wars had made no impression 
upon America, whether no one had learned the bitter lesson of the 
great crusade to save democracy—the utter futility of our inter- 
vention in European affairs. 

On the streets of my home town—and its our home towns which 

are America—I have been stopped at every step by concerned citizens 
who were bewildered and perplexed as to what this bill is all about 
eid demanded to know the purpose of its sweeping provisions, wh 
it is recessary now, and why it is even being seriously considered. 
They asked would not its passage mean war; would it not mean that 
the President could by giving or withholding aid to other nations 
noi only involve us in war ourselves, but in the underwriting and 
control of everyone else’s wars as well, would not the use of the powers 
given in this bill be more than apt to bring such results, even though 
there was no such intention in their employment? - 

Certainly consideration of this bill should not be conducted in an 
atmosphere of manufactured fear. I have been amazed at the Orson 
Wellesian blitzkrieg of invasion scares which have been loosed on the 
American people, and even more so at its unhappy effect on many 
sections of this the greatest and strongest Nation on earth. 

I have listened to the frightening prophecies from the members of 
the Cabinet, and their echoes from other proponents of this bill, 
but I have heard no accredited military authority who thinks that 
we are in imminent danger of invasion from anywhere. 

Certainly Japan can be no menace while we have the largest and 
strongest Navy in the world. It can’t be that fear of Italy is prompt- 
ing these trembling voices. It must be Germany. 

Mr, Hitler is very busy and is going to be busy for a long time to 
come. Like a great overhungry anaconda he is already bulging with 
an assortment of hastily devoured victims, including one or two 
uncomfortable porcupines and armadillos. Right now he is having 
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a bad time trying to decide how to stretch himself across water Jeg 
than the width of an average Middle Western county. 

As one of a million or so Americans who have had no contact with 
Ciermans except on the field of battle, |} still have no fear of Gernnans 
or Germany, whether sho loses, wins, or draws in the present conflict, 

If there is a general officer of our defense forces, given a few combat 
divisions, a proper complement of planes, and say 50 destrovers~ 
a pretty aio one-acean navy right in itself-— who could not turn any 
pocablesticatile attempt to land en this continent into xn first-class 
disaster for whomever tried it, he should be stripped of his stare, 
Propaganda about imminent invasion is worse than ridiculous. jt 
is a Vicious attempt to demoralize a great people into n break-down of 
free government. Coming from high plaees it cannot help but create 
hysteria and destroy sanity and reason in the effort for our own sound 
defense, 

Ever since the first World War the Amerieans who served in it have 
eried for un impregnable defense for our country, so thet just suck 
situations as this could not arise. We fave demanded a small but 
powerful army, fast on its feet and able to meet all comers; a navy and 
an air foree second to none. We have usually won from the very 
people who now c'utmor loudest for our intervention in Europe's 
everlasting quarrels, the name of militnrists, warmongers, 01 worse. 
We were then and we are now for an impregnable detense for these! 
United States. One does not have to be a military expert to know that 
no foreign power nor even group of powers will ever dare attack a 
prepared America. Meantime, while we are at last aroused to 
prepare, we can be of no real help to anyone else unless and until we 
are strong and unafraid ourselves. 

1 have no quarrel with aid to Britain, or to Greece and China. 
They are fighting a gallant fight against great odds, and J pray that 
they win, not for our sakes but for their own. 1 begrudge them no 
help which we may give them within the framework of our present 
laws, and which is not at the expense of our own proper defense. 

I am, however, unwilling to commit my sons or any American’s 
sons to the policing of the rest of the world, or the maintenance of the 
British Empire, much as | hope that it may survive. Our fathers 
came to this land to leave all that behind them. Europe and Asia 
have been in constant battle over the balance of power for thousands 
of years. They will be at it long after all of us here are gone. If we 
put outselyes back into it now we shall lose this Republic. 

We are committed to the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 
That is, we are to keep out of Europe's affairs and they are to keep out 
of those of this hemisphere. Are we to enforce one part. of it and 
forget the rest? 

Ido not believe any nation has ever fought our battles or is fightin 
them now. Nor should they be allowed to fight them. That aol 
be cowardly and un-American. Either the wars overseas are our 
wars or they are not. If they are we should be in them now with 
everything we have. Hf they are not we should obey the Inws upon 
our statute books, maintain our Constitution, under which we have § 
become the greatest: nation in history, and preserve America as a _ 
great citadel of enlightened democracy to which men and nations can 
repair for guidance and a return of civilization, That is the greatest - 
vontribution we ean give this troubled world, 
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The first responsibility of every American is to his fellow Americans, 
The first responsibility of our Government isto the American people, 
not Co Ure rest of the world, no matter how sorely belenzared it may be, 

That surely should gaide the Coneress in the consideration of this 
hill, First. the American people are entitled to knaw ite full purpose, 
aad why Coneress is asked to surrender its constitutional mandates of 
meking allianees and decking war. The Congress under the Consti- 
nition has that responsibility, and, as one American citizen, | maintain 
hes no vizht to abandon it. 

Is there anything songht by this devishition which the Congress could 
rot provide in the Ameriean wav without abandoning their sworn 
vblia tions? Phe American people in eleeting a Congress have a right 
werely upon the vonstitutional powers under which the Congress ts 
faaet. 

This legislation commits America definitely to the verv govern- 
ments procedure which it deplores in other and tess fortunate lands. 
It undermines our heritage as free men in an attempt to save it for 
others. dt is not for America first, and no other kind of legislation 
helones on the statute books of this Nation, 

This bill gives the President powers, which he says he does not want, 
todo things which he says he will not do. Then why are they there, 
and why do the bill's proponents insist on their retention? Under 
these powers he can give away every defense weapon we possess, to 
anvone he pleases. 1 doen't think he will, but: why does this bill 
autharize it? Why is the President empowered to turn our Navy 
over to Britain? The bill’s praponents sav that even to presume such 
athing is ridiculous, Then why do they insist that such power must 
be specifically provided? 

Would Britain get a single additional airplane. gun, tank, or shell 
heeause of this bill? Not unless there is an intention of giving up 
ams, Planes, and ships new in possession of or building for our own 
defense forces, 

If the emergency is half as grave as the President's spokesmen say 
itis, stripping our Army and Navy of their weapons at such a time 
would be nothing short of treason. If the 60- to 90-day erisis abroad, 
af which we have heard so mueh. proves to be a fact, might we not 
find them later all returning with their business ends pointed our 
way? 

What could we do, if this bill were passed, bevond what we are 
doing now to help Britain before this supposedly impending crisis? 
Nothing, unless we send them our Navy and air foree. That, then, 
must be the invent behind this bill, The American people have the 
tight to knew whether the answer to that is ves or no. Such action 
means war, and hefore we are through, make no mistake, total war, 

There is only one conclusica that Tecan arrive at from studving this 
hill and listening to its proponents-—-that it is a war bill, permissive 
perhaps. but a war bill. 

And Ameriea does not want war. [ft is true that our people have 
lad no chanee to express themselves directly upon this issue. We are 
but recovering from a Presidential campaign in which beth major 
candidates assured us over and over again that if elected the last 
thing they would do would be to involve us in war. 

But it seems to me the issue is squarely before us in this bill, The 
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people should be allowed to know it and with that knowledge to express 


themselves before any sueh momentous decision is made. 
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Just because Europe does not consult us before she starts hor wars 
is no reason why we shouldn’t be consulted before we have one of oy 
own started for us. 

The CuairMan, Are there any questions? 

Senator Jounson of California. I forgot to ask you: Did you serve 
overseas? 

Mr. MacNiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson of California. In what organization? 

Mr. MacNiprr. I was a foot soldier in the Ninth Infantry of the 
Second Division, sir. 

Senator Jonnson of California. How long wero you thoro? 

Mr. MacNiver. Twenty-three months. 

Senator Jounson of California. You went in as a private? 

Mr. MacNrper. I went in as an enlisted man; yes, sir, 

Senator Jonnson of California. What rank did you have whon you 
ceased? 

Mr. MacNiper. When we came back from Germany I was 4 
lieutenant colonel of infantry. 

Senator Jounson of California. That is all. 

The Cuairnman. Senator Connally, have you any quostions? 

Senator Connanuy. No questions. 

The CHairnman. Senator La Follette? 

Senator La Fotuurrs. No questions. Thank you. 

The Cuamsan. Senator Thomas? 

Senator Tromas of Utah. No questions. 

The Cuainman, Senator Vandenberg? 

Senator VaNpENBERG. No, thank you. 

The Cuatrrman. Senator Gillette? 

Senator GinLertTR. Just one question. 

Mr. MacNider, you at one time were commander of the American 
Legion? 

Mr. MacNiper. Twenty years ago, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. Twenty years ago? 

Mr. MacNiper. Yes, sir, 

Senator Ginuerre. I believe you were at one time Assistant Sccre- 
tarv of War? 

ALr. MacNiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ginterrse. Wero you our diplomatic representative in 
Canada? 

Mr. MacNiper. I do not know how diplomatic I was, sir. I was 
up there. 

Senator GittetTre, As a diplomatic representative? 

Mir. MacNiper. As Minister to Canada; yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. As Minister to Canada? 

Mr. MacNiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Giuuterre. That is all. 

The CuarrmMan, Senator Pepper, have you any questions? 

Senator Peprer. No questions. 

The Cuarman. Senator Shipstead, have you any questions? 

Senator Surpsreap. I want to ask Mr. MacNider some questions, 
yes. 

In the first place, I want to compliment you for the very fine state- 
ment you made. The question that has been raised here is something | 
that has occurred to me this afternoon—that the business of every | 
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vernment is to maintain and protect its own sovereignty. The main 
instruments of protection are the instruments that have been provided 
for the common defense. Now, if a certain government turns those 
instruments over to another sovereign government with the idea that 
that other sovereign government is necessary to its own protection 
and turns over those instruments of defense blindly, without recourse, 
itseems to me that it puts the safety of its own sovereignty subordi- 
nate to the sovereignty of the foreign government. It puts its own 
safety in the hands of another foreign government, without recourse; 
and, in fact, it puts itself subordinate to the sovereignty of a foreign 
government and underwrites its war aims, whatever they may be, 
openly expressed, or secretly, as we did last time. 

Whereas we went in as an independent allied government at that 
time, under this bill we do not go in as an allied government. We 
go in as a subordinate government, turning over our instruments of 
defense to another sovereign power. 

I would like to ask you your opinion on that. 

Mr. MacNiper. J certainly can understand the possibilities of 
what you say, sir. 

Senator Suipsteap. Is there something to that observation, in your 
opinion? 

Ne MacNipen. Well, I can see that there would be a tendency 
that way, Senai rw, 

Senat.* Suipsreap. We have not asked anyone, so far as I know, 
who these sovercign powers are that we turn our instruments of 
defense over to; and, so far as I know, we do not know what secret 
arrangements they may make. 

Mr. MacNiper. No, sir. 

Senator Surpsteap, We underwrite it blankly. Do you not think 
that is a serious and dangerous thing to do? 

Mr. MacNiper, I certainly think it would be true if this bill were 
passed and those powers were given. 

Senator Surpsreap. That is all. 

The CHarrMANn. Senator Nye? 

Senator Nye. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Clark? 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Colonel, in connection with Senator 
Shipstead’s statement, does not this bill put the United States in at 
least. one of two positions: Either blindly handing over munitions, 
practically on requisition of a foreign country, or else putting the 
President in the position of being more or less of a super general staff 
to pass on strategic questions as well as other things, through the con- 
trol of the munitions flow? 

Mr. MacNiper. There is certainly that possibility. 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. As Assistant Secretary of War I believe 
you were charged by law with the matter of procurement for the 
United States Army and also war plans, were you not? 

Mr. MacNiper, Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuarx of Missouri. From your experience in that capacity 
and from your observation, is it not a fact that the office of munition 
ore may really be the controlling element in strategic matters as 
well? 

Mr. MacNiper. It would have a great deal to do with it. 
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Senator Crank of Missouri, For instance, it is well known that, in 
the Just war Lleyd George as Minister of Munitions did not hesitate 
to overrule the general staff of the British Army, or the French Ariny 
either, by his control of munitions; and that is entirely possible under 
this bill, when the President of the United Sintes is really constituted 
the sole agency for the control of munitions flow? 

Mr, MacNipnr. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLank of Missouri. For instance, if the British were to go 
to the President and tell him that if he would give them a Chousand 
planes they would start an offensive up through the Balkans, 
through Turkey and Gallipoli, and if he thought that was feasible and 
would give them 1,000 planes, that would be exercising strategic 
control over (he war, would it not? 

Mev. ALAcNioper. Yes, sir, 

Senator Cran of Missouri. Colonel, from the standpoint of our 
own Nationul safety -and Lask vou this question not only as someone 
who fought in the uniform of the United Siates ina distinguished way, 
but also as one who has hada publie position in the War Department— 
Do vou think the United States, under any conditions whatsoever, is 
justified in giving to other nations weapons which we need for our 
own defense or might need for our own defense? 

Mr. MacNiper. No, sir, 

Senator Crark of Missouri, From your experience in the War De- 
partment and from your observation, do you consider that the United 
States is adequately prepared at the present time? 

Mr. AMLacNipen. Well, apparently not, although [ am not in a 
position to know what our defense has been. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. bE understand you have been out of 
the Department for some time, but to the best of your information 


and observation, based on your wide experience, do you understand | 


that the United States is prepared enough to be giving away part of 
our defenses at the present time? 

Mr. MaAcNiper. L do not think we should give away any of our 
defenses at any time. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You were prominently mentioned for 
the Republican nomination at the Philadelphia convention? 

Aly. MacNiper. Not very prominently. I do not know that very 
many people know it. 

Senator Chang of Missouri. You had a large number of votes. 

Mir. MacNiper. My State was good to me. and after they had 
made a very pleasant, homelike gesture, we all went on our way. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Ho vou had been a candidate for 
President, do vou think vou would have made a flying trip to Scotland, 
Iengland, Wales, and Lreland, and then come back (0 make a report? 

Minn MacNiper. Well, IT think the gentleman from = Indiana is 
having the time of his life. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Tfe has gone to pubs and palaces and 
daneed the Lambeth Walk. Can vou dance the Lambeth Walk, 
Colonel? 

Mir. MacNiper. To have never tryed it. 

The Cratemanx. Colonel, you recommended him for President of 
the United States, did vou not? 

Mr. Mac Nepen. PE worked very hard for him, sir. 

The Cistesas. You would not lend vourself to an effort to dis- 
credit hit if he should come back and be called as a witness? 
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Mr. MacNiper. Not at all, sir. 

The CuarrkMAN, You are willing for him to be heard on his merits? 

Mr. MacNiper. Certainly. I think he is a great American. 

The CuatrmMan, I think so. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You did not think so last November, 

The Cuammman. Yes. IT thought he was a great American last 
November, and I am now confirmed in that belief. 

Senator Reynolds, did you have any questions? 

Senator Reynoups. No questions. 

The Cuamman, Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. MacNider, for coming. 

Mr. MacNiper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Applause.] 

The CHairMan, dust a minute. Tam new going to ask the police 
toask the audience to be excused. T have dealt rensonably with you, 
and the committee has, and we do not want these demonstrations, 
beeuuse this is not a town-hall meeting. Now, Pam asking the police 
toask the audience to be excused, please, except the witness Arm- 
strong, The oflicers will please open the door and let the audience 
retire. ‘Phe committee will proceed in executive session, 

(The audience left the committee room.) 


STATEMENT OF O. K. ARMSTRONG, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


The CHatrmMan. Mr. Arinstrong, will you give your name to the 
reporter and your connection with any organization for whom you 
ae 

Mr. Armstrong. Senator George and Senators, my name is O. I. 
Armstrong. IT live in Springfield, Mo. 1 am not representing any 
organization. Reeenthy | was connected with an organization, but I 
wn not connected with any organization that L am speaking for this 
afternoon, 

Lhave come to speak as an individual citizen and as a veteran of the 
last vyreat war against Hlouse bill. 1776. J hope this bill will not be 
passed at all, It should be overwhelmingly defeated. ‘Phe American 
people, as Chey slowly beeome enlightened upon this proposed measure, 
as rapidly as they understand its terrible implications and probabili- 
ties, are themselves turning overwhelmingly against it. 

The bill under discussion might be made Jess un-American, less 
evil, by generous amendments. But it never could be made a good 
bill, “The purpose back of its inception was and is bad. That 
purpose if either to take the United States into war by our overt. 
actions, or so to flirt with the dangers of war as to invite a dechiration 
of war or aels of war against us by some country or countries. 
Either course would be a betrayal of the American people, the vast 
majerity of whom desire to keep out of wars now raging in the Old 
World, 

[speak asa vetoran of the World War, and Esay that the sentiment 
of veterans is overwh-Lningly against our participation in war unless 
we are attacked. To am confident that 90 percent of all the United 
States veterans of the World War are against taking the trail ef the de- 
struetion and slaughter of war again, if it can be avoided with honor. 

Let me make it plain that althongh Tamia member of the American 
Legion and have held positions of honor and trust in that organiza- 
tion, | do not speak here for the American Legion. However, 1 feel 
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free to inform this committee that during my recent experience as q 
member of the foreign relations committee of the Legion, with wid: 
contacts with our program of werld peace and foreign relations, end 
with veterans of many States, convinces me that the sentiment among 
the members of this organizution is against our being dragged, duped, 
or taken by degrees into foreign wars. 

On the face of it, this bill would indisputably take this Nation in 
the direction of participation in war. Taking such a direction long 
enough and fast enough will result in getting there, 

No one has refuted the repeated statement that this measure would 
permit the President, without further action on the part of the Con. 
gress, to engage in acts of war. We must assume, then, that such is 
true. Then it does no good to contend that the President, if given 
that power, would not use it. He would either use it or employ the 
threat of its use in an attempt to gain eertam ends. The use of 
warlike powers would mean war. The threat of such use would 
lead toward war. What is the difference in the end? 

Tho argument that we are doing this to aid a nation that is fighting 
our war does not ring true to a veteran’s cars. It has a hollow sound, 
a counterfeit ring. Lt does not sound like the spirit of George Wash- 
ington, John Paul Jones, or Grant, Lee, or General Pershing. It 
sounds like the cowardice one might expect to find in nations that 
have been beaten down by dictators telling them what to do. 

If this is our war, the President would ask the Congress to declare 
it today, the Congress should grant the declaration, and the American 

cople should support it. If the men, women, and children of Ing. 
and, China, and Greeee are dying in battle and under bombs for a 
cause that is our just cause, or for our physical protection, then ovory 
Amcrican worthy of the name should feel ashamed. If any Member 
of Congress believes these wars are our wars, it seems to me that he 
should go back and tell his constituents that he believes that to be 
true, without quibbling. If I thought the battle of Britain was our 
battle, or was being fought by the British to defond the United States, 
T would enlist in the English or Canadian forces today, and I would 
urge every one of my comrades of the last war to do so. 

But I know it is not. My comrades know itis not. Let me quote 
you the words of Steven F. Chadwick, when national commander of 
the American Legion at the national convention over which he 
presided at Chicago in September 1939: 

The disillusionment experienced in this country after the conclusion of the 
World War, in which our men gave their lives or risked their lives to “make the 
world safe for democracy”’ or to fight a ‘war to end all wars”? looms as a warning 
today to all who would have us participate in world conflicts. We should not do 
it again. 

At the same convention the foreign relations committee offered this 
resolution which was passed unanimously and with cheers: 

The American Legion views with the gravest coneern the apparently wide- 
spread belicf that this Nation must inevitably become involved in the present 
European conflict. We not only believe that this Nation need not become 
involved but insist and demand that the President of the United States and the 
Congress pursue a policy that, while preserving the sovercignty and dignity of 
this Nation, will prevent involvement in this conflict. se 


| 


In the preamble of the constitution of the American Legion, quoted 
by members as they stand at attention at the opening of their meetings, 
are these words: 
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For God and country we associate ourselves together * * * to promote 
peace and good will on earth, * * * 


And in the chaplain’s prayer are these words: 
God of the nations, send Thy peace to our Nation and toallnations * * *, 


These things have rea] meaning to veterans. Armistice Day has 
real meaning, for it significs the end of a war that might put an end, 
we thought, to major wars. Uf we plunge back into this war, the 
significance of November 11, 19/8, is gone forever, as it is already lost 
to all other countries. 

Perhaps the veteran’s greatest, hatred of war lies in his knowledge 
of the utter futility of war. Who won the last war? We thought 
the Allies did-—with our help. We crushed the power the Kaiser and 
his military machine held upon the German people. We helped 
liberate France, Belgium, Britain, and other countries. We hoped 
that the German and Austrian people might join the free peoples of 
the world in rehabilitation and economic growth that would permit 
this new freedom to be translated into democratic processes, 

] do not need to remind you that shortsighted statesmen of the 
so-called victor nations, following the ancient pattern and practice 
of “to the victors belong the spoils,” refused to permit it, They 
prostituted the League of Nations for their own imperialistic uses—- 
as some of our more farsighted statesmen predicted they would. So 
now we find the soil on ae our comrades died, and where many of 
them are still sleeping under the crosses, row on row, is being governed 
by Frenchmen who have made an alliance with a German Govern- 
ment more ruthless, more autocratic, more militaristic than ever was 
that of the Kaiser’s, They have turned their guns on their former 
Allies, the British. So who won the last war? Can any American 
Gold Star Mother tell us? And who will win this war? 

Some of those guns turned by the French upon the British, we now 
learn, we furnished by our Government from our own meager sup- 
plies. Yet we must write a blank check to underwrite a British 
victory. 

What assurance can we veterans of the last war have that events 
will not turn, in this fast game of military power, so that when we 
have followed our guns with our boys, those guns to Britain will not 
be firing at our sons? It is entirely possible. By that time, since 
entrance inito this Kuropean war means also entrance into the wars 
in the ar East and in Africa, we will indeed be confronted by a 
hostile world. Will our Latin-American neighbors love us so de- 
voutly as to come to our rescue? We shall find ourselves surrounded 
by enemies our own foreign policy has made. 

But it is contended by proponents of this measure that this is pro- 
vision for our own defense. It is nothing of the kind. The cruclest, 
most despicable hoaxes are now being practiced upon the American 
people under the name of “defense.” 

To a soldier or an ex-soldier defense means an area that must be 
proiected---that must be held at all costs. Why, then, cannot we say 
what is the geographical extent of our defense? Then we ean say to 
the whole world: ‘Here are the ramparts we watch. Keep out! We 
will defend this to our last man, to our last resources.” Does any 
patriotie American doubt we could do it? 

Should we defend the Western Hemisphere from aggression? 
Specifically, veterans’ organizations have said “Yes.” “We will fol- 
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low the Monroe Doctrine, which means that we will permit no aggres. 
sion by Old World nations upon the rights and sovereignty of the 
nations of this hemisphere; and, conversely, that we will not tterfere 
in the affairs and quarrels of the Old World.” 

But this bill would throw away all our concepts of defense, ft 
would even tear up the agreements of neutrality we have so recently 
and solemnly made with our Pan-American neighbors. , 

It places the issue squarely before the American people. That 
issue is this: Shall the oveuincat now take such steps in giving 
military assistance to certain belligerents as will lead the United 
States to actual combat in areas not in any way connected with the 
defense of this Nation or this hemisphere? Should we use our mili. 
tary preparedness to police the whole world? Should we maintain 
hy force of arms the status quo of foreign empires? 

This bill says positively “Yes.” The American people overwheln. 
ingly say “No.” 

In my opinion, the vast majority of American citizens do not want 
to see any peace written as the result of a Nazi victory, They do not 
want to see Britain beaten, What they do want to see is a termination 
of this destruction of war, and a peace that will be just to all peoples, 
who, after all, are the victims of all wars. 

If, then, the purpose of this bill is to aid Britain, it is a subterfuge 
and ahoax, fit is the will of the American people to aid Britain with 
war materials and still to stay out of active participation, let the issue 
not be blanketed by such dangerous provisions as are included in this 
bill. We permit Britain to purchase materials of war, Hf there is no 
more money to pay for sueh purechases—and I do not grant that— 
then let money be appropriated and loaned----or given-—to Britain 
for such purchases, without strings attached, and with no further ob- 
ligation on our part. We would not at least be skirting the rim of war 
with every move we make. We could at least be freer to build our: 
own defense and to remain the last great nation preserving democracy | 
at peace in a world driven to totalitarianism by war. 

The American people, through Congress, have been kind to the 
veterans of the World War. Most of our requests have been granted. 
I predict that within the next few weeks the voices of many veterans 
will be heard, insisting that all we tried to do in the last war be not 
undone by becoming involved again. 

The CHatratan. Are there any questions? 

Senator Connaney. Phrase just one question, 

You live in Springfield, Mo.? 

Mr. Arusrronac. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connanry. You spoke of being conneeted with an organiza 
tion up until recently. What was that organization? 

Mr. Arssrrona, That organization was the No Foreign War 
Campaicn, 

Senator Connatry. Were vou president of it? 

Mr. AnmstrronG. | erganized the croup known as the No Foreign 
War Caropaign beginning alone last fall, culminating in a conference 
that was held here in Washington in October 1940. 

LE served as neting chairman of that group until, I believe the exact 
date was the 13th day of December, at which tine 1 relinquished 
Inv position as chairman of that group. TI eontinued to serve--—- 

Senator CONNALLY. Did vou resign? 
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Mr. Armsrrona. No, sir; I continued to serve as field director of 
the No Foreign War Campaign until about the 15th of January, 
when FE resigned. 

Senator CONNALLY. That was a salaried position, was it? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. Well, it was to have been, but T could not. go 
along with the policies of those who were supporting in part—-finan- 

ically supporting-- that organization, so I refused to have anything 
‘todo with it financially or otherwise, and T withdrew, 

Senator Connanriy. You did get paid part of the time, did you not? 
| Mr. Anmstrone. Well, T had some expenses in connection with 
hsome meetings that Thad arranged. | turned in all of that money 
that End been out, and it was paid. That is all I drew, 

Senator CONNALLY. You got compensation? 

Mr. Armstrrona, Oh, yes; | was compensated for money actually 
out of pocket. 

Senator Connanry. And vou were ficld director? 

Mr, Armstrong. Twas field director for that time after I resigned 
as acting chairman, , 

Senator CONNALLY. You resigned and did not get any pay? 

Mir. Anmsrrone, Well, a salary arrangement was to have been 
put into effect. Lasked that they withhold that after the first day of 
January, when T felt that} could not, in conscience, go along with the 
program that seemed to me developing the committee. 

Senator Connatpy. If vou had continued you, of course, would 
have been on a salary? 

Mr. Anmsrrona, Yos, sir, 

Senator ConnatLy. But you did not. like their financial policies and 
arrangements and so you resigned; is that right? 

Mr. Armsrnona, By “they” [ must point out that the groups that 
came, at my invitation, to the city of Washington to attend that 
conference in October, comprised 60 people here, and they repre- 
sented, by actual count, 23 very fine organizations, 

When Tsay “they,” f do not refer to such men as Mr. Thorpe, of 
the Chited States Chamber of Commerce, or Colonel Lindbergh, or 
others who testified here. fam speaking of the ones who became 
active directors of that campnign, 

Senator CONNALLY. Timean your organization, 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is right. 

Senator ConnaL.y. The people in’ control of your organization 
were pursuing financial policies that you did not advoeate, and vou 
quit? 

Mr, Armstrong. Yes, sir, 

Senator Connausy. The main financial arrangement was your 
salary? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Oh, no; vou misunderstood, To had made no 
financial arrangements for the No Foreign War Campaign. 
The money T spent was out of my pocket. 

When 1 diseovered that there were some interested in financing the 
No Foreign War Campaign, apparently for motives that were not 
sugeested to me er that none of us had in mind when we organized 
the thing, to keep this country out of war, TP refused to go along with it. 

Senator Connantty. Would vou mind stating what those interests 
were? IT donot want to know what the names were, Some big business 
concerns, do you mean? 
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Mr, Armsrrona. Well, 1 shall bo specific and say that the press 
tho first week of January-——almost any day; the story was run alone 
continuously as developments camo—linked my committee with ¢ 
man by the name of W. R. Davis. I did not know Mr. Davis, and 
T have no brief fur or against him, but the then chairman of iny 
committcee-—our committee—revealed what was entirely new to ine 
and entirely new to anyono else who had been connected with the 
movement—that this gentleman had agreed to finance the movement 
and | withdrew. 

Senator Connauiy. That is the same Davis who was supposedly 
going to offer peace terms? 

Mr. Armsrrona, That is right. 

Senator Connauiy. Who went over to Germany and was connected 
with the German Government in some way, unoflicially probably? 

Mr, Armsrrona. That is right, 

Senator Connatiy. And the same man who was down in Mexico; 
vetting German oil from Mexico? 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is right. 

Senator Connaury. Is he still financing your organization? 

Mr. Armsrrona. T know nothing about it, after I withdrew. I 
was simply informed by news reports that he had promised to under- 
write the committee. I did not want to be connected with it in any 
leadership to keep this country out of war or to have anything to do 
with it. 

Senator ConnaLLy. You say you got expenses in addition to your 
salary. Where did that come from? Mr. Davis or anybody clse? 

Mr. Arnmsrronac. No; that had come from contributions made 
from all over the country. They came on just general appeals of the 
cominittee, and I do not know how much money had come in, but 
contributions had come. 

Senator Connauity. When you quit you quit because of Davis’ 
connection? 

Mr. Armsrrona, That was one reason. 

Senator Connauuy. Did he continue then? It was a case of either 
you quit or he quit? You quit and he went on; is that the idea? 

Mr, Armstrona. The chairman of the committee was Mr. Verne 
Marshall. 

Senator Connaniy. The same Verne Marshall who has been speak- 
ing over the radio? 

Mr. Armstrona. I have read accounts of his speeches; yes, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. Was he a member of your organization? 

Mr. Armsrronc. He was appointed chairman of our organization 
on December 13, 1940. 

Senator Connatty, Who appointed him? 

Mr. Armsrrona. To be frank about it, most of the representatives 
of the conference held here in Washington left the matter to me and 
to my decision. On the advice of a number of our mutual friends, 
1 suggested that he be chairman of the committee. 

Senator Connauiy. Well, you in effect appointed Mr. Marshall 
chairman? 

Mr, Armstrona. Well, I agreed to it. We had a number of advis- 
ers. 

Senator Connatiy. You say they left it to you and you suggested 
him and he went in, so in effeet you selected Mr. Marshall? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. In effect; yes, sir, 

Senator Connatry. Is that organization still functioning? 

Mr. Anmstronac, Ido not know. I severed my connection with it. 

Senator ConNALLY, You have an interest in its objectives, have 
you not? 

“Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. Did you keep up with its developments? 

Mr. AnmMsTRoNnG. Only through the press, because I had a number 
of commitments to speak, — I fags been speaking and filling those 
engagements. T have been in the West and in the Middle West. 

Senator ConnanLy, You were compensated? 

Mr. Anmstrona. No, sir. 

Senator CONNALLY. You were not compensated? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir; T have been paying my own expenses, 
aad [ expeet to continue to do so, ifthough a great many of my 
fiends have urged me to announce a new organization. JI may or 
may not---that has not been decided—-but I am entirely on my own. 

Senator Connaury. That is all. 

The Cuamman, Have you any questions, Senator La Follette? 

Senator La Fouterre. No questions, 

The Crammman. Have any of you any questions? 

We have no further questions, Mr, Armstrong. 

Mr. Armstronc. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. My. Philip Murray, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, desired to appear, but I advised him that 
on the days when he could appear this week there were other witnesses 
already scheduled, so he furnished this brief, and I would like to have 
itgo into the record at this point. I presume there is no objection. 

(The statement of Philip Murray is as follows:) 


§. 275, which is under consideration, presents problems of deep significance and 
of far-reaching importance. It will determine the pattern for our future domestic 
me forcign policy and thereby affects the lives and well-being of every single 
American, 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations embraces and is concerned with the 
interests of millions of working men and women and the members of their families. 
We have a vital stake in the future of America and are deeply concerned in the 
consideration and outcome of this proposed legislation. 

At. the outset I would like to make two cardinal points which I believe are 
uppermost in the minds of the American people: 

(1) The people of the United States chore their democracy and democratic 
institutions. Jivery true American despises and loathes totalitarianism. The 
people of urope are at present engulfed in a blond bath for which the leaders of 
totalitarianism, through their ruthlessness and rapaciousness, are responsible. 
As a result, innocent working men and women and children are being killed, 
maimed, and starved. I believe I speak what is in the heart and mind of every 
common man and woman when I say that the burning desire of all of us is to 
preserve democracy and to combat every form of totalitarianism. 

For these reasons the American Nation supports the policy of giving full aid to 
Great Britain. 

(2) The people of this Nation have demonstrated at every opportunity that 
has been presented to them in the recent past that they are equally determined 
not to be dragged into the present foreign wars that are raging throughout the 
world. ‘This does not mean that Americans will insist upon peace at any price, 
but it should be clear that Americans are determined to remain at peace rather 
than be drawn into the blood bath of Europe. ‘The reason for this is that we 
know that war means an end to our democratic way of life, our democratic insti- 
tutions, and the very ideals which we are attempting to preserve. 

In light of the foregoing two guideposts, the question is presented as to the 
wisdom of 8. 275. T do not pretend to entertain any expert knowledge as to the 
intricacies of international law which is furnished at length in the report of the 
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House on Foreign Affairs Committee in support of the companion bill in the 
House. I do not speak as any military expert. I speak as an ordinary layman 
and primarily as a representative of labor, to discuss the uncertainties, the ques. 
tions, and problems over which American working men and women are pondering 
in relation to this proposed legislation. 

The basis for the proposed legislation is the protection of national defenes, 
Under this declared poliey it should be anticipated that any interpretation as to 
the powers bestowed upon the President under the bill will always be at the 
expense of private rights, whether they be of labor or property, rather than any 
curtailment of the authority of the President. ‘This is true particularly in light 
of the growing intensity of public fears regarding the international situation. 

Section 3 of the act, which provides the authority for the President to obtain 
defense articles for transfer to forsi governments, specifically provides that such 
authority may be exercised “notwithstanding the provision of any ether law,” 
This specific quotation would appear to set aside, if it is in conflict with this bin, 
any other outstanding law. ‘This might inelude the National Labor Relstions 
Act, the Wages and Hours Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, or any other outstanding 
labor legislation if, in the opinion of the President, such legislation if enforeed bars 
an effective prosecution of the President's authority under the proposed bill, 
For istance: 

Suppose the President were to determine that in order to achieve the objectives 
of the proposed Ieuvisiation it if necessary to alter certain relations existing between 
management and employees which were established under any of the foregoing 
laws or on the basis of voluntary agreements which were obtained as a result of the 
operation of any of the foregoing laws. [pose the question whether a court might 
not construe the provision “notwithstanding any other law” to the effect that the 
President has the authority to set aside such existing relations between manage- 
ment and employees ip order to effectively prosecute the ends sought under the bill 
now being considered, 

If this authority is present under the bill, Jaber should not be asked to rely on the 
mere press statement that it is not intended to exercise it. 

It is easy to say that of course this far-reaching authority is not contemplated 
under the proposed legislation. However, I wish to point out that where the 
rights of patent holders are affected, a specific provision is incorporated protecting 
these rights, From this it might easily be argued that the rights of any other 
private parties, Whether they be of labor or other groups, may be set aside where 
deemed necessary for the successful prosecution of the authority granted under 
the proposed bill. 

Congress is now cousidering the establishment of a definite policy regarding its 
foreign relations. ‘This proposed bill purports to determine the pattern. Labor, 
When considering the impact which such contemplated legislation may have upon 
its rights and its existence, must necessarily take into account other legislative 
measures which are being proposed at the same time under the guise that they are 
necessary to further the foreign-policy program. 

1 have reference to the clamor which is made by a few vociferaus Congressmen 
demanding that the right of labor be curtailed or eliminated as an essential part 
of a national-defense program. To know of no more fatal mistuke that can be 
made than such action. 

Labor must aeeessarily look askanee at any program under whieh it is urged 
that for its suecessfal prosecution the rights of labor inust be destroved. — This is 
precisely what is being proposed under the bills that have been submitted by 
several Congressmen at this session of Congress. National defense must include 
the protection and existence of the economic and political gains of the people of 
the Nation, Tt is on this basis that the support of the people has been solicited 
and is fortheoming, 

It is therefore essential that in connection with any legislation to be initiated by 
Congress to gnide the foreign affairs of vhis Nation there be incorporated a forth- 
right and unequiveeal declaration that the policies of the Government must 
guarantee the protection of the democratic rights of labor and of all the people of 
the Nation, 

It must be conecded that under the bill there are no limitations as to the 
amount or kind of materials that the President may transfer to foreign govern- 
ments other than that in his determination it is neeessary for the defense of the 
United States. There are no criteria imposed in the act as to what foreign gov- 
ernments should be aided other than the single requirement that the President 


deeide that the defense of such government is vital to the defense of the United 
States, 
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Under the section of the act which permits the Secretarics of War and Navy to 
purchase or acquire material in the forcign countries, the President could place 
orders in any foreign country, pay for such material, aud have it delivered to the 
foreign government, This proecdure would of course eliminate Che need of such 
country raising its own funds from its own people at the expense of America. 

Under the President’s authority to procure defense articles for foreign govern- 
ments and to (transfer them to such foreign governments, it would seem to be elear 
that the President could make such requirements fiat would require American 
convoys of such material to the foreign governments in order to inake certain 
that they actually arrive in their hands, The President of the UCuited States has 
himself stated that: “Tf one nation ean convoy ships, cither under its own flag or 
that of another, through a hostile war, on the doctrine of chance, there is pretty sure 
to be some shooting and that comes awiully elose to war.” This statement was 
made by the President apparently to indicate that he was opposed to American 
convoys, The present bill does not. forbid eonvoys. Tn ndiution, the Seeretary 
of War, Mr. Stimson, testifving before this committee, has stated that he is 
opposed toa provision whieh would forbid convoys, These inconsistent state- 
ments merely produce confusion and alarm. P believe that there must be unquali- 
fied opposition to American convoys into the war zones, This matter should not 
be ieft to administrative determination but should be elearly prohibited by 
Congress. 

Congress has been furnished by the Seeretary of the Treasury of a very brief 
and general statement of the alleged dollar assets of Great Britain in the United 
States available for the purchase and procurement of defense materials. These 
assets are alleged to be practically exhausted. The statement furnished to this 
committee docs nat purport to include the assets of any portions of the British 
Empire except Great Britain. In addition, it did not include the available dollar 
assets Of Holland, Belgitun, or Norway, to mention but a few of the nations who 
would be entitled to reeeive aid under the proposed legislation. 

The report of the House Committee in support of the companion measure in 
the House, specifically states that this lend-lease Dill does not in any way 
amend or repeal the Neutrality Act or the Johnson Act. In other words, it is 
stated that the United States Government may make available to Great Britain 
or other nations if so desired, through direet appropriations by Congress, credits 
or materials without being in conflict with existing legislation. Yet this is the 
sule alleged purpose of this bill. 

The powers which are bestowed upon the President under the proposed legis- 
lation are more far-reaching than ever suggested at any time in the American 
history. If this policy is to he adopted, certainly the Ameriean people are at 
least entitled fo know the facts which give rise to the grave necessity for such 
extraordinary legislation. , 

The hearings before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs and this com- 
mittee have not produced an abundance of acts either regarding the situation 
in Great Britain or regarding the policies which are to govern the American Govy- 
ernment in its foreign relations. Different Cabinet offieers have taken diverse 
positions before this committee on the same basie issues. Certain Cabinet officers 
have even refused before this committee to aceept responsibility for the proposed 
legislation, “The military experts of the Government have testified before exeeu- 
live sessions, thereby depriving the American people of the benefit of their expert 
adviec, Vague generalities have been the vogue instead of plain hard facts. 

The proper functioning of democracy demands that the American people be 
advised and informed of all the facts in order that they mav intelligently authorize 
and direet their leaders to conduct themselves in aecordance with an approved 
policy, TL submit that the American people have not received the benefit of such 
empplete and full disclosures which would permit them to pass judgment upon 
{a} the justification for the requested legislation, or (Bb) the intended foreign 
poliey of this Nation which is to be pursued under the projected program. 


The Cyaan. Let us recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 
(Thereupon, at 5 p.m., a recess was taken until tomorrow, Friday, 
x food 
February 7, 1941, at 10 a. m.) 
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TO PROMOTE THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1941 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Commirrern on Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


S The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o’clock a. m., 
Bin the Caucus Room, Senate Office Building, Non. Walter I*, George 
Be presiding, 

@ Present, Senntors George (Chairman), Harrison, Connally, Thomas 
fof Utah, Van Nuys, Murray, Pepper, Green, Barkley, Revnolds, 
B(iuffey, Gillette, Clark of Missouri, Glass, Byrnes, Johnson of Cali- 
Bfornia, Capper, La Follette, Vandenberg, White, Shipstead, and Nye. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. ALFORD J. WILLIAMS 


The Cuarrman. Major Williams, have you a prepared statement? 
Major Winuiams. Yes, sir. 


The Cuarrnman. Would you desire to present your prepared state- 


@ ment without interruption? 


Major Wituiams. I should like to. 
f The Cuainman. You may proceed. Give the committee such back- 
Sground of your general experience, without detail, of course, as you 
B desire. We would be glad to have it for the record. 
f Major Wiuniams. The background of my experience is about 22 
years in aviation, 13 of which, approximately, were spent in the Navy; 
B33 years in the Marine Corps Reserve, and since that time, and a part 
Eof that time also, up to the present, as a business executive and news- 
fpaper man, engaged in the endeavor to increase public education as 
® far us aviation is concerned, 
# In response to your invitation to read the prepared statement, as I 
read this brief I beg your indulgence for a realistic frankness which I 
Bdecm requisite and proper in discussing national problems at this 
® critical period in our history. 
/ For many years J] have steadfastly advocated and sought the 
| provision of a modernized national defense system for our country— 
B with special emphasis on equipping ourselves with adequate air 
s power. This bill before you, H. R. 1776, to my belief, negatives all 
E chances of developing American air power since it will further strip 
F us of existing aircraft and divert future production, and for that reason 
F alone Tam unequivocally opposed to it from the start. There is only 
B one thing that could awaken in my heart deeper and more determined 
F opposition to this bill, and that is its deadly potential threat to Ameri- 
Bean liberty, to the American way of life, and to our representative 
form of government. 
f =6'This bill represents the first American legislative action purporting 
@ to place in the hands of one man all the powers that our forefathers of 
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1776 fought against and for which they instituted a new political 
religion. This political religion to which I refer is the detailed and 
guarded relationship between individual and = government most 
specifically contained in the second paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence, Often have FP termed this particular portion of the 
Declaration of Independence as the Lord’s Prayer of Americanism 
and of the American way of life. For the purpose of emplhuisis I shall 
quote this Lord's Prayer of Americanism: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rigbts, that among 
these are life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. That fo secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among men, deriving their just) powers from the 
consent of the governed, ete. 

That to my way of thinking is the essenlial part of the Lord’s 
Prayer of Americanism. “Certain unalienable rights” definitely pre- 
cludes signing away’ any such blank deed in fee simple of American 
riehts as outlined in this bill, or any such bill as places in the hands of 
any one nian complete and dictatorial power over our lives, our peace 
and happiness, and our wealth. 

All these things this President or any sueceeding President can do, 
possessed of such a blank check on the American way of life. To my 
way of thinking, no time or financial limit on such powers would 
guarantee that they would be returned by any man who acquires 
them or by his successor to whom they might pass. The records of 
history clearly indicate that the relations between individual and 
government has been a constant struggle on the part of the individual 
to maintain the limits of powers given to a government or to recover 
extraordinary powers given in time of emergency. The Bill of Rights 
is based on this very fear, and the records of history are grimly to the 
disadvantage of the individual. This bill, therefore, to my way of 
thinking, means the creation of a virtual dictatorship, benevolent. or 
otherwise. Furthermore, this bill is traveling under an incorrect 
name, that is, it is not a “lease-lend bill,” it is “the end of American 
liberty bill.” 

These are my reasons for complete and undying opposition to the 
passage of this bill or any modification of it. Liberty is a delicate 
plant, and T fear those who promise to turn this delicate plant into 
some Utopian growth overnight, with all the risks of destroying that 
precious plant in the experiment. Any such legislation enabling any 
one man, be he President or otherwise, to make commitments first 
and offer the bills to Congress for payment, means the end of America 
as a representative democracy --in short, as a republic. 

I am opposed to this bill because while it purports to be in the 
interest of American national defense, it is to my way of thinking, a 
culmination of all the ils which have stripped our American national 
defense system of air power worthy of the name. With less arbitrary 
and diseretionary power than outlined in this bill, American air power 
is weakening dav by day. 

What has been done to date in the weakening of American air power 
is substantiation of my second objection to the bill. It amounts 
practically to giving away an air power still on order and for which 
we never planned in a businesslike fashicn. The slow and calculated 
involvement of the United States in Europe's war, as far as air power 
is corcerned, can be traced in four simple steps: The release to Europe 
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of planes tagged—and I offer modestly ny own term “fictitiously’’— 
as obsolete. Such a tag has led the American public to erroneously 
believe that the tag “obsolete” was sufficient since the planes were 
of no further use. Far too few have voices been raised warning the 
American people that each one of those so-called obsolete planes 
was actually worth its weight in gold, to train the man power for the 
air power we need so critically today. Yet they were turned back to 
their manufacturers for resale to Europe, 

Close upon the heels of this tag “obsolete”? was the releuse of current 
war plane models, ineluding even the latest experimental types which 
had been originally developed for our own Army and Navy air service. 
The best. example I can give you of that was the crash of the Douglas 
bomber in which my friend Johnny Cable was killed, wherein the 
identity of his passenger was first camouflaged by a fictitious name, 
but later disclosed by the news services to be an official representative 
of the French Air Ministry. This was a type of ship that was on the 
Army secret. list, and which no American airman had been permitted 
to view. What other military and naval secrets of equipment had 
been sold and delivered to Europe was known to only a few people in 
Washington, and not generally known to the people whose money had 
built them. ‘This is an important point, sinee a democracy is only as 
good as its familiarity with the details of its own business. 

Number 3 was the stripping of our first-line planes out of the active 
Army and Navy squadrons and delivering them fully equipped, even 
with machine guns, for delivery by flight, direetly to a belligerent 
nation. I] stood at the United States Army Air Corps airdrome at 
Mitchell Field and watched dozens of active service Air Corps planes 
depart for Canada, fully equipped, and at the same time the then 
current type of Navy dive bomber was also stripped from the naval 
squadrons and flown to Canada. Perfunetory permission to make 
such deliveries and perfunetory approval for the tag “obsolete’’ from 
the heads of the Army and the Navy Air Services was readily acquired 
from men who were professionally unable to protest. 

Still pacing off the dangerously unlimited and undefined steps short 
of war, the next stage found our aircraft industry completely invaded 
and ships contracted for and allocated te our own Army and Navy Air 
Services set aside for delivery to Europe. This is what ] mean by 
stripping America of her air-power defense. At first there was 
indefinite talk of a rule-of-thumb allocation to Europe, and to our 
own national defense, of 50-50. The rule-of-thumb ratio was arrived 
at as far as | know, arbitrarily, and later shifted without the knowl- 
edve or consent of Congress. In short, we, the people, have dis- 
covered from time to time what had actually been shipped after the 
delivery had been made or the commitment effected whieh necessi- 
tated delivery. Here I quote the destroyer deal. Again | quote in 
point the exposé of the PT 10’s—-the new torpedo patrel boats which 
were supposed to form the nucleus of what will some day be known 
as our “inosquito fleet.’ This deal was uncovered and quashed 
only by congressional exposé. 

All of these things have been done and the arbitrary actions taken 
have been explained and excused as “aid to Britain.” T am for aid 
io the poor, to the unfortunate, to the oppressed. Likewise, I am 
for offering no aid until the national safety of the United States is 
secure and complete. I regard this policy in much the same way 
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that I regard my contribution to the Community Chost. T make 
that contribution after E have paid my bills and discharged my 
obligations to those dependent upon me, 1 do not make that con- 
tribution first and let my bills and my people take care of themselves, 
And L believe that this simple principle applies to x nation’s conduct 
and policy in regard to international charity or any form of humani- 
tarinnism, Anticipating such & question upon making such a stuto- 
mont, that is my stand on aid to Mngland now. My answer in 
when and whon only, tho United States is possessed of adequate air 
power, to protect the United States and all that it stands for, am I 
in favor of giving one wing or ono propeller to any other nation, 

Bor yours } have been acutely conscious of the tendencies of this 

Jovernment’s invelvoment in Kuropo’s war. Talking pence at home 
and shouting war abroad, and, may [be permitted to add, moddling 
in tho internal affairs not only of Europe but also of Asia, 1 doubt 
very soriously if the United States today has ono single worthwhile 
friond among tiie major nations of the world. 

Yam acutely conscious also of the persistent. promotion of hysteria 
by both the administration and Scuueal powerful groups in this country 
concorning the imminenco and threat of overnight invasion of tho 
United States, ‘This invasion threat is a fear complex constantly 
acld over the heads of the American people, but unsupported by 
logical argumont or requisite technical details to date, and has served 
as a levor for prying off and stripping Ainorica of her vitul and re- 
quired air pewer. 

Amorica today is woefully doficiont in air power. In fact, American 
air power is nothing moro or less then a “myth.” The neglect to 
provide that vital arm for America’s national defense system is, to 
my way of thinking, nothing short of criminal. Poriodically the 
Amorican people have been subjected to a sories of horror stories | 
concerning somo sort of overnight invasion of the United States, it 
want to go on record as saying flatly and unequivocally that this ts 
puro nongenso-~-a. physical and mechanical impossibility now and for 
a, considerable stretch of yoars. 

Likewise a naval invasion of tho United States, accompanied, as 
any such naval invasion must bo, with a land forces invasion, by any 
combination of the Axis powors, is, in my opinion, an incredible 
fantasy, usuptortn to date by any qualified military or naval 
opinion of standing. ; 

Any sort. of working familiarity with the machinory of air power, 
its limitations and its dependence upon intensive ground onrganizn- 
tions, roadily disposos of the throat of an offoctive air invasion of tho 
United States from bases 3,000 milos distant. As for as a naval 
invasion, followed by landing parties on our const lines in tho Atlantio 
is concornod, I boliave that the air powor vorsus sea powor lessons of 
Europo’s war to dato complotoly nogative any such possibility now 
or over, Calm consideration and ovaluation of these lessons con- 
olusively indieato that invasion of tho United States by aurface forces 
is physically impossible, 

in the light of reason, I cannot conccive of tho Gormans ovon con- 
tomplating the use of sea power against us---thus using against 
Amorica tho typo of war machinery which has failed in combat and 
is failing on blockade for the British ogainst thom. And as far as 
the Pacific is concorned, wo arg froo from invasion by tho dapanoso 
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and the dapanese ero free from invasion by Amorica. Only im- 
perintists amongst us dream of exerting American naval or military 
dominance in the Far Kast, and 1 beliove we should quash those wild 
drowns immediately, withdraw our armed forces from the Far Kast, 
silence. these admirals who chant “the inevitability of war,’ and 
recognize that there are zones of military and naval Influence beyond 
our control, 

The passage of this bill--and I offer my opinien humbly—or, as T 
avid before, any modification of this bill, will amount to a virtual 
suicide of the American way of life. Accepting even this suicide, I 
seo no additional hope in this bill wherein unprecedented power, 
never bofore granted to any other American President, would provide 
in av shorter time the adequate American air power so vital to the 
anfety‘and preservation of this country, 

A blank mandate or check on American Hberties, American blood, 
or American destiny is, in my opinion, not the solution, 

The Cirareman, Senator Harrison, have you any questions? 

Senator Haunison, No questions, 

The CuarrMan, Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jdounson of California, Just to emphasize what TF thought 
was not brought out very clearly while some of the members of the 
cominittos were absent, how long have you been an expert on the 
airplane? ; 

Major Winutams, Sir, I should hesitate long to claim the status of 
an oxpert. IT have beon in the business only 22 years, flying vigor- 
ously in overy branch of it, and I must confess honestly that [ do not 
think anyono knows very much about it teday. But l have had this 
22 yoars! OXporicnco, 

Sonator Jonnson of California, But you have been in the business 
238 yeara? | 

Major Winnrams, Twenty-two years. 

Sonator Jonnson of California, In what capncitics have you boon 
in the business? 

Major Winiiams. I camo into it, sir, during the World War; in 
naval aviation, remained in tho naval aviation service, exclusively 
dotailed to aviation duty with the Navy, for approximately 13 years. 
Thon I resigned and joined the Marino Corps Reserve, and later 
entered business, and liter atill took up this newspaper activity to 
apread and promote public education in air mattors. 

Senator Jounson of California. From your knowlodge of the situa- 
tion you hold that it is utterly impossible that there should be an 
invasion of us, or an attack upon us-—-T will not say attack upon us, 
becaugo an attack may bo made anyway---an invasion of this country 
by airplanes? . 

Major Winrtams, Yos, sir; T do believe that, 

Senator Jounson of California, That is all, . 

Tho Cuarmman, Sonator Connally? 

Senator Connaury. Your theory ia that at prosont wo aro not im 
any danger of an invasion hy air? 

Anjor Winuama. ‘That is my opinion, sir. 

Sonator ConNnaLLy. Because it could not succeed? 

Major Winrtames, Yea, sir, 

Sonator Connanny, That is, an onomy could not succosafully invado 
this country by air? 
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Major Wintiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatty. Your view is also that they could not success. 
fully invade the country with naval power? 

Major Winuiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatty. Would that view be changed if the British 
Navy should be conquered and destroyed? 

Major Wintiams. May [ask the Senator to distinguish so that ] 
will better understand it—if EK ngland or the British Navy is to be 
conquered? If England is conquered, to my way of thinking, it 
would be an unwarranted indictment of British courage to assume 
that the British Navy would still be in existence. 

Senator Connanty. Perhaps so, but we might bring that indict- 
ment; | am assuming it would happen. You can base your answer 
on the assumption that it would happen, regardless of the cause, but 
if that happened, 1 just asked your opinion as to the possibility of a 
naval invasion. . 

Major Wititams. No, sir. 

Senator Connatry. Even though the British Navy should be con- 
quered or should be destroyed, it would not change your view that a 
naval invasion would be impossible? 

Major Wittivms. Mind you, Edo not desire to squirm from under 
your question, and bo will answer it direetly first by saying that the 
British Navy will never be turned over to the Germans, not “by 1 reason 
of Mr. Churchill's promise, but because of strategical and (retical 
reasons. The first is, the British are thoroughly aware of the feet 
that the Isles without the fleet are useless, and that the fleet without 
the {sles is useless. Assuming that the Germans took the entire 
British Navy, [still maintain that length of communication lines is 
still a vital factor in modern warfare, and therefore while we could 
not hope to overcome a combination of British, German and Ealian 
Navies in their waters, likewise the stretching of those lines of eom- 
munications would enable us to meet them with far less foree, 

Senator Connatry. In other words, boiled down your view is that 
even though the British Navy should be conquered or destroyed, still 
ho nation could suce essfully invade the United States with a navy? 

Major Winniams. PE believe that. 

Senator Connauty. They could not invade us with an air foree? 

Major Wintiams. No; sir. 

Senator Connatiy. Ht necessaily follows, of course, that they 
could not invade us with a ground force, because if they could not 
cot over here with their navy or aircraft, they could not get an army 
here. 

Major WitLtAMs. Quite. 

Senator CONNALLY. So we are in’ no danger from any source, 
according to your view, then? 

Major Winniams. That is going a little bit beyond my opinion 
expressed so far. | believe we are in danger. With the world on 
fire L still believe that every effort should be exerted toward providing 
America with all the defense equipment we ean cet, for reasons unfore- 
seen by people at the present time. And 1 also believe that one of 
our gravest dangers is right home here, 

Senator Connatty. You think, though, we cannot be invaded by 
air or by sea or by land, but still we should prepare against any even- 
tuality in the future a strong navy and a strong army and a strong 
air foree. Is that right? 
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Majer Witttams. May [ offer as a basis for my reason that T 
view the world as on fire. ‘The world is setualls on fire protesting 
against the status quo existing Giroughout the world. A threat of 
ire ia the neighbo:heod would be sufficient for my equipping mv 
hone WH fire wpparatus, 

Senator ConNwaLiy., 7 notices vou sav in vour typewritten state- 
moni, “Tn deer. American air power isa cmydi'. oo} understood vou 
roead, hose, that American air power js nothing more nor less 
than amveh. ds that riche? 

Major Winniyae, TP did wander a little bit from that. T cannot 
wHte ats bE spent. 

Senator oo ae Tam not criticizing vou; vou have a right to 
tei i in Vour own way. 

Migor Witnipas. foimeain approximately ihat. 

senator Connagny, VWould you go that fer, that the Atierican 
ai foree is nothing more nor fess Ghana py ch? 

Majur Winstvus, Kor actual retive flying combat at the present 
inte, LE know of no single squadron possessed af phines, which are in 
tar possessed of equipment, capable of enabling their pilots to hold 
their own over the batilefroat of Murope today, 

schator Connxatby, Assuming that is true, that is not quite a 
myth, is it, when we have several thousand plines:--the Arn ane 
the Navy? 

Major Winnrams, Tt is as far as combat is concerned. Perhaps 
lam wrong in using that word “myth.” 

Senator CONNALLY. That word “myth? is a big word. 

Major WittiaMs., Suppose | turned it around and said we had no 
fvhting equipment eapable of holding its own over the foreign front 
today. 

senator Connatiy. You did not say that, “on the foreign front.” 
The assumption was that we were det fending. lt would not require 
as heavy a foree to defend as it would to attack, would it? 

Major Wittiams, No, sir, by po means. | used that as a measure, 
asa yardstick, of our American ait power und its equipment. 

Senator Convatiy. How long has it been since vou were intimately 
in touch with the air foree, and knew about its strength? 

Major Wittiams, T never get very far away from it. That is all 
Thave to do in life, to remain in contact. 

Senator Connatty. Foam not talking about the industry, I am 
talking about the naval aviation, for instance, You were in that for 
vears, Are vou sufficiently acquainted with the Navy's equipment, 
naval aireraft equipment, and its number of pilots, and number of 
airplanes and number of fighters and number of bombers? Have vou 
sufficiently accurate information at the moment to say that our naval 
aviation is wholly amyvth? | Ljust want to get vour viewpoint. 

Major Wiirrams. I do not know the numbers. I do not think 
any one except those jn official positions know the numbers. My 
concern was with types. 

Senator Conxatiy. Do vou know whether or not they are now 
producing the very latest types that invention and ingemuty and 
genius are able to produce? 

Major Wititams. I believe they are, ves, sir. 

Senator CONNALLY. You think they are? 

Major Wintiams. Yes. 
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Senator Connauiy. So we will not be a myth always, thon, will we, 
if we proceed along that lino? 

Major WiuraMs. I did not carry that into the future in the form 
of an assumption. I was just thinking about the present timo. 

Senator Connauiy. Part of an air force’s function is to get planes 
and produce them, is it not? 

Major Witutams. That is only part of it. The major part of it 
is to produce planes of outstanding performance. 

Senator Connatiy. That is true, but you also know, do you not, 
that the progress of naval aviation, invention, and tho change of 
types, and the new devices and new gadgets, is very rapid, is it not? 

Major Witirams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connauiy. And a plane that was made six months ago 
might not now be the very latest word in aviation? 

Major Wiuiiams. I think that calls for a little lengthy answer, 
because it is a point that has disturbed people very gravely today, 
That is the excuse generally offered for not having first-line planes of 
outstanding performance. But that is based upon an erroncous 
belief, that the rapidity of advance in aviation is so fast that we 
cannot keep up wwii the production. On the other hand, the advance 
in automotive engineering has been rapid, but that never prevented 
Ford or any other manufacturer from consolidating and freezing 
types and models. That is my point for that argument. 

Senator ConNALLY. Would you say that a plane that was made 6 
months ago, which was at that time a good plane, up to the last 
minute, ought to be junked just because a month later somebody 
invented a new gadget and put it on some other plane? 

Major Winitams. By no means, but to use that plane which was 
developed 6 months ago requires a carefully prepared, progressive 
program. You never get tomorrow’s planes today, and you do not 
get yesterday’s planes today. 

Senator Connau.ty. You speak of being a business executive. In 
what business are you engaged? 

Major Wiiiiams. I am in the petroleum business, in connection 
with aviation. 

Senator Connanuy. In connection with aviation? 

Major Winitams. Yes, sir, exclusively. 

Senator Connauuy. I believe that is all, 

The Cuatrman. Senator La Follette, have you any questions? 

Senator La Foutuerre. Major Williams, you stated in your opening 
presentation that— 

Far too few have been the voices warning the American people that each one 
of those so-called obsolete planes was worth its weight in gold, to train the man- 
power for the air power we need so critically today. Yet they were turned back 
to their manufacturers for resale to Murope. 

In some of the published statements which have come from official 
quarters there has been constant iteration and reiteration that we are 
getting a large number of training planes. From the standpoint of 
the layman, would you kindly expand this idea which you have pre- 
sented here, and indicate, if it be a fact, to what extent training planes, 
per se, are adequate for training men for combat service, and whether 
or not it is a fact that they have to go from the so-enlled training ships 


to flying actual combat ships before they are ready for active service 
in conflict? 
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Major Wiuuias. I shall try to answer that question as concisely 
as possible, sir. 

Training planes, in the ordinary acceptance of that word, means 
primarily raining planes or aircraft which teach men to fly, navigate 
(brough the air, land and take off, and perform various evolutions in 
the air. The next and greatly rietested stage in thinking of training 
planes is the use of obsolescent and obsolete planes to complete the 
education of the military and naval airman, as in college you need 
different equipment for each class, freshmen, and so on, through the 
course. 

The secondary stage, or the intermediate stage, let me say, of an 
airman’s training is principally tied up with the use of obsolescent 
and obsolete equipment which belongs generally to the existing service 
of that day, and reflects the tacties of that day; and the step from 
training plane to the high-powered fighting plane of first-line type is 
a tremendous jump, because those secondary and intermediate stages 
are merely teaching a man to fly; it is teaching him to fly or do some- 
thing in a military fashion, and I cannot exemplify that any better 
than by just stating that you cannot step from the cockpit of a private 
yacht to the bridge of a Queen Mary or a warship. Intermediate 
training is required, and that is the particular point wherein every 
single type of existing military aircraft is worth its weight in gold. 

The French failed—-and that is one of the reasons why they failed. 

Senator La Fotterry. You mean that they did not have sufficient 
so-called obsolete or obsolescent planes of pursuit or bombing char- 
acter to train the personnel after they had gone through the prelimi- 
nary stages in training? 

Major Wiiiiams. As a matter of fact, they did have a super- 
abundanee of obsolescent and obsolete aircraft, but they had not 
used them. They were busily engaged in shipping them abroad to 
their interests in Spain, which is practically what 1 imply has been 
our fault. to date, because, may I add, the training plane. as T said 
before, is merely to teach a man to fly. The most important thing 
for a military and naval pilot is to learn how to automatically use the 
complicated machinery he finds in the cockpit for his use, such as 
retractable landing gear, such as supercharged engines, the readings 
of which come to him through instruments, and one must learn to 
interpret those instruments and to use the throttle for the power to 
be used at various altitudes, and one must learn to use the udjustuble- 
pitch propeller. The complications are just as great as you will find 
In a junior’s university course over that of the freshman. 

Senator La Fou.erre. Are you familiar with the training course 
that. prospective pilots are put through at Pensacola? 

Major Wiittams. It would be rash to say that Lam at the moment, 
but 1 am generally conversant with it, ves. 

Senator La Fou.erre, For example, can you tell me approximately 
how long the average student who enters training at Pensacola 1s 
trained in a so-called training plane? 

Major Winutams. That is generally, and almost universally 
linited by the time required to bring him up to a certain standnsd 
of handling that type of ship. 

Senator La Foitetrr. Well, he spends a considerable thine, first 
of all, in ground training, docs he not? 

Major Witurams. Quite true. 
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Senator LA Forceerrs. Phen he goes into a trainer? 

Major Winirvvs. Yos, sir. 

Senator La Foruerrse. Now, then, what is the next step up? 
A so-called obsolete or obsolescent pursuit or bombing type of plane? 

Major Winttiass. Yes, sir; preferably a type whieh has reeently 
been taken from the active service, . 

Senator La Foursrre. ‘Then, as PE understand it, in order to eom- 
plete Ghe training, many of these men are ussezned as reserve ollicers 
to active duty with air squadrons of the fleet for the purpose of getting 
a further and final (raining in the latest tvpe of pline which the Navy 
may have ia aetive duty at that ime; is that not eorreet? 

Major Wrirtams. That is eorreet, sir, 

Senator La Fouuorrs. Now, fl understand you eorrectly, if vou 
break this step or if you deprive these pilots, or prospective pilots, of 
An Opportunity to (ram in Chese so-called obsolete or obsolescent planes, 
you have deprived the armed services of an opportunity to put these 
men through a logical (raining course, have you not? 

Major Wintrams. Yes, sir; and you have deprived the nation of a 
thoroughly coordinated method of training the manpower for the 
air power we need, as L said before, 

It is not sufficient to build aireraft. People have fumbled around 
with all these ideas in all Uhe nations in the world. Some have 
learned the mistake and others are blind to that mistake yet. The 
emphasis today is on production. 

We can see airplanes coming out of the ground in the form of raw 
materials. We can see those materials heat-treated and otherwise, 
We can see them machined and going through the factories. We ean 
see (hose planes leavened. We can see those planes coming out of 
the door of the factory. 

Gentlemen, that is only part of the program. This machine age 
does not run itself; and, of all things, an airplane does not run itself, 

Senator La Foiuierrs. From the general knowledge vou have of 
the situation and from the information which is availeble te a person 
like yourself, who is in touch with the industry—-and | assume you 
rre-—can you tell me or would you care to give an opinion to this com- 
mittee as to what the present state of development and design is so 
far as the military arms of the United States services are concerned? 

Major Wirittams. That forees me back to a verdstiek whieh is 
being demonstrated under natural active war conditions, We must 
go back to sea level before we leave thet. ‘There is not a standard 
and axecepted single-scater fighter in this country which can hold a 
enndle to the British experimental marine Spitfire or to the German 
Messersehmidt 109. 

Senator LA Konierre. How do you account for that, Majer? 

Majer Winntams. The pause in answering is to find a simple way 
ora quick way to answer vour question, and it is very diflicult, for the 
simple reason that those ships to which [ referred as the yarstick of 
the single-seater performance teday are the result of long and arduous 
and earefully reculated programs—enginecring, tactical, and so forth. 

You cannot walk out of 2 factory with a brand new type of airplane 
and just put it into the vir, [tis the growth and progression from 
ove model to another. That is what produces the automobile at our 
door today. It did not just happen overnight. 
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I think we are sadly deficient in engines, for instance. By that I 
do not mean to imply that the builders and designers and manu- 
facturers of existing engines have anything to be ashamed of. We 
have a great deal to be proud of in what they have done. But, 
gentlemen, no wise man commits himself to one type of power plant 
in this undeveloped age of aviation. We have no streamlined engines, 

You asked me why these ships of ours do not compare. 1 attribute 
the deficiency in performance, particularly in point of speed, generally 
to the single type of engine to which we are committed. 

Senator LA PoLtverre, You are referring to the so-called Allison 
engine? 

Major Wititams, Tami referring specifically, sir, to the necessity 
for two or three types of the streamlined, liquid-cooled engine which 
is exemplified by the Allison today. 

As To understand it, the Allison was originally started as a balloon 
or airship engine. Later on, through the vears, it was converted 
over to its present state and developed a great deal As a matter of 
fact, the Allison originally in this particuhur period wis speciied to 
turn out about 1,075 horsepower, “That engine is net today corning 
out 1,075 horsepower, Pt is dimited to an official cestrietion of 40, 
and that 940 is seldam used by reason of the unreluible performance, 

Now, compare that quickly toa Kolls-Rovee, E200 to E380 borse- 
power -the aecounts vary ound the Dainler-Bens of the Gerimians, 
approximately the same horsepower, Those are the evgines vou find 
in the English single-seater and the Gertnin single-seater whieh hiave 
heen waging the wae to date. 

The new types of those very same engines, stepped up, are now 
running: between fifteen and xeventeen hundred horsepower. 

The lutest development in both of those engines is now represented 
by what we know as an Xo ongine- that is, two b2-evlinder engines 
tied together, in such fashion (indicating), Phe Daimler-Benz and 
the Rolls-Royce now develop 2,000) horsepower; and we have no 
such in-line engine capable of developing a straight and continuous 
1.000 horsepower, 

Senator La Fouteire., Now, vou state on page 4 of vour statement: 

] stood at the Uarited States Army Air Corps airdrome at) Mitehel Field and 
watched dezenus of active service Air Corps planes depart for Canada, 

Do you know to what extent naval squadrons have been stripped 
of model planes? 

Major Mar cials No, sir; but PE wish f did. Those reports have 
never been issued to me or to the people. We know not what has 
been taken. 

Senator La FoLtterre. Now, Major, have you had any occasion to 
observe the actual performance or production facilities of planes in 
Enropean countries? 

Major Wittrams, Yes, sir; ] have. 

Senator La Fonnerre., How recently? 

Major Wittiams. My last trip to Europe was in 1938. 

Senator LA Fonuerre. | think that is all. Thank vou. 

The Crairman. Senator Thomes? 

Senator THomas of Utah. No questions. 

The Cnamman, Senator Shipstead? 

Senator Snipsteap. Mr, Chairman, IT would like to ask the Major 
& question, 
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On pago 4 I find this statement: 


Perfunctory permission to make such deliveries and perfunctory approval for 
the tag “obsolete” from the heads of the Army and the Navy air services wag 
readily acquired from men who are professionally unable to protest. 

Just what do you mean by that, Major? 

Major WittiaMs. Spccifically, I mean, sir, and it may be a bold 
statement, but from my knowledge of the military and naval services, 
I have never known a chief of either service to date who was ready to 
give up a single airplane. They did; and current opinion among ox- 
service people and service people is that there was no possibility of 
any man dependent upon selection for promotion to do more than risk 
his career by standing stalwart and firm against anyono taking 
anything away from him. That is as briefly as I can put it, sir. 

Senator SuipstEap. Then, you mean to say that these men who are 
officers in the Army and the Navy are not permitted to, or they do. 
not dare to, do anything except that which they are ordered to do? 
If they take a new plane and they want it to be called obsolete, you 
mean to say that Army and Navy officers are compelled to certify 
that such a plane is obsolete? 

Major Wintiams. Not compelled, sir, by force or pressure, but 
compelled by fact which is adroitly used, wherein, if 1 were in that 
position and I were asked about a certain type of aircraft, “Is this type 
of aircraft obsolescent?’”’ and it might be in age and design and in 
improvements, 1 might have to say “Yes,” and if I am not asked any 
mor to the public I have gone on record as tagging this as an obsolete 

ane. 

: Senator Suipsreap. And still it was good enough to be used here for 
training? 

Major Winitams. Well, it was good enough for foreigners to want 
it, sir. 

Senator SurpsteaD. Is it a fact that the last Chief of the Air Corps 
was court-martialed for standing up for his views? 

Major Wituiams. Possibly you are referring to General Billy 
Mitchell? 

Senator SuirsrEapD. Yes. 

Major Wintiams. Yes, sir; that is true. I believe it is fair enough 
to say it was because he stood up for his views, because ho neither 
backed nor took wator. He saw the air power which is in existence 
today. Unfortunately for himsclf and his own happiness, I believe, 
and we believe, he was about 15 years ahead of lis time; and there 
is a penalty to be paid for that—-the penalty which England is pay- 
ing in part today and France has paid-—deficiency of air power. 

Senator Surpsrwap. I understand he had an independent income, 
so his livelihood was not dependent on his salary in the Army? 

Major Wiuttams. Yes, sir; but may I say something which im- 
pressed me and has always impressed mo very decply? His income 
supplied shoes and clothing and food and sheltor, but never supplied 
that void in his heart from being cut from the Service. I knew what 
happened after that affected him greatly. He died from some ail- 
ent but there was something else underneath which he tried to 
ride. 

Senator Surpsreap. He paid a price for being an honest man and 
for having stood for the courage of his convictions? 

Major Wiuurams. I believe so; yes, sir. 
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Senator SurpsteaD. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Green? 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Guffey? 

Senator Gurrrey. No quer‘ions. 

The Cuairrman. Senator Gillette? 

Senator GitLetre. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Major, you have made some statements here that to me have very 
serious implications, and unless they are fully substantiated I feel that 
they should not be made or should not have been made. Senator La 
Follette has inquired with reference to two or three of them, and may 
Igo a step further? 

On page 3 you state: 

What has been done to date in the weakening of American air power is sub- 
stantiation of my second objection to this bill. 

Then you outline three or four things that have been done. Once is 
the release to Europe of planes tagged as obsolete, and the Senator 
pom Wisconsin just went inte that. I do not care to go into that 
further. 

You state as a second situation the release of current war plane 
models, including even the latest experimental types which had been 
originally developed for our own Army and Navy air service, and you 
cite as a specific instance of that charge the crash of the Douglas 
bomber, in which you say an official representative of the French Air 
Ministry was traveling under a fictitious name, and it was a type of 
ship that was on the army secret list, and no American air man had 
been permitted to view it. 

Are you sure of the statements that you have made there? 

Major WiuiraMs. Assure as any man can be, sir, of any information 
where he has not particularly seen each item and been present at every 
transaction. 

The records are absolute concerning the fact that, first, the ship had 
not been open to the view of any American airman. Even army and 
navy people, without special authorization, were not permitted to see 
that ship. Iwasnot. Cable himself told me that if I came out there 
I could not see it, that even he could not see it. We were not per- 
mitted to see it. 

' Senator GILLETTE. You say “we were not.’””, Whom do you mean 
we??? 

NMaior Wituiams. Well, just all the people interested in air power 
and air defense, such as myself or ordinary service people. 

Senator Ginuetre, You were not in the Service at that particular 
time of the crash of this Douglas bomber? 

Major Wiuuiams. No, sir. 

Senator GitLETTE. Now, may I go to a third statement on page 4, 
which gives me even more concern. You state: 

No. 3 was the stripping of first-line planes out of the active army and navy 
squadrons and delivering them fully equipped, even with machine guns, for de- 
livery by flight, directly to a belligerent country. I stood at the United States 


Army Air Corps airdrome at Mitchel Field and watched dozens of active service 
air corps planes depart for Canada. 


You stand by that statement, do you? 
Major Witutams, I do, sir. 
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Senator Ginerrrne. You saw these planes that belonged to our Air 
Service at that time, the property of the United States Governinent, 
sent to Canada? 

Major Wintrvis. Yes, sir: bdid. Those planes were flown by army 
pilots to Mitehel Field. The army pilots returned to their various 
stations. Phev were then manned by volunteer private pilots, whe 
were guaranteed a certain sium of money. ft forget what it) was, 
They dickerced and they had some collective bargaining among them- 
selves with the people concerned fora certain price, Some of them— 
the private pilots had never been in a military plane before. 

Senator Ginterre. Where is Mitchel field? 

Major Witniams. Tt is at Long Island, near Mineola, 

Senator Gireerrre. And these planes were turned over at) Mitchel 
ield toa foreign government or agents of a foreign government? 

Major Wittiass. TP presume that the turn-over of Gtle must have 
been there, for the simple reason thet it} was Chere that someone 
offered to pay American private piiots to tly these military planes to 
Canada. tt could not have been the military people at Mitehe 
Field who made that deal. 

Senator Girterre. When did you see these things? When did this 
oceur? 

Major Wittrams. Now [am at a loss, sir, 

Senator Ginverre. Approximately when? Of course, T do not ex- 
pect vou to fix the date exactly. 

Major Winirams. You see, that general ineident, sir, of turning 
over the navy dive bombers and ground strafing planes I eannot give 
the exnet date of without contradiction, 

Senator GitLerrE. Was it 1940? 

Major Witiivms. Tt was sometime in 1939, sir, 

Senator GULLerre. Sometime in 1939? 

Major Wiptiams. T think the end of 1939. 

Senator Ginverre. The end of 19389, to the best of your memory, 
and you say that you saw dozens of these government planes started 
for Canada at that time? 

Major Winerams. Yes, sir. TP did not count them, but I believe 
there must have been. There were more than two dozens. 

Senator GinLerre. More than two dozens? 

Major Wittiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ginwerre. Then vou stated that at the same time that the 
then current type of navy dive bomber was also stripped from the 
naval squadrons and flown to Canada? 

Major Winntams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ginverre. | believe you stated, in reply to a question from 
Senator La Follette, that you did not know how many of these were 
stripped from the Navy? 

Major Wintrams, No, sir; TP did not. 

Senator Ginterre. On what information or on what knowledge do 
you base that statement? 

Major Witniams. Current information. There is one thing that 
airmen do, sir, and that is tak to one another. It is a peculiar kind 
of religion that we discuss with one another, that we would not think 
of talking about with other people, even among foreigners. 

Senator GaLnetre. Pam not finding fault with you. If these things 
happened nobody would resent it any more than I. T am trving to 
find out if Chey did happen. 
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Major Witnrams. Lam trying to tell you that, to my knowledge, 
they did happen, and Fam convicned that they happened, and I say so. 

Senator GitLette. You are convinced that dive bombers were 
taken from our Government-owned airplanes and transferred to 
Canada at about the time of the transfer of these army planes? 

Major Wittiams, Sir, in addition to the current talk of the details 
concerning such transfers, the newspapers were full of these pictures 
- of navy dive bombers being dragged over the international line in some 
instances, and the news services continually discussed them. 

At the time the P-36 was delivered to France it was superior to 
anything else we had in quantity in the Army air service, 

Senator Ginnerre. If the things which you have stated here 
oceurred, they did not constitute a surrender of priorities in machines 
that we had on order, in which we allowed delivery to be made by 
the manufacturer to a foreign government and postponed the filling 
of our own orders? This, vou say, was the aetual delivery of planes 
in possession of the United States Government to a belligerent power? 

Major Wintntams. Yes, sir; Edo. 

Senator GiuLerre. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The Cramaan. Senator Barkley? 

Senator BakkLey. On page 4 of your statement, using the language 
to which Senator Gillette has referred, you use this longuage: 

Perfunctory permission to make such deliveries and perfunctory ¢pproval for 
the tag “obsolete’’ from the heads of the Army and the Navy air services was 
readily acquired from men who are professionally unable to protest. 

Do you mean by that language to imply that men in the air service, 
both the Army and the Navy, who were willing to give up their lives 
in the service of their country, are so cowardly in the face of a superior 
officer that they would not tell the truth about the condition of 
airplanes? 

Major Wittrams. By no means, sir. IL dived with those men for 
years. I know their caliber, They are much more ready to die than 
people outside the Service. 

Senator Barkiey. | grant that, and thet is why I do not under- 
stand why you say they are not honest. or courageous enough to tell 
the truth to a superior offieer and simply perfunetorily tag a plane as 
obsolete when they know it is not. 

Major Winutams. May I go back over my answer to one of the 
previous Senators? |] mean to imply nothing, sir. L think the best 
use of the English language is in direct statements, and 1 have tried 
to do that and use if in that way. 

“Perfunctory,” according to my intention, meant just this, that the 
character and the adroit cross-examination of a witness can bring out 
certain impressions which will justify certain conclusions if you carry 
that adroit questioning only so far and accept the implication. 

For instanee, i any man were asked —if L were asked right now— 
“Was such and such type of ship obsolete or obsoleseent?’”? I would 
sav “Yos,” if T knew it to be so. 

Henee, as an officer in the Service, or as a citizen, | would be telling 
the truth, 

I might be aching te say, “Yes, but we need it so badly for this or 
that reason,” but if T were not asked the follow-up questions, | would 
depart from the witness stand. 
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Senator Barker. Do you know whether any superior officer in the 
Army or Navy air service has asked any inferior officer as to the 
obsolence of a plane, merely asking him the perfunctory question, “Js 
it obsolete or obsolescent?” and he said, “Yes,” and no further ques. 
tions were asked? 

Major Wiuurams. Not in the Service, sir. 

Senator Barkiry. You do not know to what extent superior 
officers, who, by the language here, you seem to imply have some 
sort of moral influence by the mere fact of superiority over those 
below them, create a lack of frankness on the part of inferior officers 
in answering questions of the superior officers about the conditions 
of any plane? 

Major WiuuraMs. Sir, | am particularly anxious to clear up an 
misconception you have derived from what I have said. When 
use the word “perfunctory” or mention this adroit examination, | 
am not speaking of the inter-service examinations here, because the 
chief of the air service knows just as much about the types of airplanes 
that are obsolete and current as the man he has asked, but I am talk- 
ing about finding a public excuse for saying that such a type is obsolete 
and getting that answer from the head of the military or naval service, 
and then telling the people, in anybody’s own particular fashion, that 
the plane is obsolete. 

That creates the impression in the public mind that there is no 
use in keeping second-hand junk around. 

Senator Barkury. In other words, you mean that outside the 
Service the heads of the Service may be asked certain questions about 
the condition of a plane, and, if they give an answer, that would be 
an excuse for disposing of it? 

Major Wiuiiams. No, sir. I am doing my best to be specific, 
The public does not critically examine the head of a service. 

Senator Barkiey. No. Somebody may. Whom do you mean.? 

Major WintiamMs. Well, I mean specifically those, say, in the 
Government. 

Senator BARKLEY. You mean the President of the United States 
might ask the Chief of the Air Corps about whether a certain plano 
was obsolete or obsoleseent and that the Chief of the Air Corps would 
tell the President that it was obsolete or obsoleseent, having in mind 
that the President wanted an excuse to dispose of it? Is that what 
you mean? 

Major Winu1AMs. No, sir. I will not say that that is what I mean, 
but that is what could be very readily done. 

Senator BARKLEY. Was it your purpose, in the use of that language, 
to create the impression that that is what you had in mind? 

Major WiiuraMms. No, sir. 

Senator BarkiEy. When an officer was professionally unable to 
protest? 

Major WiLtAMs. No, sir. 7 

Senator Barkiry. Unable to protest to whom? 

Major WinurAMs. Well, I cannot follow, sir, all the devious methods 
which do not make sense to air men in this country for disposing of 
ships that we necd, and at no time have I heard a protest. 

Senator Barkiry. Do you know of any officer in the United States 
Air Corps, either Army or Navy, who has been afraid to protest to 
anybody above him in regard to the disposition of any airplane? 
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Major Witurams, No, sir. I think that would be known elsewhere. 
Senator Barktey. You do not know a thing about it yourself? 
Major Witirams. Not about that. 

Senator BarRKLEyY. But you have been willing to state here in your 
formal statement and leave the implication that there are such 
officers in the Army and Navy Air Corps who would be afraid to 
protest to somebody above them and that their answers would be 
perfunctorily ‘ Yes” in given cases. 

Major Witiiams. No, sir; I do not mean to leave that impression 
or create that implication. 

Senator BARKLEY. I am simply trying to find out what you meant 
by that statement, Major. I am not trving to trick you into any 
answers, but you made this statement voluntarily. I am trying to 
find out what is meant, sir, and what you base it on. 

Major Wintitams. I had better try to explain it again. In spite 
of the fact that there is usable equipment and vitally important 
equipment going out of the country, being taken out of our services, 
I know of no protest. which reached sizeable proportions against 
such transfer, 

Senator BARKLEY. You just do not know of any. You do not know 
whether any were made or not. You did not hear of any? 

‘Major Wituiams. There were not any. 

Senator BARKLEY. What is that? 

Major Witiiams. There were not any protests of sizable propor- 
tions made. They did not reach the public. 

Senator BarkLBY. You do not know that they were made in the 
Service within the Government? 

Major Winuiams. Well, again, my familiarity with Service life 
leads me to believe they were made but did not go any further. 

Senator BarRKLKY. Can you identify the month of 1939 when you 
saw these planes leaving Mitchell Field? 

Major Wituiams. No, sir. I said 1 would be unwilling to say so. 

Senator BARKLEY. Was it before the war started in Kurope? 

Major WiLu1ams. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator BarkKLry. After? 

Major Wi.utas. Indeed, yes. 

Senator Barkuey. It was sometime between September Ist and 
Christmas? 

Major WituraMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barkiry. That is all. 

The CHarrMan, Senator Nye? 

Senator Nyz. Major Williams, you held a world speed record 
for as long as seven or eight years, I believe, did you not? 

Major WiLL1AMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nyr. What was the nature of the plane that you flew in 
establishing that record? 

Major WinuiAMs. That was a racing plane, sir, built by the United 
States Navy in furthering the research on high-speed flight, with the 
ullimate intention of converting such data and information into 
faster fighting planes. 

Senator Nyze. Who designed the plane? 

Major Wiiuiams. The Curtiss Company. 

Senator Nys. Did you contribute very largely to that designing? 
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Major Winurams, No, sir; not to the designing, but we in this 
instance-—I say ‘we; I mean the pilots—were invited, for prac. 
tically the first time, to sit in on the discussions and conferences of 
the designers in order that those coekpits might be made to accom. 
modate us. 

Senator Nye, This accomplishment, Major, was responsible, was 
it not, for the conferring of the Distinguished Flying Cross? 

Major Wiuitams. No, sir. As [ remember that citation, it was 
for other work. I forget the wording, but it was for a variety of 
other applications. Let me see how that was. It was for the develop. 
ment. of aerial maneuvers conducive to progress in aerial fighting, 
and that is about all T remember. It was contributory, T suppose. 

Senator Nye. Was this award given to you while you were in the 
Navy? 

Major Wit iams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nyx. And these activities of which vou speak occurred 
while you were in the Navy, did they not? 

Major Wintiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nye. What was your rank in the Navy? 

Major Wituiams. When 1 resigned, sir, it was lieutenant, senior 
grade. 

Senator Nyze. When you resigned? 

Major Wintiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nyze. Are you an Annapolis man, Major? 

Major Witiiams. No, sir. 

Senator Nyg. Had you had any aviation experience before coming 
into the Navy during the war? 

Major Witiams. No, sir. 

Senator Nye. What was your work, generally speaking, while you 
were in the Navy? 

Major Witirims. Well, following the Navy custom, sir, it was 
routine flight operations, but specifically it was concentration upon 
high-speed research for fighting planes and the application of that 
high-speed research to tactical maneuvers. Test work was a great 
portion of it for a period of time. 

Senator Nyr. You have testified, Major, to active participation 
in aviation since leaving the Navy. In that connection you have 
done what you referred to as newspaper work. Your newspaper 
work, I believe has consisted of the writing of a column? 

Major Winirams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nyz, For American newspapers? 

Major Winurams. Yes, sir. 


Senator Nyr. Has this column been devoted to auy particular | 


activity or has it been a general work? 


Major Wiuitams. Originally, sir, it was inaugurated for the educa- | 


tion of the youngsters in aviation matters, and in these initial steps 
we organized a group of youngsters throughout the country, known 
as the Junior Aviators. We built this organization until it reached 
approximately three hundred forty to three hundred fifty thousand 
youngsters who were actively engaged in model competition and model 
building. 

Each city where this program had been set up took names for their 
squadron, and each year these youngsters would come to Akron or 
some other central point and center into a general competition. 
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But rapidly the educational program drifted into the field of trying 
toteach the public something about the safety and facility of airline 
transportation; and, of course, since this critical situation abroad 
developed and since my visits abroad, the column, 1 believe, has 
tuncd mostly to the discussion of military aviation and air power, 

Senator Nye. Thank you, Major. 

In the role of writer you have had, of course, to continue a great 
deal of research work and reading? 

Major Witiiams. Yes, sir; considerable. 

Senator Nyr. You have stayed very close to the aviation cause, 
have vou not? 

Major Wiuuiams. Well, that is all 1 am happy doing. 

Senator Nyx. You wrote a book of your own on the subject, did 
you not, Major? 

"Major Witirams. Yes, sir. 
Senator Nye. What was its title? 
Major Witiiams, Very typically called “Air Power.” 

Senator Nyz. What sort of reception did this writing enjoy from 
officials or those conversant with aviation work? Was it highly 
received? 

Major Wiunuiams. Tt was critically received, sir. How highly, I do 
not know, but it did receive some little attention because it introduced 
some radical thoughts, just the same as might have happened in the 
days of Genghis Khan when he put all his army on horseback and gave 
each soldier four horses, which sort of upset the Alexander phalanx 
and the Roman conception of the marching legend. I imagine there 
must have been vigorous protest in those days. 

Senator Nyx. Your book dealt chiefly with military aviation, did 
it not? 

Major WitiiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nyx. What has been your experience and familiarity with 
aviation abroad? 

Major Wiitrams. Well, I have been particularly interested, for the 
last twelve or fourteen years, not only in what has been going on 
in this country but what has been developing in Europe, because m 
first contact with the foreign phase of aviation was developed through 
this high-speed research, where we in this country read and studied 
every development of Europe. 

Finally, we came to the point where we were holding speed records 
over here, which, far from headlines or publicity, interested us in a 
minimum sense; but we constantly and continually saw these per- 
formances in the air transferred some day into modified racers equipped 
with guns. That was our business. 

That was my first interest, and that interest has quickened and 
livened as I saw the British, for instance, go into the development 
of high-speed planes for the Schneider Cup races. 

I never will forget, while we were trying to interest our Government 
tocontinue high-speed research in this country—and it was considered 
astunt in those days---reading and clipping-out the statement of the 
then existing Air Minister of England as he sought the appropriations 
from Parliament, telling Parliament in words approximately such as 
these, “If you will give me these appropriations, I will develop for you - 
the fastest fighting engines and planes in the world”; and that, if you 
please, sir, that background of racing—what is commonly known as the 
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racing activities of the Schneider Cup, what we term high-speed 
research—is the background for the present supermarine Spitfire and 
the Rolls-Rovce engine. 

Senator Nye. How cxtensively did you tour Europe in _ these 
activities? 

Major Wittiams. Well, my first inspection or investigation of g 
European aviation tour was in 1930, The next was in 1931. 

In those two trips I had an excellent opportunity of going through 
British, French, Italian, German, and Polish aviation. 

Senator Nygt. Do you mean simply inspecting the planes or did 
you go through their plants that were manufacturing planes as well? 

Major Wituiams. Well, it is dificult to answer that, sir, and there 
is no censoring the eyes of an airman. 

Senator Nye. There is no what? 

Major Wiuurams. No censoring the eyes of an airman and no end 
to his curiosity; and I did not intend to create a wrong impression 
when I said it mus$ be some sort of religion with us, because there js 
no money in it, and I am not interested in that, but I do say that 
airmen will talk to one another and tell things that they know would be 
guarded, that they would never mention to anyone else. 

If there was a new type of gasoline pump in the middle of Africa 
and [ had the money to get there, I am sure that I would go there 
quickly, and I would be followed by as many more as had the money 
to get there. 

That brought mo into intimate contact with the progressive spirits 
in each one of these air forces of Europe. 

Senator Nye. On these trips to Europe did you go independently? 
Were you on your own, so to speak? 

Major Winizams. I do not mean to be irreverent, sir, in my answer, 
but I still believe that is the only way to get anything done. 

Senator Nyx. That was the way you went? 

Major Witttams. Yes, sir; that is, in the early trips in 1936 I made 
a definite and very intensive effort to find out what was going on in 
Kurope, because the reports, technical and otherwise, coming out of 
Europe led us to believe then we were nearing this air-power age, 
approaching it at a far faster rate than people suspected. 

May I tell you in a moment what a trip means to a man who knows 
no end to his curiosity in this line? It meant leaving a hotel at 6 
o’clock in the morning, journeying to factories, to airports, visiting 
squadrons, going wherever you can be taken, and returning home at 
night to spend the rest of the hours--until you fall asloep—writing the 
data acquired during the day. 

Senator Nyx. On one of these trips you had a rather extended 
conference or conversation with Lord Beaverbrook, did you not? 

Major Wiitams. Yes, sir; I did. That was in the 1938 trip. 

Senator Nyr. Was Lord Beaverbrook then in any official capacity 
with respect to British aviation? 

Major Witurams. No, sir. I had met Lord Beaverbrook in Miami 
through some mutual friends, and after listening to him talk about 
aviation in general all evening and being somewhat acquainted with 
his Lordship, I had maintained my silence, but after going too far 
in our discussion on other matters, we had two or three definitely 
challenging remarks and we parted that evening and I though that 
would be the last I would see of him. I told him that I thought the 
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qnartest thing the British had done in the last 100 years was passing 
the Act of Westminster, giving the Dominions dominion status before 
they took it. That was the end of that evening. 

About a year later I was amazed to receive an invitation from 
ford Beaverbrook to bring my plane, which is a single-scater fighter 
type such as used in the Navy, 1,000 horsepower—it is probably 
ood for about 280-—to Europe. 

Senator Nyx. Is that the type of plane that we were dispossessing 
ourselves of at one stage? 

Major Wiuiiams. If I am not mistaken, sir, that is what the 
Greeks refused. 

Senator Nyse, Thank you. 

Major Wiuiiams. Two hundred and eighty today, sir, is not in the 
big league. 

1 packed my ship in a crate and went over on the Gece Mary, 
and ae was my first contact with Lord Beaverbrook in his own bail- 
iwick. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Nye, I do not want to suggest that we 
hurry along with the testimony, but I do suggest that there are 
several witnesses here, and it will be my purpose this afternoon to go 
constantly through the session, even if I have to go into the night, 
to finish heariee these witnesses. 

Senator Nyg. Mr. Chairman, I know of no witness whom we 
have lad before this committee, or any who are yet to appear, who 
is possessed of the information that this committee ought to have, 
particularly as it refers to aviation, as Major Williams. I have been 
questioning him now for 13 minutes. I certainly had no inten- 
tion of prolonging his testimony, but there is very definite informa- 
tion that I want to gain from him and that I hope to gain. 

The CHAIRMAN. Lt seems to me that you might go directly at it. 
[make the suggestion, in all kindliness, that 1 do not see how a long- 
drawn-out conference with Lord Beaverbrook when he was in no 
official position would have any direct bearing, but maybe something 
was said or done that has. think you have the right to ask the 
direct question. It would shorten the examination very much. 

Senator Nyg. Well, I shall be very happy to make my questions 
as direct as I possibly can, and I know the witness will be as direct 
as he knows how to be. 

Tho CHAIRMAN. Very well, J am not going to make any further 
suggestion about it, but the testimony can be very much shottened: 
I think, if we give just a little thought to it. 

Senator Nyz. Had you finished your response, Major, to my last 
question? 

Major Witiiams. Your question was, I belicve— 

Senator Nrr. I want to know what developed in your conferences 
abroad with Lord Beaverbrook. 

Major Wiuu1ams. He was the reason for my going abroad in 1938. 

I took my own ship. IT had beon through British aviation in its 
entirety in 1936. What I saw in a few visits in 1938 convinced me 
that they had nothing new to invite my tour except some new factories, 

doing the samo thing and building the same general type of aircraft 
and engines and equipment. 

From thero I flew through the Continent and used that ship as my 
means of transportation. At that time I found, very quickly and 
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rapidly, with full confirmation from British authorities and_ others, 
that i do not like to disclose, that the French were in still worse 
position in 1938 than they were in 1936, and I could not waste time 
there. 

I went to Italy, and I found, as far as research was concerned and 
the building of equipment and the general appearance of air power, 
that they had made great strides over 1936. 

It was in Germany that I found the most striking progress made 
over the foundations [ had seen appearing in 1936. I saw the German 
main research department outside Berlin, for instance, which in 1936 
had been possessed of about 5,000 research experts had had _ the 
number boosted to about 7,500 people. This was particularly striking 
because in our own country the N. A. C. A. during that year had 
approximately 210 people devoted to research. 

Naturally, I was interested for the simple reason that it is through 
research that you find out what you want to build in commerce, any- 
way, and without that there is no use building. : 

Without detailing that, 1 went through practically all the important 

Yerman aircraft factories. I saw their engines and their planes. 
I saw cach and every one of the types of planes that is being used in 
this present war. I became familiar with their performance. I had 
the unusual opportunity of flying a Messerschmidt 109, the muchly 
discussed single-seater fighter being used against the British Spitfire. 
No one else had ever flown that ship from the day that it came out of 
the factory, I won’t go into discussing why, but we just don’t do 
those things, if we can possibly kecp them to ourselves; but Mr. Udet, 
who had become a major general and who had been to this country 
during previous years and who was known to me very intimately 
through those visits, asked me for permission to fly my ship. 

Well, I hesitated, but I was a guest in the country, and they had 
shown me much of their aviation, and there was nothing to do but 
agree. The Yankee instinct in mc made me say that if I would “TI 
would like to fly one of yours.” 

He said, ‘Well, suppose I permit you to fly a Messerschmidt 109 
or the Heinkel single-seater fighter?” 

That was far beyond my dreams. I did fly the Messerschmidt 109, 
with the big engine. That is the engine used in current operations in 
the European war. IT found the ship to be an excellent airplane, and 
T came home and reported it to be a superb fighting ship, the best I 
had ever seen. I reported it was capable of specds ranging between 
350 and 360 miles an hour, 

Senator Nyrk. To whom did you report this, Major? 

Major Winutams. To the country, in special articles, 

Senator Nyx. Did you make any special report to the aviation 
authorities of our country? 

Major Wittrams. No, sir. 

Senator Nye. You were not under any requirements to do so, were 

ou? 

- Major Wiuttams, No, sir; I was not, and the reason I did not do it 
is that I believe at that time radical, direct methods were necessary 
to get this information before the public, and had I supplied a tech- 
nical report to any military authority it would have been tagged as 
con ae and I would have been precluded from reporting to the 
people. 
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Senator Nyx. Major, did you make to the American public what 
amounted to recommendations in the light of what you saw abroad? 

Major Wi.tiams. Yes, sir. And perhaps I have bored them from 
time to time with doing just that. 

Senator Nyx. Did you not contribute largely to the increased public 
interest in this all-important aspect? 

Major WiniraMs. That is the significant thing about air power. 
In itself it is one thing; but it is a direct reflection of public psychology, 
either through desperation or otherwise to change and alter its entire 
method of thinking of warfare. 

After going through those factorics in Germany, for instance, I came 
away possessed with a very definite opinion, which has since been 
corroborated time and time again, and I told the people in flat and 
no uncertain terms, that the Germans at that time, which was approxi- 
mately forty-some-odd days before Munich, were building approxi- 
mately 600 finished war planes per month, using one cight-hour shift 
per day and utilizing but one out of every four machines in every 
factory. Time prevonted telling the details of all the other things 
that 1 found. But [ came home tremendously alarmed, 

But before coming home I went to England. It was then that I 
was interrogated by the people—none of the officials of the Govern- 
ment, it is true. Most of them were service people. As I say, 1 
stayed away from Embassies. IT had work to do; I had no parties to 
go to, and I had no time to go to parties. 

One of Lord Beaverbrook’s assistants came to me and asked my 
opinion on the German air foree. [ said: 


It is a terrific thing. You English will have to do something radical. 
Te said: 
In that case, I think you’d better see Lord Beaverbrook. 


Each time the British ask a question they assume that they are 
going to get the right kind of an answer, which is generally to their 
credit. If you don’t give that answer you are in for an argument, if 
you care to argue. But I was anxious to just tell them what 1 had 
seen. I had been very careful not to disclose international secrets 
around the countries that had been given to me in an atmosphere of 
semi-confidenee. But there was nothing in the world to prevent my 
telling them when they asked. When they asked, “How does our air 
force compare with that of Germany,” I said, “It does not compare.” 
When Lord Beaverbrook first asked me that question I told him that 
it did not compare. 

In plain blunt English, he stamped around, I didn’t mind that, 
and when he impugned my pro-Nazi leanings when I was talking 
numbers and refused to give the answers apparently desired, I toler- 
ated that for quite along time. Finally, during this long-drawn week- 
end conference or contact—-I listened ad infinitum to Lord Beaver- 
brook—he said—and he is the man today charged with the aircraft 
production of England—“The bomber is a much over-advertised 
method. It is a product of the unknown and of imagination.” 

Senator Nys. This is the Messerschmidt? 

Major Wiunutams, No; the bomber. And he snid, “We will blow 
it out of the air with our anti-aircraft guns,” and he said “We will do 
thus and so.” 
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There was nothing to be gained in arguing on that. But finally 
when provoked beyond measure, I did make the statement to Lord 
Beaverbrook-— 

You may not believe me and apparently you do not. But if you combat that 


German air force as it exists today with what you have today you may get the 
licking of your life; and that licking may cost you your Empire. 


IT had no idea that the war was imminent. 

Senator Nyx, And this was in 1938? 

Major Wiuiiams. Yes. 

Senator Nre. You found then rather a large complacence on the 
part of the British. They did not seem to be particularly fearful of 
their ability to defend themselves against the instruments which 
were being reported? 

Major Wituiams. On the contrary, sir, the Government and the 
people would loathe interest in providing adequate national defense, 

ut with the distinction that the Air Service people should not have 
that full, complete autonomy which would have permitted them to 
accomplish their destiny. 

On the other hand, the Government was producing under the 
slogan ‘A warship a week” or “A warship a day.’”’ The people in the 
street impressed me tremendously by demanding news of this air 
power war that they thought was coming. I have never forgotten 
the significance of the public instinct, their knowing that this war 
was coming against them instead of against the armed forces of the 
nation; and their tremendous and vital interest was in air power. 

Senator Nye. Upon your return home from those trips, Major, 
did you make certain recommendations that you hoped might be 
pursued by our country and by our Government? 

Major Wiiuiams. Yes, sir—in public print. 

Senator Nyx. In brief, Major, what were they? 

Major WixuiAMs. In brief, that we take the example of what was 
already in existence and that we consolidate the Air Department in 
America under a suitable, autonomous organization, based simply 
on the old-fashioned conception that you will never get a job accom- 
plished in a new, pioneering movement until you gather men who eat, 
think, sleep, and drink it, and give them power enough to go ahead 
and accomplish its destiny. 

Senator Nyse. What was it, Major, that caused you to feel so strongly 
ai one plane in particular, the Messerschmidt, was a superior 
plane 

Major WituraMs. Well, the best evidence in the world, and that is 
that 1 obtained the information in the cockpit. And we do go for that 
whenever we can. 

Senator Nrg. Flying the ship itself? 

Major WituraMs. Yes. 

Senator Nyse. And you had flown many others? 

Major WiniiaMs. Approximately one-hundred-and-twenty-odd dif- 
ferent ships of military types. 

Senator Nye, In commenting on the bill, H. R. 1776, you say that 
it would strip our service of current planes and divert new ones on 
the production line. I am not asking you this question because it 
represents my views, Major, but it is a question that is being put. 
frequently, and that is: Isn’t it good business to get rid of the old 
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lancs and await new ones, tested under actual war conditions, to 
replenish our war service? 

I wish you would explain something further about old ships being so 
important to us. Is there anything beyond what you have already 
testified to concerning their availability that you could say or that you 
would like to say upon that score? 

Major WiuuramMs. Again I suggest that in order to determine useful 
results of aeronautical research that we should consult the automotive 
industry, because they have not been changing types every month. 
They have consolidated on types and they have been working on 
models. It is very difficult, Senator, to answer briefly the question 
that you asked me but any military plane in the United States is 
valuable for use, whether it is equivalent to foreign performance or 
merely possesses the equipment and something like the performance 
tellecting tactics in our services today. 

Senator Nyn, Then you count the utility of these planes in our own 
hands as giving us a far greater advantage than the experimenting 
which our ships are undergoing in the European war? 

Major Wiiuiams. I consider that as a side issue—-the experimenting 
in European war. You have to have airplanes, engines, and guns in 
order to go to war. National defense is concerned with going to war. 

Senator Nyg. In brief, Major, what do you consider the proper 
procedure for establishing and maintaining an adequate air force? 

Major Winitams. That introduces a very radical conception shared 
by myself and a great many others. JI am afraid to go into it. I 
simply state that I believe this arm of national defense which is of 
such vital importance in the war today, should be in a separate depart- 
ment and given separate autonomy. 

Senator Nye. In your opinion, Major, where have we fallen short 
in our preparation for air defense? 

Major Wiuiiams. In the first place, the best way to be deficient at 
anything is to keep on giving it away or disposing of our equipment. 

Senator Nye. We should hang on to what we have. 

Major Witirams. That is right. 

Senator Nye. In your statement, Major, you have spoken of the 
possibility of a dictatorship being benevolent or otherwise. Just 
what was your meaning there, Major? 

Major Winurams. The concentration of too much power in the 
hands of any one man is a dangerous thing. History indicates that, 
as I say. What a benevolent dictatorship is I do not know. We 
know too much about those that are not benevolent. Since you have 
pinned me down, and since I do not expect to be pinned down for a 
definition of ‘benevolent dictatorship,” Senator, I am quite at a loss 
. a ha it except to say some sort of a new Lincoln, or something 
ike that. 

Senator Ny. You hcard Colonel Lindbergh’s testimony yesterday? 

Major WintraMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nye. What is your own thought with respect to the ability 
of England to win this war? 

Major Wiuirams. I don’t think, sir, that she can win this war. 

Senator Nye. Does that mean that you do not think that she can 
successfully resist the conquest of the Isles that is undertaken? 

Major Wituiams. No, sir. To my way of thinking there is a 
tremendous distinction between those two questions. The defense of 
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your home is one thing, I don't know what will meppen there, My ‘ 
thoughts are purely suppositions as to what she will be able to do if 
the invasion develops. But to win this war and to accomplish the | 
aim expressed to date by the British Government, the crushing of 
Hitlerism, that cannot be physically or materially accomplished with. | 
out invading the Continent. And that I believe to be physically 
impossible. 

t has long been demonstrated that one must possess a tremendous 
superiority in mechanization of all types and to invade must out. - 
number the defense at least three to one. A predominating air power 
would dominate that situation, 

Senator Nyx. What is your opinion as to the ability of Gormany 
to produce planes? How many can she produce, to your knowledge? : 

Major Winuiams. As early as 1938, as I said a little while ago, the 
Germans were building 600 finished airplanes a month on a flat eight. 
hour shift per day and using ono out of every four factory production 
machines-—lathes, presses, and so on. Naturally I questioned how 
that production might be stepped up. I was told--and the reason 
and the explanation seemed logical—that there would bo no difficulty 
whatsoever in changing to a three-shift 24-hour working day, with an 
additional inclination in the army for using the additional machinery 
already installed. 

We generally estimated—-and the opinion was accepted on all sides, 
by the Army and the Navy in this country as well—that that produce- 
tion could readily be stepped up to at least 1,800 planos a month, 
and an indefinite increment due to other factors fhivolvadl 

It is my present boliof, and it has been for some time, that the | 
Germans are actually running betweon 3,000 and 3,500 planes a | 
month. Those figures are ultraconservative, I hold. They may be 
running as high as 4,500 to 5,000 planes a month. 

Senator Nyr. At the moment what do you feel to be our own | 
ability to produce planes here in the United States? 

Major Witutams. If we could make up our minds, sir, as to the 
purpose of building these planes, there is no question but that we 
could boost our production beyond any figures known today. The 
last figures that [ heard were somewhere around 950 airplanes. It 
is time to tell the public that these 950 airplanes are not combat 
ships. It is time to tell the public. The people are secking figures — 
today. Our production capacity is unlimited in this country. But | 
it is not unlimited in any form until we make up our minds what we 
are going to do with the product. And the product takes appro- 
priate form. 

Senator Nye. Finally, Major, you have testified to a belief that 
the men in the Air Service of the United States Government are not 
at liberty to say publicly what they do say privately among them- 
selves and to others who contact them with respect to the problem. 

Major Winiiams. That seems to be getting me into trouble, sir. 
I don’t think the public explanation of internal opinions ever take 
place, even in Congress. 

Senator Nyx, You do know that there is a hesitancy on the part 
of those attached to the Service in speaking openly their minds, 
do you not? 

Major Witi1AMs. From my long experience in the Service I know 
that that has been the case. I know at times I dared not express 
my opinion. 
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Senator Nye. In confirmation of your own thought, there are 
nembers of this Committee who were on the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee at the time of this bomber crash of which you speak, and 
after some delay it was revealed that Americans were not permitted 
to see this secret bomber plane but it was being demonstrated for 
the benefit of this secret French Buying Commission. | can say as 
one member of that committee at that time that when it developed 
that these resources were being made available to a foreign country 
sme of us were besieged by high ranking officers in the United 
States Army and Navy and were being urged to protest with all the 
might we had against what was being done, demonstrating the con- 
cern that they had at that time. I speak of this only in confirmation 
of the thought that you have expressed. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Major Williams, Senator Gillette 
inquired of you about this ineident to which Senator Nye just referred. 
Are you familiar with the fact—-beeause it was afterwards made a 
matter of public record—that this Frenchman was on this plane 
over the original protest of General Craig, the Chief of Staff at that 
time, and the Secretary of War, who had been overruled in that 
matter by the Treasury Department? 

Major Winuiams. No, sir; 1 didn’t know that. 

Senator Crark.-I can say that it was testified that no American 
officer, even on the active Yist, and no matter of how high a rank, 
would be permitted to see that plane without written permission from 
the Chief of the Air Corps and the Secretary of War, and that when 
this Frenchman appeared at the factory along with a naval officer 
who had been sent out there by Secretary Morgenthau, Acting Secre- 
tary of War Craig refused to permit him on the plane but was after- 
wards overruled by higher authority. 

Now, Major, you have mentioned the matter of training as being 
one of the great necessities of preparation. How ‘ong does it take to 
train a crew of one of these big four-engine bomvzrs? 

Ane Wiuitams. You see I struggle to be concise. The subject is 
wide, 

ato Crark of Missouri. It takes several years anyway, doesn’t 
it? 

Major Wiutiams. Yes, sir. The ordinary course for teaching a man 
to fly in military training in simply a single-seater type of war plane, 
is approximately 6 months. That is a hurry-up course, That is an 
overnight correspondence course in mililary training. 

But, sir, when you have four engines and you have seventy or eighty 
thousand pounds of equipment that is still attracted by gravity and it 
isonly your handling of controls that prevents a too quick settlement 
between gravily and wings, it is equivalent to taking a battleship 
through a crowded harbor. And you couldn’t step from the putt 
class, using the slang for it, that is, a little 60- or 70-horsepower plane, 
and compare it with one of these cockpits with a maze of instruments 
before you. There is nothing mysterious about it, but it requires 
experience, You cannot do many things, and one is that you cannot 
acquire experionce overnight. 

Senator Chark of Missouri. Can you acquire experience in any 
other way than by flying? 

Major Wintrams. No, sir; no more than you can acquire experience 
in golf or any other activity. 
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Senator CLark of Missouri. You cannot train crews for these big 
bombers except by having them fly the big bombers? 

Major Wiuutams. That is the way the Captains of the Queen Marys 
come up. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. If we transfer to some foreign power 
a very substantial part of the big bombers that we might have or 
might have had in our possession, by an absolutely corresponding 
ratio we diminish our possibility for training crews for bombers in 
the future? 

Major Wiuttams. I am sorry it is difficult to express my feelings 
about that particular transaction. That is the type of airplane that 
we need the most critically, that is, the four-engine bomber. That 
is the type of airplane with which we can progress furthest to sea 
against any naval invasion or anything on the surface. And _ every 
one of those things, even if you made them of platinum, would not 
indicate the cost of American defense. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Here is what I was trying to get at, 
Major. Even assuming that we could step up our production of these 
bombers so that a year from now or at some future tune we might have 
a large number of them delivered to us instead of to somebody else, 
still we would not be prepared to use those planes unless we had had 
the planes in the meantime in order to prepare the crews to fly them? 

Majer WiiiraMs. Senator, moving quickly, may I call to your 
attention that 12 or 13 Army pilots competent to fly single-seater and 
twin-engine jobs on the operations, which was not contact flying, 
were killed when they were given the specialized job of flying big ships 
in nonclear weather. The four-engine bombers are of no value in 
the face of antiaircraft equipment or single-seater fighters. 

Senator CLarx of Missouri. In advocating that the United States 
should take possession of its own output or production of war material 
until we are completely armed, apparently you discount the idea that 
has been advocated here on numerous occasions, Major, that we are 
buying time, and apparently you discount Great Britain’s existence as 
being an effective method of keeping the war from our shores. What . 
would you say if the British fleet would fall into the hands of the 
Germans? ‘Then what would be your answer to that proposition? 

Major Wiuitams. The performance of an airplane and the number 
of airplanes required on defense, particularly at great distances from 
enemy air bases, can afford to be much lower than would be required 
if close to an enemy air base. I was highly amazed when I read that 
Mr. Stimson had said that America can’t buy time, because that is 
exactly what they hung Mr. Chamberlain for. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Now, we are supposed to be buying 
time. Asa matter of fact, about 2 years ago Congress authorized 
the construction of 6,000 airplanes, which we were assured by the 
responsible heads of the War Department and by the Chief of Avia- 
tion, was a completely adequate force; and in a separate bill we 
authorized, I think, some 2,500 additional planes for the Navy. That 
was 2 years ago. During this period in which we have been buying 
time can you tell me as an aviation expert, Major, how much better 
off we are in the preparation in aviation than we were when we 
authorized this enormous program? 

Major Wiiuiams. We are not better off. That is an outstanding 
example in our service of our most vital and important programs ever 
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instituted in America for the development of American air power. 
As I said so many times, the production of airplanes over here and 
some sort of training over here does not make for air power. Those 
two operations, to say nothing of research are the timing gears of 
aviation. It was my belief—and carefully we arrived at that belief— 
that the purpose of that program, which I think was 5,500 airplanes— 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. It was 5,500 airplanes, but afterward 
it was raised to 6,000. And the testimony of the Chief of Air Service 
was that 5,500 would be completely adequate, but. Congress raised it 
to 6,000. ; 

Major Winiiams. The importance of that was to find out if America 
could gear our timing gears so that the engine of air power would 
fire, to see if we could turn out 6,000 airplanes and to prepare the 
required number of trained pilots to operate them. When we saw 
that program cancelled by diversion of airplanes and the interruption 
of that program we knew we were done. When I say “we’’ I mean 
the airmen. 

Senator CLuark of Missouri, Some of these planes that we have 
been carrying in these various figures that have been given up here 
you can’t even give away. Isn’t that right? 

Major Winuiams. I don’t like to join in that view. Iam too honest 
about it. I understand the Greeks did refuse some of those planes. 
They are not ready for combat. ‘To accept them and fly them means 
that some of your men must die, 

Senator Crark of Missouri. And they have been carried as a part 
of our air defenses? 

Major Winuiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Now, Major, apparently you have 
discounted as being completely fantastic the idea of invasion of the 
United States by air. Isn’tit a fact that we constantly read about 
planes capable of extremely long flights, and we know about the 
passenger flights going across the Atlantic constantly? Couldn’t 
bombers come from European bases in the same way? 

Major Wittiams. Yes, sir; they could come. But it is a question 
of whether they could get back again. Of course, if 1 just go along 
with you that far I am sitting in with the War College books. 

Senator Crark of Missouri, I want you to answer completely and 
fully, Major. ‘That is what I want you to do, 

Major Wii.taAMs. In answer to your question, you don’t need to 
come back any more. Nobody ever told me about the absolute 
necessity that you must come back. You are generally sent to do a 
job. Atleast we were in the Marine Corps. We can be raided but 
we cannot be invaded. There might be a desperate move. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. You mean that a suicidal expedition 
might come over here and cause some damage by dropping bombs but 
would not be able to get back, and it would not have any military 
effect on the United States? 

Major Wituiams. No primary effect, no more than a lone cruiser 
might run up and bomb some of the coast and keep on moving. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. In addition to that, Major, in regard to 
a naval attack you say the lessons of the present war prove that a 
landing force in the case of air power is impossible? What are those 
lessons to which you refer and where have they occurred? 
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Major Witurams. Briefly, sir—and, again, it is difficult to sketch it 
quickly—eventually some sort of a show-down could be staged between 
sca power and air power. The first important show-down between 
sea power and air power was in the Skagerack when the German lines 
of communication from Denmark to Norway during that invasion 
were wide open sea lines. The most notable example, to my way of 
thinking, is that of Nelson in the Mediterranean, who completely 
squelched Napoleon’s dream of conquest in Egypt by breaking the 
French Fleet at Alexandria. When he broke the French Fleet the 
sea lanes of the French were destroyed. And it makes little difference 
whether the ships are sunk or are put out of condition for the duration 
of the war. It was done in the Skagerack and at Trondheim, where 
the British Navy wanted to go in covrageously, but rather stupidly, 
I think, but were restrained by the Army and Air Force advisers on 
the General Council of Defense. When they turned away from 
Trondheim instead of cutting the lines of communication over the 
open sea, but using hit and run units, they gave us an indication that 
some of her forces were going to pass. There is much evidence 
available to lenve us to believe, and the best authorities will tell you, 
that there is no British sea power, great units such as cruisers and 
destroyers, in the North Sea today. The best evidence of that is that 
following the Skagerack the British moved back from the Norwegian 
coast to the Faroe Islands. That was a complete back-up. 

Now, take the case of shore-based aircraft versus sea power. And, 
mind you, there is a most definite place for sea power in this modern 
picture. But no one yet has found its role. It is not in the form of the 
existing sea power. Take the case of the British attacking and sinking 
Italian battleships at Taranto. 

Senator CLiark of Missouri. The thing actually has happened in 
this war that General Mitchell was court-martialed and “busted” for, 
that is, for predicting that it would happen? 

Major Wim iams. Quite so. And much more so, I think, than he 
believed at the time. And I don’t see any difference between de- 
fending the American coast line with shore-based aircraft. Any of 
these bombers will carry about a 2,000 or a 1,000 pound bomb. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. With regard to your statement as to 
the transfer overseas of large expeditionary forces, we managed in the 
last war to transport and land and supply some 2 million men on the 
Continent of Europe. Will you please point out the difference be- 
tween that operation and any possible operation of attacking the 
United States? 

Major WiuctiAms. Yes, sir. When we transported our A. E. F. to. 
France we were forced to rebuild the harbor facilities of the four great 
French harbors, and we were also forced to amplify those in England. 
And, in addition, those harbors were the harbors of a friendly country. 
Then the Germans came along with their air power, taking the At- 
lantic coast line of France, and we are quite sure that they had a 
very definite purpose in closing the sea gates. 

Senator CLiark of Missouri. And, now, Major, assuming as Senator 
Pepper says, that air power is capable of staving off invasion by sca, 
I would like to ask your expert opinion, as one of the great aviation 
experts of the country, whether or not we possess sufficient aviation 
strength to accomplish this impossible task, assuming that air power 
is perfectly capable of doing it. 
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Major Wiut1aMs. I think in desperation we could today just about 
secomplish that job. Our concern is not just having a razor edge 
chance of doing it. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. What do you think our requirements 
aro in this regard? ‘Two years ago when we authorized 6,000 plancs 
tor the Army and 2,500 planes additional for the Navy, we thought 
ve had completely provided for a sufficient air force. What do you 

urd as our necessity in that matter? 

Major Witurams. To answer that question, Senator, I would 
answer it just as if it were a business operation. We need a definite, 
practical assignment of numbers of aircraft, let us say, ten or fifteen 
thousand-——opinions vary—with a suitable reserve. But, Senator, 
may J add that when experienced airmen heard that fantastic idea of 
30,000 airplanes we did not cheer because we knew the people who 
had talked to them had no conception of what it was going to take to 
build 10. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. To build 10? 

Major Wiuu1aMs. To build 10. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Major, you served in the Navy for a 
long time, I beliove. Let me ask you whether, in your opinion, our 
Navy is comparable to or superior to the Navy of any of the other 
big powers. 

Major WiniiaMs. Yes, sir. We have a considerable edge on the 
Japanese. No one knows how much of the British Navy is still 
srviceable. As to the capacity of our Navy to withstand an_air 
attack from shore-based air power, I can only quote you what Mr. 
Rdison said when he told the public and told Congress that our war- 
ships are not able to withstand an air attack from shore-based avia- 
tion, that their superstructure must be rebuilt. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Do you think it is possible to rebuild 
the superstructure? 

Major Winurams. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. In other words, Major, do youclaim 
without limitation that airplanes can sink a battleship? 

Major Witn1amMs. That is another question. It is not necessary 
to sink a battleship, provided you put it out of commission during 
the war. That is the point on which all of this discussion turns. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Isn’t that precisely what we would be 
confronted by if, as suggested in some quarters, we undertake to 
convoy merchant vessels by our naval vessels to Huropean waters? 

Major WinuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Wouldn’t we certainly encounter an 
attack by shore-based airplanes as well as submarines? 

Major Winitams. We most assuredly would. And those ranges 
extend out now beyond the North Sea, There is a time coming when 
there will be a quite sizeable area in every ocean marked off or segre- 
gated for fighting battleships. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. On the other hand, we would have an 
equal advantage in defending this continent and this hemisphere 
against attack from abroad, would we not—assuming that we had 
shore bases adequately located in this hemisphere? 

Major Witutams. But with a fraction of the air power required to 
go to Europe today. I see no difference in defending the coastlines 
from air attack than already encountered by the Germans when they 
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were trying to keep open their lines of sea communication over the 
Skagerack. 

Senator Cuark of Missounr. Major, you were here yesterday when 
Colonel Lindbergh testified, were you not? 

Major Wiuuiams. Yes. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Do you feel that Colonel Lindbergh 
was correct in his statement that geographically the German air power 
has a tremendous natural advantage over British air power in the 
matter of reaching military objectives? 

Major Wituiams. Yes, sir; with the very simple statement that 

ermany is operating on what are known as interior lines of com. 
munication, 

Senator Cuarx of Missouri. That is the same principle they em. 
ployed so effectively on land during the last war, Major? 

Major Witiiams. And think what it means in terms of swift move 
ment today. ; 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. You stated une uivocably, as I recall 
it, that this bill or this proposed measure would undermine American 
air power. Will you please tell the committee in what specific ways 
that would result from this bill? I think that is an extremely im. 
portant item. 

Major WiuuiaMs. First, the fifty-fifty rule of thumb assignment of 
material that we need in fighting any foreign country, to my knowledge 
has been materially shifted to the point where—and I have good 
reason for the assumption and the belief that it is at least 80 percent 
of modernized equipment—— 

Senator CLark of Missouri. As stated here to the committee by 
‘one of the witnesses, the best estimate is we are giving 95 percent of 
our aircraft production. Do you know about that? 

Major WiutiaMs. I see no aircraft around the country being deliv. 
ered nee I see some T-40’s and things like that, which are not 
first-line fighting ships. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Please outline the specific way in which 
you think this billis calculated to undermine our air power rather than 
enhance it. 

Major Wiuurams. Under the explanation of aid to England, and 
under the explanation of that being our first line of operation, or what- 
ever they say it is, the line was in France, but now it is on some other | 
coast and then back again, but we are shipping abroad equipment 
that we noed hore in the most critical way. And that explains why 
we need it, whether it is first line or not. If it is what we need, we © 
should keep it here, because it is uscful, essential, and vital. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Even an airplane which may not be the , 
best in the world but which is based upon a shore base, Major, for 
the defense of the United States is much to be preferred to none at - 
all, isn’t it? 

Major Wiuurams. That is quite true, I do not believe—and I be- 
lieve the records will substantiate this claim—that there is one single- 
seater fighting plane or interceptor in the United States today that is 
modern in any sense of the word, either in armor against antiaircraft 
guns or in performance. 

Senator Cuarx of Missouri. Well, Major, have the lessons in this 
European war developed the fact as to requirements that, first, we 
should have a soelf-sealing gasoline tank, and that we should have 
-armor protection? 
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Major Wiuurams. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Has our development during this time 
when we have been buying time, Major, strengthened us in those 

iculars? 

Major Wiitu1ams. We have one experimental type, I believe, a 
single-seater which adds a cannon. But at the present time the 
British are relegating to second-line ships the airplanes that we are 
building at the present time, so far as gunpower is concerned. And 
the caliber today is absolutely useless. The British are going to 
cannons. We can’t use cannons under the ordinary acceptance of 
usc. We just haven’t. got them. 

mentor crane of Missouri. What kinds of cannons do they have or 
do they use’ 

Major Wiutiams. Fifty-caliber, and all the way from 20-millimeter 
to half-inch. | 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Are you familiar with the fact that we 
did send a lot of airplanes to France which were afterwards captured 
and used by the Germans against the British? 

Major Wiiutams, Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Do you believe that any planes that we 
might send to Great Britain might be used against us, Major, in the 
event of war between Germany and the United States? 

Major Wituiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. And the same is true of naval vessels? 

Major WintiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

You may be excused, Major Williams. 

Mr. Kingman Brewster, Jr., will you please come forward? 

Senator Barxury. Mr. Chairman, before this witness begins his 
statement I would like to have inserted in the record the reply of 
Secretary Knox to a question that I asked when he was on the stand, 
which he has sent to the Chairman, giving the instances in which 
present laws affecting the Navy might be affected by the present bill? 

The Cuarman. That is in response to a request made by you? 

Senator BARKLEY. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator La Fou.erre, Mr, Chairman, may I ask whether a similar 
platen which was promised by the Secretary, has been received? 

The Cuarrman. It has not been received. This is the only one 
that has been received. 

Senator Barxiwy. Mr. Chairman, I think the letter from the Secre- 
tary should also go into the record. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Senator BARKLEY. It may go in in connection with Secretary Knox’s 
testimony? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Jounson of California. I would like to ask whether, pur- 
suant to my request, with which the Secretary of State said he would 
comply, as to the withdrawal of the moral embargo on Russia, anything 
has been received? 

The CHarrman. No, Senator. It has not been furnished to me. 

And in connection with the testimony of the Secretary of War the 
committee has received a letter, and the Secretary desires the letter 
to go in the record of his testimony in the open session, that is, to 
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have the letter placed in the record following his oral testimony given 
by him in the open session. 

Senator Jonnson of California. What is the purport of it? 

The Cuarrman. I think I would better read the letter. It is not 
very long. The Secretary is undertaking to correct what he says is 
some misinformation that got into the press. The lotter is as follows: 


On the morning following my appearance before your committee in executive 
session ‘Thursday afternoon, January 30th, a newspaper of this city published 4 
purported summary of my testimony on airplane deliveries. This publication 
was not only inaccurate but its omission of factual background has resulted in g 
gross misrepresentation of the actual situation. 

This essential missrepresentation thus given by the publication is that, by the 
delivery of airplanes from this country to Great Britain, our own defensive pro- 
gram has been impaired and the safety of this country thereby imperilled. Such 
an implication is quite untrue. It disregards completely the fundamental fact 
that air power depends upon productive capacity and not merely the number of’ 
planes, It is also inaccurate in that it gives the impression that the War Depart- 
ment could have or would have bought the planes which the British are at. present 
receiving on orders placed many months ago and long before the substantial ap- 
propriations were made for the development of our own Air Corps. 

Far from constituting an interference with the purchase of planes by our Air 
Corps, the purchases made in this country by Britain and France in particular 
over the past 2 years have been primarily responsible for the expansion that has 
taken place in the aircraft industry in this country. 

As a result of these foreign orders the American airplane industry in the latter 
part of 1939 and the year 1940 has expanded approximately 100 percent. As 
eatly as 1938 foreign countrics made available to our manufacturers money for 
doubling the productive capacity of aircraft engines of the types currently used 
by our own Air Corps. Substantial foreign orders placed over a year ago for 
military planes enabled the American manufacturers to expand their plant 
facilities in a fashion which would have been impossible under the Congressional 
appropriation then current. In the early part of 1940 additional substantial 
foreign orders for engines and air-frames were placed which required continuation 
and ue broadening of production facilities of the aircraft industry and its sub- 
suppliers. 

tt was not until 1940 that funds made available to the Air Corps by Congres- 
sional appropriations were adequate in size to enable this country acting alone 
to place sufficient orders to justify expansion of the aircraft industry. Until that 
date it is an undeniable fact that our Air Corps has not had sufficient funds to 
permit rapid development. Therefore, bearing in mind that it usually takes from 
18 months to 2 years to develop production of a new aircraft motor and about 
16 to 18 months to develop production of a new model airplane, you will realize 
without the headstart given industry by the foreign orders mentioned above we 
would at present be in a very grave situation as to the plants and facilities which 
we now need for the pending emergency. Within 4 to 6 months we expect 
accelerated deliverics on late model combat planes on contract for our Air Corps. 
These planes will incorporate the latest developments arising out of actual combat 
experience. In some eases where more modern equipment could be obtained by 
deferring deliveries of certain types for a few months, we have felt it wise to do 
so, in view of the fact that such action will help prevent the Air Corps from being 
furnished with planes which would be obsolete on the dates of delivery. 


That is not all of the letter, but I havo read the material portions 
of it. That is the letter which the Secretary desires to follow his. 
testimony in the open hearing. 

Senator Giuterre. Reserving the right to object—and TI shall not 
object-—I wish to say that I do not believe this committee is interested 
in any controversy of the Secretary of War as to assertions made in 
any publication. Tf the Secretary wants to supplement his statement 
that was given before the committee, of course, we are glad to have 
it as a supplement, but, in my opinion, he should appear here Jin 
giving that testimony or in supplementing the testimony given, 80. 
that he can be interrogated by members of the committee. Person-: 
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ally I do not like to have a letter filed here in reply to some publication 
ina newspaper, But I am not objecting; I am simply making that 
statement. 

Senator Jounson of California. I agree quite thoroughly in that. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, Senator. Gillette, I think the Secretary 
has a perfect right to call attention to a misquotation in any news- 
paper, and I would be disposed to place it in the record upon his 
request. I think the Secretary’s letter’s in this instance is some 
contribution beyond a mere refutation of what he says was a misre- 
presentation of facts. 

aad Jounson of California. And other witness has the same 
right? 

“The CHARMAN. Exactly. I think any other witness should have 
the same right. 

Senator Jounson of California. So that if in the future there should 
be any misrepresentation of any witness’ testimony, that witness 
may file a letter correcting it? 

The CuairMan. I would not commit myself on that. 

Senator Connauuy. Let each case stand on its own merits. 

The Cuarrman. The Secretary of War certainly has the right 
following an executive session when none of his evidence was supposed 
to have been given to any newspaper, but there was a publication. 
This was in executive session. He says the facts were not correctly 
stated, and he asks to correct them. I think he bas that right. 

Senator Jounson of California. I think any man has a right to 
refute any statement that is made concerning him; but the only 
question 1s as to the manner of that refutation. But I believe the 
Secretary of War stands in no higher position nor in any different 
attitude here than any other witness here. He has just those rights 
but no more, 

The CHairman. 1 am not agreeing to that. Any witness who is 
called before this committee in executive session, when his testimony 
is not a matter of public record, has a perfect right to come and say 
that somebody has misrepresented the facts and ask that they be 
corrected. And that is this case. It does not relate to testimony 
that was given in open session. 

Senator Jonnson of California. What difference does that make? 

The CHairMAN. It makes quite a great deal of difference. 

Senator Jonnson of California. I can’t see it. 

Senator Cniark of Missouri. If the Secretary of War or any other 
witness is permitted to go into matters which were discussed in execu- 
tive session. it certainly follows, does it not, that any member of this 
commitice has a right to give any version he pleases as to what went 
on in the executive session? 

{ don’t know what the Sccretary of War is complaining about. I 
was out of the room for the moment. But if he can give his version 
of what happens in an executive session, anybody who pleases should 
be relieved of any obligation of secrecy. in connection with it. 

The Cuairman. Senator Clark, if you will road his lotter I think 

ou will sce what he is referring to. And, therefore, he is writing the 
letter and asking that it go in as a part of his testimony that was given 
in open session. 

Senator Jounson of California. I did not observe very closely the 
letter. I did not observe that he gave any figures of production, 
either, Ts that your understanding? 
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Senator Crarx of Missouri. He did not say anything that might not 
as well have been said in open session. 
The Cuarrman. Will Kingman Brewster, Jr., come around, please? 


STATEMENT OF KINGMAN BREWSTER, Jr. 


Senator Jonnson of California. Will you staté your name, please? 

Mr. Brewster. Kingman Brewster, Jr. 

Senator Jounson of California. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Brewster. My residence is in Cambridge, Mass. 

Senator Jounson of Cautrornia. Your present residenco is tem- 
porary? 

Mr. Brewster. I am a student at Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Senator Jonnson of California. Do you hold any particular position 
in Yale Univorsity? ; 

Mr. Brewster. I have just retired as chairman of the Yale Daily 
News, and | am a senior, in the class of 1941. 

Senator Jounson of California. You are not connected with the 
Youth Administration, are you? 

Mr. Brewster. JT have no conncetion with any other organization 
save my temporary chairmanship of the Yale Chapter of the Americas 
First Committee. 

Senator Jounson of California. Are you familiar with the bill that 
is before us? 

Mr. Brewster. I believe I am. 

Senator Jounson of California. Will you please proceed with your 
statement? Subsequently questions will be asked vou. 

Mr. Brewstrmr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I assume that I 
have been invited here to present and explain the point of view of 
those many young citizens who oppose active official participation 
in the war abroad, especially as it is implied in the measure which you 
are considering. 

Although we are interested in today, quite naturally we young citi- 
zens are mainly concerned with the kind of world which we shall 
inherit, and more particularly the kind of America which you will 
hand down to us. If we are called upon as soldiers today, we shall, of 
course, willingly carry ,out the decisions and commands of those in 
authority. But we are deeply concerned with the kind of America 
that we shall live in as citizens tomorrow. We aro willing, we are 
eager to give our lives and our deaths if need be, in the service of the 
nation. But we do insist that those lives or those deaths be not wasted 
I wish to express my gratitude to this committee for inviting one 
member of our generation to record his opinion at a time when the 
course of America’s destiny for years to come is being determined, 

Fundamentally we believe that the peace of this hemisphere has 
has more to offer the world of tomorrow than any possible outcome 
of a devastating transoeccanic war. 

This position is based upon the assumption that by adequate 
yreparation on our part the Americas cannot be successfully invaded 

rom across the ocean, For all the attempts of certain people to 
make it look otherwise, this assumption does not rest on any faith 
in the word of the dictators. It springs, rather, from a faith in our- 
selves, Ifa transatlantic war is to be waged we would rather make 
the enemy cross the water and try to land. We cannot quite under- 
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stand the logic of those who say we are not strong enough to hold 
any enemy from our own shores, yet say that we can wipe the strong- 
est military power in the world off the face of Europe—and all without 
sending a single American soldicr abroad. 

We of the young generation are deeply aware of the horrors of 
Yational Socialism. We hate it. Hato it perhaps more than others 

for what it has done to the hopes of men of our own age. We, too, 

want to see democracy victorious over this alien way of living. 
But we feel (1) that nazi-ism can only be defeated by making democ- 
racy work as an alternative. (2) That if America goes to war that 
last chance is forfeited, perhaps forever. (8) Not only would democ- 
racy’s last opportunity be lost, but the causes of which your Hitlers, 
sour Gocrings, and your Goebbels are but the effects, would be many 
fimes intensified everywhere by world prostration, world misery, and 
world hate. 

We, therefore, put the peace of this hemisphere even above the 
victory of Great Britain, And all this in spite of the fact that many 
of us are of English descent, have traveled in England. have studied 
English literature, and all hold the common English tongue and 
traditions. Even more, we make this choice in spite of the realiza- 
tion that an English victory which did not involve us would be to 
our best interest. There has been a constant effort to make it appear 
that those who oppose going to war do not want to see England survive. 
Many who use this technique of accusation know itisnottrue. Quite 
imply, our case is that while we would prefer to see England win, 
American peace and sovereignty are far more importent. 

Now. the President, the man to whom this measure would give un- 
limited authority, evidently fecls otherwise. If words have any 
meaning, the President scems_to believe that our national security 
calls upon us to underwrite a British victory at any cost. In other 
words, as I see it, while he would prefer to see America keep her 
peace, English victory is more important. I for one cannot see how 
the pledge to “regain and maintain’—I quote from him—-a free 
Europe can be reconciled with American peace. Nowhere have f 
seen conyineing evidence that Hitler can be defeated in Europe by 
American aid “short of war.’ J would like permission to read an 
excerpt. from a comment along this line, written in London by an 
American correspondent and, I suppose, passed by the British censor. 
[believe he writes for the Chicago Daily News. 

Mr. Stoneman quotes the President’s statement— 


L believe the Axis Powers are not going to win this war. I base the belief on 
the latest and best information. 


And he goes on to remark— 


In the past, the Government in Washington has on many occasions been more 
optimistic about the situation here than facts justified. With the roar of another 
blitz on London still ringing in their cars, the spectacle of an intact German army 
on the other side of the channel, and the submarine war at Its greatest height 
since the spring of 1917, many observers think that this “latest and best infor- 
mation” of which the President spoke may also be slightly wishful. 

I use this only to emphasize that, in short, I cannot evade the 
conclusion that the President’s avowed aims mean war whether he 
intends it or not; perhaps war alone if Britain capitulates before we 
can turn words into action. iss 
But, gentlemen, even if I were not completely opposed to the inten- 
tions enunciated by the man to whom this bill gives absolute power, 
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I would be opposed to the method which the bills uses. Like the 
framers of the constitution I am opposed to giving any one man— 
whether I agree with him or not—the power of life and death over 
the Nation. Extraordinary powers have been granted before, but 
never before has it been proposed that one man should have the 
power to forfeit the armed forces of the Nation as he sees fit, even 
without certificate from the Chief of Staff or Chief of Naval Operations 
and without regard to any existing laws. Unless you want to go to 
war—in which case dictatorship scems inevitable—I can sce no 
justification for such a sweeping grant to any one man. And if the 

esident intends to impost imitations on himself, why not put them 
in the bill? 

As to the limitations suggested, I can’t seo that they mean a thing, 
What good is it to put a time limit on such authority when it gives the 
President power to create situations as well as to meet them. Nor 
can I see any real meaning to the rider about no convoys. What 
good does it do to prohibit American convoys when the bill gives the 
President the right to give the whole fleet away and make a virtual 
alliance inevitable. 

Lincoln’s powers during the War between the States have been cited 
as precedent. To my mind, nothing could be further from Lincoln’s 
great strength—intellectual honesty. I think without assuming to 
represent anyone but myself, and I hope without seeming impertinent, 
I can say categorically that one thing is common to the great majority 
if not all people of my age. We are resentful of the deceit. and 
subterfuge which have characterized the politics of foreign policy. We! 
have not been moved by, rather we have been impatient with, the 
name-calling and accusation technique. Perhaps that is why we have 
listened to Colonel Lindbergh whether we agree with him or not, and 
have admired his courage and straightforwardness. .We resent the 
unwillingness of certain people to be honest and square with the 
public. We have resented the use of glib phrases just because they 
sound well even though they are loaded with dynamite which may 
determine our future. We resent the effort to hide from the American 
people tomorrow’s consequences of what we do today. And in my 
opinion this bill is the embodiment of all these, simply because it 
refuses to put the ultimate question squarely before the American 
people: If and when the choice must be made, which do you care for 
most, American peace and sovereignty or the victory of Great 
Britain? We cannot hope to proceed deliberately and proudly ina 
manner which will command respect and sacrifice of a whole genera- 
tion until this decision has been made openly and freely. I speak for 
those young citizens who have decided in favor of American peace 
and sovereignty. Waving made that decision we are unalterably 
opposed to the measure under consideration: 

(2) Because it puts tho nation’s whole destiny in the hands of 4 
man whose announced aims must mean war, whether he intends it 
or not, 

(6) Because no matter what his intentions may be, we do not believe 
in giving one man unlimited power of life and death over the strength 
and sovereignty of a free nation. 

(c) Because if we are going nearer to war we ought to take each step 
deliberately on the people’s free decision. Then if we end up in war, 
at least we will have our oyes open and our chin up instoad of sliding 
into it with our head bowed muttering nothings about “short of war,” 
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[thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions, Senator Johnson? 

Senator JoHNSON of California. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Connally? 

Senator Connauiy. Mr. Brewster, I believe you say you are or 
ue head of the America First Organization in Yale. Is that 
ngh ; 

Mr. Brewster. We established a local chapter, which had no 
oficial dependence upon the national organization but which assumed 
the name of the Chapter of the America First Committee. 

Senator CoNNALLY. You have no connection with the national 
organization? 

\fr. Brewster. We are formed as a chapter of that organization. 

Senator CoNNALLY. You are affiliated with the national organiza- 
tion, are you not? 

Mr. Brewster. I think that is fair. At no time have I been a 
member of the national committee; so I have never claimed to under- 
yrite their releases or opinions or programs. 

Senator CONNALLY. The national organization is made up of local 
chapters, isn’t it? 

Mr. Brewster. I believe the national committee was started— 

Senator CONNALLY. I am not talking about the committee. You 
have a national organization and a committee, and a board of directors 
of the national organization, and it is an affiliation or federation of 
local chapters? I don’t know, Mr. Brewster. I am just trying to find 
out. You belong. But I don’t know. 

Mr. Brewsrer. I can’t really say that the local organizations are 
inany way in constant touch with the national committee, no. 

Senator CONNALLY. 1 did not ask you about constant touch. Are 
they a part of the national organization? Do they make up the 
national organization? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes; I think that is fair to say. 

Senator CONNALLY, Do you know W. R. Davis? 

Mr. Brewster. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator CONNALLY. Who is supposed to be financial sponsor or 
one of the financial sponsors of the America First Committec? 

Senator LA Fouvetrs. Mr. Chairman, that is not correct. 

Senator Cirark of Missouri. That is not true, 

Senator CONNALLY. I will be glad to call cither one of you as a 
witness. 

Senator Crarx of Missouri. I think the Senator from Texas is 
under a misapprehension, He is confusing the Committee To Keep 
Out of War with the America First Committee. 

Senator ConnauLy. That may be. I thought the young man 
perhaps would know. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Yes; I do know. 

Senator CONNALLY. I will be glad to call you as a witness. You 
seem to know a great deal about both of them. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. I do. 

Senator ConNALLY. I just want to know. I don’t belong to either 
one of these organizations. 

Mr Brewster. In answer to that question concerning Mr. Davis, 
I believe he has no connection whatsoever with the America First 
Committee, but, rather, he was identified or was construed to be 
identified with the No Foreign War Committec. 
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Senator Connatuy. Then you do know who Mr. Davis is? 

Mr. Brewster. I have heard of him through the press. 

Senator Connau.y. If he is not connected with your organization, 
that is all right. That is all that I am trying to find out. 

Hereafter I will call upon Senator Clark to give me the information | 
‘of this kind. 

Senator Cuark. If I have the information, I will ge glad to. | 

Senator ConnauLy. Perhaps I would get a lot of information, but 
it would be of the wrong kind. 

Senator Jounson of California. I question this method of procedure, 

Senator Connauy. I was entiroly innocent. I thought it was the 
samo organization. IT am not trying to delude the witness. And, ii 
I do, I am sure the Senator will correct me. 

Senator Jounson of California. THe can take care of himself. 

Senator ConnaLiy. Mr. Chairman, I submit that I have not been 
rough with the witness. And I don’t expect to be. 

ule Jounson of California. And I don’t propose to permit you 
to be. 

The Cuamnman. Proceed, Senator. 

Senator ConnauLy. The Senator from California had the witness 
and finished with him, and I thought I had a right to ask a few ques- 
tions. If he doesn’t think I have the right to do so, I will withdraw. 
I recognize his right to control the witness. 

Senator Jounson of California. Go ahead and ask your questions. 

Senator Connauty. If you will just be quiet for a minute, I will, 

Mr. Brewster, I read from your statement at the bottom of page 4: 
We are resentful of the deceit and subterfuge which has characterized the politics 
of foreign policy. 

I think that is a fine statement and a fine sentiment—you are 
resentful of the deceit and subterfuge—and I agree with you. 

You also expressed the view— 

We hee not been moved by, rather we have been impatient with, the name 
calling and accusation technique. 

That is a very commendable attitude. I approve of it, and I con- 
gratulate you—although you say a few lines below—- 

Wo poe the unwillingness of certain people to be honest and square with the 
public, 

Would you clarify that as name-calling and accusation technique? 

Mr. Brewster. No, sir; I would not. I don’t call anything name- 
calling that can be justified and backed up. 

Senator ConnaLLy. You say you resent the unwillingness of 
certain people to be honest and square with the public. That is a 
rather serious charge, isn’t it? Whom are you talking about, and 
when was that? Wouldn’t you call that, Mr, Brewster, name-calling 
or accusation technique, which you condemn? 

Mr. Brewster. Not insofar as I believe the accusation can be 
substantiated. ‘he name-calling to which I was referring, if I may be 
permitted to extend my answer, is the name-calling which does not 
answer the arguments of a man but rather seeks to dismiss him by 
calling him an appeaser or fifth columnist, 

Senator ConnaLLy. Then you don’t think the charge of people 
being dishonest and not square comes within that cueory 

Mr. Brewster. No. And neither do I refor to people being called 
appeasers, if it can be substantiated. 
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Senator Connatty. You have studied the bill rather carefully, I 
assume. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connauiy. And it is your conclusion from a study of the 
hill that this bill gives the President unlimited power over the lives and 
fortunes of the American people? Is that true? 

\fr. Brewster. That seems to me, sir, without limit. 

Sonator CoNNALLY. Without limit? 

Mr. BREwsTER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ConnaLLy. He can do anything he wants to? 

Mr. Brewsver. I don’t say that he can do anything he wants to, 
put IL merely say that if you give him the power conferred by this bill, 
he seems to be in a position whereby he can have the strength of this 
‘nation and, therefore, commit it to a condition and a situation and, 
therefore, a course from which there is no appeal, 

Senator ConNaLLY. What you mean is that by the exercise of these 

eee President could get us into war? That is what you mean, 
isn’t ib 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Senator ConNALLY. Under the Constitution he could get us into 
war now, couldn’t he? Don’t you realize that he is the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. Brewsrer. Yes. 

Senator ConnaLiy. And without this bill. 

Mr. Brewster. I realize that. 

Senator ConnaLLy. Without this bill, if he desired, he could send 
the fleet to Europe now? 

Mr. Brewsver. I believe he can. 

Senator ConnatLy. And thereby he could probably get us into 
war? 

Mr. Brewster. I believe he could. 

Senator CONNALLY. He could send the Army to other countries or 
other lands and, if he wanted to get us into war, he could do so by that 
method, couldn’t he? 

Mr, Brewster. I believe he could. 

Senator CONNALLY. But you don’t mean to say that this bill gives 
the President unlimited power over. life and death and ovcr the 
strength and sovereignty of a free nation? 

Mr. Brewster. If I might be permitted to interpret myself, Sen- 
ator, by “unlimited” I mean on that text that he had the power to get 
us into a position from which there was no appeal. 

Senalor ConnaALLY. You don’t mean to abrogate free speech and a 
free press and authorize somebody to arrest you and throw you into 
jail without authority and trial? 
ae Brewster. Not directly. But this seems to be the sign of war 
itself. 

Senator CoNNALLY. That is not confined to this bill? 

Mr. Brewster. Indeed. 

Tho CHAIRMAN. Senator La Follette, have you some questions? 

Senator LA Fou~ettse. No questions. 

The CuHarrMAN. Senator Nye? 

Senator Nvz. No questions. 

Senator LA Fouuerts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state, if I 
may be recognized for the purpose, that it is not an unprecedented 


sitiation when some Senator in his question makes a statement of fact 
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known to be incorrect, for other Senators to correct him. Now, if 
that is a breach of the precedent of the committee, I will be perfectly 
willing in the future to await my turn. ; 

The CuarrmMan, Oh, no. 

Senator La Fou.erre. I think the record will be shown to be replete 
with interruptions which have been made when palpable errors were 
made in questions propounded by others. 

I wish to proceed in order, Mr. Chairman, but in the future I shall be 
glad to await my turn when I am called to correct statements of that 
kind, if that is to be the practice. 

The Cuamanan. I think perhaps you misunderstood Senator 
Connally. 

Senator La Fouierre. I heard him say that he would call me as 
a witness. 

The Cuaman. I wanted you to have the opportunity to testify, 
if you wanted to make any farther statement beyond what the witness 
himself made. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. If the Chairman wants me to take the 
stand and be sworn, I shall be glad to doit. If there are any questions 
that Senator Connally wants to ask me, I will be glad to answer them. 

T thought the Senator was under a palpable misapprehension in the 
question he was asking the witness. For that reason I intervened to 
state to Senator Connally that he was not stating it correctly. 

If Senator Connally or the Chairman wants me to be sworn and 
be subject to cross-examination, I will be glad to be sworn. 

Senator Connatiy. Mr. Chairman, I have no complaint as to the 
interruption of this witness. I was not trying to mislead this young 
man. [ thought that Mr. Davis was connected with his organization, 
and I asked him the question. I thought he would probably know 
as much about his own organization as Senator Clark. 

Senator Ciark. I saw the Senator from Texas was under a palpable 
misapprehension and was confusing the two organizations, both of 
which have been described in great detail in the newspapers. 

Senator Connauiy, I thought the witness would be able to answer 
the question. 

The Cuainman. The Chair is of the opinion that the witness, Mr. 
Brewster, did lave full knowledge and did clear it up entirely. I 
wanted the three Senators to have an opportunity to clear it up, if 
they did not think it was clear. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. I think it is perfectly clear now, Mr. 
‘Chairman. 

The CuairMaNn. Senator Barkley, have you any questions? : 

Senator Barkuey. Mr. Brewster, you said in your statement that 
you resent deceit and subterfuge which has characterized the politics 
of forcign policy. Whom do you have in mind in that statement? 

Mr. Brewster. It seems to me the polities of foreign policy should 
be divided into two categories, that is, the international politics of 
foreign policy carried out by organizations which purport to represent 
a suoetaneal number of citizens, and tho official political foreign 

olicy. 
Senator BarkLey. Does that statement include both? 

Mr. Brewster. It can be construed to include both, 

Senator Barkiry. Do you think the President of the United States 
and the Sceretary of State, who handle our foreign policy, dealt in 


. 


deceit and subterfuge? 
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Mr. Brewster. I did not say that. 

Senator Barker. You did not? 

Mr. Brewster. I did not say that. In the second category I am 
not nerely including the Federal Government; I am including the 
actual political activity. 1 might be permitted to cite the mosi 
vigorous proponent of intervention, Herbert Agar, who takes it upon 
himself to write an article in a recent periodical in which he takes to 
task both candidates of the political presidential campaign of last 
fall; although his belief about the war is quite contrary to mine, he 
makes it perfectly clear that, consciously or unconsciously, many 
people engaged in that campaign were trying to sell the American 
people two things that could not go together; that is, the promise of 
British victory and the promise of American peace; but it seems to’ 
me that is a kind of duplicity which is not the best way to build up 
the moral powers of the people upon whom you are calling for sacrifice. 

Senator Barkuey. As to deccit that is associated with deliberato 
intentions to deceive, you don’t think that would be done uncon- 
sciously, do you? 

Mr. Brewster. No, I don’t think so. 

Senator BARKLEY. In other words, the exercise of freedom of 
specch and the freedom of the press that we boast of in this country as 
American citizens, that is deceit and subterfuge? Is that true? 

Mr. Brewster. They have said one thing when they went a lot 
further in their own minds. 

Senator Barkiey. Do you deny to the press and to the American 
people the right? 

Mr. Brewster. Certainly not. But that would not keep me from 
criticizing the people who abuse it. 

Senator Barxiey. But you have used rather strong language, 
which amounts to an accusation of deliberate misrepresentation and 
deliberate deceiving the people of the United States. 

Mr. Brewster. And, if 1 am not impertinent to officials of the 
Federal Government, I might refer to the very fact that one of the 
major political candidates waited until the election was over to present 
to the American people his program and experience in foreign policy 
in two addresses which were broadcast over the radio. It seems to 
me, or at least I would say from my own amateur acquaintance with 
the trend of American politics that it seems to me in a way to breach 
the faith with the American people for those speeches to be delayed 
or for those principles to be hidden until the election was over, 

Senator BarKLEy. Do you know whether the changes in connection 
with the international situation have been so kaleidoscopic as to 
bring about almost daily and weekly and hourly changes, and such 
as not to enable any man, whether he was a candidate for office or 
not, to know prior to November what the policy ought to be in 
December or in January? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes; that is why I was so slow and deliberate in 
my answer, because I realize you have to take into consideration 
changes in the international and external situation. And I was 
trying to think back to that period of European diplomacy which 
afford such a wide diversity of opinions and principles as that evi- 
denced between the election and the convening of this session of 
the Congress. 
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Senator Barxiey. Inasmuch as you have mentioned one major 
candidate, Mr. Brewster, I suppose you recall that the other major 
candidate has also endorsed the same policy? 

Mr. Brewster, Yes. 

Senator Barxiey. And that prior to the election some people 
criticized him because they claimed that he went even further than 
the President of the United Statés, who happened to be one of the 
major candidates? | 

Mr. Brewster. Oh, yes. Let me make it clear that I agree with : 
Mr. Agar that not one but both of the major political candidates | 
were in error. This is not a partisan breach. 

Senator BarRKLEy. You say here that you resent the unwillingness | 
of certain people to be honest and square with the public. Whom | 
do you have in mind there? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, it seems to me that there have been eyi- 
dences of certain efforts on the part of people who believe that wo 
must go to war, who sincerely believe that, to bring about our involve- 
ment in this war by each time saying ‘This is short of war.” 

It seems to me that this bill itself, in a way, is an evidence of the 
unwillingness of certain people to be honest with the American people. 
That is, [ cannot quite see myself the logic of those who would report 
out this bill as being the best way to keep out of war. It may be the 
best way of serving our national security, it may be the best way of 
aiding England, it may be the best ne of defeating Hitler; but 
certainly it is not chiefly the best way of keeping out of war. 

Senator BarKLey. Do you want to stand by your phrase that those 
who are supporting this hill, which would include these people who 
vote to report it favorably and who are advocating it, are not honest 
and square with the public? Is that what you want to lead this 
Committee to believe? 

Mr. Brewster. I do not want to lead the committee to believe 
anything other than what I have said. And everybody is permitted 
to put his own construction upon what I have said. 

Senator Bark ry. You realize that all of these matters are matters 
of opinion, but there are honest differences of opinion? 

Mr. Brewster. I grant you that. 

Senator Barkiey. And many equally patriotic men and women 
differ about these matters? 

Mr. Brewster. I agree. 

Senator BARKLEY. You would not want to leave that impression, 
would you, that everybody who disagrees with you, even about this 
bill, are dishonest and not square with the public? 

Mr. Brewster. Certainly not. 

Senator Barkuey. That is all. 

The CuarrMan, Senator Nye? 

Senator Nyse. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitterre. No questions, Mr. Chairman, 

The CrarrmMan. Senator Shipstead? 

Senator SurpsteApD. [I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Are there any questions to be asked by any of the 
Senators? 

Apparently not. 

Mr. Brewster, we thank you for coming here. 
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It is now after 1 o’clock. If it agreeable to the Committce we will 
return at 2:30. 
(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the Committee recessed until 2:30 p. m, 
of the same day.) 
AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the Committee reconvened at 2:30. 
p.m., and proceeded further as follows: 

The CuarrMAN. The Committee will please come to order. 

Dr. Morrison. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR, THE: 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY (CHICAGO) 


The Cuarrman, Dr. Morrison, have you a prepared statement? 

Dr. Morrison. Yes; I have, sir. 

The CuHairman. Have you additional copies for the members of the- 
Committee? 

Dr. Morrison. Yes; I have a few copies, and I think other copies. 
have been distributed. 

The CHairMAN. Very well. 

Senator Jounson of California. Doctor, will you state your name.. 

Dr. Morrison. Charles Clayton Morrison. 

Senator Jonnson of California. Your residence? 

Dr. Morrison. Chicago. 

Senator Jounson of California. Your occupation? 

Dr. Mornison. I am editor of the Christian Century. 

Senator Jounson of California. How Jong have you been the editor: 
of the Christian Century? 

Dr. Morrison. 33 years. 

Senator JoHnson of California, And will you state what that 
publication is, please? 

Dr. Morrison. It is an undenominational journal of religion, 
circulating in all of the churches. Its constituency is a constituency 
of church leadership and leadership of social enterprises and ideals. 
You might call it a journal of religious opinion. 

Senator Jounson of California. Have you familiarized yourself’ 
with the bill that is now before us? 

Dr. Morrison. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson of California. Will you go on, in your own 
fashion, please. If you have a prepared statement, you might read’ 
it first, and then subsequently submit yourself to cross-examination. 

Dr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
Iam opposed to the bill which you are now considering. In my 
opinion it should not be amended and passcd, but uncompromisingly 
rejected. A new bill, based strictly upon national defense, should be- 
pe in its place. The present bill is constructed on un-American 
ines, and it cannot be reconstructed on American lines. It purports 
to be a bill to defend America. In reality, it is a blueprint for the- 
surrender of American democracy to a dictatorship. It is the equiva- 
lent of a declaration of war without the declaration. But war is 
war, whether declared in the old-fashioned way or undeclared. The 
Constitution lodges the power to declare war in the hands of Congress. 
By this the Constitution means not merely the formality of a declara- 
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tion but the power actually to make war, to initiate acts of war, 
determine tho time and place of war, and to designate the enemy, 

I do not believe that any of the amendments now proposed, orl 
of them together, will restrict the dictatorial power of the Presiden 
which this bill will give him. The time limit of 2 years, or 1 year, 
even 90 days, will be quite sufficient for our resourceful President ts 
create a situation, a fait accompli, from which there will be no ex} 
save to go on in the course to which he will have committed th 
Nation. 

I believe the people of America positively and overwhelmingly d 
not want to be taken into this war. But they desire to believe th 
President, who has solemnly and repeatedly promised that he wil 
not take the country into the war. They are torn between thet 
loyalty to the President and the all too transparent purpose of this 
bill as a war measure. The people are confused. But their confusion 
is no new thing. For more than 3 years the chief strategy of the 
administration in foreign policy has been to confuse the people and 
in the confusion to commit them to one step after another leading 
into war. 

I say that the American people do not want to enter this war. And 
they are opposed to any action, when once they sense its trend, which 
ties their destiny to the fate of any other nation. If Congress give 
the President the powers provided by this bill, he will exercise them, 
And their exercise will be a de facto participation in the war. But the 
President, in my judgment, will carry a divided people with hin. 
They may go along, but not in the spirit of defending America, nor of 
defending freedom, nor of saving democracy, nor of preserving civiliza. 
tion. They will go along because their President will have put then 
te me position where they must go along, because they cannot tum 

ack, 

The President has assumed a terrific responsibility. It is astonishing 
that any President would be willing to assume it. Such a war will 
not be America’s war; it will be the President’s war. America has 
never fought a President’s war. Its wur Presidents have waited 
patiently until the popular will was crystallized by free discussion or 
by some decisive event, and they then led a united people in defense 
of a cause to which the overwhelming body of the people felt that there 
was no alternative. This was true of all our war Presidents, of 
Lincoln, of McKinley, of Wilson. Buv if America goes into this war, 
by passing this bill, it will bo the President himself who has led the 
American people into it. He has assumed a role which no othe 
President ever assumed. By fomenting fear, by lending the prestige 
of his great office to the weirdest fantasies of an imminent invasion, by 
inventing shrewd devices to circumvent both domestic and interns 
tional law in giving aid to Britain, by deliberately dramatizing his 
unauthorized assumption of the solidarity of the United States and 
Great Britain, he has already geared our national life into the European 
conflict, and has developed among our people a feeling that is littl 
short of helpless fatalism. Resistance to his course is felt to be futile 
by many, not beeause war is felt to be inherently inevitable, but 
because the President, with his vast power and his unprecedented 
self-assurance in wielding it, has committed us to this course. 

There are those who applaud the President for his self-assurane 
in leading a confused and divided Nation into war. This, they say, 
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is leadership, great leadership? Closer inspection will, I believe, 

disclose that it is not leadership, but dictatorship. The President’s 

bill now before the Senate is just as truly the consummation of a 
cumulative policy leading to dictatorship as was the final act of Adolf 

Hitler in abrogating the Weimar constitution and transforming the 

| Reichstag into a bofy of “yes men,” whose sole function is to rubber 
‘stamp the decrees of a totalitarian regime. 
- The President is now applauded in England and America, but I do 
‘not believe that history will applaud him. I believe that history will 
/condemn him. And if you gentlemen of this Congress consent to 
| this usurpation, it is my profound conviction, which I declare with 
great respect but in all candor and sincerity, that you will share in the 
| execrations which history will heap upon his head. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I beg you to reflect upon the state of 
mind in which this discussion is being carried on. For weeks now, you 
and your colleagues of the lower House have been debating America’s 
duty in an atmosphere of fantastic unreality. The issue has been 
sect before you in a framework in which rational decision is impossible. 
The administration: has fabricated the frame in which the issue is 
presented. It is the framework of a momentary threat of invasion. 
Hectic imaginations have conjured up the most remote possibilities 
and thrust them upon you and the country. They are played up as 
the imminent occasion for plunging America into a war that can be 
called our war only because the President has led us so far into it that 
we have lost our perspective. A reversal of this policy now requires 
more courage on your part than it takes to go on. 

From that day in 1939 when a whale off the Atlantic shore was taken 
fora German submarine and exploited by the President himself as 
such, to the testimony offered here by a Cabinet member who told 
vou that if this bill is not passed Britain will quit fighting, everything 
has been done to scare the country and the Congress into such a state 
of nervous apprehension that we would be willing to commit the 
Nation and its treasures to the keeping of one man. All the concciva- 
bilitics of invasion have been exploited in your hearing. I shall not 
take your time to recall them. As a result, the state of mind of the 
American people is that of a vast psychopathic hospital, with its 
violent ward located on the Atlantic seaboard. 

You will receive a fresh injection of this brainstorm stimulant when 
one or two week-end visitors return from England with their eyes and 
ears full of what they have been shown and told. Does anyono sup- 
pose that an American barefoot boy could spend a weck end with 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden, and come home with an unbiased mind? No 
doubt their story will be exciting. It will play upon American sym- 
pathies with dramatic—or better, mclodramatic—skill. But the 
question I am bound to ask, and which J believe Congress must ask, 
is, Will their story be relevant? Will it be relevant to America’s 
decision? Of course it will further inflame the psychosis which has 
been generated in the public mind. But is it conceivable that it will 
be relevant to the issue which this Congress faces? Where shall the 
people look for sane deliberation if not to Congress? We hear much 
talk about our first line of defense, The supporters of this bill say 
that Great Britain is our first line of defense. But I say that Congress 
is our first line of defense. If Congress abdicates its responsibility, 
American democracy is lost on the home ground. I plead that Con- 
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ess shall detach its deliberations from the hysteria, the sentimental. 
ism, the melodramatics and the fantastics in which the President and 
his supporters havo stated tho issue, and recast the issue in the more 
realistic framework in which our national decision must be mado. 

It is easy to conjure up future possibilities of danger from Hitler's 
Germany. But in this game of fantastics the advantage lies always 
with the most vivid imagination. You can bring forward unlimited 
expert testimony, including that of generals and admirals and Colonel 
Lindbergh, and that extraordinary testimony to which we listened 
this morning, to deny these wild imaginings, but the net result is 
inconclusive if the issue is kept within this framework of fantasy, 
You cannot. effectively deny a fantasy. If Professor Compton, 
famous explorer of the cosmic rays, should assert that an army from 
Mars is about to invade America by sliding down the cosmic rays, 
the assertion could not be effectively disposed of by merely denying 
the possibility! If the discussion of this bill is carried on _ in this 
atmosphere of fantastics; the decision will register the fears, the sym- 
pathies, and the prejudices of Congress, rather than a genuine con- 
viction based upon a penetrating and realistic analysis of the objective 
scene. 

In response to your invitation to testify here, it is my wish to direct 
your attention to a single fact, together with its bearing upon the 
decision which Congress must now make. That single fact is this: 
The framework in which the President conceives America as going all 
out for Britain is being shattered everywhere in the world by forces 
which have long been gathering and which have weakened the whole 
international structure to the point of disintegration. For the United 
States to consent to the new doctrine that our future depends upon 
the continued existence of any other nation, and to tie itself to any 
nation, is to hang our destiny upon nails driven into rotting timber. 

Let. us be clear about this. The tight, snug, dependable world of 
nations in which all previous wars were fought, has passed away. In 
that world a war could be fought and a victory won. But in the 
present world a victory may turn out not to be a victory. ‘The World 
War of 1914-18 was the last war whose settlement could presuppose 
the continuation of a world order consisting of the national entities 
then existing. That war was fought within a relatively stable inter- 
national structure. It could be assumed that a victory then would 
be a victory. The nations were then sure of themselves. Today the 
are in terror of themselves, This is true of every nation in the world, 
including our own. Their very existence is precarious, and that not 
merely because of external enemies but because of the upsurge of 
powerful forces at home. 

Up to and including the last war a nation could fight without fear 
that the battle won at the front might be lost at the home base. This 
is not true today. The political structure of the world is no longer the 
trim, firm, calculable thing it was. Today it is trembling on the 
brink of collapse. During the last war we could think of a League 
of Nations by which peace, once achieved, could be maintained. The 
League was built upon the then unquestioned presupposition that the 
nations were dependable political entities, that their pledged word 
could be trusted. 

I ask Congress solemnly to consider that we no longer live in that 
kind of world. Something has happened to undermine the security 
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of every national state as a political entity. What is it that has 
‘happened? ‘This has happened: The economic life of mankind has 
become ascendant over the political authority of nations. Ascendant, 
not alone in the sense that economic necd dominates political policy, 
but in the sense that it threatens to undermine every national state 
as a political entity. 

Jt is this kind of world in which it is proposed that the United States 
shall tie its destiny to one of the existing empires. To do this goes 
against the whole proud tradition of American independence. But 
that is not. my point. For this country uncritically to act upon the 
assumption that the. sheer preservation of the British Empire will 
assure the preservation of the independence of the United States or of 
the democratic ideals which this country cherishes, is to make a 
momentous decision in a framework of assumptions which no longer 
exists. 

The decision which the President asks Congress to make involves a 
high degree of probability that we shall be launched upon a vast war, 
demanding all our resources of wealth, labor, and manpower, engaging 
an enemy on remote seas and in far distant lands, continuing for years, 
and with the Gutcome uncertain. This decision ought not to be made 
within the narrow limits of a debate on the question of the possibility 
of Hitler’s future invasion of America. Nor ought it to be made on 
the basis of either our hatred of Hitlerism or our sympathy for England 
and our unbounded enthusiasm for hor valiant resistance. In a world 
of unstable and disintegrating national entities, it cannot possibly be 
the duty of the United States to ally itself with any nation on the bare 
ground of sentimental trust in the continuing identity of interests 
with that nation when the war is once over. 

Certain it is that, however the war turns out, the map of the world 
as we have known it will present a wholly different picture from the 
international scene with which we have long been familiar, Assuming 
that Britain wins, with the help of the United States, what, we have 
got to ask, will she do with her victory? The continent of Europe 
will then be her ward. The dean of St. Paul’s in London put it 
exactly and frankly. ‘‘ Victory for Britain,” he said, “means that the 
British Empire will be extended to include the whole continent of 
Europe.” Is the United States ready as an ally in the victory to be 
also an ally of Great Britain in the reorganization of Europe on the 
basis of British imperialism? Is the United States ready to embark 
upon the policy of European imperialism for herself, and to do so in 
the name of democracy? 

It is the bounden duty of Congress to look ahead, to anticipate the 
consequences of both defeat and victory, and to envisage them not in 
the unstable framework of the Old World order, which is being shat- 
tered, but in terms of the vast change that is coming over the whole 
political structure of the world, a change that is nothing short of a 
world revolution. But if the President insists upon Finding our 
national destiny to the national destiny of any other nation, the least 
we can ask for is a clear declaration of that nation’s purposes in the 
event of her victory. What conception of the consequences of her 
victory does Great Britain entertain, and to which she will pledge her 
people? It is blind sentimentalism for the United States to plunge 
into war beside Great Britain without having as clear an under- 
standing as it is possible for statesmanly imagination and purpose to 
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forecast. Decision on the President’s bill should be withheld until 
this understanding is arrived at. 

Repeatedly and persistently, Mr Chairman, the demand bas gone 
up for Britain to define her war aims. Persistently has this demand 
been refused. America is asked to tic her destiny to Great Britain 
as a naive act of trust in Great Britain’s magnanimity. In the present 
precarious condition of the whole international order, and confront- 
ing the incalculable forces of social and political revolution everywhere 
including Britain and the United States, 1t would seem obvious that 
to identify our national destiny with that of any other nation is to 
take up our abode in a house whose beams are already eaten with 
decay. 

I am asking you, gentlemen of the Congress, to make your decision 
in the full recognition of the chaotie condition of the world. This 
condition was not created by Hitler. He is only a symptom of it. 
The defeat of Hitler will not bring order into this chaos. On the 
contrary, it will the more probably present us with confusion worse 
confounded. The crucial decision of America’s duty amid this ineal- 
culable disorder should be withheld until we know what we are fighting 
for. The least Great Britain can do is to tell us what we shall be 
fighting for if we go “all out,’ as the President now demands, on 
her side. The American people will have no heart in a war, declared 
or undeclared, whose single aim is the preservation of the British 
Empire. Such a war, gentlemen, cannot possibly be America’s war. 

Lam sure that the American people are in the dark as to the impor- 
tance of defining the issue in such terms as I am suggesting. They 
are in the dark because the debate has gone on largely in the framework 
of the fantastic threat of invasion. The great question for our people 
to face is: What will Great Britain do with the vietory if she gets it? 
Unless we ask that question now, the sacrifice of blood and wealth 
which the passage of this bill will surely entail will be a crime against 
America, a cruelty to Great Britain, and an unspeakable loss to civili- 
zation, 

Why do we insist that Britain declare her war aims? Ts it merely 
to afford a basis of an American war alliance with her? No. Of 
course, if we are going to have such an alliance, such a declaration 
should manifestly precede our entering into it. But our purpose in 
asking for Britain's war aims is not war, but peace. The American 
people desire above all things that the war shall stop, shall stop 
without victory for cither side, and that it shall be stopped by reason 
and hope, not by exhaustion in a military stalemate. A statement 
of war aims is an instrument of such a peace. [ do not believe that 
any thoroughgoing effort has yet been made for a negotiated peace. 
Attempts have been made for appeasement, but not for peace. 

A negotiated peace based upon the principle of appeasement would 
be only a precarious and unstable armistice. For America to go into 
this war on terms of any set of war aims which envisage only appease- 
ment is to act like a silly moth drawn into the flame, or like dumb 
sheep following other sheep to the slaughter. America is not con- 
cerned with appeasement, whether of Hitler’s Germany or of Church- 
‘l’s Britain. For this country to conceive its role as the protector of 
Great Britain’s ascendancy in the power politics of a crumbling world 
order is to court for ourselves the fate which Secretary Morgenthau 
fears may soon overtake Great Britain. America’s entrance into this 
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chaotic world scene, panoplied with armament and with no other 
purpose than to smash Hitler, will only prolong the death agony of an 
order that is already doomed. 

How much longer, gentlemen, must the hell of fire burn in Europe, 
before America learns that all this talk about. preserving civilization-— 
ithas been said in testimony given by a Christian scholar here before 
this committee, “In preserving Christian civilization” —how much 
longer must this go on before America learns that all this talk about 
preserving Civilization by “crushing the Kaiser’’ or “smashing Hitler” 
is only angry and futile sentimentalism? Now could civilization be 
more utterly destroyed than by modern war? Before we act, there- 
fore, we must look forward to the one of our action. 

I wish now to suggest that it may help us to look forward to the 
consequences of our action if we will stop a moment to look backward. 
“Let us suppose”—as the children say-—let us suppose that Great 
Britain stood again at Munich. What, in the light of the experience 
of the past. 18 months, would her statesmen do if they stood again at 
Munich? Even today, while Britnin’s fate is still in the balance, her 
statesmen must wish to God that they could go back to Munich and 
do it all over again, 

Instead of offering Hitler a sop to appease him, would they not like 
to say to Hitler and the German people something like this: 

We, of Great Britain, are ready to unroll the whole map of Europe—the political 
map and the economic map of Europe-——and to explore the possibility of a basic- 
ally new order of political and economic life for all our peoples, including Germany; 
if you, Herr Hitler, will join us in such an undertaking we promise that Great 
Britain will participate in such a radical reconstruction of our way of living 
together, and whatever sacrifice of national and imperial privilege its accomplish- 
ment may require. 

Would not Great Britain, I ask you, like to be in a position today to 
say just. that to the German people? 

But suppose Munich Brora to be too late to make such an offer, 
with any hope of its acceptance? Suppose Hitler would have taken 
it as an evidence of military weakness at that moment, and pressed 
his ambition for power still more relentlessly. Then let us carry our 
supposition back farther. Let Britain go back to the moment when 
the Weimar republic was tottering, or back to the days of the Dawes 
plan, or all the way back to Versailles, gentlemen—back as far as may 
be necessary to find the German people in a mood to respond to a 
sincere offer of justice. Would not Great Britain and France like to 
be able to go back and do it all over again? There is not a French or 
British statesman who would not go back and do it all over again— 
this time not in terms of appeasement, but in terms of sincere search 
for a constructive peace. But they cannot go back! The processes 
of history are irreversible. No, alas, they cannot go back! 

Gentlemen, I am not merely indulging my fancy and trespassing 
upon your patience by all this talk about “going back” and “doing 
it all over again.’ My reason for picturing this fanciful supposition 
is to say as vividly as I can something about America. What I 
want to say is that America is already back—not in fancy, not in 
supposition, but America is already back in literal fact—back where 
Britain and France wish to God they might be! America stands 
today at Munich! Or, if you will, ten years, aye, twenty years before 
Munich! We stand where Britain and France once stood-—at the 
beginning of a sequence of decisions whose end proved, in their case, 
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to be war and sorrow and the destruction of everything precious in 
civilization. 

America is in a position where we can do it all over again! We 
have no commitments, save those unauthorized commitments whid 
the President may have made. America had no part in the sequence 
of decisions which led reps into war. It is not our war. Wé 
were not consulted at any of the stages leading to the final decision 
by Britain and France which caused Poland to go down to destruction 
rather than give up Danzig and the Corridor. 

For America now to make her decision inside the framework of a 
situation which she had no part in creating, to rush to the support of 
the crumbling order. with our flesh and blood and our resources of 
military might would at best only prolong the death agony of an order 
already doomed, and at worst carry us down with it. 

It is in America’s power to find a better way. We can choose to 
prolong for a time the old order which carries within itself the inevit- 
ability of still other wars, or we can wholeheartedly contribute to the 
constructive realization of the new order which 1s struggling to be 
born. I believe it is the duty of Congress to help the American people 
to make their decision in the framework of this larger and more 
realistic scene. This cannot be done unless the debate is lifted out 
of the fantastic setting in which it serves the purposes of the adminis- 
tration to have you consider it. a 

America’s interest is peace, not war, and her primary devotion is to 
peace. She is not interested in appeasement. Every intelligent 
American knows that the forces which have surged up in the present 
world will not be satisfied by flinging sops to Cerberus, or casting this 
bit of territory or that to the hungry wolves. Genuine peace requires 
that a whole new order for Hurope shall be envisaged. Such an order 
has got to be defined sooner or Jater. If not now, it will have to be 
defined at the settlemont of the war. Why should not Britain define 
it now? Why not announce it now as a means to peace, rather than | 
as a consequence of victory? j 

No man can foresee the effects uf such a declaration made now, 
Let Britain tell the United States--she need not speak directly to 
Hitler, unless she wants to—let her tell the United States what kind 
of world she is fighting for, and will pledge herself to achieve, especiall 
what sho proposes to do in the reconstruction of Europe, what sacni- 
fices she will make and what sacrifices she expects others to make. 

Before committing this country to the proposals involved in this 
bill, it will then bo America’s supreme duty to explore the possibilit 
of a negotiated. peace on the basis of Britain’s declared war aims. It 
is not fantastic, 1 say, to imagine that other belligerent peoples wi 
ask; Why should we continuo to fight when even our enemy is willing 
to cooperate in achieving such a world of justice and peace without 
further bloodshed? : 

Specifically, what, then, shall America do? To this question, my 
answer is, in just a paragraph, that Congress should uncomprea ly 
reject this bill and its basic assumptions that we are already virtually 
at war. Congress must retain its constitutional power as our first 
line of defense against dictatorship. It should write and pass 4 
gonuine defense bill constructed on lines of national defense, The 
rational and patriotic alternative to tho course envisaged by the 
President’s bill is for the United States to preserve its full freedom 
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of action, meanwhile: preparing iteelf against an incalculable future 
by building up its own defensive strength and working out an eco- 
nomic order of justice and contentment for all its own people. It will 
thus insure the inner strength of America, as well as her armed 
sength, for whatever emergency may arise. This war, I affirm, is 
not America’s war, and Congress should take no action which Great 
Britain or the world or the, dmertcarrpeepla may interpret otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN, Senetor Harrison? 

Senator HarripoN. I have no questions. 


The CHatryaN. Senator Johnson? 
Senator Jgfinson of California. 
The Cua 

Senatg 


The CHa Senator Green? 

Senator Green.-No. quesppms 
he CuairnMAN. Senator Pbips 

nator SHipsTEAD. I hg 


The CHAIRMAN. Senato 


‘Senator M! 
‘The CHAIRM, 


The CHareMAN. Senator Gyffey, 
Senator Gurrey,-No questiéngs...«-” 
The CuHairMan. Senator Gillette? 
Serigtor GuuteTTs. No questions, “Mr. Chairman. 
The'CHAIRMAN. Senator Clark? 4 
Senatay Cuark of Misgouri. No quéstions. \, 
on that statement. Phe 
Mr. Chalrman, may I ask the Doctor one or two questi 
The CHarrman. Yes. 
Senator Cuar®.of Missouri. Doctor, the Christiga” Century is an 


mu of the Disciplés.of Christ, is it not? 
Jr. Morrison. No; it'is-no ny denomi ny 
Senator Cuarx of Missouri. You yourself belong to t iples 


Church? 

Dr. Morrison. I belong to the denomination called the Disciples 
of Christ; yes. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. That is the same organization in which 
my father was an elder, for years. 
“Dr. Morrison. He was.a very distinguished member of our 
denomination. | 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Also, my grandfather was an original 
member of that faith. | 

Dr. Morrison. I know that to be true. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. He was an original disciple of Alexander 
Campbell, whose followers were long called ‘““Campbe lites.”” 

Dr. Morrison. Yes. Your father extended courtesies to me when 
he was a member of the House of Representatives here in Washington. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. In spite of the fact that you, yourself, 
are a member of the Disciples of Christ, is it not a fact that the 
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Christian Century has more subscribers among Protestant ministers 
than any other publication in the United States? 

Dr. Morrison. Oh, yes; very many more. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. And in spite of the fact that you, 
yourself, are a member of the Disciples of Christ, it is a fact, is it not, 
that you have been invited frequently and have appeared as an hon. 
ored guest at the meetings and conventions of the many other Protes. 
tant faiths? 

Dr. Morrison. Oh; very many more than among the Disciples of 
Christ; yes, sir. 

Senator CLuark of Missouri. Doctor, I shall not ask you to give us 


a detailed list at this time, but you have appeared before the Baptist 
convention? 

Dr. Morrison. Oh, yes. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. And before the Methodist conventions, 
both North and South?. 

Dr. Morrison. Many times. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Also, the Presbyterian conventions? 

Dr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. In fact, you have appeared as an 
honored guest before every Protestant faith? 

Dr. Morrison. I know of no denomination before whose gather- 
ings I have not appeared many times, as well as the groat inter. 
denominational and ecumenical bodies like that at Oxford and 
Edinburgh, where I was a delegate in 1937. 3 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Doctor, could you tell us offhand a 
few of the gatherings before which you have appeared, among 
Protestant bodies all over the world? I will not press you on that, 
because I know you are not prepared on it. 

Dr. Morrison. I can hardly think of any that I have not appeared 
before, Senator. J have appeared before the quadrennial conferences 
of the Methodist Church, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and many different bodies of the Southern Methodist Church, 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, the Lutheran Church, and I can 
hardly recount the number of them. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. I was sure you would not have any list 
handy, here, Doctor. 

Dr. Morrison. No. 

Senator Cruark of Missouri. But let me ask you this. In connee- 
tion with this bill, and in connection with this whole movement of the 
United States toward war, the term “pacifist” is frequently used as 4 
term of opprobrium. Outside of the designation “pacifist” to a man 
who really desires to keop out of war, are you a pacifist, any more 
than I am, or than Senator Tydings is, whom I seo sitting before me 
or than many moro of the men who wore the uniform of the Unite 
States? 

Dr. Morrison. I may be a little bit more of a pacifist than you are, 
Senator Clark, but { am not sure abput that. [ am not a pacifist, 
however, in the definition of that term as one who is absolutely op- 
posed to participation in war; and the Christian Century is not 8 
pacifist organ, 

Senator CuarK of Missouri. You are in favor of any measures that 
may be necessary to make the United States impregnable against 
attack from any source? 
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Dr. Morrison. Tam. 

Senator CLark of Missouri, And you are perfectly willing to have 
ithe United States if necessary go to war to effect our mission of 
‘defending ourselves in this hemisphere? 

Dr. Morrison. Yes. J have no quarrel with that position at all, 

I would personally consider the circumstances and issues that are 
involved, and T would also explore the possibilities of a pacific settle- 
ment of whatever issues or circumstances may be involved, but if 
America were attacked, I would feel that 1 ought to participate in the 
support of her defense. 

Senator Cirark of Missouri, And you are by no means of the opinion 
that if the defense of the United States involves it we should not go 
to war? 

Dr. Morrison. My answer is that [ am of the opinion that if the 
United States is attacked we should go to war. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Yes, sir. J gathered that from your 
statement. 

Dr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Thank vou, Doctor. 

The Cnuairman. We thank you for your appearance, here. You 
may be excused, 

Senator Jounson of California. Thank you particularly for your 
per. 
Dr. Morrison. Thank you. Thank you so much. 

Senator Nye. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that at this time Miss Fay 
Bennett may be called. 

The CuarrMan. Miss Fay Bennett is not on the list, Senator. 
We must. get through with those on the list. 

Senator Nyse. L beg the Chair’s pardon. I was informed that she 
would be called next. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Will the Chairman announce at this 
time who is on the list? 

The Cuarrman, Tam about to call those on the list. 

Rev. Lodge Curran. 

I believe that Mr. John T. Flynn is not here yet. 

ls Judge O’Brien in the audience? 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Judge O’Brien is in the building. He 
is up in Senator Wheeler's office. 1 advised him that he was not 
likely to be called, because I understood Miss Fay Bennett would be 
called. Tie can be brought down here within 5 minutes, J] am certain. 

If the Chair will advise the committee as to who is on the list of 
witnesses, about which the committee has never been advised, I think 
it might be very helpful to the whole committee. 

The Cuamman. Well, the Chair desires to state, Senator Clark, 
that the subcommittee has conferred about the witnesses, and Senators 
Johnson and La Follette, members of the subcommittee, had arranged 
for these witnesses, and I thought that if they were here they should 
be called. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am entirely in sym- 
pathy with that. TI certainly do not wish to impinge on the pre- 
rogatives of the subcommittee, but I understood that this week was 
to be given to the opponents of the bill. _ If there is any suggestion that 
we are running out of witnesses, I should like to have an opportunity 
of knowing who is on the chairman’s list. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, I shall say to the Senator from Missouri that 
J have on the list for tomorrow Governor Alf Landon. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. I am speaking now about today, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatraan. I have called all the names on the list for today, 
except that I did not call Judge Mathews. I understood that he was 
with Judge O’Brien. ; 

Senator Jounson of California. He is not here. 

The CrArMAN. He is not here. 

Who is the witness you wish called, Senator Nye? 

Senator Nyx. I hoped that Miss Fay Bennett might be heard, 
She was in the room just a minute ago. 

The CnairmMan. Miss Fay Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF FAY BENNETT, SECRETARY, YOUTH COMMITTEE 
AGAINST WAR 


The Cuamman. Miss Bennett, would you give your name and your 
connection with ane organization to the reporter? 

Miss Bennett. Yes; I would be glad to. My name is Fay Bennett, 
: ands I am here as a representative of the Youth Committee Against 

ar. 

The Cuarrman. What is that committee, please? 

Miss Bennert. I would like very much to say that the Youth 
Committee Against War is made up of sincere American young ‘people 
who are devoted to the principles of democracy and who want to see 
this country kept out of war, because they believe that America’s 
destiny can best be fulfilled by an Amorica at peace. 

We are absolutely opposed to all forms of totalitarianism in our 
devotion to democracy. 

The CHarrMan. Where is the committee located? Where is its 
headquarters? 

Miss Bennerr. Our national headquarters are in New York City. 

The Cuairman. New York? 

Miss Bennett. Yes. We have branches throughout the country. 

The Cuarrman. Now, do you have a statement that you wish to 
make to the committee? 

Miss Bennerr. Yes; I have. 

The CyarrMan. You may proceed, and you will not be questioned 
until you have finished your general statement, if you wish to follow 
that course. 

Miss Bennett, I should like to make clear the exact nature of the 
Youth Committee Against War-—which I am representing today. It 
is an organization representing some hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can young people who are firmly dedicated to the ideals of democracy 
and who are vigorously opposed to every form of dictatorship, whether 
Hitler’s, Mussolini’s, or Stalin’s. We want to keep this country out 
of war because we believe that such a policy alone can promote the 
defense of the United States and make possible a genuine contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the rest of the world. 

Our opposition to the lease-lend bill is based upon the powers which 
it gives the President, both in matters of foreign policy—which we 
believe to be war powers—and in matters of domestic policies, which 
we believe to be virtual dictator powers. Our opposition is also based 
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on our denial of the assumption upon which the bill is based, namely, 
that the defense and security of the United States rests with what 
happens to countries several thousand miles away. 

There are four main arguments which proponents of this bill have 
advanced since its introduction: 

1. We hear first that the fall of Britain would make a successful 
German invasion of this country inevitable. 

Now, I do not come here today as a military expert. Men older 
and better informed than myself have already told you that the present 
naval building program will make America virtually impregnable 
against attack by the time which will clapse before Hitler can organize 
the coalition of forces necessary for such acampaign. I commend their 
sober judgment to you. 

9. The bill is supposedly designed to send increased aid to Britain 
immediately. But William S. Knudsen has already testified that it 
cannot speed up production for a long time to come—and certainly 
not in time to make any difference in our shipments to meet the much- 
talked-of spring crisis. If speed-up is what is wanted, why do not the 
proponents of this bill ask for it specifically and openly? Why should 
we give the Prosident powers which he may use over every aspect of 
our domestic and foreign affairs? 

3. The bill’s supporters have told us that its purpose is to aid 
democracy in the fight against totalitarian aggression. Although no 
one would deny the right of England, Greece, or China to fight for 
their independent existence as nations, we are not too sure that 
democracy is the issue. Is there anyone here who will argue that 
complete democracy pervades every part of Greece or the British 
Empire? What is more, we are asked to give the President discretion 
to aid any country “if he deems it in the interest of our defense.” 
The recent lifting of the moral embargo against Russia is an indication 
of the lengths to which the State Department is prepared to go in the 
defense of democracy. 

There is another aspect. of American defense which I would prefer 
to see discussed here. In recent months we have heard of the ‘strat- 
egy of terror’—the elaborate machinery by which Hitler and his 
agents have spread confusion and hysteria in the minds of democratic 
peoples. Some friends of the lease-lend bill have pointed out that 
the enemy is already here; that, even if he cannot invade America 
from across the sea, Hitler can take advantage of internal weakness 
to crush us at home, Our own democracy, they tell us, in short, is 
too weak to survive in the face of a Nazi Europe. 

I agree that our danger is from within. So convinced am I of the 
realness of that danger that I have been shocked to hear responsible 
officials spreading hysteria with dark tales of our weakness in face of 
Hitler’s might. Hitler has no better friends than those who would 
confuse America by calling some of its most patriotic citizens ‘ap- 
peascrs” and agents of the Nazi dictator. 

Yes, I agree that our danger is from within. For that reason the 
defense of America cannot be separated from an offense against our 
unsolved problems at home. The thousands of young peop:e who 
await their future in the long lines outside the employment offices of 
the Nation, the farm bovs chained to a land which has no room for 
them, the Okies who ride hungry on California’s wide macadam roads, 
the faceless boys and girls on the street corners of New York-—here, 
gentlemen, the dictators find their greatest allies. 
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This is a bill to promote the national defense by aiding democracy 
in its fight against the hunger and repressi«.n of dictatorship all over 
the world. , et what are we doing for democracy here in America? 

I know no more cloquent critic of the effect of a war economy on 
the social and civil life of 2 nation than President Roosevelt himself, 
Remember his Chautauqua speech: 

Nevertheless, if war should break out again in another continent, let us not 
blink the fact that we would find in this country thousands of Americans who, 


seeking immediate riches—fool’s gold—would attempt to break down or evade 
our neutrality. 


They would tell you-—and, unfortunately, their views would get wide publicity— 
that if they could produce and ship this and that and the other article to belligerent 
nations, the unemployed of America would all find work. They would tell you 
that if they could extend eredit to warring nations that eredit would be used in 
the United States to build homes and factories and pay our debts. They would 
tell you that America once more would capture the trade of the world. 

“Fool’s gold” is a good phrase. In ten years it will have a poignant 
ring to people of my generation. In the best days of the New Deal 
there were nearly four million young men or women with neither. 
jobs nor hopes. The arms factory is no more an answer to their 
problem than the army camp. 

That answer cannot be postponed. Tam convinced that few gener- 
ations in our history have as mueh love for and faith in the best of the 
American tradition as my own. But America cannot forever ask us 
to stand in her trenches because we have no real place in her work- 
shops. 

Today the great. majority of young people have no future that is not 
bound up with the military system. The National Youth Adiminis- 
tration—once a new deal for youth—is now an adjunct of the War 
Department. 

Yesterday L learned on unimpeachable authority that the Adminis- 
tration’s next bill will provide for total conscription, to include girls as 
well as boys. This system of compulsory labor camps comes straight 
from the pages of Mein Kampf; it is a basic part of the concept of a 
slave state. 

I say again that if we want to defend democracy we must make 
democracy worth defending. We must not, in the name of defending 
democracy, establish dictatorship. Democracy today in the United 
States is litthe more than a faree to those who happen to be share- 
croppers, or Okies, or Negroes, or slumdwellers, or jobless. If de- 
mocracy-—2nd this means economic as well as political democracy—is 
not to be possible for these millions of disinherited and disfranchised 
Americans, the day may soon come when freedom will also cease to 
exist for those who criticize the Government’s policies. 

Nor can we spread democracy with the bayonet. No invader 
in history has carried freedom in his saddlebag. 

In the Youth Committee Against War we have chosen the path 


of oe security, and freedom, For these things alone we, along 
with the great mass of Americans, ave proud and glad to fight. 


The CHarRMAN. Senator Harrison? 

Senator Harrison, No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jonnson of California. No questions, 
The CHatrMan. Senator Connally? 
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Senator ConnaLiy. What is the name of the organization you 
represent? 

Miss Benner. It is the Youth Committee Against War, the youth 
section of the Keep America Out of War Congress. We have been in 
existence for about 3 years, ever since the war emergency began to 
seem very real, 

Senator ConnaLLy. You are an officer? 

Miss Bennerr. Yes. We have a national office, which is in New 
York City, and we have several district offices 

Senator Connaniy. You are an officer? 

Miss Bennerr. Yes; I am. I am executive secretary of the 
Youth Committee Against War. 

Senator ConNALLY, You are on a permanent status? 

Miss Bennett. Yes; 1 am. 

Senator ConnauLy. That is all. 

The Cnarrman. Senator Thomas? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Barkley? 

Senator Barkury. Did your organization take any position with 
respect. to the repeal of the arms embargo and the enactment of the 
present neutrality law? 

Miss Bennutr. Yes. We took a position against the repeal of the 
arms embargo on the ground that that was one of the steps that would 
help break down our neutrality. 

Senator BarkLey. Did your organization take a position with 
refercuee to selective service? 

Miss Bennerr. Yes, Our organization was opposed to peacetime 
conscription on the ground that it was not necessary for American 
defense, 

Senator Bark Ley. That is all. 

The CHargMan, Senator Shipstead? 

Senator SurpstEap., No questions. 

The CHatrMaNn, Senator Guffey? 

Senator Gurrry. No questions. 

The CHatRMAN. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Senator Clark? 

Senator CLiark of Missouri, No questions. 

The CuairmMan. Senator Gillette? 

Senator GinLeETTE. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramsan. Tf there are no questions, Miss Bennett, you may 
be excused. We thank you for your appearance. ; 

Miss Bennxetrr. [ would like to thank the committee for allowing 
both mgself and another representative of this generation to give our 
views on this important bill. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT A. O'BRIEN, CHAIRMAN, NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE TO KEEP AMERICA QUT OF WAR, JAMAICA, N. Y, 


The CuatrMan. Judge O’Brien, will you give for the record your 
name, address, and connections? 

Judge O’Brien. Herbert A. O’Brien, 152-01 Eighty-Fourth Drive, 
Jamaica, New York City; chairman of the New York Committee To 
Keep America Out of War. 


te ay 
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My personal occupation, sir? 

The Cuarrman. You may give it, if wish to, Judge. It is very well 
known to the committee, but you may put it in the record if you 
want to. 

Judge O’Brien. Justice of the Domestic Relations Court of the 
oly of New York. 

‘he Cuarrman. Do you wish to ask any questions, Senator 
Johnson? 

Senator Jounson of California. No. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed, Judge. 

Judge O’Brien. During this conference and in discussing some of 
the angles of this momentous question I know any remarks, however 
blunt they may appear, that I may make in the presentation I am 
sure will be received in the same gracious spirit that the members of 
this committce would undoubtedly receive if they were in my place 
discussing the matter before some other august body. 

In the brief time allotted one can only touch the high lights of the 
situation new in the history of this nation. This committee is facing 
a puzzled and bewildered nation, or, rather, to put it more accurately, 
perhaps, a puzzled and bewildered nation is facing this committee— 
a nation so divided, so befuddled, and so without accurate informa- 
tion as to create a unique national unity—a unity of suspicion, a unity 
of a keener scrutiny of their representatives in Congress, who they 
are, what they say, why they say things they say. Before this keen 
scrutiny the toga and the title of office, gentlemen, disappears, and 
the nation, with a deadly carnestness and even, as the last speaker 
indicated, a dangerous earnestness, is examining cach representative 
in Congress no longer as a representative but as one American facing 
the other. 

A bewildered nation has read the minority report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the House of Representatives. Those reputa- 
ble members, over their written signatures, declared bluntly that the 
lend-lease bill will lead us into a war, and they say a war that cannot 
be repealed, a bankruptcy that cannot be repealed, and a dictatorship 
which cannot be repealed. 

Now, the magnitude of this irretrievable disaster which these 
honorable American representatives declare will follow the passage of 
this bill alone and by itself should lead this committee to reject it with 
horror. These honorable Congressmen, in their report, quote the 
statement of Seeretary of State Cordell Hull, and I quote: 


This is too much power for a bad man to have, or a good man to want. 


But besides those Congressmen signing the report, other eminent 
statesmen of long and distinguished public service not only reaffirm 
the minority report but in effect and in substance publicly charge the 
President of the United States with using this bill to plunge the nation 
into war; and, what is even more shocking, to destroy the constitu- 
tional government of this Republic and to establish a dictatorship. 

Those favoring the Handlease bill freely acknowledge the vast, 
unheard-of powers which will supersede Congress and be placed in 
the hands of the President—they concede these vast, unhcard-of 
powers—-but they declare that the President will never use them, or 
some of them. Well, it is as plain to the great United States, from 
here to California and down to the Gulf of Mexico, that the Congress 
has no power to abdicate its powers to the President, nor has the 
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President, by the same token, any moral or legal right to ask for such 
powers or to assume to oxercise them. But the sinister fact that 
shocks the American people is that the President himself has prepared 
this bill and has demanded these powers. 

Senator Wheeler, that distinguished Democrat, has revealud some 
things that have startled the nation, and around him are gathering 
millions of Americans who for the first time are beginning to listen and 
hear things they never thought existed. He says bluntly that the 
result of this bill will be a dictatorship and war. He says boldly that 
itis a plan to plow under every fourth American youth. 

A startled nation has begun to hang upon his words, for apparently, 
under the rule of Chairman Bloom of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the House, information of the greatest value to this nation has been 
suppressed. 

Following Senator Wheeler’s statement came the announcement 
from the War Department that a contract for 4,500,000 metal tags 
had been let to identify casualties. Why, that announcement fell 
like a pall upon every home in America. Its significance was not 
misunderstood when they tried to explain it later. 

Following this Senator Wheeler revealed to a startled and angry 
nation that the few planes that we have and are now in use were not 
leak-proof and were nothing but flaming coffins. An ordinary Ameri- 
can does not understand the techniques of that, but he understands 
what he said. 

Secretary Stimson’s reply was both tragic and pathetic. He de- 

cared that Senator Wheeler had not informed the American people 
that the Navy Department had the materials on hand necessary to 
make the airplane gas tanks leakproof. Secretary Stimson did not 
reveal when he would begin to attempt to make these gas tanks leak- 
roel, 
Analyzing the bill itself, the powers given to the President are so 
satoniehibe as to excite derision, incredulity, and then a deepening 
sense of outrage and insult so far and so deep and so Nation-wide as 
to make a calm and orderly analysis difficult. One would think, on 
the face of the bill, that its instant rejection would follow. 

One would think--and I say so most respectfully—that the rage 
and fury of a peaceful industrial people being quick-triggered into 
war would be a strong warning to the proponents of the bil to desist. 
For, if we are trying something that has only a chance of irretrievable 
ten then the logical and inescapable sequel of this bill may be 
civil war. 

You heard the previous speaker, The great American people are 
not going to be quick-triggered into a war willingly and tamely. Let 
us do a little thinking. 

Tam going to ask that Mr. Goodwin, who came with me, be given 
afew minutes to give you an idea of the situation in New York, where 
the civil war is on already, 

Now, Secretary Morgenthau said the other day, and it was reported 
in the press, that unless we can help Britain she must cease fighting. 

That brings up this question. This morning’s London Times has 
demanded from the British Government to state its war aims. What 
is it fighting for? 

Well, if the British people cannot learn what the war aims of the 
British Government are, what logic, what sense is there in this com- 


ry 
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mittee’s supporting war aims which even the British are unacquainted 
with? 

Now, this bill have been analyzed many times by eminent men, and 
yet to the ordinary American who would just take it up on its face, 
apart from the derision which it excites, it sweeps away all law, by 
section 3: “Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the 
President may,” as he sees fit, do thus and so. 

Qualify it with “in the interest of national defense; Congress is 
perfectly able and well-fitted, with the scores of eminent statesmen 
there, to handle those problems as they come up. 

Moreover, in section 8, article (1), not only can the President take 
complete control of the United States of America, but apparently 
that power extends to the government of any country whose defense 
the President. deems vital to the defense of the United States. But the 
whole financial structure collapses under the provisions of this bill. 

Let me read section (5), subdivision (b): 

The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign government receives 
any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be those which the President deems 
satisfactory. 

Why, he is going to run the whole United States. He is going to 
run every plant, every factory, every store, every ship; and here is 
the point at which the financial structure collapses: 

The terms and conditions * * * shall be those which the President deems 
satisfactory, and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repayment 
in kind or property, or any other direct or indirect benefit which the President 
deems satisfactory. 

Let me read that again: 


and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect benefit. 
This country’s industrial structure is founded upon money, upon 
dollars, upon payments for goods---nolt in indirect’ payment, not 
sunshine, not make-believe protection money. 
The airplane manufacturer must have money to meet his pay roll, 
Those men must have morey to meet their rent and pay the grocery 
man. This destroys the financial structure of this country-~collapses 
it. 
He is able, under the powers of this bill, to take these munitions— 
tanks, planes, wheat, cotton-—every conceivable kind of products of 
the workmen of this country. 
IIow is he going to pay for them? It says he shall pry for them 
out of the United States Treasury. How is he going to get it back 
into the United States Treasury? 
Look upon the whole financial set-up now. When I was a bank 
director we were compelled by law to keep 10 percent of government 
bonds in our bank in order to be able to liquidate in a hurry if we 
needed money. Now, watch the statement of J. Pierpont Morgan; 
watch the statement of the Chase National Bank; watch the statement 
of the Commercial Bank; watch tho statements of the banks in 
Philadelphia and Boston—a rising tide of government bonds, so that 
they now equal 40 percent of the assets of the people. 
Those bonds are promises to pay. They mean in effect that they 
aie already absorbed 40 percent of the entire capital of the United 
States, 
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What are we going to go to war on? Absorb the rest of the earnings 
and the savings of the people? 

Senator Carter Glass said to Morgenthau-~and it was reported in 
the paper—‘You know,” he said, “that you blackjacked”——these 
are not his words, but the substance—“the banking institutions inte 
taking these government bonds. They are loaded with them now.” 

Morgenthau then said, “How do you account for the high price?” 

Carter Glass said, “You have kept it up with wash sales.” 40 
percent of our assets are already consumed. The entire savings of 
all the citizens of the United States amount to only 25 billion dollars. 
Yet | see by the paper that that sum will carry us along until 1942. 

What is going to become of the countrv? Who conceived this 
thing? Where is the former situation which would give it the slightest 
justification? 

Furthermore, still talking about this bill, section 6 says, as [ said 
a moment. ago, that the President is authorized to appropriate from 
tine to time any money out of the Treasury. What. treasury? 
They haven't got a cent, except as they take it from the banks and 
take it from the people. 

Furthermore, it allows warships to be repaired in our own harbors. 
What is to prevent the Germans from sending a warship into the 
harbor after the other warship, bringing the war into our country? 

President McCracken, of Vassar College, says it is a huge conspiracy 
to destroy our country. 

Do you suppose the people of this country ere not listening to all 
that? Do you suppose they are not listening to the debates night 
after night on the radio? The debate between Senator Pepper over 
the Forum of the Air, only Sunday night a week ago? Phe other 
debates, to which there has not been a single, logical answer to the 
questions propounded by Norman Thomas? The debate last night 
in which Sokolsky outlined the whole dangerous situation? When 
we go into this war it is not like the last war. Tn the last war we had 
France with us, we had Italy with us, Portugal, Belgium, Japan, 
Russia, and Serbia. Thirty-eight million soldiers fought by our side 
in the last war. Then the United States had unlimited credit. Then 
we had no national debt---just a small one. Then we had the powerful 
advantage of the great French Navy. Then we had the powerful 
advantage of the Japanese Navy. This time we would enter imto 
the world war alone. This time we go in plunged in debt. This 
time we go in outnumbered by millions. This time Hitler and a 
united continental Kurope confronts Ameriea with deadly hatred, 
from the icy waters of the Aretie Ocean down to the currents 
of the Adriatic. 

On the entire European coast there is not a single foot of available 
land open to an American or British expedition, and there is a starving 
Kurope--- starved by us, gentlemen, 

The neutrality bill was nothing more or less than a deal with the 
British people by which we would starve Norway and Sweden and 
Denmark and Holland into surrendering their ships, just as they want 
our ships now-~ starved by the British blockade, made effective by the 
neutrality bill, passed at the insistence of the President of the United 
States, 

Europe is watching every move that we are making with a deadly 
horror and disgust, as countless Dutch, Belgians, Swedish, and Irish —- 
where my ancestors came froni-~-are starved. 

288107—41—pt.z———-22 
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That neutrality bill was passed to make cffective the British world 
blockade. By cutting off the food supplies of these sm&ll nations, 
they thought they would be forced to send their shipping into Britain, 
as they did in the World War. It did not work. Mindful of the 
starvation imposed—the Swedes and the Norwegians—how they 
fought. The women fought soldiers with their bare hands, because 
we cut off the grain. Norway and Sweden—without fuel oil, without 
lubricating oil, without food, and the whole Christian structure of 
those nations tottered, while Britain and Lansing and Wilson secretly 
conspired to cut them off. 

This time they tried it another way, through the neutrality bill. It 
did not work. They promptly threw themsclves into the hands of 
the Germans. Somebody telephoned to Norway that it was not 
Germany, it was somebody else, and they surrendered. 

Holland stopped. Belgium stopped. France withdrew when she 
saw the Bmritish soldiers deserting her, and they surrendered to 
Germany. 

Now the British blockade and the neutrality passed by this country 
are starving Europe, and the people are appealing to God, and there 
is a curse upon those people who are responsible. 

The British blockade is countered by the German submarine cain- 
paign, Look at the record of the sinkings. They far outnumber 
those of the British. 

Our further entry into the present war through the passage of the 
lend-lease bill makes it almost certain—the controversy is going on at 
this minute—the French Navy wiil be released. The dispute between 
Petain and Laval is upon the release of the French Navy to meet this 
bill. It is just as plain as the nose on your face. 

Franco seizing both sides 01 Gibraltar. Doesn't that mean a thing 
to men who study? How long will it take them to close up tbe space 
of 9 miles? All the British have Jeft is the rock itself. 

If we enter the war and Britain is defeated, what will be our posi- 
tion? What will the American people do? How will they feel toward 
those American politicians who have betraved them? How will 180 
million people in their fury feel? What will they do? 

What intelligent American can say now that Britain and America 
are certain to sueceed in a war? A war conducted remote from our 
shores with Russia, Germany, Italy, Japan, France, the most powerful 
military nations in the world, fighting us and upon their own ground. 

The continued statements that we must fight them in order to keep 
them from coming over here is the most deceitful and transparent 
oe propaganda ever offered to delude an unsuspecting, wholesome 
people. 

Sinee Germany with her huge army of 6 million men finds it difficult 
to invade England with but 20 miles of water between them, how can 
any European nation hope successfully to invade America with a 
barrier of thousands of anilés of ocean? Even the President said that 
there is not the slightest danger of invasion, He said so. 

To enter the World War now will ruin America and destroy this 
Republic. The problems of Europe are not ours. To proclaim Great 
Britain as a democracy is a transparent falsehood. Great Britain 
controls 550 million people. Five hundred million of them are black 
and brown and yellow, without a trace of liberty, without a right to 
vote, held down by an overpowering military force. Britain and 
democracy? What a transparent falsehood! 
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George Washington, whose era of peace and domestic unity is now 
being scuttled by the enemies of this Republic, uttered many holy 
and inspired truths for the guidance of this Nation. One that sounds 
down the ages with clarion note of warning in these words is this: 

It is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it may accept under 
that character. 

On May 16, 1797, President John Adams sent this warning to 
Congress: 

We ought not to involve ourselves in the political system of Europe. It would 


not only be against our interest but it would be doing wrong to one-half of Europe, * 
atleast, if we should voluntarily throw ourselves in either scale. 


The entry of America into the war means the immediate release of 
the French Navy to Germany. France, enraged over the murder 
of her sailors and the sinking of her ships by Britain, may presently 
join with Germany. . j 

You recollect that only 2 or 3 weeks ago a vessel loaded with supplies 
fom South America. left for France. That is significant. Anybody 
who would only read and think knows what that meant. Three times 
itcame out, so as to give you warning. It was a vessel owned by the 
French Government, loaded with food for France. It went back 
three times, and it came out again, and finally, the fourth time, it was 
sized by a British eruiser within the 3-mile limit, in violation of the 
President’s own declaration, 

What was the purpose of that French vessel’s coming out? To let 
the French people know that America was determined that she should 

rish, 

PA ruined Poland relied upon the broken promises of Great Britain. 
A raped and spoliated Finland relied upon the unkept promises of 
Britain. Both Italy and Russia in the great World War had a written 
treaty with Britain. Not one clause of these solemn promises in 
writing were ever kept. France entered into this war under the most 
holy and solemn agreement ever made between nations. France was 
left deserted, abandoned, and ruined. 

How can America, in the face of these shocking repudiations by 
Britain, hope to benefit by any alliance with such a treacherous ally. 

What did Britain do to us in the Civil War? She swept every 
American ship from the face of the sea, gave countenance to the 
southerners, and keep alive that fight for years, to the ruin of the 
South, hoping to split this Nation in two. We may split into three 
or more, simply becoming a British colony. 

How can America, in the face of these shocking repudications by 
Britain of sworn and sacred obligations, hope to benefit by any 
alliance with such a treacherous ally? No. We must keep out of the 
European war, We must fortify Ainorce: We must not let a single 
drop of American blood be shed in any foreign war. This bill, if 
passed, means the destruction and the ruin of our country, because 
all over the country has gradually seeped into the national mind a 
conviction that we are being quick-triggered into war by certain 
groups who aro inadvertently betraying their country. 

Thank you, 

The Cuarrman, Senator Harrison, have you any questions? 

Senator Harrison, I have no questions, 
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The CuairrmMan. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson of California. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Senator Connally? 

Senator Connauiy. Judge, from the concluding portion of your 
speech, I judge your belief is that this bill will get us into war and that 
it would get us on the wrong side? 

Judge O’Brien. It will get us into two wars, the civil war jp 
America, which will begin, as far as I can judge, almost at once—~— 

Senator Connatiy. Let us stop right there and let me interrogate 
you a littleon that. What is this civil war that you are talking about? 
. You say it. has started in New York already. 

Judge O’Brirex. Yes. There is a boycott among the Italians, 
They hate the other side. And the other side hates them. Business. 
men are ------ 


Senator Connat ty. Who is the generalissimo of the insurrection? | 


Judge O’srren. It does not have to be a generalissimo. It is | 


being incited among Americans-—— 

Senator Connatiy. You say we are having a civil war? 

Judge O’Brien. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatuy. Do you believe there will be a civil war in the 
United States? 

Judge O’Brien. [I do not believe the American people will allow 
themselves to be blackjacked into war without a severe protest. 

Senator Connatiy. What do you mean by “civil war’’? 

Judge O’Brien, [ do not believe the American people will allow 
themselves to be blackjacked into this European war without a 
violent national convulsion. 

Senator Connauiy. You said “civil war.” Do you mean this 
country will break out into two armed camps and have a civil war 
in the United States? 

Judge O’Brien, T can’t foretell what the extent will be. 

Senator Connatiy. You said it had happened. You did foretell, 

Judge O’Brien, That is my opinion. 

Senator ConnanLy. What right have you to say that? 

Judge O’Brien. Beeause the 22 million people who voted against 
war are, in my opinion, convineed that this country should not allow 
itsolf to be blackjacked or quick-triggered into any European war. 

Senator Connan.y. You realize that in the last clection most 
Presidential candidates advocated all possible aid to Britain? 

Judge O'Brien. Well, one candidate, by trickery, deceived the 
people into believing he was against war. 

Senator Connatty. Which one was that? 

Judge O'Brien, Wilkie; and the President himself said he was 
against war. He took practically the same stand. 

Senator Connauiy. Well, they held the belief that they could give 
aid to Britain without getting into war? 

Judge O’Brien. Yes. Both of them, T think, not only deceived 
themselves but they deceived the American people. 

Senator Connan iy. Do you think that was malicious or on purpose? 

Judge O’Brien. [ do not know the background, 

Senator Connatiy, Well, you expressed a pretty ablo-bodied belief. 
Do you believe they did it intentionally? 

Judge O’Brien, | have no opinion to express upon that. Draw 
your own conclusions. 
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Senator Connauiy. I am trying to get your conclusions, 1 have 
had conclusions all the time. 1am just trying to get yours. 

Now, you are talking about having England give us our war aims. 
Do you know the war aims of Hitler? 

Judge O’Brizn, No. 

Senator Connauuy. Do you want to know? Why do you not call 
on him to give his war aims also? 

Judge O’Brien. I only know the peaceful aims of America. 

Senator Connauiy. I know, too. In your statement here you are 
demanding that Great Britain make known her war aims. Why not 
ell on Mr. Hitler to make his own war aims known? 

Judge O’Brien, Britain declared war, didn’t she? 

Senator Connauuy. But Mr. Hitler has been making war. 

Judge O’Brien. If war was declared by him, 1 assume--— 

Senator ConnauLy. There was not any war declared until after he 
attacked Poland, was there? 

Judge O’Brien. No. What has that got to do with America? 

rates Conauiy. Well, you have been talking about the whole 
world, 

Judge O’Brien. What has that got to do with America? That is 
what T would like to know. What Poland did or what happened in 
Europe-—what has it got to do with America? England promised 
help to Poland, and the French Government said that we promised 
help to France if she would get into this war. Daladier said so. 

Senator ConnaLLy. Mr. Hitler also attacked Czechoslovakia. 

Judge O’Brien. Yes; and Russia gobbled up Lithuania and all 
those small Baltic states. Not a word about that. Why don’t you 
ask me about that, Senator? 

Senator Connauuy. I may do it if you answer what I am asking 
now, 1 will get to that later. So you are not concerned with Mr. 
Hitler’s war aims, are you? 

Judge O’Brien. I do not know what they are. 

Senator Connatiy. Therefore, you ought to know. You demand 
that Britain tell us her war aims. Why do you not call on Hitler for 
his war aims? 

Judge O’Brien. The British people are demanding—-— 

Senator ConnaLuy. Are you speaking for the British people? 

Judge O’Brien. 1 am not speaking for anybody but myself and my 
people. 

Senator Connanuy. Myr, Mussolini has some war aims, too—he did 
have; I do not think he has now. Why do you not call on Mussolini 
to tell his war aims? 

Judge O’Brien. I am only interested in America. 

Senator Connauiy. I do not want to get into war. 

Judge O’Bruen. Tell us our war aims when we get into war, 

Senator Connau Ly. We shall know them when we get in. 

Judge O’Brien. Why not know them before you get in? 

Senator Connausy. Congress can declare war, and only Congress 
can declare war. 

Judge O’Brien. Not only, under this bill. 

Senator Connauvy. Certainly, because there is no power given to 
declare war under this bill. 

Judge O’Brien. Power is given indirectly. Tt is very clear. A 
child can see that. 
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Senator Connautiy. What is that? 

Judge O’Brien. A child can see that. 

Senator ConnauLy. You take the bill. You have read it and stud. 
ied it. Point out where a child’s keen eyesight can locate that. 

Judge O’Brien. Well, if you want to go over it again----— 

Senator Connatiy. Do not go all over it. Find out this one step. 

Judge O’Brien. By giving these powers to the President to give 
aid to every country on the face of the earth. If that does not mean 
war——— 

Senator ConnaLiy. Are you quoting the bill now? 

Judge O’Brien. That is the substance of it: 

To manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards * * * any defens 
article for the government of any country. 

That takes in the whole globe. 

ee Connauuy. Is there not any other limitation about it at 
a . 
Judge O’Brien. That the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. 

Senator Conna.ty. That is quite a different matter, is it not? 

Judge O’Brien. Why put it in one man’s hands? 

Senator Connauiy. If you are going to authorize aid to Great 
pay somewhat along these lines, in whose hands would you put it 
to do it? 

Judge O’Brikn. Congress. 

Senator Conna.iy. That is fine. Congress would take care of the 
manufacturing of these supplies itself? 

Judge O’Brien. No. It does not have to do that. 

Senator Connatty. How? 

Judge O’Brien. The ordinary normal course of business. 

Senator Connatiy. The ordinary normal course of business now is 
that when we want some battleships we authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy, who is a member of the President’s Cabinet, to build the! 
ships, do we not? We do not do it ourselves. 7 

Judge O’Brien. Of course, that is elementary. 

Senator Connauiy. If we want some arms or munitions for the 
Army, we turn it over to the Army, do we not? 

Judge O’Brizn. We do. 

Senator Connauuy. And tho Army is under the command of the 
Presidont, is it not? 

Judge O’Brien. It is. 

Senator Connauiy. The Navy is under the command of the Presi- 
dent, is it not? 

Judge O’Brien. Yes, 

Senator Connauuy. So we do normally, in most elementary fashion, 
turn the production of these things over to the President every time 
we pass a bill for the Navy or Army? 

Judge O’Brien. You are dodging tho issue. 

Senator Connatiy. No; I am not. 

Judge O’Brien. You are dodging the issue, and I will put it up to 
you right now. 

Senator Connauiy. I am putting it up to you. Is it not true that 
when we pass a law to get something for the Army or Navy we en: 
power the President to do it? 
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Judge O’Brien. Of course we do, but we do not empower the 
President to aid every country in the whole world. 

Senator Connauiy. We shall get to that in a minute. You want 
to put it in the hands of Congress? 

Judge O’Brien. Not put these provisions in the hands of Congress. 

Senator Connautby. Let us take it seriatim. If you want to get 
these supplies, you have to get Congress to get them? 

Judge O’Brien, Supplies for whom? 

Senator ConNnaLuy. For us. 

Judge O’Brien, Certainly. 

Senator Connauiy. They are ours. We dispose of them, do we 
not! 

Judge O’Brien. Sure. 

Senator Connatiy. Then, if we want to put them at the disposal 
of Great Britain, we authorize the President, as commander in chief 
of the Army, to turn them over under this bill. Whom else should 
we authorize? 

Judge O’Brien, You should not put it in the hands of anybody. 
It should be Congress. 

Senator ConnaALLy. You are not in favor of putting it in the hands 
of anybody? 

Judge O’Brien, Congress. 

Senator Connauiy. You do not favor this bill? 

Judge O’Brien. I do not favor it at all. 

Senator Connatiy. There is nothing in it to put it in the hands of 
Congress. Your idea is not to do anything? 

Judge O’Brirn, You are just joking about it now. 

Senator Connatty. You are against the bill? 

Judge O’Brien. The bill is a dangerous bill. It creates a dictator- 
ra and will drive us into war, and the American people won’t stand 
or it. 

Senator Connauiy. Are you against it or for it? 

Senator ConnaLLy. Are you against it or for it? 

Judge O’Brien. Against it. 

Senator Conna.iy. There is nothing you are in’favor of to put it 
in the hands of Congress or anybody else? 

Judge O’Brien. You asked that question. 

see ConNnaALLY. You were against the neutrality repeal, were 
you not 

Judge O’Brien. I was. 

Senior ConnaLLy. You made a speech down here against it, did 
you not? 

Judge O’Brign, I did. 

Senator Connauiy. Were you against the conscription bill? 

Judge O’Briken. No. 

Senator ConnaLiy, Are you for that? 

Judge O’Brien. Yes. 

Senator Connautiy. Did you come down here and make a speech 
before the committee? 

: Judge O’Brien. No. I was also against packing the Supreme 
ourt. 

Senator Connatiy. You were on the right side once, anyway. 
You were for the so-called conscription bill, were you? 
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Judge O’Brien. Yes. What has that got to do with this? 

Senator Connatiy. I am just trying to find out your international 
attitude on these matters; that is all. 

Judge O’Brien. You’ve got it. 

Senator Connauiy. I got it after some difficulty; Dll say that. 

Judge O’Brien. Not on my part. 

Senator ConnaLiy. Lf we have as hard a time getting into this war 
us getting you to answer, we won’t get in it. 

You are a judge of domestic relations in New York City? 

Judge O’Brikn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connauty. You seem to have been giving a good deal of 
time to foreign relations as well as domestic relations. 

Judge O’Brien. If we mix our foreign relations along the lines of 
this bill, we will have no domestic relations. 

Senator Connatiy. Is that why you are fighting the bill? You 
do not want your job lost? 

Judge O'BRtEN. I do not need the job, Senator. T made a living 
before T got that job and Tecan make one afterward on another job. 

The CHataman. Iave you any questions, Senator Nye? 

Senator Nye. None. 

The Cuamman. Senator Thomas? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. No questions. 

The CHatmmMan. Senator Guffey? 

Senator Gurrey. No questions. 

The Cuamaman. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Senator Barkley? 

Senator Bankiey. No. 

The Cuamman, Senator Gillette? 

Senator Ginverre. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Senator Clark? 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Judge, Senator Connally interrogated 
you to some extent about the matter of war aims. Now, it is a fact, 
is it not, that we once got into a war, about a quarter of a century 
ago, without knowing what the war aims of our prospective allies 
were? Is that not true? 

Judge O'Briex. Not only did we not know, but we did not have 
the brains or sense or foresight to know those Allies had made 4 
seeret agreement between themselves to divide up the carth. We did 
not know that. We did not even know that there was a seeret treaty 
conecaled from us by Great Britain, a treaty which they signed before 
we got into it. They hid it from us, just as they may be hiding a lot 
of things now. You are quite right, Senator. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Judge, is it not a fact that it was 
repeatedly stated, in the public press and in the debates in Congress 
leading up to the declaration of war on the part of the United States 
and upon our entering the last war, that it would never, never be 
necessary for us to send troops abroad? | 

Judge O'Brien. That is quite trye. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. And within 10 days after our entrance 
into the war, by a declaration of war, was it not disclosed to us that 
if wo did not send troops immediately or as fast as we could our Allies 
were going to be sunk? , 

Judge O'Brien, That is true. 
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Senator Ciark of Missouri. Now, is it true—and this is a matter of 
public press, which has never been denied—that about 2 weeks after 
our entrance into the-war in 1917—possibly 1 should make the time a 
little longer; within a month—Earl Balfour disclosed to Secretary 
Lansing the fact that the British and the Allies had entered into a lot 
of secret agreements, which were afterwards the bases of the Versailles 
Treaty? 

Judge O’Brien. That is true. That information was given by 
Balfour when he came to this country, after we had been in the war. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. After we were completely engaged? 

Judge O’Brien. Up to our neck. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. So far as you know, was that ever dis- 
closed to the people of the United States or the Congress of the United 
States or anybody else before our entrance into the war? 

Judge O’Brien. It never was. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. I am speaking now of the secret 
agreements contained in the Balfour memorandum. 

Judge O’Brien. The secret agreements were never disclosed. 
They were made public when the Bolsheviks seized the Russian 
Government and found the secret agreements there and made them 

ublic for the first time, long after the fall of the Russian Czar. They 
tad been hidden and made secret and kept secret, and they never 
revealed to President Wilson that, like a lot of fools, we were engaged 
ina war to cheat us and cheat the world. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Is it not a fact that President Wilson 
arrived at the Versailles Conference and was confronted by a lot of 
secret agreements and that he said—and I am perfeetly willing to 
take his word, because he never lied in his life, that I know of—that 
he did not know anything about them, although they had been con- 
veyed to Secretary Lansing some two weeks after our entrance into 
the war? 

Judge O’Brien. That is quite true. He expressed horror at not 
having known about these secret agreements. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Senator Connally has interrogated 
you about the provisions of this bill. Do you have the bill before you? 

Judge O’Brirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. You do not have anv doubt, do you, 
that the provisions of this bill authorize the President to enter into 
any sort of alliance that he pleases? 

Judge O’Brikn. I have not the slightest doubt of that. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Read the first two lines of section 3, 
appearing on page 2: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the President may, from time 
to time, do certain things. 

Then drop down to line 12, page 3: 


The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign government receives 
any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be those which the President deems 
salisfactory, and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repayment 
in kind or property, or any other direct or indirect benefit which the President 
deems satisfactory. 


Now, Judge, do you have any doubt that, reading the section as a 


whole, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the President 
may transfor any of these things on any terms he pleases, and the 
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benefit to the United States may be any benefit, direct or indirect, 
which the President deems satisfactory? | 

Judge O’Brien. I think, Senator, that not only does that destroy 
the financial structure of this country, but it also destroys the treaty- 
making power of the Senate. It allows the President, under these 
terms, under that section (b), to make any kind of treaty he likes with 
any nation in the world, on any terms that he sees fit, excluding Con- 
gress from any participation in it. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. I am not assuming at all that the 
President would do it, but under this bill he is granted power, if he 
wishes to do it, to transfer any part of the United States Navy to any 
power, on condition that they quit calling us Uncle Shylock or naming 
the street in Paris again, as they formerly did, for President Wilson? 

Judge O’Brien. 1 think that clause is most vicious in its interpre- 
tations and del pari It simply robs Congress of all of its powers, 
Section (5), subdivision (b), and section 3, subdivision (a) strips Con- 
gress of all power, except as the President may want to do this, that, 
or the other thing. And the tragedy of it is, Why does he ask it? 
That is what the American people are asking now. 

Senator CuarK of Missouri. Do you think, in view of our past ex- 
perience, the United States would ever again be justified in forming an 
alliance in which we would lend out tremendous materials and _re- 
sources to any country, unless we knew in advance what the complote 
aims of that country were? 

Judge O’Brimn. That would seem to me to be the only logical, fair, 
commonsense base upon which to proceed. 

Senator Ciarx of Missouri. Judge, the term ‘“appeaser,” which 
originated in England, has been used by a great many people in this 
country as an application to everybody in this country who is in favor 
of staying out of war. 

Does not this bill grant the President power, if he wished to use it 
and uso the tremendous powers conferred in this bill, to act in the way 
of an appeasement toward Russia? Do you see any limitation as to 
time or space or substance in this bill? 

Judge O’Brien. No. Section (5), subdivision (b) includes all of 
that which you have said. 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. It has been many times repeated in 
the press, by the very same sources who prognosticated the destroyer 
deal, that Great Britain was bringing pressure to bear on us to appease 
Russia in the Orient in order to protect the British intorests there. 

Does not this bill grant explicit power to the President, if he wants 
to use it, to give a few battleships or a few airplanes or many airplanes 
to Russia? 

Judge O’Brien. Under the terms of section (5) there is no limita- 
tion. The language is: 

The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign government reccives 
any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be those which the President deems 
satisfactory. 

That includes the broadest interpretation, just as you have stated. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Of course, we all have a great respect 
for the President of the United States, and I have a particular respect 
for the President of the United States, whom I have supported three 
times, 
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However, under this bill, is it not conceivable that a man who has 
just gone over to Kurope on his own responsibility, and visited various 
pubs and danced the Lambeth Walk and visited various palaces, if he 
were President, might use these powers really to form an alliance to 

t the United States into a war? 

Judge O’Brien. It seems very logical. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. That is all. 

Senator GitteTte. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuairMaNn. Senator Gillette. 

S-nator GitLerrer. Judge, in response to the interrogations of the 
Senator from Missouri, and I believe in your main statement, you 
gave it as your impression that the effect of this bill, if the authority 
granted was acted on, would be to bring us into at least partial alliance 
with Great Britain? 

Judge O’Brien. Yes. 

Senator GitLerre. Holding that belief, it is perfectly logical for 
you or anyone else holding that belief to ask for what Great Britain’s 
war aims are? 

Judge O’Brien. Yes. 

Senator GiLLetTrs. In response to inquiries from the Senator from 
Texas, Sonator Connally, as to why you did not inquire into the war 
aims of Mr. Mussolini or Mr. Hitler, if there was legislation pending 
here which in your judgment would bring us into partial alliance at 
least with Mr. Mussolini or Mr. Hitler in a war enterprise, you would 
feel it perfectly logical then to inquire us to their war aims, would 
you not? 

Judge O’Briren. Yes. 

The CuarrnMAn, You may be excused. 

Judge O’Brien. May I thank the committee for its great patience? 
Ishall carry back to New York with me your courtesy in hearing me. 

Mr. Goodwin has come from New York with me and inust go back 
tonight. He won’t take more than 5 minutes of your time. May 
he be heard? 

The CHArrnMAN. Very well, 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. GOODWIN, DEMOCRATIC LEADER, 
QUEENS COUNTY, N, Y. 


The CaarrMan. Will you please give your name and address and 
connection with any organization? 

Mr. Goopwin. My name is William J. Goodwin; 138-33 Two 
Hundred Thirty-third Street, Laurelton, Queens County, N. Y. 
Tam Democratic leader in rape County. 

I presume to speak for the reason that at the last election, not- 
withstanding the extremely high regard I have for the President of 
the United States in person, for his culturo, brilliance, and character, 
I felt that his election would mean getting into war, and J asked, over 
the radio, that the people of cua County reject that idea by voting 
for another name. In my talk I was specifically careful to say what 
that name was, The result was that in my county, which was over 
four and a half to one democratic, the opponent carried the county, 
meaning that 200,000 Democrats voted the way that I did. As a 
lifelong Democrat, it was very difficult. 
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The breaking of the third term tradition has given the President 
unprecedented prestige. To add to this the limitless powers of the 
lease-lend bill would give to him power not only to help England but 
also any country he might select. 

He has announced that he believes he is leading # world-wide 
crusade for democracy. This bill would give him the authority, 
constitutionally belonging to Congress, to declare war on the side of 
any country selected by him as a ‘“demoeracy”’. 

‘or example, he has designated Greece as a democracy. Greece is 
an absolute dictatorship. He has designated China as a democracy, 
In a democracy the citizens have a vote. Who ever heard of a 
Chinaman voting? 

Moreover, China is drenched with communism and its government 
is dominated by Russia in a great part, which leads to something 
very interesting. 

For years prior to September 1, 1939, our metropolitan newspapers 
referred to Russia as a democracy. They were grouped in the news 
with France, England, and ourselves—that is, until that date when 
Joseph Stalin shook hands with Adolph Hitler. 

There was reference to Russia as a democracy in spite of the fact 
that all churches of the Christian religion were destroyed, the marriage 
institution in practice ws abolished, and private property privileges 
were extinet in that “red” land of capitalistic ruin. 

Moreover, after that deal was effected between Stalin and Hitler, 
our President stated that he regretted the end of the great democratic 
experiment in Russia. 

Are we to expect-—and there have been certain indications of it— 
that red Russia will be weleomed back to the fold of democracies if 
Stalin breaks with Hitler? In passing, T want you to know that I 
have nothing but detest and contempt for the unspeakable Hitler. 

Certainly, however, this administration has shown great affection 
for the other dictator, the greatest destroyer of Christianity since 
Nero, first by recognizing Russia, sinee then by chastising her for the 
rape of the Baltic states and Finland by a diplomatic slap on_ the 
wrist, and lately by lifting the moral embargo---yea, more than that, 
we recently shipped machine tools, so needed by our national defense, 
to Russia. 

The newspapers of our city failed to get excited over this, with one 
or two exceptions. Why? 

I make bold to tell you why. Our administration does not appear 
to hate “red” bolshevism. Our metropolitan press, such as the Tribune 
and the Times in New York, do not appear to hate red bolshevism. 

As an American citizen, born here, and my parents born here before, 
I hate and detest all bolshevism, whatever color, red, brown, or black 
shirt. 

Then, gentlemen, why the partiality toward red bolshevism by our 
nowspapers in the city of New York and by certain members of this 
administration? 

I make bold to tell you. We ave flirting with Russia, or certain of 
our administration members appear to be flirting with Russia, in the 
hope of an alliance. 

There is some indication of a hidden alliance cither already made or 
in the making among Britain, Russia, and this, or part of this, admin- 
istration. 
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I say “this administration”’ advisedly, because, in my humble 
opinion, an alliance with Russia will never be consummated with the 
people of the United States behind it. i 

Perhaps, as Senator Clark suggested, the administration will 
attempt to commit us to such an alliance, if the lend-lease bill is passed, 
by sonding arms to Russia. But I assure you that so long as I am 
alive and men like me are alive, this country will never willingly 
embrace red Russia in an alliance. 

If you think I talk vainly, let me describe some conditions to you 
in New York City. We have in our city approximately 400,000 
people born in Russia, about 350,000 people born in Italy, about 
250,000 people born in Germany, about 250,000 Polish born, 250,000 
Irish born, and 700,000 others born in various foreign lands and who 
have either a love for or a hatred for certain foreign lands. In fact, 
‘some of them hate foreign lands and foreign leaders more than they 
love the United States. . 

Gentlemen, seriously, New York City is a veritable powder keg. 

Our entrance into this war might touch it off. This bill will lead us 
into war. 

Many distinguished men, educators, legislators, and other people 
of importance think so. 

Consider what New York City will be faced with in view of such a 
population as we have and in view of the intense racial and religious 
feelings that exist in our city today. 

Moreover, I give you some thoughts for consideration, The F. B. I. 
is supposed to be active. I hope carnestly that they are, because in 
New York City our municipal administration is permeated with com- 
munism. The schools, the welfare department, and the police depart- 
ment are at present infected with communism. The Rapp-Coudert 
committee is exposing the conditions ‘in the schools. The welfare 
department communist scandal is supplying current newspaper head- 
lines. Key positions in the police department are filled with civilians 
who have access to, if not control over, any and every message going 
through police channels, 

I wish you would summon a few New York City policemen and 
detectives for a secret hearing, and perhaps you would stay awake for 
afew nights after listening to their testimony. You would at least 
start to wonder what would happen in New York City if we went to 
war against or on the side of Russia. 

Russia has more influence in certain sections of our city and in 
certain departments of our government than has the United States 
Government itself. T hate to say this. This may not be so distaste- 
ful to some of those in the Administration and in the newspaper world 
who have been thinking, if net working, hand in glove, with the 
Ambassador from Russia and with Russian agents and certainly with 
Russian ideas. 

Is it fantastic to say that there are those who would welcome an 
alliance with anti-Christian Russia when one recalls that Si Gerson, 
an avowed Communist, stayed on the pay roll of the city of New York 
for years in spite of the protest of our citizens, especially the American 
legion, while neither the Federal Administration nor the State Admin- 
istration or the city of New York did or said anything about it? 

The President of the Borough of Manhattan defended Gerson’s 
presenee on the pay roll and defied publie opinion by keeping him on. 
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To conclude, in view of the opinions expressed by so many eminent 
public men that this bill is designed to create a dictatorship and to lead 
us into war, it might, even before that, prove the spark to touch of 
the powder keg that is New York City. 

Senator Connally, I have great respect for vou. I think you are 
one of the greatest debaters we have had. But Judge O’Brien was 
not talking through his hat when he said it might even lead, at lonst 
in our city, to civil war. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Coat MAN. Are there any questions? 

Judge O’Brien, May | leave with the committee an account in the 
daily press of 3,000 people who protested this bill? May I file these 
with the committee? 

The CuarrmMan. They may be filed. 

The committee will hear no other witnesses this afternoon, but, we 
have some matters to put into the record: 

Senator Jonnson of California. I desire to submit two letters that 
have been received by me. The first of these letters is from John 
Bassett Moore, 960 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., January 25, 1941, 
and it reads as follows: 


My Dear Senator Jounson: | have received today your letter of January 21 
enclosing a copy of the lend-lease bill. 

The bill, which may, as it expressly provides, be cited as ‘‘An act to promote the 
defense of the United States,” is entitled “A bill further to promote the defense 
of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

By section 2 the term “defense article’ includes ‘*(1) any weapon, munition, 
aircraft, vessel, or boat,” “(2) any inachinery, facility, tool, material, or supply 
necessary for the manufacture, production,” of any article described in the sub- 
section, (3) any component material” ete., and (4) “any other commodity or 
article for defense.” 

By seetion 8, subsection (2), the President is empowered, “when he deems it 
in the interest of national defense,” to authorize the Seeretary of War, the Seere. 
tary of the Navy, or the head of any other department or agency of the Govern: 
ment, ‘to sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of,” to “the 
government of any country whose defense the President deems vital to the defense 
of the United States,” “any defense article’ mentioned in the preceding categories, 

By section 3, subsection (5), dlause (b), the ‘terms and conditions” on which a 
foreign government is to receive the authorized aid are to be “those which the 
President deems satisfactory,’ and the “benefit to the United States’? may be 
iu the form of “payment or repayment in kind or property, or any other direct or 
indirect benefit which the President deems satisfactory.”’ ‘This, in effect, embraces 
everything from selling or lending to giving away. Anything and everything 
might be given away where, in the thought of the President, there was any kind of 
“direct or indirect bencfit,” 

By section 4 a foreign government to which title of possession is transferred | 
must include in its contract a clause that it “will not, without the consent of the | 
President, transfer the title to or possession of the articles in question to another 
government, without the President’s consent.”? This naturally does not include 
the case of an involuntary transfer, such as capture by an cnemy of the govern 
ment to which the article was sold, lent, or given. 

The provisions of the pending bill, as just stunmarized, require no extended 
comment. They speak for themselves. The phrase “aireraft, vessel, or boat” 
is broad enough to include, and apparently is intended to inelude, those built and 
equipped for military purposes, including mncn-of-war, without limitation of the 
Te so as potentially to embrace the Government’s entire force. It is further 
to be remarked that the provisions heretofore quoted obviously authorize the sale, 
transfer, exchange, leasing, lending, or other disposition for purposes of offense as 
well as defense. It is a matter of common knowledge that, where two nations 
are at war, cach professes to fight defensively rather than offensively, and, even 
if it fights “offensively,” it regards itself as doing so in self-defense. It is pro- 
vevbial that military commentators often speak of “offensive” fighting as being. 
in certain situations the best defensive fighting. 
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By the Constitution of the United States there is lodged in the Congress, and 
not in the President, the power “to declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and water.” Likewise 
there is vested in the Congress the power “to raise and support armies,” “to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy,” and “to make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces.” 

The terms of the pending bill in effect cmbody a proposal that Congress shall 
abdicate the exercise of the foregoing powers, if not expressly, at any rate by 
indirection. No question more momentous could be presented for the considera- 
tion of the Congress, as it involves not only the form but the substance of our 
Government; or, to use the historic phrase, the question whether we shall have a 
government of laws or a government of men. 

Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) Joun Basserr Moore. 
Senator JonNnson of California. Mr. Moore is sick and is unable to 
be present, and I offer that for the record. 
The CHairmMan. It may be entered in the record, without objection. 
Senator Jounson of California. Now I offer and will read the 
second one, from Edwin Morchard, 144 Edgehill Road, New Haven, 
Conn., January 25, 1941, addressed to: 


The honorable the ComMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Senator Taft telephoned me yesterday inviting me to appear 
before the committee to testify on the so-called lend-lease bill. As I am unable 
to make such arrangements, I promised to give you by letter a short expression 
of my views on the bill. J write purcly as a private citizen. 

It is painful to have to comment on the bill. The emotions undertying the bill 
are probably shared by most of the American people. And yet the methods 
adopted are calculated to disintegrate the United States internally and expose 
it to unlimited danger externally. President Hutchins of Chicago called it 
“suicidal,” and I fear this is no exaggeration. 

The bill authorizes the President to make military alliances with any foreign 
nation for any purpose or on any terms that he sees fit, and to place at the disposal 
of such nation or nations any part of the military establishment of the United 
States. Most of the operative parts of the bill authorize acts of war, such as 
supplying government arms or vessels to foreign nations and repairing and out- 
fitting forcign vessels in American harbors. Section 6 contemplates unlimited 
appropriations. 

Since the country has been assured that it is not the President’s purpose to 
put the United States into war, then the President, it is respectfully submitted, 
should not ask for the power to commit acts of war. If it is the intention to put 
the country into war, or if the risks of war are knowingly ran, then it would be 
more forthright and cheaper for Congress to declare war on the particular country 


or countries on the blacklist and advisedly take the responsibility and the risks, 


| But you cannot, I think, authorize the commission of flagrant acts of war and 


leave the country under the impression that you are not engaging in war. Nor 
can the Congress under the Constitution transfer the war-making power, or the 
Senate transfer the treaty-making power, to the President. specially the power 
to make military alliances should be retained by the direct representatives of the 


| people. 


So far as concerns the international aspects of the problem, it is too bad that the 
President. wants this extraordinary power. The responsibilities invelved are so 
great that I should think he would wish to share them with the Congress, The 
bill, in my opinion, is a direct. brain child of the jaundiced philosophy of article 16 
of the League of Nations Covenant, which implied that the good countries would 
incommon deliberation choose the “aggressor,” i. ¢., any nation in revolt against 
the status quo, and then combine to starve, suppress and if necessary exterminate 
such “aggressor.” ‘The assumptions involved in this philosophy were extracordi- 
nary, haying no roots in history or experience. But it captivated the imagination 
of many fine American citizens, who were unwilling or unable to penetrate the 
postulates and the consequences of such a policy. Tt was superficial in the highest 
degree, Tt necessarily required. war to implement it. But whereas under article 
18 foolhardiness was safeguarded by the assumption of unanimity among the 
asscinbled nations, there has been a tendency in this country for some years to 
assume the sole management of the policy of selecting and then suppressing 
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aggressors. This was strongly manifested in the desire to chastize Japan in 193] 
and to impose sanctions on [taly in 1035. It reaches its apotheosis in this bill, 
It is a policy which has already made enemies for the United States in many parte 
of the ori and is caleulated to engulf the country in more or less permanent war 
for objects that cannot be defined, — [¢ is disheartening to think that such destruc. 
tive policies have taken command of a nation of reasonable men and women, 
President Hutchins of Chicago hinted at its results internally. I believe it will 
be equally disastrous externally, The good intentions behind the bill do not 
neutralize its almost inescapable consequences. A wise man remarked: “The 
excesses of virtue are more dangerous than the excesses of vice, because they ar 
not inhibited by the restraints of conscience, 
Very respectfully yours, 
, (Signed) Epwin BorcHarp, 

The Cuarmman. During the examination of the Secretary of War, 
he was asked to supply for the record certain information. This 
occurred in the open session. His letter indicates what he is now 
furnishing the committee. 

Let this appear in the proper place in the record. . 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing 
to reserve the request, if the Chairman thinks it is more proper, until 
we are in executive session, but with all due respect to Secretary Stim- 
son as a lawyer—I know he has had a great deal of legal experience— 
it seems to me it would be better to get an opinion of the Attorney 
General, and I propose to make that motion at the proper tine. 

If the chairman desires to have it disposed of now, I shall be glad 
to do it, or if the chairman desires to have it disposed of in executive 
session, I shall be glad to do that. 

The CiarrmMan. You have no objection to this, have you? The 
Secretary is undertaking to cite those statutes which affect the Mili- 
tary establishment. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. T understand that, but, with all respect 
to the Sceretary of War, T would much prefer to obtain it from the 
Attorney Gencral as to any laws which may be suspended or are sus: 
pended, 

The Cramman. Is there any objection to asking the Attorney 
General for such a compilation? ; 

Senator Bark ry. This memorandum is one prepared by the 
Judee Advocate General of the War Department, just as the one that 
we filed this morning from the Secretary of the Navy was prepared 
by tho Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. With all respect to both the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy and the Army, I would like to have an 
official opinion of the Attorney General. 1 know in times past the 
Attorney General has refused to give information on these matters, 
but it seems to me it ought to be requested, 

Senator ConnatLy. Would it be any better than this opinion? 

Senator Chrark of Missouri. It is more conclusive. 

The Cuatrman. If there is no objection, the committee will call on 
the Attorney General and ask him to furnish it, if he can do so or 
will do so. 

1 think, in that connection, the Attorney General might well be 
supplied with the documents already submitted by the Secretary of 
War and the Seeretary of the Navy. — [It might assist him in some way. 

Among some of the organizations that wished to appear and havo not 
been listed for appearance before the committee is the National 
League of Women Voters. They send a statemont containing one 
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page and three lines, morely oxpressing their approval of the pending 
legislation. | 
_ Tf there is no objection, that will be introduced into the record. 
| (The statement is as follows:) 


Sava remMENT In Support or 8. 275 
FroM THE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN Voreks 


On January 16 the National League of Women Voters announced its support 
of the so-called lease-lend bill, On January 30 it announced its approval of 
the House committee’s amendments to the bill. 

The League of Women Voters is a Nation-wide organization composed of 31 
afliliated State leagues and some 600 local organizations. For 18 years members 
of the League of Women Voters have been seeking substitutes for war. ‘The 
program of the organization adopted by delegates from the State leagues first 
called for cooperation by the United States with other countries in efforts to find 
peaceful means for settling internatioual disputes. 

As the situation in the world changed and cooperation for prevention of war 
failed, the league members turned temporarily from their insistence upon inter- 
national cooperation and through the adopted program of work stated their belief 
in unilateral action by the United States against war-making nations. ‘Therefore 
the League of Women Voters worked for repeal of the arms embargo in the summer 
and fall of 1939. 

At its biennial convention in the spring of 1940 the league again announced its 
support of a foreign policy as a nonbelligereut which permits discrimination against 
aggressors and favors the victims of aggression. It is under the authority granted 
by this statement of policy that the League of Women Voters is supporting the 
lease-lend bill. 

The League of Women Voters recognizes that “the act to promote the defense 
of the United States’ is of such far reaching implications that it cannot be oper- 
ated without sacrifice, public and private, present and future, comparable to the 
sacrifices demanded by war itself. We are convinced that it is not an aet pro- 
viding for war. On the contrary, it is a substitute for war, and the great powers 
conferred upon the President leave him free to carry out his repeated pledge not 
to take this country into war. 

By Marovrerrrs M. WELLS, 
President, 

Fespruanry 6, (Obl, 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Jolinson has handed me a_ very. brief 
statement by Mr. John B. Trevor, of the American Coalition. Mr. 
Trevor himself desired to appear or to have someone appear for his 
organization. We found that ab cree in view of the crowded con- 
dition of the calendar made up of witnesses. 

Lf there is no objection, that. will be introduced into the record at 
this point, together with tho resolution expressing the views of the 
American Coalition, adopted at its annual meeting in Washington, 
D.C., January 27, 1941, with particalar reference to H. R. 1776, but 
to the pending bill as well. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, I represent the American Coalition, The headquarters of the 
society are in room 701 of the Southern Building, Washington, D, C, 

The bill now before this committee was considered at the annual meeting of 
our society which was held in the Carlton Hotel on January 27. 

A resolution in opposition to H, R. 1776 was unanimously adopted on that 
oecasion, This resolution has, 1 notice, been printed in the Congressional Record 
and referred to your committee. To save the time of the committee, Mr, Chair- 


man, T will with vour permission file a copy of this resolution for the record and 
speak directly to the bill, 


288107---41—pt, 2—~—-23 
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ARGUMENT 


We regard this bill as a confession by its proponents that democratic processes 
of government have failed. Therefore, we cannot accept the political philosophy 
which is the real basis of this bill. We contend that personal government is hig 
lerism. If the members of the committee desire, they can find the arguinent for 
the administrative prineiples underlying this bill well set forth on pages 435 and 
436 of the first, complete, unexpurgated, Hnglish edition of Mein Kampf. ‘That 
fact condemns this bill for us and we suggest that it is sufficient to justify the 
defeat of this bill. 

We oppose this bill, Mr. Chairman, because we sce in it a counterpart of the 
Enabling Act adopted by the Reichstag on March 2-4, 1933, under which Hitler 
governs Germany by executive order. 

The definition of defense articles in this bill is so comprehensive and the powers 
delegated to the President to administer their production and procurement—not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law-—-are so enormous, that we contend 
the passage of this bill represents a virtual abdication by Congress of its con- 
stitutional funetions. 

We believe that the clanse in the House committee analysis of this bill which 
reads: “This term ?~ -that is, defense article--‘“does not include men nor does any 
other provision of the bill deal with the utilization of our armed forees” to be 
without foundation in fact or law. 

We make this contention | ecause paragraph ? of section 3 (a) specifieally author- 
izes the President to transfer any defense artiele to a foreign power and the pro- 
visions of the bill place no limitation as to the place or method of transfer. There 
is clearly, we contend, an implied power here to transfer defense articles abroad 
and to transfer these articles which include ships, armed or unarmed, under their 
own steam and manned with American crews, 

The proviso “notwithstanding the provisions of any other law” of course 
mullifies anv and all prohibitions now in foree against entering the war zone. 

The powers delegated to the President to strip our Navy of some or all of its 
ships---to strip the Army of its guns and the air foree of its planes and give them 
to a foreign power at war with a country with which we are at peace, cannot be 
defended as measures of defense or grants of aid short of war. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, these powers violate every elementary principle of international law. More 
than that they violate our statute law.  [ refer specifically to section 11 of the 
United State Criminal Code. 

Let me give you one citation, Mr. Chairman, from the greatest living American 
authority on international law, John Bassett Moore. 

“The obligations of a neutral state may be embraced in ‘three classes, involving, 
respectively, Abstention, prevention, and acquiescence.’ By the first of these 
the neutral state is hound not to supply armed forces to a belligerent; not to grant 
passage to such forees, and not tosell to him ships or munitions of war, even when 
the sale takes place in the ordinary course of getting rid of superfluous or obsolete 
equipment.’ (International Law Digest, vol. VII, see. 1288, p. 863.) 

In short, the exercise by the President, of the powers conferred upon him by 
section 3 (a) of this bill, would be acts of war. 

We contend, Mr. Chairman, that if Congress in its wisdom, determines that it 
is in the paramount interest of the United States to participate in Murope’s eternal 
wars or that we must fight Japan— not in our interest but in China’s interest and 
back of China in the interest of Communist Russia’s ambition to dominate all of 
China to the Yellow Sea, then Congress should assume the responsibility con- 
ferred tpon it by the Constitution of the United States and declare war. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that any exercise by the President of the powers 
granted in paragraph 3 of seetion 3 (a) to outfit or recondition “defense articles” of 
some belligerents and exclude others, not only violates our statute law (sec. LH, 
Criminal Code) but raises the spectre of the Alabama claims. 

T necd hardly reeall to the memory of this committee that because the British 
Government acquiesced in the outfitting, arming, supplying and reconditioning 
of commerce raiders in private British yards, the Geneva Court of Arbitration 
awarded the United States $15,000,000 damages. 

Under the provisions of this paragraph, Mr. Chairman, the President is author- 
ized to repair, outfit, or 6therwise place in good order any defense article for any 
government. Obviously, such an aet would constitute a far more flagrant violation 
ue nae act committed or permitted by the British Government between 1861 
and 1865, ; 

Here again, Mr. Chairman, T suggest that this bill is a bill to make war and not 
fp measure to give aid short of war, 
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The last section of this bill, Mr. Chairman, on which I wish to comment, is 

tion 6. 
“The members of the committce are of course aware that the House committee 
nxporting H. R. 1776 contends the language of this section as written does not 
wustitute an appropriation. True, this section is merely an authorization of 
ture appropriations. As such, it overcomes a possible technical objection to 
tte consideration of some future appropriation proposed in Congress. But as 
itis section stands, we are of the opinion that the language is tantamount to a 
tank check on all the moneys heretofore appropriated by Congress. Indeed, 
norally speaking, if serves notice on the country that in pursuance of the pur- 
wees Of this bill, the President is justified in calling upon the Congress for the 
spenditure of the very last dollar that may remain in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

ds I do not wish to intrude too much upon the patience of the committce, I 
gill refrain from making any suggestions for ¢he revision of this bill and simply 
oncelude by saying that we contend 8S. 275, as now drafted, is un-American in 
cnecption, subversive of our rcpresentative republican form of government, and 
holly unnecessary to accomplish its alleged purposes of rendering aid short of 
sar to any belligerent. 


Resolution adopted by the American Senlitona He qual eee in Washington, D, C., January 27, 
“H.R. 1776 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States, article I, section 8, subsection 
2, provides that the Congress shall have power to raise and support armies, 
tut no Appropriation of money to that use shall be for a longer terin than 2 years; 
and 

Whereas H.R. 1776 authorizes the appropriation without the limitation of time 
ofall the moneys of the people of the Tinited States deposited in the Treasury, 
not otherwise allocated by Congress, for expenditure by the President in his 
deretion in the netional defense; and 

Whereas the dictatorial powers conferred upon the President by Hh. R. 1776 
tlace in the hands of one man authority to lend or give awey any defense article, 
including military or naval equipment of all kinds, to anv power and give the 
President authority to commit every act of war except the aciusl sending of 
troops and ships of war into battle; and 

Whereas these dictatorial powers conferred upon the President vielate the 
spirit of the reservation of war powers to Congress, as set forth in artieh: TP, acetion 
& subdivision 11, of the Constitution of the United States, and, in general, teral 
tosubvert the whole basie philosophy of our fundamental laws aud 

Whereas these powers, if conferred upon the President, will have the effeet «f 
destroying our republican form of government in this country and ioaking eae 
Government totalitarian, just as was the ease in Italy and in Germany neder 
imilar conditions of alleged emergeney, and - 

Whereas the grant of such powers is not essential to the supply of any sar 
ratcrial, to forcign countries, which may possibly be spared in Ne present ener. 
gnev; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, while the American Coalition favors the extension by eur eountys 
fall appropriate aid to nations which the American people desire te scree in this 
hour of peril, it opposes all attempts to give such aid through the enmydosiacnt of 
dictatorial, totalitarian or unconstitutional methods, and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Coalition condemns any legislative or excentive 


action Which under the plea of combating totalitarianisin abroad, creates totuli- 
rianism: at home, 


The Cuatrman. There is one other brief statement by the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, representing two thousand societies, 
questing that its views be entered in the record of the hearings, 
without personal appearunce. 

If there is no objection, that will be entered. ‘This organization is 
pressing itself as favorable to the bill. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, representing over two thousand 
‘seictios, respeetfully submits for the consideration of the United States Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations the following: 


We believe that the passage of the pending bill, H. R. 1776, on the aid to be 
sven by the United States to the peoples of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
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tions, Greeee, and China is part and parcel of an absolutely necessary plan to 
protect ourselves, te lead to the collapse of the designs of the aggressors for world 
domination, and to bring about conditions where America could more successfully 
insist upon further realization of a world order based on democratic ideas, so degy 
to our people, 

We have in wind the liberation of international trade, equality of access ty 
credits and raw miiterciniss-as well as to sea lanes and sea ports for all nations 
effieucious adininistration of international law, general improvement of the stand. 
ards of living, international organization for the protection of health, safeguarding 
of interests of backward races, development of democratic institutions and pr- 
cedures, guarantics of civil liberties, recognition of minority rights; self-determina. 
tion of peoples combined with a mensure of cconomic unification, outlawing of 
aggression, 

On this occasion we call attention of the American people to the necessity of 
restoration of independence and self-detormination not omy for nations whore 
present sufferings, trials and tribulations are well known, but for all enslaved 
peoples, including more than 40 imillion Ukrainians who have been so often: for 
gotten in the past. Meonomic unity of nations and self-determination of people 
should be the two cardinal principles of reconstruction of the world. ‘The failure 
of Europe and of the part of American public opinion to thoroughly grasp the 
difficult, but right, and American-proclaimed prograin of international economic 
cooperation, reconciled with the idea of national self-determination and political 
democracy at the cnd of the first World War is one of the main causes beliind the 
pee war. If this failure continues, America will have to resigu herself to 
yecoming an armed camp because recurrent bloody world upheavals are bound 
to ensue and they will threaten our very existence, 

We believe that the enactment of bill H. R. 1776 is an imperative step towanl 
the perpetuation of American traditions, toward the attainment of Aimcrican 
ideals, and toward the defense of American interest; therefore, we urge you to 
favorably and speedily report, without fundamental changes, this defense measur 
a the Senate. <A free America cannot grow now in a world half free and hall 
slave. 

To take a comprehensive view on the problem facing the people of the United 
States today, the security and the development~-nay, the very independence of 
America---depends, we believe, upon the continuation of the country’s reform 
work now in progress, on the outcome of the present World War, and therefore, 
upon our preparedness and aid given to the peoples of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and others struggling for freedom, and upon the kind of peace that 
ollows. | 


Senator Pevrer. Before the Chair takes up the other subject, 
L think all the Senators have received a communication from Assistant 
Attorney General Norman M. Littell. 

Has the Chairman noticed his communication as Assistant Attorney 
General? 

Senator Gurrey. It was handed around about an hour ago. 

The Cuamrman. I do not recall reading it. 

Senator Pepprr. Perhaps the Chair might reserve it for a_ later 
time, but I wanted to move that that information, included with Mr. 
Littell’s letter, be included in the record, 

The CuatrmMan. T have not read it yet. 

Senator Connauy. I think we should examine it. 

The Cnatrman. It is a rather lengthy document. 

Senator Pereer. That is all right. I withhold that request unt! 
the Senators have a change to examine it. 

Senntor CLARK of Missouri. { have examined it, Mr. Chairman, and 
T shall oppose if, because it is an ex parte statement tia answer toe 
statement made on cross-examination by a witness before this com- 
mittee; and when the motion is made, Uwould like to be present av 
have a chance to oppose it. 

Sonator BARKLEY. You are a little inceorteet there, Senator, tte 
a specch made on January 25 in Chiengo, some days before Colon: 
MeCormick testified, and it was sent over here on the Cheory th! 
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what us said on that date conflicted with what Mr. McCormick stated 
esterday. 
Senator Cuark of Missouri. I shall be very glad to discuss it. 

Senator BARKLEY. I do not want to insist that it go in the record. 
Ido not know whether it should go in or not. 

Senator Peprer. I withhold the motion until a subsequent time. 

The Cuarnman. I would appreciate it, Senator Pepper, It seems 
tobe w lengthy statement, and I would like to cxamine it. We shall 
have an opportunity to discuss it. 

(Thereupon, at 5:10 o’clock p. m., the committee commence? a 
jiscussion on other matters, and an adjournment in the present 
hearing was taken until tomorrow, Saturday, February 8, 1941, at 
10 o'clock a. m.) 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1941 


Unitep States SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON ForeiGn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Hon. Walter F. George, pre- 
siding. 

Present, Senators George (chairman), Harrison, Connally, Thomas 
of Utah, Van Nuys, Murray, Pepper, Barkley, Reynolds, Guffey, 
Gillette, Clark of Missouri, Glass, Byrnes, Johnson of California, 
Capper, Shipstead, and Nye. 

‘he Cirarmmas. Senator Wagner, Senator La Follette, Senator 
Vandenberg, and Senator White, are absent on account of illness 
this morning. Senator Green is out of the city today. The other 
members of the committee are here, or will probably report later. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALF M. LANDON, FORMER GOVERNOR OF 
KANSAS 


The Crataas. Governor Landon, vou have been invited to 
appear before Che cononittee this morning, and if you have a formal 
statement which vou desire to make, you may make it before you are 
asked to respond to any questions, The committee is glad to have 
you, and you may prececd in your own way, through such formal 
statement as vou wish te make on the bill before the committee. , 

Mr. Laxpon. J thank vou for the invitation, Senator, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, congressional 
committee hearings are for the purpase of informing not only the 
Members of Congress but the peopie. 

The American people are divided into three great groups by the 
lease-lend bill. Members of one group favor the bill as written. 
Another oppose it. A third has not made up its mind. Generally all 
agree that our future would be less diffieult if Britain were to be 
victorious. For that reason the vast majority favor aid to Britain 
in some measure, 

Before the election the aid to Britain discussed was limited. The 
lend and lease bill permits unlimited aid. This is a distinet departure 
from the promises of the campaign. Therefore, the ational policy 
decided in the last campaign was limited aid to England. There was 
fundamental agreement on that policy, The national policy on un- 

limited aid was not decided because it was not an issue, But this 
bill permits unlimited aid. That is one of the compelling reasons I am 
| opposed to it. 
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In view of the foreign policy outlined in the President's fireside chat, 
and message to Congress, f believe Congress should keep contrel of 
the aid we send England. There was nothing even remetely hinted 
in the last campaign that we were (o gamble on being invelved in war, 
That issue never went to the jury. Tf fer no other reuse | there 
should be the fullest debate on this bill. After the World War there 
grew up a very prevalent feeling that we were tricked inte that war, 
Kor the sake of national unity now we must not do anvthing ta 
encourage that feeling. 

Party lines disappear in the consideration of the bill, as they should 
ina matter which ultimately may involve life or death reaching into 
every home. ; 

Members of these three groups are excreising the great American 
privilege of disagreeing with each other. Al are equally sineere and 
earnest and patriotic. 

There should be no polities in the consideration of the bill. The 
election was over last fall, and the citizens who opposed President 
Roosevelt for reelection have accepted the result as Americans always 
do. It remains for those who supported him to adjourn polities. 

Democracy cannot grow strong in defending itself if its right arm 
of full and free expression is tied Lo its side. 

I do not appear before this honorable committee with the thought 
that I can contribute to the information you already possess, or can 
easily acquire, on what is popularly known as the lend and lease bill. 
I appear more as a private citizen to protest against the organized 
attempt that is being made to suppress public thinking and public 
opinion in this country on the bill before you. 

Every Republican who is opposing the bill is being accused of doing 
so from partisan or petty factional motives. We are constantly being 
urged to put our country above our party, the inference being that 
we are not, because we do not accept---hook, line, and sinker---the 
proposals of the President. 

ever in all our history---not even in the tragie and bitter Civil 
War cra-—have we witnessed a President attempting to gag the mouth 
of a brilllant and sincere member of the United States Senate, as we 
are now witnessing in the continued attacks from the White House 
on Senator Wheeler, 

Objective debate on the bill is being lost sight of. Apparently, 
from the flood of propaganda, and mounting tide of confusion and 
hysteria, those who are opposed to the bill have only a short. time in 
which they will be able to speak. Naturally, an issue meaning life 
and death to millions of American homes is being discussed with all 
the intensity that deep conviction on such issues produces. — lamilies 
are divided, Political parties are divided. But today freedom of 
debate and discussion on this subject is being discouraged in America 
by the flood of Government propaganda and war hysteria. 

I think it is necessary that we mect this situation frankly and 
seriously. 1 do not think any worse thing can happen in the con- 
guered countries than the destruction of deliberative procedure in 
this country by the destruction of an opposition. 

Iam not afraid of taxation---incidentally, 1 am more afraid that 
taxation will not be inereased-~even though it lowers the standard of 
living and gives us a lifetime of privation. But T do not want to live 
in a country where personal liberty of expression, by direct or indirect 
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meats, is being denied any citizen. And when we have reached a 
ume when even an able United States Senator cannot Hft his voice in 
apposition to the Chief Executive without undergoing a systematic 
attack to weaken his influence, | think it is time to protest. 

Even in these troubled times, with the civilization we believe in 
caching before our eyes, | think it is all to the good to argue things 
mt. even though the public does wobble around once in a while. Jn 
the long run, the people's collective judgment must be right more often 
than wrong, if the Republic is to live. 

Many of those who are for all out aid to England say, of course, 
we must debate, but hurry, hurry, hurry. And by innuendo, and 
the sly turn of the adjective, these attempt to throw on the opposi- 
tian the smothecing ery of partisanship or personalities as the actu- 
ating force behind the opposition to this bill. The Chief Executive 
has led the way, by hurling even the charge of pro-German at a 
leader of Opposition in the United States Senate, Senator Wheeler of 
Montana, If this were to go unnoticed and unchallenged, there 
woul soon be no brakes on the Chief Executive. That is not healthy 
at aay time and under any president in a republic. 

] have always believed that one of the blackest marks on the record 
of the Republican Party was the attempt to silence Senator Wheeler. 
Lnow denounce, as equally dastardly, the systematic attempt of an- 
other Chief Executive to silence his voice and blacken his reputation. 

The difference of opinion on this bill I think is the difference in 
views as to what is the best interest of America. We must have 
deliberation in the Congress and speed in the factories. 

I have seen no claim that the bill is to be any help in our first job 
in industrial production for national defense and aid to Britain. 
There has been no showing that present Executive powers are inade- 
quate to bring defense production to ils peak. Yet Congress is asked 
to delegate more power when the President has not exhausted the 
powers already possible, 

Those who are for the lease nod lend bill have the surface advantage 
af emotional, sentimental, and ethien! feclings and argument. We 
who are opposed to the bill are not unaware that the dearest ideals 
of America are endangered. We realize the menace to America 
caused by the tragic economic and spiritual collapse in most of the 
world. We realize the greater the nation, the more progressive and 
advanced it: be in terms of industry and eormiunication, the more 
certain and more gravely it is bound to be affected. 

T, for one, have always believed that effective isolation of such a 
nation from the affairs of the rest of the world is impossible, 

As J said several years ago, “the duty of leadership in the main- 
tenance of democracy plainly devolves, ina large ineasure on us.” 
That docs not menn guaranteeing a British victory. 1 also said that 
commeree under completely controlled arrangements has potential 
meanings and effects far different fram: those of the ordinary private 
commercial arrangements to which we in the United States are accus- 
tomed., In other words, State controlled barter takes the place of 
bayonets. 

While stressing the eceonomic feature, | think we must recognize 
that. distribution of healthy eceonomic opportunity is impossible with- 
out removal of the paralyzing fear of another war just ahead. 
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The lease and lend bill is an omnibus bill. [T might be pardoned 
not attempting to discuss it in detail, when even members of the 
President’s Cabinet have been unable to answer the questions of the 
committees of the House and Senate as to a clear-cut definition of its 
powers, or even the omnibus parentage of the measure. 

I might cite in this connection a statement placed in the Congres. 
sional Record by Senator Barkley, of Kentucky. In that statement 
this sentenco appoars: 

It does not, however, authorize the use of American vessels to deliver war 
materials to combat zones. 

This statement may be correct, but the language of section 3 (a) 
subsection (2) raises a doubt in my ownmind as to the complete 
accuracy of the statement. This section reads: ~ 

3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the President. may, 
from time to time, when he deems it. in the interest of national defense, authorize 
the Seeretary of War, the Seeretary of the Navy, or the head of any other depart. 
ment or ageney of the Government - 

(2) ‘To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any 
such government any defense article. 

TI would eall attention of the committee to the word “transfer,” 
The language of the section is not “transfer title,” or transfer posses: 
sion--- the word stands by itself, “transfer,” 

I find in Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English 
language the following definition of the verb “transfer’’: 

Transfer, verb, transitive: f. To convey from one place, person, or thing, to 
another; to transport, remove, or cause to pass, to another place, person, or thing, 

Now [ am inclined to believe that Attorney General Jackson, 
if asked by the President if this language authorized him to direet 
that war materials be transported, would have to go no further than 
the plain and primary meaning of the word “transfer” to rule that it 
means transport. Anda simple next step would be to hold that, eon- 
sidering the general and very broad purposes of the aet, that would 
include using American ships fo transport the defense articles, ‘“not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law.” 

Advoeates of this measure have pointed out, time and again, 
that the President already has the power to direct the convoying 
of any vessels by the United States Navy, under his general powers as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy EP adimit that. 

Then T think that logieally, if the bil gives the authority to direct 
that defense articles be transported to nny other nation, the President, 
if he directed sueh transport in American vessels, would be bound to 
provide those vessels with protection through convoys. In other 
words, | have serious doubts if, after (he bill became law, the Atlorney 
General would feel bound to follow the simple statement of Senator 
Barkley that, “it does not, however, authorize the use of American 
vessels to deliver war materials to the combat zone.” 

I cite this ns merely one instance of the possibilities of the bill, none 
of the provisions of which the Cabinet officers, with the possible 
exception of Secretary of War Stimson, attempted to explain. 

In the light of the President’s fireside chat, 1 would seem to mean 
not only aid to Great Britain, which is chiefly emphasized and which 
most of us are for, bul also getting aid to all the people of the world 
who are struggling for freedom and democracy, That is a horse of a 
different color. That involves so much that I think Congress and 
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the people should clearly know just where that is going to take us, and 
how. ‘That is just about the biggest order any President has ever 
given the American people to fill, I have seen no showing that the 
powers in this bill are needed to bring industrial production for national 
defense to a penk,. 

I take it that the purpose of this committee is to inquire into im- 
provements that might be made in the bill. T take the liberty of 
calling your attention to the proposal [ made carly in December, of 
an outright subsidy to Great Britain as part of the cost of national 
defense, 

Of course it is to our advantage for England to win, our very great 
advantage, but we should not confuse what is desirable with what is 
necessary, 

As | understand the testimony of Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
Morgenthau, as reported in the press, this legislation is necessary 
because Britain has exhausted, or soon will have exhausted, her dollar 
exchange with which to obtain materials in this country. 

If that is the ease it would seem desirable under our own commit- 
ments, end in our own interest, to provide the necessary exchange, as 
I pointed out Inst December. But the fact that it might. be desirable 
to give, or exchange, for things of value to our national defense, one, 
two, three, or more billions of dollars to Britain, does not to my mind 
moke it necessary that Congress abdicate its powers under the Con- 
stitution, and grant these powers to one man, even though he be 
the President, unlimited. 

As Tsteted before, in the November election the people did not vote 
togive unlimited oid to Britain, to say nothing of unlimited powers to 
the President. 

Ido net intend to go into speeifie details on the bill, The frat with 
the billis not the speeiic details so pieh as the principles on which the 
messure seems to be based. and upon the implications if carrics, 

ldo say thet the bill, as a whole, taken in conjunction with the 
Prosident’s latest fireside chat, and in conjrnetion with Che statements 
in his latest messacve to Coneress, raiscs some serious questions that 
ought to be answered before such far reaching legislation is even 
recommended to the Sonate for passage, 

Is it the intention of Congress: --rememberine thet the campaign 
speeches and declarations stressed aid for Hneland short of war—-is it 
the intention that Congress guarantee the present territories of the 
British Hinpire forever, by placing the unlimited resources of the 
United States--solely at the diseretion of one human being—-forever 
at the disposal of the British Government? 

Is if the intertion of Congress to grant this broad power to make 
unlimited commitments to the British Government, without any 
attempt to discover what that Government intends to do in the realm 
of world power polities, without serious consideration of where such 
a wide-open program might lead the American people in the future? 

Is it the intention of Congress to give to the President the power 
to supply money, ships, planes--and ultimately, and it seems to me, 
inevitably, men---until the French Government is restored, and the 
former and future boundaries ot the Freneb Ismpire are guaranteed? 
It might be well for us to remember, before such serious commitments 
aie authorized to be made by one man, that there is a British Empire, 
as well as the democracy of England; that there is a French Empire, 
as well as there is—or was-—-a French Republics 
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Is it the intention of Congress to give to the President the disposy! 

of all the resources, political, economic, spiritual, and material, of the 
United States until he has restored or recaptured all Jands overrun by 
Hitler? Until Finland and Poland have had returned to them the 
territories taken by Russia? 

Does this Congress seriously propose to place at the disposal of 
one man all the resources of this Nation to restore the territories of 
Holland—and the Dutch Mmpire—-Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, and Luxemburg? Remember, once that one man 
has set in motion the forces which inevitably lead to war, Congress 
has no choice but to support the program, the Nation will be com- 
mitted to carry on until the bitter end, 

Does Congress propose to give to one man the resources of the 
Nation to be used until Japan has been driven out of China? Until 
the Communists have been run out of China? Until Russia has been 
pusheg back to her old border lines? Until Nstonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
are restored as democracies? 

You say the bill does not give these powers. I ask you who, sup- 
porting this bil, has stated what powers it docs give? “If words have 
nny moaning--- avords in tho bill, words in tho fireside chat, words in 
the message on the State of the Union—I say the powers are there. 

T have heard it stated that it is preposterous to suggest that the 
President would use these powers. Then I suggest it is equally 
preposterous to suggest that the Congress grant these powers. 

Now as to its being preposterous to assume that the President does 
not have it in mind to use these powers he has asked for, | assume that. 
proponents of the bill beleve the President means whi at he says whien 
he sends a message to Congress; that he means what he says in his 
fireside chats. | 

1 would call your attention to some passages from the Prosident’s: 
latest message to Congress. 1 believe iv is only fair to measure the 
provisions of the bill against the background of the message which 
immediately preceded the introduction of the bill. 

In that message the President—-and | must assume that his words 
have meaning bevond their appeal to the noblest emotions- --set forth 
his objectives for a new would order: 

A world founded upon four essential freedoms, 


The first is freedom of speech and expression--- every where in the world. 
The secoud is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way-- 


again everywhere in the world. 


The third is freedom from want, which, translated into world terms, means 
economic and standings which will secure to every nation a peacetime life for it 
inhabitants-~- 


for the third time-—everywhere in the world, 


The fourth is freedom from fear, which, translated into world terms, means 3 
world-wide reduction in armaments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion 
that no nation will be in a position to commit an aet. of physical aggression 
against any neighbor— 
this time anywhere in the world. 

When that message was delivered to the world, it was commented 
in London that the “words were noble—-and they are-—but that they 
would have to be followed by action to make them effective. 

The pending bill, [ presume, is at least a step toward making the 
words effective. To make then effective, the United States must, 
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by force W necessary, carry these four freedoms “everywhere in the 
sorld’’; in other words, we undertake the job of policing the world. 

if that is not what the message, implemented by broad and un- 
limited provisions of the bill, means, Lam sure the country would 
be glad to have the sponsors of the bill tell exactly what is meant. 
That is fair enough. [tis up to them. 

And one sentenee from the fireside chat-- not as binding perhaps 
asa messnge to Congress, but the words were spoken by the President 
of the United States: . 

We are committed to the proposition that principles of morality and con- 
jiderations of our security will never permit us to acquicsee in a peace dictated 
by aggressors aud sponsored by appeascrs. 

What is he going to do about this, if it happens? No one can be 
sure. Lrepeat, we should not confuse what is desirable with that which 
isnecessary. If it is necessary, if it is essential to our security, that 
England win this war--then let us stop fooling around with this lease- 
lend bill, If we intend to tell England the Yanks are coming, the 
sooner we let England know it, the better we ean coordinate our 
activities with theirs. If the Yanks are not coming, the English are 
entitled to know that. 

If an English victory is not essential to our security, then the onl 
fair and decent thing to do is to say to Britain, “We will help you with 
money and materials only, and it 1s your job to get them.” A simple 
appropriation is all that is needed, if that is our only purpose. And it 
would be agreed to, practically unanimously. 

One other thing, and I shall be through. Eighteen months ago the 
Declaration of Panama was sponsored by this country amidst a great 
billyhoo, It was to be u grandiose Monroe Doctrine--new and 
surprising In its conception. Now it is to suffer the fate of so many 
of the plans of this administration. It is to be repealed as promptly 
asit was conceived. For this lease-and-lend bill, in providing for the 
use of our navy vards by Knglish warships, repeals the Declaration 
uf Panama, 

[thank the members of this committco in affording this hearing, 
and for the time and patience you are giving to an issue that is being 
discussed with all the intensity that deep convictions on such life-and- 
death issues always produce. T know you are deeply and profoundly 
stirred by the sense of your responsibility. You have a tough prob- 
lem, and T think you are doing a good job. 

But get this Nation prepared for national defense now. Then long 
and seriously consider the wisdom of a “guess and be damned policy.” 
That is what [ think this bill is. 

The Cramman, Senator Harrison, have vou any questions? 

Senator Harrison. None. 

The CrammMan. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson of California. None at the present time. 

The CuatkMan, Senator Connally? 

Senator Connauiy. Governor Landon, we are very glad indeed Lo 
have you come before the committee and give us your views. At 
the heginning of your formal statement you said that you contrasted 
aid discussed before the election with this bill. Aid to Britain was 
discussed pretty generally in the last Presidential election, was it not? 

Mr. LANboN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatsiy. The eandidates of both major parties advocated 
ad to Britain, did they not? 
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Mr, Lanpon, Yes, sir. 

Senator Connau.y. There were other candidates, however, who did 
not advocate it. There was Mr. Norman Thomas  [ do net remen. 
ber his pronouncements; ina way he qualified them recently. Soe the 
people in voting for the two major candidates, if that was an issue at 
all, approved aid to Britain, did they not? 

Mr. Lanpon. Limited to aid short of war; ves, sir. 

Senator ConnauLy. You approved that course, did you not? 

Mr, Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connaury. And as I understand vou now, you faver aid to 
Britain? 

Mr. Lanpon. Limited as I said; yes, sir. 

Senator Connanuy. Limited to what extent? 

Mr. Lanvon. | think that becomes a matter in the field of experts, 
I think i was rather loosely deseribed us ‘aid short of war.” 

Senator ConnaLiy. Lam getting you own view. You favor atd to 
Britain, What kind of aid and how much aid do you favor giving to 
Britain? 

Mr. Lanpon. Senator, [ think the answer to that question would 
take pretty near all day. We would have to have expert advice, and 
we would have to sit down and spend a good bit of time in discussion, 
T would say, just very loosely, money and materials Chat will not in- 
volye us in war. 

Senator ConNaciy. Thatis very fine. You said you had submitted 
a plan of your own last fall for a subsidy to Great Britain, Did you 
mean for the Government to pay part of the cost of arms and munitions 
and supplies for Britain? — Is that what you meant? 

Mr. Lanvon. Yes, sit; just an outright subsidy. 

Senator CONNALLY. How much would you favor giving them? 

Mr. Lanpon. As [ suggested here, one, two, three, or four billion 
dollars, what ever the Congress would think would be wise in view of 
the expert information that is available to you, 

Senator Conxatvy. Whatever amount Congress would be willing to 
approprinte as a subsidy, a gift to Britain, you would be in favor of 
giving? 

Mir. Lanpon. T would not go that far, but T would be very much 
inclined to aceept the Congress’ view on it. 

Senator CONNALLY. You said two or three or four billions, whatever 
Congress thought wise, 

Mir. baxpon. Ewould be very mueh inclined to accept the Congress’ 
view of it, but ] would not want to commit myself, 

Senator CONNALLY. You would be for it if it suited you, and if it 
did not suit vou, vou would be against i? 

Mir. banpon, That is the way most of usare. ‘Phat is right. | 

Senator CONNALLY. Ethonght so, You were atone time a candidate 
for President? 

Mir. Lasvosn, Yes, sir, 

Senator CONNALLY. Suppose you had been cleeted and you were 
President right now 

Mr. Laspos, Nord would not have been, perhaps. There was 
another election in between, e 

Senator Cosvania. Etbink it is a fair assumption. We will just 
neste it 

Mr. Lanvon. | thark vou for the compliment. 
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Senator Connariy. We will assume you are President of the United 
sales Pucht now, and vou want to help Britain, you are strong for aid 
w Biitain, What would you do about it? Would you not ask 


—Vepgress for some authority, some power, to aid Britain? 


Vir, Lanpos. Sepnter, that would involve, as [ say—I think it 


Haould take us all afternoon to discuss that, (o anwer that question. 


Senntor Cons ancy. Ef vou ean solve that, Lam willing to stay here 
gudinidnight tonight. } think that is the erux of this situation, 

Mr. Lanponx., The first thing TP would ask you to do would be to 
bwin the olitary and the naval experts in order that T might have 
the benefit of their adviee. Tf you will do that, T shall be glad to stay 
vith veu aud discuss it. 

senntor Connatty. We have had it. 

Mr. Lasxpon, You have, but bhave not, 

Senator Coxnarpy. Bat you should have prepared yourself by 
talking to then, 

Min Lanpvex, Pam afraid they would not talk to me. 

Senator CONNALLY. So vou do net kuew what vou would do? 

Mer. Laspon. No; Pdid not say that. but f do say that that enters 
tea field in whieh technical and expert information is very necessary, 
and Pasa private citizen, do not have the access to that information, 

Senator Connatcy. Do vou not assume that the President has 
aczess 10 Chat information? 

Mr. Lanpon, Undoubtedly. 

Senator Conn aney. Phere are the Chief of Staff, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Lanpanx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connaney. And that he wonld continue to have that, 
whatever he might doe toward giving acd toe Britain? 

Mr. Lanpvon. Yes, sir, 

Senator CONNALLY. You are et satisfied that we are giving 
enough aid at the present Ginie, are vou? 

Mr. Laxpox, Of course. vou knew how much aid we are giving. 
Ido not think very many people in the country do know how much 
ak] We are giving. 

Senator Coxnarcy. We are giving them aid by letting them buy 
and pay cash for whatever they want. Phat is the aid we are giving 
them now, We have exchanged the destroyers with them for the 
Atlantic bases, and after Dunkerque we did supply, or loan, or other- 
wee dispose of, some rifles--sold them. In other words, we supplied 
the British with some rifles by sale after the collapse ending in Dun- 
kerque, Outside of that, with the exception, probably, of some trifling 
matters, we have not given Britain any aid. What she buys here she 
has to pay cash for before she takes it away from the United States. 
Are vou satisfied that that is all the aid we ought to give Britain? 

Mr. Laxpos, As you pointed out, | suggested early in December 
an outright subsidy to them. 

Senator Connatty. When they got that subsidy, you would not 
putuny strings on it, they could go ahead and buy what they pleased 
in the way of munitions and supplies and arms and things of that 
kine? 

Mr. Landon. Just as they are doing now. 
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Senator Connaiiy. You made the point that under the bill you do 
not think it wise to give any of these powers unless we could know 
what England is going to do about her proseention of the war, and 
what would happen after the war. Would you tie the same condi- 
tion to the subsidy, or would you let her take the money and go on? 

Mr. Lanpon. With a subsidy 1 do not think we should make any 
particular conditions. Frankly, L am more interested in’ knowing 
what the President proposes to do, 

Senator Connautiy. We are at the moment interested in knowing 
what you think about it. 

Mr. Lanpon, ‘Thank you. 

Senator Connauvy. If your proposed subsidy were in effect, you 
would give thom two or three or four billion dollars, and the British 
might take it and do what they pleased with it in the way of pur. 
chasing arms and munitions and supplies and ships and airplanes, 
and so on, with no limitation? 

Mr. LANpoNn. Subject to our present laws; yes, sit. 

Senator Connat.ty. We have no laws to regulate the British after 
they get it and take it across the water. That is very fair. [L mean, 
you would not put any limitations on how they would run the war, or 
what kind of a peace they would prosecute, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Lanpon. No, sir. 

Senator Connauny. L think that is a very generous and a very fine 
attitude, Governor. L really do. There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between us. Basically the only difference is as to how we will 
implement this aid, is it not, how we shall execute the plan? 

Mr, Lannon, Yes; if we give them a subsidy, that is following the 
traditional policy England pursued for a great many hundred years, 
in subsidizing other nations. 

Senator Connatry. Do you regard an English victory as essential 
to our safety? 

Mr. Lanpon. | said it was to our very great advantage. 

Senator Connatiy. You think a British vietory would be very 
greatly to the national advantage of the United States as a country? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes, sir, 

Senator Connanrty. And that is of course why you are willing for 
the Government to give this subsidy? 

Mir. laanpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator CONNALLY. Do you see much difference between giving 
money and giving what money will buy from our factories and the 
suppites which we may manufacture in this country? 

Mr. Lanvon. The chief difference would be, you would have a Jittle 
more accurate accounting of where you were all the time. 

Senator Consarry. The bill provides for an aecounting. 

Mir. Laxpos. Peay, bE think we would have a little more accurate 
accounting, 

Senator Coxnarny. You intimated that the bill would give the 
President unlimited control over the resources of the United States. 

Mir. Laxpos. b thought Thad made it more definite than that. 
That is exactly what bdo mean te say. bE think i does. 

Senator Conxnunnry. You realize, of course, that under the bill 
Congress would have to appropriate from time to time the oroney 
that would be expended, 

Ning Lanposx. Yes, sir. 
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senator Connabiy, For the manufacture of munitions and arms, 
and that the President would not spend any money out of the Treasury 
unui that was done. 

Mr. LANDON. Yes, sir. 

Senator ConnaLiy. Would not that bea dimitation on his wuthority 
over the unlimited resources? 

Mr. Lanpon, Just as J have said, once you embark on this program, 
Congress might have to go along; it would be in a position w hore it 
would have to go along. 

Senator CONNALLY. Suppose we embarked on the subsidy plan; 
once we started on that, we would have to go along. 

Mr. Lanpon. Not. necessarily. 

Senator CoNNALLy. Suppose we put up $4,000,000,000, and it 
should take more than four billion to do the job. Would you just 
chop it- of F? 

Mi. Lanpbon. Ef Congress should deem it wise, they would be in 
position to do that. “Maat is the advantage of the subsidy program. 

Senator ConNALLY. Once we embark on a program, you say we can- 
not stop. Would not that apply to your program just. as well as to 
this bill? 

Mr, LANDON, No; 1 think there isa vast difference. The President's 
MessAYo SAYS, ‘everywhere in the world.” 

Senator Connauuy. This bill does not indicate everywhere in the 
world. 

My. LANpon. Lam reading it in the light of the President’s message, 

Senator Connauiy. L submit to your fairness that that speech did 
not intimate that the President favored the United States, by the 
Army and the Navy, going everywhere in the world. You agreed 
that the sentiments in the speech were noble sentiments. 

Mr. Lanpon. If he is to make them effeetive-—--- 

Senator Connaniy., He did not say he was going to make them 
fective. 

Mr. Lanpon. You are not attributing the weight to the President's 
words that [ do. 

Senator ConnauLiy. Lrenlize that. lam very sure [did not. That 
is the reason why 1 am asking you about them. You construe the 
speech as an intention on the part of the President to send the Army 
and the Navy everywhere in the world, You kept quoting that. 

Mr. Lanpon, That is the only real meaning I can read into it, that 
he is to do what he outlines in that message to Congress. 

Senator Connatty. You say that there is a good doal of feeling that. 
we wore tricked into the World War. Do you think we wore tricked 
into the war? 

Mr. Laxponx. No, sir; | do not. 

Senator Connatty. You do not? 

Mir. Lanpon. No, sir. 

Senator ConnanLy. You reeall how the German Army and Navy 
and the German Government sank our ships over a period of about 
4 vours? 


Mr, Lanposx, Yes, sins | spoke of the general, prevalent feeling, 


hot as expressing my own feeling. 
Senator Connanuy., But vou do not subseribe to that? 
Mr. Lanpox, No, sir. 
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Senator Connatty. You think we had a just enuse for entering 
the World War, do vou not? 

Mir. Laspos. Yes. sir. 

Senator Cosxviny ‘They killed our citizens, destroyed our prop. 
erty. and niurked off a phies inthe cecan and said we could go in 
that zone, and that we cot off it they would kill us, murder as, 

Mir. Lanpon. Yes, sir, 

Senator CONNALLY, So in essenee yor are for aid to Britain? 

Mr. Lawpos, As | stated, Pam for aid to Britain in the way T have 
outlined, ; 

Senator Cons ancy, Hf we could not have it exactly that way, you 
would not favor any aid? aa 

Mr. Lanpon. | would not favor any aid that involved us in war, 

Senater Conssiuy, No one on this committee bam sure wants our 
country to become involved in war more than you do; but Tsay, if 
you cunnot get the exaet plan vou propose, are you aguinst all other 
plans for aid to Britain? 

Mr, Lanpox. ‘That is not a fair statement, Senator. 

Senator Connaury. You are the one making the answer, 

Mr. Laxpon. Tanswered it. Tsay it is not a fair statement. 

Senator Con saupy. Let me put it in another way: f do not want to 
be unfair to you, Tam not trying to trick you into saying anything, 
You eannot be tricked. [Laughter.] : ; 

Mr. Lanpox. | thank you. 

Senator ConNALLY. Of course, you supported Mr. Willkie Inst fall? 

Mr. Lanpow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. You were at the convention at Philadelyhia 
which nominated him? 

Mir. Lanxpox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Conxatiy. You knew his views before the election? 

Mr. LAnbon, Yes, sir. 

Senator Conxansty. You know his views now? 

Mr. Laxpon. No, sir, (Laughter. 

Senator Connaury. Pf you watt over until about Monday we will 
give you the benefit of his views. [assume he will have some views 
and he will be here before the committee Monday. During the cam- 
paign, did you not confer with Mr. Willkie repeatedly? 

Mr. Lanpon. Repeatedly? No, sir. 

Senator Connanry. Onee, then? 

Mr. Lanpox. Onee; yes, sir. 

Senator Coxnnanpy, And this matter was discussed? 

Mr. Lanponx. Somewhat, briefly. 

Senator Connariy. You and he agreed that we should aid Britain, 
did you not? 

Mir. Laxpox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Conxancy. You have not changed your mind? 

Mr. Lanpox. No, sir. 

Senator CONNALLY. Clave vou any reason to think he has changed 
his mind? 

Mr. Lanpon. Tsay, Edo not know, 

Senator Coxnnxauiy. That is all. 

Mr. Ganponx. PE might add that if he has, and we do not agree a 
Jiaundred percent, Ehope they will not try to purge him. 

Senator Connxausty. Purge him? 
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Mr. Lanpon. Will not start a purge in his party. 

Senator Connauty. Oh, in his party. 1 thought perhaps you 
meant otherwise. 

The CHatnMan. Senator Thomas? 

Senator THomas of Utah. LT have no questions. 

The Ciaran, Senator Van Nuys? 

Senator Van Nuys. No questions, 

The CHarkmMan,. Senator La Follette is not here this morning. 

Senator Vandenberg is absent on account of iiness. 

Senator White is absent. 

Senator Shipstead, have you any questions? 

Senator Saipsreap, No; Mir. Chairman. 

The CrarmMan. Senator Murray? 

Senator Muriay. Governor Landon, To am = interested in’ your 
construction of the word “transfer.” You understand that the word 
“transfer” might imply the necessity of this country actually deliver- 
ing any of the material that is going to be given to Great Britain? 

Mir. Lanpon. As it stands; ves, sir—by itself, 

Senator Murray. Lf vou entered into a bill of sale in your home 
city undertaking to sell some goods to a citizen at some distant point 
and you signed the ordinar v bill of sale, would you feel that that would 
require vou to deliver? 

Mir. Laxpon. Senator, as T pointed out, that stands all by itself 
there. T don't think Tecan add anything to my explanation or the 
legal discussion of a bill of sale in a private sale and the use of the word 
in the bill.as it is used here. 

Senator Murray. You understand, do you not, that the word 
“transfer” is customarily used in bills ‘of sale? 

Mr. Laxpon. Yes, sir, Sometimes it says transfer and deliver 
doesn't it? 

Senator Murray. That would be different. But an ordinary bill 
of sale is not to transfer and deliver, and if it did not contain the word 
“deliver” you would not understand, if you signed an ordinary bill of 
sale using ‘lie word “transfer,” that that would require you to actually 
deliver? 

Mr. Lanxpon, [think that would depend greatly upon the interpre- 
tations of the court, just as [ have said here that it depends upon the 
interpretation that the Attorney General might put upon it. 

Senator Murray, And you think a court in construing a bill of sale 
using the words sell and Cransfer might construe it to mean that you 
would have to deliver it at some distant point? 

Mr. Lanpon. As I] say, that depends upon the view of the court. 
T raised the point here as to how the Attorney General would inter- 
pret it. 

Senator Murray. That is all. 

The CHarrmMan, Senator Pepper? 

Senator Pepper. Governor Landon, 1 am one of those American 
citizens who has observed with much satisfaction the many efforts that 
you have made to submerge any partisan attitude and your thought 
that the country should face unitedly an international crisis, which 
apparently has presented itself. Do you recall the public statements 
that you have made about the danger of the general situation to 
democracy in the world and to this country from the time immediately 
preceding the beginning of the war that is now going on in Europe and 
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subsequent to that Gime? What has been vour general attitude and 
your general efforts to cooperate? 

Mie. Laxpos. Senator, | think you stated it verv nicely. 

Senator Perren., You have had conferences with the President at. 
tines when these situations became a fact. And 1 believe everyone 

recalls Chat you went on a imission to South America with Secretary 
of State Hull, did you not? 

Mr. Liaanpon. Yes. 

Senator Peeper. Do vou recall when that was? Do you recall the 
dite? 

Mir. Lanpox. FP sailed in November 1988, 

Senator Perren, To where did you go? 

Mia. Lanpox. To Limn. : 

Senator Perper, And you parbeipated as a representative of this 
country in the Lima conference? 

AM[r, Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Perper. Did vou discover any evidence while you were 
down there that the totalitarian powers, or any of them. were trying 
to infil(vrate theiy propryanda and their machinery into South America? 

Mir. Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Pevren. You found some evidence, perhaps, of dangerous 
proportions down there? 

Mir. Lanpon. Yes, -T think that is a correet statement. 

Senator Perper. Do vou have any doubt about the general desipn 
of the Axis Powers to establish themselves in the Western Hemisphere, 
if they are permitted to do so? 

Mir, Lanvon. TP think probably no more than has been going on for 
a great many vears. 

Senator Pepper, And there has been a studied effort. las there 
not? 

Mir. Laxpon. Yes; 1 think se. 

Senator Pepper. And finaneed to oa considerable extent bs the 
governments Chemselves? 

Mir. Lanpon, Yes, sir. 

Senator Peeper. Do you give any credence to the report that before 
German citizens go fo South America they are carefully trained by 
Government agencies as to how they ean break down American and 
perhaps. we will say, British competition down there? 

Mir. Laxpos. PE don't knew about that, Senator. But T do think 
that there is a control by the German Government over their 
ceidizens in South American. 

Senator Peeper. You think the German Government does control 
the German citizens in South America? 

Mir, Lanxpon. Tt attemps Co exereise cortrol ina great many cases. 

Senator Pepper. You do not think the German citizens who vo tO 
South America give up their allegiance to the old country and give 
it fo the new country whose hospitality they receive down there? 

Mr. Laxpon. Not generally speaking, especially ino the last few 
vears, 

Senator Preber. Now, Governor, as an American citizen and one 
well informed about world affairs, TP have no doubt vou have expert 
enced some concern abont this threat to democracy and our way of 
living which has arisen from these Axis Powers, haven't vou? 

Me. Lanponx. Yes. 


pert 
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senator Pererer., And no doubt you are very keenly aware of (he 

fact that it presenis to us a very dangerous and a very diffienlt situa- 
tion, doesn’t i? 

Mir. Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Perper. Requiring, perhaps, that we do things that we 
prefer not to do in many instances, such as spending money and taking 
steps which we prefer not to, or which we would prefer not to take if 
the danger were not present? 

Mr. Lanpon, We nave to take steps to meet it. 

Senator Perper. As vou said to Senator Connally, the question 
hails down to this, that it is a danger that has to be met, and the 
question is how best to meet. it? 

Mir. Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Perrger. Do you believe that the sentiment expressed by 
Secretary Knox is desirable, that this country gain further time in 
which to continue its preparation for its defense? 

\in Lanvox. E think there is a general opinion to that effect im 
the country at large. 

Senator Peprrr. Do you think the longer that Hngland holds out 
the stronger we will be here at home? 

Mir. Lanpon. PE think that is rather obvious. 

Senator Perren. And that it is desirous for us to help Pnghlind 
to hold out in any way that we properly can? 

Mir. Lanpon. [have said that. 

Senator Perper, You do not object, do you, Governor, to an effi- 
cient organization of our efforts so as to get the best results? 

Mir. Lanpon. No, sir. 

Senator Perper, And if the principal effect to be aecomplished by 
subparagraph (1) of section 8 on page 2 of the bill--and that is the 
lnnvuage which authorizes the President, in the interest. of the na- 
tional defense, to anthorize the Secretary of War, the Seeretary of the 
Navy, or the head of auy other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment “to manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under 
their jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
Government of any country whose defense the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States’ —if the principal and primary 
feet. of this is to organize aid to give Kngland, you would not have 
any objection? 

Mr. LAanpon. Senator, as J have said, I did not come here to discus 
details of the bill. [am reading it, in the light of the President's 
message, 10 go anywhere in the world, 

Senator Perprrr. I beg your pardon, Governor? 

Mir. LAanpon. As I have said in my statement, | did not come here 
to discuss the details of the bill but just the broad general principles. 

Senator Peprer. 1 just put that as sort of a hypothetical case to 
you. Of course, we have now the National Defense Commission which 
is handling these matters, 

Mir. LANDON. Yes, 

Senator Pepper. And that even goes so far as to apply to getting 
the engines and getting the necessary materials? 

Mr. Lanpon, Yes, 

Senator Pepper. You are not objecting to that, are you? 

Alt. Taxpon, As T pointed out, apparently this bill does not dent 
With that. 
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Senator Pepper. If one of the purposes of the bill is merely for the 
Government to better organize the arrangements by which this aid is 
given, that would not be objectionable to you, if it did not involve 
any new principles, would it? 

Mir. Lanpon. If as you say. 

Senator Pepper. Now, Governor, if the primary object of this bill 
could be taken by hypothesis to be simply a method by which the 
British might be able to buy goods here when their dollar exchange 
runs out, and if nothing else were involved, you would not object to 
that, would you? 

Mr. Lanpon. F would say that was an “iffy?” question, 

Senator Peprer., Perhaps so. And some “iffy’’ questions might 
be good and some bad. ° 

Mr. Lanpon. T didn’t say it was a bad one. T said it was an “iffy” 
question, 

Senetor Perper. It depends upon the point of view? 

MLr. Lanxpon. Yes. 

Senator Pepper. But insofar as the bill has for its purpose making 
dollar exchange availible to England so Eneland will be able to con- 
tinue to buy goods here, you do not object to that? 

Mir. Laxpox. As Tsay, T favor a subsidy to England. 

Senator Pepper. And you said vou were willing to let that be in 
the nature of a eift instead of a loan? 

Mir. Laxponx. Lunderstond that is what a subsidy means. 

Senator Prerer. You do not object to the British paying to the 
extent of their ability? 

Marv Lanpon. Tsaid € favor a subsidy. And in view of the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury that they have run out of their 
bility to pay, or will de so shortly, | think we should give them a 
subsidy, 

Senator Prpprnr. Letous start with the assumption thet you favor 
the subsidy which vou say tsa gift, and that vou are willing to give 
them so niueh money: bave you any objection to their paving to the 
extent of their ability to pay, Governor, before we give them anything? 

Mir Laxpos. The Secretary said thet they can’t pov envy inore, or 
thet they will not be able to very shortly.  Phet is what | am dealing 
with. 

Senator Pepper, My question is, Governor, you do not objeet to 
our making them pay sccording to their ability to pay? 

Mar. Laxpon. Phe Secretary said that they cannot pay, that they 
are running out of money. Phatis what Lam talking ebout. 

Senator Pepper. But you do want us to require that they give us 
what dollar exchange they can get hold of, Governor, before we give 
them anything, don’t you? 

Mr. Lanpox. J don’t see what we are talking about, Senator, be- 
eause the Seeretary of the Treasury says that they havent any money 
or credit left. in the United States and that they are going to run out 
of dollar exchange, 

Senator Perper, That is what Lam talking about. Under your 
suggestion, Governor, apparently when the dollar exchange Is ex- 
hausted- and TE assume you refer to the dollar exchange that they can 
realize from their assets in this country, do you not? 

Mr. Lanvon. [ don’t know exactly what the Seeretary of the 
Treasury had in mind, but 1 gathered that from the press accounts. 
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Senator PEprer. Then, that would mean they would not be ex- 
hausting their resourees in South America. IT might join you in a 
proposal that we first require that the British mortgage on the Western 
Hemisphere be lifted before we give them anything, even a subsidy. 
Under this bill, the President ean take from them considerations, he 
might take some more bases, or he might take some assets that they 
have in South America, or he might take some assets that they have 
somewhere else in the universe, and not resort to the pocketbook of 
the American taxpayer to give, without any specific consideration, 
our property. You do not object to that, do you? 

Mr. Lanpon. I believe the President said that he was in favor of 
taking the dollar sign off of the aid to Great Britain. 

Senator Pepper. Well, suppose we do take the dollar sign off of the 
aid to Great Britain, and suppose we get some bases, and swap so 
many guns, so many airplanes, and so many rounds of ammunition 
for so many bases; you would not object to that, would you? 

Mr. Lanpon, Ef that is what the President meant when he said he 
was in favor of taking the dollar sign off. 

Senator Pepper, Would vou object to that? 

Mr. Laxpon. We have done it. 

Senator Pepper, And you would not object to it in the future? 

Mr. Lanpon. No. 

Senator Pepper, Now, suppose one of those transactions were in 
contemplation; do vou think that each one of those transactions should 
be handled by Congress and not by some commission or some agency 
or scine executive or by somebody? Do you think Congress should 
piss upon how many bases we should take for so many guns and so 
many airplanes, and come up here and debate it? 

Mr. Laxpon, No; 7 think we might say, “We will eut down the 
number of virplanes by and large, but we will put in 15 more rounds 
of ammunition, for instance, and you give us more bases.” 

Senator Pepper, Ps Congress, as it is constituted, in position to 
make that kind of detailed bergaiming for the country? 

Mir. Laxpon, TE think it is well for Congress to keep its hands on as 
many of these things as possible. 

Senator Peeeer. We are keeping our hands on them, and we have a 
President cleeted by the people of the country, and we have adopted as 
a poliey for (he Nation atd to Mnglend short of wor, for certain reasons. 
Now, their doller exebonge is ebout to be exhausted, and we are trving 
to find some other way whereby upon the principle of a quid pro quo, 
or something like thet, we ean continue to give aid to them, We 
think that Congress is not fitted to decide what is a fair consideration 
for every article or group of articles or every volume of articles that 
might be sent over there from time to time; consequently, we are 
gomg to vest in the President of the United States the authority to 
make these decisions, And we do it in these words: 

The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign government receives 
ane aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be those which the President deems 
satisfactory, and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repayment. in 
kind or property, or any other direet or indireet benefit which the President deems 
satisfactory, 

And then in a subsequent paragraph on page 4 the President shall 
require that the agency make a report so that there will be a record of 
what was sent or what was received. As you say, that is not an 
unreasonable method of working out these bargains? 
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Mir Laxposx. As Psaid. Senator, became down to discuss the broad 
principles. FP did not come down to discuss the details of the bill, 
Lum discussing its broad general principles, the whole bill itself, and 
the President's messace to Congress. 

Senator Peeren But if Congress itself is not fitted to pass upon 
each one of these transactions, then it is necessary that it select some 
wzeney fo pass upon these transnetions for it? 

Mr. Lanpvon. Ut generally doves. 

Senntor Perper. Have you any ageney to suggest that is better 
qualified than the President of the country? 

Mr. Lanpon. No, sir. 

Senator Pererr. That is all. 

The CHatraan. Senator Nye? . 

Senator Nyko Governor Landon, what choice, as respects the 
international issue, did the people have in the November campaign 
as between the two leading candidates for President? 

Mr. Lanpon. There was substantial agreement. 

Senator Nye. They were in quite complete agreement, were they 
not? 

Mr. Lanpos. | would say very fundamentally so. 

Senator Nye. The point has been made that the people of the 
country had a chance, if they had chosen to do so, to vote for Norman 
Thomas, who took rather an opposite position to that of the two major 
candidates. Do you think the 23,000,000 votes that Mr. Willkie 
received in November were all or even that measure of aid that was 
being promised then by both candidates? 

Mr. Lanpon. | don’t quite get your question, Senator, because as 
L said, there was substantial agreement on the fundamental question 
involved in this aid, 

Senator Nyz. Isn’t it altogether probable that Mr. Willkie got 4 
considerable number of votes from people who were opposed to any 
aid to England whatsoever? 

My. Lanpon. [ imagine he got some. How many, U don’t know. 
I wouldn’t have any idea as to how many. There are not. very many 
of those folk in the country, 1 believe. 

Senator Nye. Do vou feel, Governor, that the position that you 
have taken on this bill squares in a considerable way with the Re- 
publican platform of 1940? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes, sir, 

Senator Nye. Do you consider that that platform was in any way 
or in any degree a mandate for such a course as is proposed in the 
pending legislation? 

Mr. LaAnpon, No, sir. 

Senator Nyv. Was this bill in any degree an issue in the November 
campaign, in your opinion? 

Mr, Lanvon. No, sir. 

Senator Nyg. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrmman. Senator Barkley? 

Senator Banrkury. Governor, if Congress passed no bills and 
enneted no legislation following an election, except such bills as were 
submitted to the people or discussed in detail before them, it might 
be rather inactive for the following 4 years, might it not? 

Mr. Lanpon. [t might be; yes. [t might not carry out its promises 
to the people. 
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Senator Barkiey. But you realize that, especially in international 
affairs, frequently it is impossible in June or July to foresee what is 
necessary or desirable in January or February of the following year? 

Mr. Laxvon, That is right. 

Senator Barkiby. You said you did not intend in your statement 
to discuss the bill in detail; and TP don’t chink you did, exeept you did 
take up one word and discuss it in detail, and you quoted something 
that ] had said about it. But you said that you would rather have 
the Attorney General’s opinion than mine, whieh To ean very well 
anderstand, 

Mr. Lanpon. | did not say that, Senator. 

Senator Barkiey. But b think that was fairly to be assumed. 

Mr. Lanpox. No. To meant. purely from the point of view of his 
affies. 

Senator Burkcey. Lb was giving my opinion of the meaning of that 
word “transfer” in connection with the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. Lanpon. In conneetion with another clause, PE believe. 

Senator BarktEy. You are a lawyer, | believe? 

Mr. Lanpvon, Not a practising one. 

Senator BarKLEY. You have never practised? 

Mr. Lanpon. No, sir. 

Senator Barkiey. T thought you had. 

Mr. Lanpon. IToamoo member of the Kansas Bar, but [ never 
practised, 

Senator Barkiey. You know that in all instances of writing in 
conveying property that lawyers are in the habit of using probubly 
too many words, for instance, sell, convey, alienate, transfer, and many 
other words that mean the same thing, so that by no stretch of the 
imagination have they left us anything that will convey the property 
to someone else. But unless there is a specific provision for physical 
delivery, that is not employed. Soe im order to convey, alienate, 
transfer, sell, and do all of the other things necessary vou do not say 
physical delivery. 

Frankly, Governor, 1 am not wedded to any words here, and noth- 
ing was further from the mind of anybody who had anything to do 
with the omnibus authorship, of which you spoke, than that the 
word “transfer” should be interpreted to mean physical delivery of 
the property across the sea or anywhere else, except to deliver the 
ownership of it to the nation to which it was transferred. 

You have read subsection (1) of section 3 (a), which authorizes the 
President, through the Seeretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
ar the head of any other department or agency of the Government—- 


to insnufacture in arsenals, faetories, and shipyards under their jurisdietion, or 


otherwise procure, any defense article for the government of any country whose . 


defense the President deems vital to the defense of the United States. 


Do you object to that power being given to the President? . 

Mir. Lanpon. I believe the Senator and I were discussing that. 

Senator Barkuey. You would not object to somebody’s having 
authority to manufacture these things in our own factories and 
arsenals? 

Mr. Lannon. Well, I think I have answered that, Senator. 
_ Senator Barkiry. T might not have understood your answer. Was 
H yes or no, 
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Mr. Lanpon. Isaid no. As I have pointed out, I just discussed the 
general principle of the bill, L think, in the light of the President's 
message, 

Senator Barkiey. You have discussed it in the light’ of the con- 
struction to be given authority to do these things anywhere in the 
world? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator BARKLEY. So in the light of his expressions and your fears 
that this bill implements the powers of the President to do anything 
thing anywhere in the world, would you care to oxpress an opinion 
as to whether this subsection authorizing him to permit the manu- 
facture of these things in our own arsenals is something that you 
would objeet to? 

Mr. Laxpox. No. That is one thing T believe the President, in 
his press conference the other day, said he had authority to do—to 
take any plant in the country already. 

Senator BarkLey. That is under the so-called Selective Service Act 
that was passed Inst year where, in case of refusal or failure to cooper- 
ate with the Government, or for reasons set out in that aet, he might 
take over a plant and operate it for the benefit of the Government 
and the soldiers we are calling into service. But that has nothing to 
do with this paragraph. This deals only with plants that are under 
the jurisdiction of the Seeretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
or some other ageney. 

You have no objection to paragraph (2), to sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of articles of defense to other countries? 

Mr. Laxpon. That. involves many questions of date and_ policy. 
T repeat that T think it has to be considered in the light of the “any- 
where in the world” expression of the President. 

Senator Bark LEY. You are afraid that he would sell whatever he 
sold anywhere in the world beeause of one of his speeches, in which 
he had in mind that the conditions ought to exist or might exist 
anywhere in the world? 

Mr. Laxpon. I don’t know what he would do to make it effective. 
I raised that question --what he would do, No one can be sure. 

Senator Barkury. You would not object to somebody selling these 
things to England? 

Mir. Lanpon. I have said T was in favor of an outright: subsidy to 
Kneland. 

Senator Barkiry. But if Congress docs not see fit to appropriate 
money out of the Treasury and give it to England but prefers to appro- 
priate money for somebody in an executive capacity to manufacture 
things that the money will buy, would you still object to the use of the 
_word soll’? 

Mr. Lanpon. It depends upon the other limitations, 

Senator BARKLEY. Or to lease or lend or exchange? 

Mr. Lanpon. A general statement of commitment. 

Senator Barkiry. You object to the authority under section 3 (a)? 
Well, take section 3 asa whole. That is the one which confers the 
authority upon the President to do the things under this bill, Do you 
object. to authority being given to test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good working order any defense 
article for any such government? 
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Mr. Lanpon. As I said, I did not come down here to discuss all of 
the details of the bill. 

Senator Barktey. In your testimony, Governor, you have ex- 
pressed your view that the bill gives the President too much power. 
I don’t think it is unfair for a witness who condemns the whole bill to 
say whether he condemns certain parts of it. 

Mr. Lanpvon. I think I have answered your question, Senator, in 
answer to some of the questions that were asked by other Senators 
along that line. 

Senator BARKLEY. You do not care to amplify that answer? 

Mr. Lanpon. No 

Senator Barkiey. You don’t know whether you are in favor of 
testing, inspecting, proving, repairing, outfitting, reconditioning, or 
otherwise placing in good working order any defense article for any 
such government, or for any other country? 

Dov you object to giving to any government that gets these materials, 
Governor, information about how to operate or run them? 

Mr. Lanvon. Again, that is a question of detail. 

Senator BarKLry. And you do not eare to answer? 

Mir. LAnpon. | think ) have answered it. 

Senator BarKLEY. Do you object to release for export any defense 
articles so that they can ‘be taken over after they have been sold or 
leased or rented or given away, or anything of the kind? 

Mr. Lanpon. I repeat. what T said, Senator. 

Senator Bark ey. I don’t think you have answered, with all due 
respect, Governor, whether you object to that. Do you think there 
is anything wrong, if we sell or lease or lend some defense article to 
another country, in letting them know how to run it or operate it 
and in giving them information concerning it? 

Mr, Lanpox. Senator, L have answered it repeatedly. 

Senator Barkury. All right. If you think you have, I will not 
pursue it. Under your plan. of giving to Great Britain $4,000,000,000 
or $3,000,000,000 as an outright gift out of the Treasury, with which 
she would buy these defense articles i in this country, do you think 
that would create sort of a competitive situation in ‘the productive 
capacity of the United States wherein England and the United States 
would be competing with cach other in the production or purchase of 
these articles? 

Mr. Laxpon. We do not have a competitive situation now, do we? 

Senator BarkLey. Well, we probably would except for the fact that 
the Government has been willing to defer the delivery of some of its 
own products in order that England might get them first. You feel 
that if Congress gave England three or four billion dollars that there 
ought to be somebody Ww lo had authority to decide to which country 
the deliveries should be made first? 

Mr, Lanpon. | presume that would naturally follow. That would 
depend upon the requirements of our military and naval experts and 
how they feel, 

Senator BarkLey. If it should develop that there would be a 
competitive situation existing between the two countries so that 
difficulties might arise in determining which should get the material 
first, assuming for the present, at least, the capacity of our factories 
might not be sufficient to satisfy the demands of both? Do you think 
that would create an unfortunate situation? 
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Mr. Lanpon. I think that would naturally be solved, as I say, by 
the opinions of our experts and our Army and our Navy Department 
experts. 

Senator BarkLey. You have no objection to the experts of the 
Army and the Navy, including the Commander in Chief of the Ariny 
and Navy, who, of course, would consult the experts, as any President 
would; and if they decided that the delivery to England of some prod- 
uct whieh we had ordered for our own country from the standpoint of 
national defense was to our advantage, you would not object to the 
prior delivery of that article to the British Government? 

Mr. Lanpon. Not on the face of it. [ think it would still remain 
subject to some debate and question by every citizen in the country, 

Senator Bark ey. It would depend upon the case? 

Mr. Lanpon, Yes. 

Senator BARKLEY. In the case of tanks, or aircraft, or guns, or 
rifles, or ammunition, if there were a question as to whether we needed 
delivery of a certain quantity of those things or they should go to 
England, that would depend upon the situation in each case? 

Mr. Lanpon. The major policy, but not the minor details. 

Senator Barkiey. [t would be determined by those competent to 
determine it if such a situation did exist, and if it would be to our 
interest to permit prior delivery of these articles to Mngland you would 
be in favor of 1t? : 

Mr. Lanpon. It would depend upon what expert opinion T myself 
would have on it. But } would be inelined as a private citizen, not 
having access to that information, to accept the judgment of the 
experts in our military and navy departments. 

Senator BarkiEy. You do not regard the results of the election 
last year as a mandate one way or the other with regard to legislation 
that might be necessary by Congress in view of the changed conditions, 
do vou? 

Mr. Lanvon, Senator, |} do not regard that it was a mandate, which 
is the claim offered by many of the proponents of this bill, to pass this 
kind of a bill. Thev are the ones me are claiming that it was a 
mandate, that is, the proponents of this bill. 

Senator BARKLEY. Frankly, T don’t know any proponent of this 
bill who claims the result of the election was a mandate. 

Mr. LANpon. J have seen some editorials to that effect. 

Senator BarkKLEY. Of course, we still have the freedom of the 
press, which both you and | would sacrifice a good deal to defend, and 
also freedom of speech, and all of the freedom that we enjoy. But I 
am speaking of those who favor the bill or who had anything to do 
with framing it or who will vote on its passage. 1 have uot heard any 
public statement, or [ do not reeall any public statement from any 
public officer claiming that the result of the last clection was a man- 
date to pass this particular bill or any other bill. 

Mr. Lanpon. | was speaking of the general editorial discussion. 

Senator BarkiEy. Many people, both men and women in all parts 
of the country, voted for both major candidates, or for one of the 
major candidates, regardless of their particular view about the kind 
of aid that. we should give to England. Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Barkuny. And it would be difficult to put on the screen a 
conerete consensus of opinion of 45 or 50 million people who voted for 
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the juajor candidates as to just what they would interpret their vote to 
mean in terms of legislation. 

Mir. Lasvon. Yea, 

senator Barkiey, That is all. 

The Chatman, Senator Reynolds? 

Senator Reysoups. Governor Landon, you do not by any ehance 
consider the war that is going on in Europe today a war between 
democracies specifically and the dictatorships, do vou? 

Mr. Laxponx. 1 do not quite get your question, Senator, 

Senator Reynonps. The war that is raging in Hurope today is not 
primarily one between the democracies and the dictators? 

Mr. Lanpon, Do you mean by that that it is a war between two 
theories of government? 

Senator Reynoups. Yes;tnasense, I have in mind Greece, which 
isa dictatorship, and about 2 years ago when they had an opportunity 
to have a democratic form of government they voted ten to one fer 
the dictatorship in preference to the democracy. You do not consider 
the war now going on over there merely a war between the democra- 
cies and the dictatorship? 

Mr. Lanpon, There may be some exceptions, as you pointed out, 
sit. But, largely speaking, I do think it is a war between two 
theories of government. 

Senator Reynoutps. A war between what? 

Mr. Lanpon. Two theories of government. 

Senator Reyno.ps. Between two theories of government? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Reynoups. It is sort of a mixed-up theory, isn’t it? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Reynoups. England is said to be a democracy. 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Reynoips. Greece is known to be a dictatorship? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Reynotps. With reference to Ethiopia, prior to Mus- 
solini’s conquest of Ethiopia, that was a dictatorship, wasn't it? 

M1. Lanpon. A monarchy, I believe. 

Senator Rryno.ps., That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr, Lanpon. | believe so. 

Senator Reynoips. And today the British are fighting to restore 
that dictatorship? That is conect, isn’t it? 

Governor, you do not think this is our war, do you? 

Mr, Lanpon. No, sir. 

Senator Rrynxoups. If you did, Governor, you would insist that 
we declare war and go to it now, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes; that is what I attempted to say. ' 

Senator Reyno.ps. In view of the fact that it is not our war, 
Governor, | want to ask you why the overburdened taxpayers of the 
United States should be called upon to pay for a war that does not 
belong to them, 

Mir. Lanpon. Well, Senator, they -are being called upon to do it 
now to some extent, are they not? 

Senator Rrynoips. They are. But do you agree that that is 
proper? 

Mr. Lanpon, Yes; as J] said, | would favor a subsidy. 
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Senator Reynonps. If itis not our war, Governor, why should our 
people over here be called upon to pay for it? 

Mr. Lanxpos. Beeause | think it is to our advantage to sce the 
British victorious. 

Senator ReyNnonps. To what extent? 

Mar. Lanpon. ‘To the extent of money alone. 

Senator Reyxonos. Weare not fighting and we are not called upon 
to fight for the restoration of the British Empire. 

Mr. Lanpos. But I do not want to do anything that might lead 
to that. 

Senator Reyxoips. The people of Luxemburg are just) as much 
interested ino the restoration of their country as anybody else, are 
they not? 

Mirw Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Kryxoips. Well, don’t vou think before our taxpayers 
in this country are called upon to pay taxes to prosecute this war 
and to restore their country to them, Governor, that the people of 
wealth in that country should be enlled upon to pay before we would 
have to paw? 

Mir. Laxton. | think it would be desirable if that were possible. 

Senator Reyvoips. And don't vou think that is true of Belgium 
nul of Tolland? 

Mir. aawpon. Yes; if it were possible. 

Senator RiyNotps, Governor, we hear a lot about our giving aid 
to Bngland. ‘The truth aboat the matter is that this bill ought to be 
entitled a “lend-lease-give Dil’ instead of just a lend-lease bills j isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Lanpoxy Et would be my judgment that the tile does not ue- 
cumitely dese iin it. 

Senator ReyNarps. Of course, if we pass this bill and we give to 
ete many biMions of dollars as has been suggested, we are giving 
to them money that we take from all of the taxpayers of the United 
States, are we not? \ 

Mer. Lannon, Yost sir. 

Senator RreyNon lig. Don't you think fhat the millionaires of 
Great Britain who fown estates ranging anywhere from a hundred 
tou thousand aeres gud having anywhere from ten to fifty horses in 
their stubles, nd at where from five to fifty hounds, and millions of 
dollars worth: Jat jeWelry, ought to give what they can to save their 
country before theé calf upon our little merchants and poor farmers 
to strip themsel yes? 

Mr. Lixpos. Yes, sir. 

Sonali” ReyNoups. Senator Nye just said on the side that they 
hafte a lot of Scotch in the cellars that they might sell, too. 

Senator Byrkeey. Inasmuch as Governor Landon comes from a 
dty State, he might not care to answer, 

M(r. LAxpox. FE was thinking of that myself, Senator. 

Senator ReyNoups, In the last. World W ar, Japan was with the 
Allies, wasn't she? 

Mi Laxpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reynonips. And Russia was with the Allies? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Reynoups. And Italy was with the Allies? 

Mr. Lanxpon, Yes, sir. 


is 
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Senator Reynoups. And, as a matter of fact, Great Britain has 
heen doing its best to get Russia or Stalin on her side? 

Mr. Lanpon. That is according to reports. 

Senator Reynoups. | have heard many times that we are entirely 
dependent upon Great Britain for our existence. You have heard 
that, too? 

Mr. Laxpon. Yes. 

Senator Reynoups. Isn’t it just the other way around, that Great 
Britain is dependent entirely upon us? Instead of our depending 
upon Great Britain for our existence, doesn’t it appear to you from 
all that vou hear and read, Governor, that Great Britain is dependent 
upon us? 

Mr. Laxpon. No, sir, 1 do not believe [ would reach that con- 
clusion. 

Senator Reynonps. Don’t vou think Great Britain will be defeated 
fwe do not go to her aid? 

Mr. Lanpon. No, sit. | don’t think we can assume that. 

Senator ReyNoips. Do vou think that our existenee is dependent 
upon the British Navy? 

Mr. Lanpon. No, sir, 

Senator ReyNoups. That is all, 

The CrarmMan, Senator Guffey? 

Senator Guerrey. | have no. questions, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHatrMan, Senator Gillette? 

Senator Ginnetrre. Governor Landon, reference has been made in 
interrogations to vou as to the possibility of the action of the people 
at the polls last November being construed as a mandate with refer- 


ence to certain xetion in giving aid to democracies, T believe the 


Senator from Texas asked you with reference to the issue as drawn in 
that eampaign, and further asked you tf, as a matter of fact, the people 
of Amerien at the polls did not commit theniselves to aid to Britain; 
and 1 believed you answered that they did, with certain limitations, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Gipverre. May T refresh your memory by quoting from 
the two platforms of the major political parties on this subject, 
which is an verbatim quotation, The Democratic platform says: 

We pledge to extend to those people (speaking of the democracies) all of the 


material aid at our command, censistent with law and not inconsistent with the 
interests of our own notional defense. 


Now, Governor, ] will quote from the Republican platform: 

Our sympathies have been profoundly stirred by the invasion of an unoffending 
country, We favor the extension to all peoples fighting for liberty or whose 
liberty is threatened of such aid as shall not be in violation of international law 
or inconsistent with the requirements of our own national defense. 

Now, so far as an issue was drawn by the platforms of the two 
major political parties, they are in almost identical words——aid to 
Britain subject. to two definite limitations—‘‘Not inconsistent with 
law? and “not inconsistent with the ‘needs of our own national 
defense.” 

I will ask you, Governor Landon, if such an issue were drawn in 
the last campaign it} was based upon those statements upon which 
the two political parties went before the people, with those limitations. 
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Mr. Lanpon. And the interpretations which were put on them in 
the campaign speeches and in the keynote addresses to the con. 
ventions, et cetera, 

Senator Gitterre, Do you know of any specch of any major candi- 
date for the Presidency which repudiated ite statements in the plat. 
forms on this issue? 

Mr. Lanpon. No, sir, They did interpret it to be aid short of war, 

Senator GitLterre., You were interrogated by members of the com. 
mittee this morning with reference to the exercise of powers under 
the authority given under section 8, PE believe it is, this comprehensive 
section of the proposed measure, under which the President could 
secure certain things of value as he might see fit, of direct or indirect 
benefit to the United States, by the use of that suthority, and the 
disposition of articles of war, or defense articles, as FE think they ure 
defined, 

Twill preface ny question with this quotation which Tam reading 
from the testimony of Secretary of War Stimson before this committee 
last week on this very section, and these are quotations from. the 
Secretary's statement to this committee when he came before us asa 
Cabinet officer as one of the proponents of this measure. [Reading] 
ny are not seeking to make a loan to Great Britain. We are buying, not 
Chelny, 

Under such circumstances, to tev to tura the transaction into a Joan is one of 
the tnost short-sighted views a great nation could take, 

It is not an investment of Our money in any sense of the word in a loan. We 
are seeking to obtain the wisest and most economical way of securing the goal. 

Based upon that statement of a proponent of the measure, and one 
of the outstanding spokesmen for the proponents of the bill, isn’t ita 
fair assumption to make that in the exereise of this power, upon the 
construction of the words ‘to seil, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of the President of the United States could dispose 
of them without compensation? 

Mr. Lanpon. E rather think so. 

Senator Ginnerre, Some of the members of the committee like to 
call attention to section 6 when interrogating the witnesses as to the 
control that Congress is retaining over the plenary powers that some 
of us feel are delegated under this bill, | wil rend to you the language 
in section 6, although it has been read many times: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated frows time to time, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts a8 may be 
hecessary to carry out the provisious sud accomplish the purpores of this act. 

May Tsay that that is alatost word for word what is included in 
many, many of the provisions of Congress, and to comply with certain 
requirements of our lows an approp rations. 

Nae Governor, Twill ask vou tf the President, in the exercise of 
these powers — and Pam not saying Chat he will, Weare the ones who 
are delegating the powers. We are not saving how they will be used. 
But if in the exercise of that power the President disposes of those 
articles of defense without compensation, ifhe gives them away, there 
is no appropriation required by Conyress in sucha transaction as that? 

Mr. Lanxpon., Tt would nat seen: sis. 

Senator Girverre. Thin the exercise of a power which we deleaate 
to him clearly, Governor, he proceeds to make commitments for the 
manufacture of material or for the purchase. as we authorize him to 
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do. hom any other source, of defense articles, can you imagine any 
Congress or any Mentber of Congress who would refuse to appropriate 
dhe money to carey eut the contract which the President had entered 
nto under the autaority we have delegated to him? 

Mi. Lanpox No, 

senator Garner. And vou, as a Member of Congress, certainly 
woudl not be against such a Ching. 

Mr. fianpos. “Phat is the bole. fosay, that Congress is getting 
veel inte, 

senator Gainneite. You would sastain a? 

Mir, Lanpon. Yes. 

Senator Ginnedik, Se would ans matin Congress. 

The Caarewan. Senator Clark? 

Senator Crate oof Missonu Governor, senator Pepper, ine his 
mamination, asked vou abou! certain parts of the President's foreign 
poliev. Psitnotn fact that vou went about as far with the President's 
foreign policies as vou were possibly able to wo? 

Mer. Lasxpox, Ves. sir Pint is the ceasoa why bam opposing this 
bill. 

Senitor Crevin of Missourn. You behese that this measure as 
woposed will get us inte war and crane dictatorial powers in’ the 
nited States? 

Mr. Laxpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciank of Missoun., Governor, Senator Barkely asked a 
question about whether anybody bid ever clanned that this legislation 
wis omandate. Es it not a fact that Nir Wilfkie. in some intervals 
while dancing the Lambeth Walk and vistting pubs, has maintained 
that Chere was a mandate for this particular bill’ 

Mir. Lanxpon. Thad net noticed if, Senator, if he did. 

Senator Chann of Missouri, That is certainly a fair inference from 
Mr. Willkie’s statements? 

Mr. Lanpon. That would be the fair inference, 

Senator Crark of Missouri, | do not know that it actually oe- 
carved in intervals while he was dancing the Lambeth Walk, but he 
certainly made such a remark, 

Now, Governor, you have been examined with regard to your state- 
ment as fo the powers granted the President under section 3 of this 
bill. 

Will vou turn to page 2, section 3, beginning with line 14, and 
notice these words: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any ouler law: -- 
and fo think that is the heart of the whole power granted--- 


the President may, fron tine to tine, whem he deems it in the interest of national 
AeYense 
do certain things. 

Yo tuanufaetare ib arsenals, fretorics, and shipyards under their jurisdiction, 
orétber wie procure, any defense article for the government of any country whose 
Honse the President deems vital to the defeuse of the United States. 

Notwith-tending the provisions of aay ether flaw  * * * to sell, transfer, 
Awhatde, deaee, lend, or arherise dispose ef, to any such government any de- 
fener article, 

Now, under that puragrapa, is it not perfectly possible-—L assume 
that everybody will agree that a batdeship or a cruiser or a destroyer 
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is a defense article-—for the President to procure any such article ip 
any way and transfer it, because the President has authority, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, to do it? 

Now, suppose the President, in his discretion, was to manufacture 
a battleship or cruiser, or otherwise obtain it, or otherwise have it, 
and was to order that ship transferred and delivered at Liverpool, 
let us suy, or Southampton. He certainly has the power to do that 
under this proposed act, does he not? 

Mr. Laxvon,. It is clear to me that he has; yes, sir. 

Senator Crarx of Missouri. And if, while our battleship was on its 
way to be delivered at Southampton or Liverpool-—-or any other point, 
no matter where in the world; perhaps at Siagapore or perhaps at 
Alexandria, or at any other portion of Great Britain's far-flung em. 
pire-—that ship was to be torpedoed or sunk by aerial bombardment, 
the sinking of an American vessel of war under those cireumstances 
would inevitably cause the entrance of this country into war, would 
it not? 

Mr. Lanpox. That is my judgment; ves, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri, Now, Governor, as a matter of faet, 
under the provisions of this act is not the President authorized, if he 
so desires, to enter into alliances with any country, without the neces. 
sity of submitting them to the Senate? 

In other words, when it says 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law— 


Ile may do all these things, and then says, on page 3, beginning 
with line 12-— 

The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign governinent receives 
any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be those which the President deers 
satisfactory, and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repayment 
in kind or property, or any other direet or indirect benefit which the Presudent 
deems satisfactory— 

Under that provision can he not enter into an alliance if he wants to? 

Mr. Lanpon. Well, Senator, as I said to the other Senators, { did 
not come to discuss the details of the bill. L discussed the broad, 
general principles. In the light of his official message to Congress and 
in the light of the words of this bill and the general principles of this 

vill, as TL have indicate Ais statement. i at that would be 
bill, as T have indicated in this statement, I think that that would | 
true. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Now, Governor, referring you further 
to the President’s official annual message to Congress, he said that our 
national policy is this: 

Virst, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard’ to 
partisanship, we are committed to all-inclusive national defense. 


I take it there is no question in anybody’s mind as to that statement. 

Second, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to 
partisanship, we are.conunitted to full support of all those resolute peoples, every: 
where,twho are resisting aggression and are thereby keeping war away from our 
hemisphere, By this support, we express our determination that the democratic 
cause shall prevail; and we strengthen the defense and security of our own Nation. 

As a matter of fact, Governor, there was not any commitment on 
the part of either major party in the campaign, was there, to such a 
principle or to any other principle except extending aid to Great 
Britain short of war, and the proviso ‘short of war’ was emphasized 
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particularly in every speech made by both of the leading candidates 
fur President? 

Mr. Lanpown. I think that is correct. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Is it not also correct ~iat the Demo- 
eatie platform specifically declared against. any involvement in the 
var and that President Roosevelt himself, in his campaign speeches 
mmediately prior to tho election, emphasized his prior determination 
wkeep this country out of war? 

Mr. Lanpon. ‘That is my understanding. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You will note that any provision about 
“short af war? is notably missing im that paragraph which I just read 
‘um the President’s annual message. 

Now, furthermore, in the President’s annual message-—he speaks as 
vou referred to in your statement, but 1 am just reading it for the 
purpose of clarifying it for the record-—he said: 

The first is frecdom of speech and expression—everywhere in the world. 


Now, of course, we are all very much in favor of freedom of speech 

nd expression— sometimes we think it is being circumscribed too 
much in this country in many ways—but do you know of any way, 

short of waging war clear around the world, in which that aim ould 
be achieved? 

Mr. Laspos. That is what frightened me; and the reason why, as 
senator Pepper was kind enough to say and as you pointed out, 1 am 
a able to go any further in support of the President in his foreign 
THe, 

Senator CEark of Missouri, Could we be successful in invading 
Russia for the purpose of establishing freedom of speech and expression 
shieh have long been abolished in that country? 

Mr. Laspox, L think that is an excellont illustration, 

Senator CLark of Missouri (reading): 


| The second is freedom ef every person (o worship God in his own way. 


Many of us are descendants of people who came to this country 
ariginally for the purpose of obtaiang freedom of religion, but do you 
show of any way in which we could compel the Russians to restore 
Christianity in Russia, or the Germans, or anybody else who happen 
w follow different governmental coneepts? 

Mr. Lanpon. Not without war ora crusade, 

Senator Chaves of Missouri [reading]: 


The third is freeden: from want--which, translated into world terms, means 
ronomie understandings which will seenre to every nation a healthy peacetime 
we for its inhabitants - everywhere in the world. 

Well, we have not been able completely to secure that desirable 
ideal for our own country in the last few years, have we, Governor? 

Mr, Lanpon, Unfortunately, we have not. 

Senator CLark of Missouri, Do vou think it is in any degree prob- 
able, that, either by force of arms or otherwise, we would be able to 
chtain that ideal for the whole world? 

Mr. Lanvon. I do not see how we could make it effective. 
Senator CLark of Missouri [reading]: 


The fourth is freedom from fear-~—which, translated into world terms, means a 
world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a thorough 
fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbor---anywhere in the world. 
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That is an idea to which the United States has long been committed 
and for which we made enough sacrifices in the way of sinking our 
first-line battleships to give proof of our desires in that matter. 

Do you know of any way, cither by conducting war or otherwise, 
in which we enn relieve a condition of fear that has lived through 
generations? a 

Mr. Lanpon. That is what frightens me in the proposals we are 
now considering, 

Senator Crank of Missouri. If this bill is supposed to implement 
that ideal, were embarking on a far-reaching and unknown program, 
are We not? 

Mr. Laxpon. Nobody can be sure where it is going to take us. 

Senator Clark of Missouri. It is a faet, is it not, Governor, that 
this is a bill without limitation as to time or substance or space or 
map? , 

Mr. Lanpon. FT ouse the word “forever.” 

Senator Crark of Missouri. To show that this is no conception of 
an idea, but intended to be a program for the United States, 1 call 
vour attention to the next paragraph in this annual message of the 
President: 

This is no vision of a distant milleunium, It is a definite basis for a kind of 
world attainable in our own time and generation. 

Now, Governor, would vou not understand that to be a pledge by 
the President on behalf of the United States to start out and establish 
all of these reforms throughout the world, in our own time, including 
the akolition of fear throughout the world and the abolition of want 
throughout the world and the establishment of our own ideals of 
freedom of speech and freedom of religion? 

Mr. Lanpon, That is where I stopped going along with him in his 
foreign policy. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Thank you very much, Governor. 

The Coamman. Senator Byrnes? 

Senator Byrnes. No questions. 

The Crairman. Senator Johnson desires to ask a question, 

Senator Jonnson of California. You were interrogated somewhat 
about the dangers to democracy in South America, L believe, and 
perhaps in’ other localities. Can you conceive of any danger to 
American democracy that could be greater than that created by this 
bill? 

Mr, Lanpon. No, sir. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. That is all. 

The Cuatrman, Governor, we thank you for your appearance, and 
you may be excused. 

Mr, Lanpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and, through you, the 
members of the committee for their Lime and patience and courtesy. 
L think they have been very fair and are trying to do a tough job, as 
I said, good. 

The Cuatrman. We are very glad to have you and have your 
testimony. 

Senator Connauiy. You have been very helpful, Governor, 

Mr. Lanpon. Thank you, © 
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The Cuarrman. Will you please give the reporter your name, your 
address, and for whom you appear? Will you please bear in mind 
that our time is limited and that you want about 10 minutes? 

Mir. Norpskoa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounxson of California. Will you state to what point you 
are going to testify here? 

Mr, Norpskoa, My name is Andrae B. Nordskog, of Les Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mr. Chairman, Taimight say that this matter has been discussed in 
the Stnte of California through radio forums and on the public plat- 
form, and L have had the privilege of getting the reaction from the 
public there, and many persons urged that L come to the eapital to 
make known my particular views. 

The bill under discussion is H. R. 1776, commonly known as the 
lend-lease bill, which might better be called the “gift-lend-lease’”’ bill. 

Under the terms of said bill, should it beeome a law, the President 
of the United States will be enabled to give away, without. compen- 
sition, any of the articles mentioned in the bill, 

Even though the time limt of 2 years be fixed for the operation of 
this proposed law, the President may commit the Government to 
untold expenditures within the 2-vear limit, although the fulfillment. 
of contracts thus entered into might not be completed for many years 
thereafter, During such 2-year period the President would be 
enabled to commit the United States Government to the completion 
of contracts in favor of any nation on earth if he saw fit so to do, no 
matter how many years it might take for the completion of same, 
And that reminds us--we haven’t forgotten the famous Hog Island 
war contracts, many of which never were completed, but for which 
the Government paid, and paid millions and millions of dollars for 
which we, the taxpayers, got absolutely nothing. . 

Section 5 of this bill provides that the President shall, from time to 
time, “but not less frequently than onee very 90 days,” transmit to 
the Congress a report of operations under this act “except such informa- 
tion as he deems incompatible with the public interest to disclose.” 
This empowers the President to enter into seeret treaties with foreign 
nations during peace or war time, and keep the Congress and every 
other department of the United States Government in ignoranee of 
such treaties. 

Section 6 provides that: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions and accomplish the purposes of this act, 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there is no limit as to the 
amount the President might spend. Jt has frequently been stated by 
opponents to this measure that there will be no need for a Congress if 
the President. is given these broad powers in times of peace or war. 
Most certainly the provisions of the above-quoted section 6 give rise 
to the belicf that the authors of the bill believe that there would be no 
more sessions of Congress after the possible adoption of same; else 
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why should they include provision in section 6 that the President, and 
not Congress, should be the deciding genius as to the unnumbered 
billions of dollars which may have to be spent, while Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives sit idly by and watch the spend. 
ing parade go along without interruption? Just how far away did the 
authors expect Congress to go? 

Not outside of the Sunday comic strip have we seen_anything 
comparable to this blank check idea, Polly, in the Polly and 
Her Pals comic strip angrily told her pa to move his account to 
another bank, because their old bank refused to cash any more checks 
because of overdraft. 

It is quite certain that if the President has determined to aid 
foreign countries between sessions of the Congress, then he must 
know how much will be needed cach month during such recess period, 
There ean be no logical reason given why the Executive should be 
given blanket powers to commit the Government to unlimited expen- 
ditures in the name of defense. 

Singular, indeed, that in section 9, article 1, of our United States 
Constitution, appears not only that ‘No money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations made by law,” 
but also that “No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States,” et cetera. It could not have been the intention of the 
founders of the Constitution to throw the Treasury door wide open 
for billions of dollars of unforeseen contingencies not even apparent 
to the Members of Congress, to be left to the sole judgment of one 
single individual. But, then, perhaps we do not know the meaning 
of the word “totalitarian.” 

The reason I mentioned as part of section 9, article 1, of our Con- 
stitution, the provision relating to “titles of nobility” is that so many 
of the proponents of H, R. 1776 constantly remind us that Hngland is 
our first line of defense for the protection of democracy. England 
certainly cannot lay claim to being a democracy, a nation of kings 
and queens, and lords and dukes, and titled nobilities of the non- 
proces class. Our own country, once a part of Great Britain, 

roke away from that empire because it was not a democracy, but a 
nation of titled nobilities maintaining and cultivating the sharpest 
class distinction in the entire world. 

Our constitutional founders, who had paid with their blood for the 
independence of this Nation, made specific provision in our funda- 
mental law that it should differ from such political monarchy by for- 
over barring such class distinctions, and never grant any titles of 
nobility. In fact, it is inconceivable to one like the writer, who was 
born in the United States, that a truly democratic nation could, by 
any strotch of imagination, separate its people by such outmoded 
grants of title, in the past patented only by monarchies. 

Wo may wonder if the President would enter into secret treaties 
or agreements with foreign nations during peace or wartime. Do we 
not recall that 2 or 8 years ago a Jrench aviation officor was nearly 
killed in a Douglas airplane in California while making a secret test 
of that United States Government airship? Would the public ever 
have known or would the Congress ever have known about this very 
secret arrangement made by the President or the State Department 
had it not been that the airship crashed to earth, killing the pilot, an 
American boy? Evidently not. 
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Then what reason have we to believe that now, under the stress of 
great international excitement, that our President is not also making 
secret agreements and perhaps secret treaties with foreign nations he 
is so desirous of aiding with all kinds of war supplies and warships? 

Following the overthrow of the Czarist regime in Russia, many of 
the secret documents publicly unknown were brought to light for the 
first time. From records in Russia it was found that that nation and 
France entered into a secret treaty in 1892, and that these nations were 
later joined by England, whereby they, as the Triple Entente, were 
to make war on Germany. The records show that while Germany, 
Austria, and Italy constituted the Triple Alliance, the Triple Entente 
should, upon the proof that any nation in the Triple Alliance was 
mobilizing, also mobilize at once, and that such mobilization on the 

art of the Triple Entente should be considered war, and so understood 
»y each member nation, including Russia, France, and England. 

Russia caused the Slav population in Serbia, by intrigue, to cause 
Austria—of the Triple Alliance—to mobilize; and this act on the part 
of Austria gave Russia, France, and England—-the Triple Entente— 
justification under their secret treaties to also mobilize and to enter 
Germany without declaring war. 

The German leaders, according to the report made to the United 
States Senate, by the then Senator Robert lL. Owen on December 18, 
1923, did their utmost to localize the conflict to Austria and Serbia 
and prevent a World War; and that the Germans strenuously insisted 
from July 26, to July 31, 1914, to Russia authorities that general 
mobilization of Russia meant war on Germany; and that Germany 
would be compelled to mobilize if Russia persisted in its warlike 
preparations against Germany. 

On July 31, 1914, after the Russians had been mobilizing for 7 days, 
the German Government demanded of Russia the immediate cessation 
of its qobina don within 12 hours, as of 1 p. m., Saturday, August 
1, 1914. 

Upon Russia’s refusal, the German authorities ordered a general 
mobilization at 5 p. m., August 1, 1914, and notified the Russian 
Government at 7 p.m. the same day that Germany considered itself 
in a state of war with Russia, because Russia’s warlike preparations 
cA Germany, which they refused to suspend, meant war against 

ermany, 

The Russian patrols crossed the German line in four places on 
August 1, 1914. The French patrols crossed the German line in 
two places on August 2, 1914. ‘The British troops, equipped for war, 
were in motion through London on the morning of August 2, 1914; 
this proving that the Triple Entente was not taken by surprise as 
they would have the world believe, when Germany entered the war, 

Senator Owen stated very definitely, after many years of untiring 
research and the examination of hundreds of official documents 
bearing on the sccret treaties entered into by Russia, France, and 
England, that there was conclusive evidence that Germany did not 
want that war, but that the Triple Entente did want it, and that they 
nase the ones who plotted it for many years and finally brought it 
about. 

Said Senator Owen in his report to the Senate, December 18, 1923: 


All the people involved were, probably 90 percent or more, innocent of wrong 
purposes, and they were all, whether victorious or defeated, the victims of this 
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tragedy. Over 37,900,000 people suffered death or mutilation, and other unre- 
vorded millious disappeared; 6,000,000 died from civil strife and 10,000,000 from 
consequent epidemies; hundred of millions suffered indescribable surrows and 
anxiety. It was through no conscious fault of their own. They merit com- 
passion, 

And I must join with this noble and honorable gentleman, who go 
long labored for public good in these very Chambers, ex-Senator 
Robert L. Owen, in saying: 

To sin by silence when we should protest 
Makes cowards out of men, 

The few who dare must speak and speak again 
Yo right the wrongs of men, 

I assure you honorable members of this committee that it is not 
easy to take a stand against a measure such as this, which is supported 
by the slush funds of a vast empire bent on influencing every avenue 
of publicity in this Nation. It is so easy for the proponents of this 
of this give-lease-Jend bill to call the name of “Nazi” anyone daring 
to voice opposition to their efforts to have this measure adopted. 
Lam not interested in foreign “isms.”? Tam interested in the United 
States of Amerien, first, last, and all of the time. 1 think we are 
endangering our country by aiding England. 

[ live on the west coast, and [want some member of this committee 
to tell me what protection we have in the city of Los Angeles, which 
spreads over more than 450 square miles, to make a wonderful target 
from the sky. Yes, I ask you gentlemen what provision have you 
made for the protection of our homes in California, and Oregon, and 
Washington? And please don’t make me laugh when you try to tell it. 

Our own State engineer declared in an official report to the Governor 
that the long 800-mile aqueduct carrying our water supply from 
Owens River Valley down to Los Angeles would he but.a plaything in 
the hands of the enemy. What protection have we for that essential 
water supply for nearly 2,000,000 citizens? Not any, so far as I know. 

What protection have we for the other supply from the Colorado 
River to Los Angeles and 12 other Coastal Plain cities through the 
metropolitan water district aqueduet? This aqueduct at the intake 
on the Colorado River rises over a 1,900-foot range of mountains, 
and through which a 1,500-second-foot. flow of water must be pumped 
over to the 13 cities on the Coastal Plain. What protection has the 
Congress, the very Congress which provided finds through the Recon- 
struction Finanee Corporation for the construction of this large 
aqueduct, given to this expensive water project costing $220,000,000 
of public money? 

What protection has the Congress given to the Skagit River water 
and power project in the State of Washington for the city of Seattle, 
whose millions of dollars are invested therein? Not any that I 
know of. 

And what protection has”the Congress given to the huge water and 
power developments on the Columbia River for the defense of the 
eitizens of Portland and other coastal cities? Not any that [ know of. 

Then why this great rush to throw our money away in foreign 
nations to which we owe no allegiance? 

I havo talked with a number of Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives about this H. R. 1776, and 1 have not 
found one of them trembling over the fear that Hitler is coming over 
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here; and | have not found any of them who, when confronted with 
the question, “Do you think it would be casy for any foreign nation 
io defeat this country if we would build proper defenses while we 
sill have the time to do so?” but what they have said that we could 
readily keep out any foe if properly prepared to defend ourselves. 

I will ask any one of you gentlemen sitting here on this committee: 
Do vou really fear invasion of this country, particularly if we keep 
mr long nose out of Kurope’s troubles and mind our own business? 

Knowing as much as we do about the intrigue and treachery so 
lng practiced by certain foreign nations, are we not convinced that 
Winston Churchill might be ever so right when he said to William 
Griffin, editor of the New York Inquirer, in 1986, in substance: 

Legally we owe this debt to the United States, but logically we don’t, because 
4mncrica should have stayed out of the World War; and if she had England would 
have made peace with Germany in the spring of 1917, and would have saved the 
ves of a million British, Freneh, American, and other soldiers; and would have 
prevented the rise of nazi-ismi and fascism. 

And to Winston Churchill we will say: “Thanks, old top, for the 
information, Next time we will mind our own business and stay 
at home,” 

Two weeks ago 1 took part in a debate and round table discussion 
of this bill, H.R. 1776, in Los Angeles, Calif., on radio station KKAC, 
| opposed adoption of the bill. Two very well known attorneys of 
Los Angeles, representing the William Allen White committee, favored 
adoption of the bill. There were about 200 people in the assembly 
room at the radio station, and from the response it indicated that fully 
# percent of them opposed adoption of the bill, 

On the Sunday following, [ spoke to 2,000 people in the polytechnic 
high-school auditorium in Los Angeles on this subjeet, and TI put 
htm to a test by asking those favoring the adoption of the bill to 
rise thei bands, and not one hand was raised; but when | asked those 
who were opposed to the adoption of the bill to raise their hands, 
every hand in the house went up. It was unanimous. 

A few days later at a gathering in Hollywood, Calif., [again put the 
people to vu test, and in that group everyone opposed adoption of bill 
WR. 1776. 

The people, the common people who must pay the war bills, do not 
want war; and they do not want anything done to provoke our entry 
into Murope’s never-ending conflicts. 

I strongly oppose adoption of this bill because it tends to set up a 
dictatorship in peacetime, It will bond our properties to death. Tn 
los Angeles County our bonded debt, public debt alone, is nearly 
$2,000,000,000, or 78 percent of the assessed valuation; and with inter- 
est charges our debt. is more than 100 percent of the assessed valuation, 
So we do not own anything, we only owe the bondholders more than 
our propertics are now worth, Such indebtedness is always the fore- 
rinner to revolution, and revolution we do not want. 

We can have peace and prosperity, if we mind our own business. 
We cannot afford to insult nations whose sons and daughters now live 
peacefully among us in this country. 

A New York City judge has testified before this committee that he 
feared civil war in that metropolis if we should adopt this bill. His 
fears were further explained by a Congressman from that city. It 
was not idle talk. We are a nation of many foreign-born people. If 
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we are a neutral nation, then why scandalize the names of certain 
European national leaders, and wine and dine others, racing to meet 
them with open arms out into the high seas? : 
Before you honorable gentlemen vote on this bill, I suggest you 
do as I have done, take a tour through some of the large Government 
hospitals housing thousands of our boys who paid the awful price to 
help England make the world safe for a kind of “ocracy” she has_ 
never known. I have seen them, playing cards with one hand 
because the other one was left over in Flanders Fields where poppies 
grow. I have seen them in these hospitals, with eyes blown out, with 
ears torn off; some with one leg; some with none; waiting for the 
nightfall to come so they can go to bed and forget, forget that they 
fought and lost everything, while the war-profiteering racketeers 
foreclosed on our homes and our farms and our factories and our 
hotels and drove the aged fathers and mothers of these noble soldier- 
sons down the dusty highway looking for a place to lay their heads, 
Gentlemen of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the United States 
Senate, can you not again see the phantom forms of the patriots of 
old looming on the horizon, with arms outstretched, pleading with 
you not to let your country perish? 
Can you not see, even dimly, the form of George Washington as he 
stood before the American people giving his farewell address, saying: 
Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. * * * Nothing is more essential than that permanent, inveterate 
antipathies against. particular nations and passionate attachment for others should 


be excluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings toward all 
should be cultivated. 

Antipathy in one nation against another, disposes cach more readily to offer 
insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and 
intractable when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, fre- 
quent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody conquests. * 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an 
imaginary common interest, in cases where no real common interest exists, and 
infusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a participation 
in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate inducements or Justifi- 
cation. It leads also to concession to the favorite nations, or privileges denied to 
the others, which is apt doubly to injure the Nation making the concessions, by 
unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and by exciting 
jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the parties from whom equal 
privileges are withheld; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens 
who devote themselves to the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country, without odium, sometimes even with popularity; 
gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable 
deference for public opinion or a laudable zeal for the public good, the base or 
foolish compliance of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 


Those were the parting words of the Honorable George Washington 
who went through many years of war against the tyrannies of 4 
political monarchy in order to set this country free. Let us keep it 
freo by keeping out of all foreign entanglements in Europe and 
elsewhere, 

The CyarrmMan. Are there any questions? 

Senator Connauiy. What is your business, Mr. Nordskog? 

Mr. Norpskoa. I have been in financial counseling. 

Senator Connanuy. Is that your business——financial counseling? 

Mr. Norpskoa. Yes. 

ae ConnaLiy. You are a native of the United States, of 
course 
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Mr. Norpskoa. I was born in the State of Iowa. 

Senator Connauy. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Norpskxoa. I thank you very much. 

In closing I wish to state for the benefit of the committee that I 
hold here a book that is entitled ‘Russian Imperialist Conspiracy” 
that was published by Senator Robert L. Owen at the time that he 
was in the Senate, and I believe that every member of this committee 
should obtain a copy of that and read it before he passes on this bill, 
because it gives the entire history. 

Senator ConnaLity. How many copies did you bring? 

Mr. Norpskoc. Only one. I presume you have it in the Congres- 
sional Library. 

Senator Nye. Mr. Chairman, knowing that former Senator Owen 
has been desirous of testifying, may I inquire whether or not he had 
been given a time when he could be heard? 

The CuatrmMan. No,; he has not, because his name has not been 
submitted to me, and therefore no time has been given to Senator 
Owen, 

Mr. Norpsxoa. I believe it would be very helpful to your com- 
wittee to have Senator Owen here. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman, You may be excused. Thank you. 

At the request of Senator Vandenberg, certain documents will be 
inserted in the record immediately following the testimony of Gerald 
L. K. Smith, who testified before the committee a few days ago. 
Senator Vandenberg has secured the information and documents, and 
they may go into the record at that point. 

(At this point there was a commotion in the hearing room.) 

The CuairmMan. We will have order, and the officers will please put 
out of the room all those people who are disturbing these proceedings. 
Take them out now. Not until the room is cleared will the Chair 
recognize anyone, Clear the reom of all those who provoked this 
outbreak. Those who engaged in the demonstration will please go out. 

Is there any other witness? 

Senator Nye, Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. George H. Cless is here 
and is desirous of being heard. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri, Before he is called, I should like to say 
that I do not know who this young man is who got up and asked to be 
heard, but I do protest against the police hustling out a person who 
appears in a respectful manner and asks to be heard by this committee. 
The young man no sooner got up—I was unable to hear what he said 
and I do not know whom ho represents—than he was ushered out of 
the room, No matter who the man was, I protest his being hustled 
out, so long as he is not causing any disturbance. I do object to the 
person being hustled off by the police as soon as he makes his request. 
(Applause,] 

Senator Harrison. Mr. Chairman, we cannot proceed this way and 
ought to go into executive session, if there is a mattor to be gone 
into. 

Senator Jounson of California. Perhaps it is desired to give us the 
bum’s rush, too. 

The Cuarrman. With reference to the question of the procedure 
this afternoon and what witnesses are to be called—— 

Senator Nrr, Mr. Chairman, I do not even want to seem to be 
obstreperous, but I think fair play requires a plain statement of the 
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facts at this time. There have been witnesses who have been urging 
one Senator and another to be heard. There has not. been any definite 
way in which those who wish to be heard would be notified as to when 
they might have an opportunity. If Iam correctly informed, there 
are threo or four ready to be heard this afternoon, and others on 
Monday and Tuesday, if the opportunity ean be afforded, and they 
can be given notice in time to be here. 

The committee has. of course, indicated an intent to hear Mr, 
John T. Flvun, Mr. Flynn is especially well qualified to discuss the 
ability of the British to convert the securities and holdings they have 
into exchange dollars, which she is declaring a need of at this time. 
T hope there is going to be that opportunity afforded him when he 
has recovered from his illness. The information is that he hopes to 
be able to be here Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. Merwin K. Hart, president of the New York State Economic 
Council, who could have been here today had there been notice of 
opportunity for him, will not be able to be here until Monday. 

Some members of the committee have indicated that Mr. Thomas 
KH. Dewey has been hoping for an invitation from the committee to 
be heard. f cannot testify beyond what PF have heard from these 
other Senators. 

Dr. A. P. Hanke, who is president of the American Economic 
Foundation, with offices at Cleveland, Ohio, desires a chance to give 
bis testimony. 

Ralph ‘Townsend, a former member of the Consular Service of 
the State Department, will be in Washington, if he is not already 
here, sometime this afternoon, and he is eager to be heard, 

Mr. Gronrce H, Cless, who may be in the chamber now, was sent for 
in the anticipation of the possibility of having an opportunity. this 
morning, 

I was advised that Mr. Leslie Gould, financial editor of the New 
York Journal-American, was desirous of being heard. [ have wired 
him and have not yet had a response. 

Mrs. Rosa M. Farber, who is understood to be here and prepared-— 

The Cyaan. Senator Nye, EF think we had better go into execu- 
tive session and determine when the public hearings on this measure 
are going to end, 

Ishall ask the audience to retire as promptly as possible, so that the 
committee may, in exceutive session, learn its course. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee went into exccutive ses- 
sion, after which they met in open session at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECEHSS 


The recess having expired, the committee reconvenened at 2:30 
p.m, and proceeded further as follows: 

The Craman. The committee will please come to order. 

Is there a witness the opposition desires to have called? 

Senator Nyt. Mr. George Cless, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Is Mr. George Cless in the room? 
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The Cuatrman. Do you desire to have this witness limited, gentle- 
men? 

Senutor Nye. There is no reason or oceasion for it this afiernoon, 
Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuatrman. All vight. Be seated, Mr. Cless. 

The Chair wants to make a statement. The public have been in- 
vited to these hearings, and the committee has been glad to have 

ou; but the committee from the beginning has insisted that. there 
ie no demonstrations in the room, because one demonstration begets 
another, and continued demonstrations interfere necessarily with the 
work of the committee. 

In the allotment of time, those who favored this bill utilized 1 
week, during which time the committee ‘alled, as of necessity, for 
the benefit of both sides, the four secretaries of the executive de- 
artments, who appeared before the committee. This entire week 
ws been given ever to the opposition to this bill, and the witnesses 
ealled are the ones selected by Senators of this committee who op- 
pose the bill. Uf you have not been called, it is because, out of the 
munber of witnesses selections had to be made, The Chair is mak- 
ing that statement in justice to the full committee. 

The committee has by vote resolved to bring the public hearings 
on this bill to a close Tuesday evening next. This afternoon and all 
day Monday the opponents of the bill will be allowed to call such 
witnesses as they desire, and to regulate the time of those wilnesses, 
On Tuesday, those favorable to the bill will exercise the privilege of 
calling witnesses for that day, and such witnesses as the proponents 
of the bill desire to call, As T have already said, at the conclusion 
of Tuesday’s hearings, the conunittee will close the public hearings; 
that, by vote of the committee, not by agreement of all of the Sena- 
tors, but nevertheless by a majority vote of the committee. 

Tam making this statement because innumerable organizations and 
individuals have appealed to me to put them on in opposition to this 
bill, Lhad no right to do so, and would not exercise the right to do so, 
because the selection of witnesses out of the large number desiring to 
appear, as T have already said, has been left entirely to those on the 
committee who oppose the bill. 

Now, I wish to repeat, we realize as practical men that things will 
be suid in the course of the examination of witnesses that frequently 
provoke some degree of laughter, That is one thing, but demonstra- 
tions, and staged” demonstrations, are quite another thing. Tt is the 
demonstrations that we ask that you refrain from making, and we ask 
it courteously, but until the hearings are finished we must insist upon 
that course. 

Senator ‘LARK Of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, might L say a word? 

The CHatrMan. You can. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, on 
behalf of the opponents to this bill L want to thank you for your very 
courteous and fair treatment of our witnesses throughout this week. 
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Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that my protest this morning against the 
police rushing a man who apparently in decency and order was making 
a request to be heard was no criticism of the chairman. 

I agree fully with the policy of the chairman in putting down 
demonstration, because I do not think that the hearings before this 
rommittee were intended to be a hippodrome performance or to be the 
subject of demonstrations, I agreed fully this morning with the 
position of the chairman in asking the demonstrators to leave. | 
agreed fully with the position of the chairman the other day in clearing 
the room after repeated demonstrations, and I think that policy ought 
to be pursued throughout these hearings. 

I did not think this morning that the fact that a man claimed 
recognition and asked to be heard justified the police in rushing him 
and throwing him out on his ear; but [ want to make my own position 
perfectly clear, and I think it is the position of all of the opponents 
to this bill on this committee, that the chairman is perfectly correct 
in restraining demonstrations, and at any time there is a demonstra- 
tion I think the chairman is perfectly justified in clearing the room, 

The Cuainman. | thank you, Senator Clark. 

Mr. Cless, you have been invited by the committee. Will you state 
to the stenographer your name and address? 

Mr. Cirss. My name is George H. Cless, Jr., of Glens Falls, N. Y, 

The Cuairman. Are you connected with any organization? 

Mr. Cusss. I have no connections, Mr. Chairman. I am repre- 
senting no group or organization of any kind; speaking solely for 
myself. 

The CuarrMan, Have you a prepared statement that you first wish 
to submit to the committee? 

Mr. Curss. Mr. Chairman, for the very reason that you stated a 
little while ago, in the confusion and uncertainty in regard to the 
appearance of witnesses and myself, and my hasty call here this 
afternoon, I have no copics of my statement. In fact, I have notes, 
and so forth, from which I will have to speak more or less extempo- 
rancously. 

The Ciaran. You may speak without interruption, if you desire, 
until you have finished your general statement. 

Mr. Curss. Thank you, sir, 

Senator Nyse. Mr. Chairman, might I state for the benefit of the 
record, finding it necessary to leave for just a few moments, that Mr. 
Cless has been one of thoso whom I have advised all week long that 
there probably would not be a chance for him to bo heard this week. 
Tf he is not fully propared, I must of necessity take some of tho respon- 
sibility for that myself. 

Mr. Cress. That is all right. 

If war should break out again in another continent, let us not blink the fact 
that we would find thousands of Americans who would be tempted for the sake 
of fool’s gold to break down or evade our neutrality * * * it would be hard 
for many Americans I fear to look beyond to realize the inevitable penalties; the 
inevitable day of reckoning * * 

Tho proponents of this measure may not agree with that statement, 
but I did not makeit. It was made on August 15, 1936, at Chatauqua, 
N. Y., by the star proponent for this bill, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and on that day of August 15, 1936, when he took a positive 
stand for tho best intorosts of the United States through strict neu- 
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trality and nonintervention in the power politics of Europe and Asia, 
President Roosevelt was applauded by a united Nation. 

Today, because of a conspiracy, as charged by John T. Flynn, 
because of a conspiracy as charged by President McCracken of Vassar 
and one-time leader of the now blacked-out White Committee to 
Defend America; second, because of that alleged conspiracy to lead 
America into the cesspool of a foreign struggle for trade power, the 
American people have been confused and divided. 

The administration—the administration forces in Congress, aided 
and abetted by their elite workers throughout the country, have split 
the Nation wide open today through their step by step policy of 
international meddling, culminating in their demand that the American 
people buy the 57 varicties of fools’ gold wrapped up in this lend-lease 
bundle—this war-making bill, this power-acquiring bill, this money- 
spending bill, this national-bankrupting act of 1941. 

Now, this is called a “defense bill,” and is based on the assumption 
that the salvation, security, and defense of these United States is 
dependent upon our underwriting the survival of Great Britain, 
China, and Greece, and any other country that the President may see 
fit to designate. That means war sooner or later, in any man’s 
language; but we apparently do not understand these things so well 
as do our British friends. They know that this “short of war” 
philosophy is pure bunk. They tell us so, very nicely, in the London 
Economist, of July 6, 1940, when they refer to the “short of war” 
idea as “a delusion that hostile acts can be taken with limited lia- 
bility.” They also refer to the “determination of Americans that, 
even if they are dragged into war, they will not send an army to 
Europe,” and then add a comment that I think should be of profound 
interest to all of us, that ‘these hestitations and inconsistencies will 
disappear; events can be relied upon to bludgeon them out of existence.” 

While some of us say, “Oh, no,” they say, “Oh, yes,” and they are 
pretty good at calling the turn. Someone here seems to have caught 
on, though. Four and a half million casualty tags sounds to me like 
alot of dead and wounded American boys—unless, by chance, these 
tags are to be leased to China. They are not just a job for the printer. 

By Presidential fiat the United Ststes is now the “arsenal for 
democracy,” and China is to be one of the beneficiaries. Now, China 
has managed to survive for something hke 7,000 years, and there 
are those who naturally wonder why we aro so suddenly called upon to 
underwrite her survival. What is our stake in the survival of China? 

Well, in 1989 we sold China about $50,000,000 worth of goods. 
That is equivalent to about a quarter of 1 day’s work a year in the 
United States. We have an investment of less than $200,000,000 in 
China, which is slightly more than what we paid for chewing gum last 
year, 

How many battleships, how much of a war, or how much survival 
underwriting is that worth? 

In all of the Far East we have investments not to exceed $750,- 
000,000. That is materially less than our total cigarette bill last year. 
and vet is the survival value of that to the people of the United 

tates 

On the other hand, it is a matter of record that British investments 
in the Far Hast exceed ours by a ratio of 10 to 1. 
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Is our great fleet, financed and maintained by our money, upholding 

“democracy,” if any, in the Orient? Is it defending the United 
States, over there, or is it looking out for the interests of someon 
else? ‘The American people who foot. the bill certainly have a right 
to know. 

In urging speedy passage of this war bill, power bill, spending bill, 
and bankrupting bill, many of its edvocates are attempting to terrify 
us with the threat of invasion by foreign foes. 

Since no intellectually valid proof of that contingent has been sub- 
mitted, there are some who wonder how real it is, or perhaps if it is 
not just another barrage of fear-inspiring words reminiscent. of the 
days immediately pree ding the Spanish-American War, when the 
people of Boston were so terrified by a well-publicized threat of immi- 
nent bombardment by the Spanish fleet that many of them shipped 
their valuables to safer spots inland, 

Is the threat today any more real than that was? 9 Or is it remini- 
cent of the scare technique used by Hudson Maxim in 1915 in that 
big build-up for the war to come? You will recall that he wrote a 
book, Defenseless America, which was distributed to nearly every 
literate person in the United States. 


The main objeet of this book- - 
He wrote-- 


is to present a phalanx of faets upon the subjeet of the defenseless condition of this 
coubtry, aud to show what must be done, end done quickly. in order to avert the 
most dire calamity that can fall upon a people-- that of merciless invasion by a 
foreign foe, with the horrors of which no pestilence ean be eompared. 

The “phalanx of facts’ then was to show that we were next on the 
Kaiser’s list. Now, this “phalanx of facts’? is to show that we are 
supposed to be next on Hitler’ 8 list, and the question arises logically, 
who will be the next one, 20 or "25 ) vears henee, to put us on their list? 

There is suill a large number of Americans who have not yet been 
drowned in the torrential flow of war propaganda and hysteria, who 
slill agree with the Prime Minister of Canada, MacKenzie King, 
who in the spring of 1939 said in Parliament: 

I cannot aeeept the view that. this country should here and now say that Canada 


is prepared to support whatever may be proposed by any governinent at West- 
minster, * * * The idea- 


And I am still quoting Mackenzine King, Prime Minister of Canada-- 


The idea that every 20 years this country which has done all it can to run itself 
should feel called upon to save periodically a continent that cannot run itself, 
seems to many a nightmare and sheer madness. 

Again we are told that unless this bill is passed promptly Great 
Britain, Greeee, and China ean no longer fight because they are almost 
out of money with which to buy the products of our “arsenal for 
democracy.” Js it possible that the resources of the great British 
Empire have been exhausted already? Or does it mean that. England 
does not intend to exhaust her resourees and would stop this wanton 
destruction of life and property if we refused to finance it? Does it 
mean that we are really the ones keeping this good war going, especially 
since we have started to set up a little flirtation with Russia, which, if 
she accepted our courtship, would soon appear at our democratic 
table as another great democracy”? fighting to destroy dictatorship? 
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But so far we have been engaged ina war of words. Bitter words 
have been hurled back and forth neross the seas; threats to some, and 
beautiful words of hope and promise to others, 

Our own people here in these United States diave been drugged by 
powerful hypodermic shots of emotional words just as we were in 
1917---about defending America by again making the world safe for 
democracy; and President’ Roosevelt has told us all the kinds and 
varieties of Tiberty and freedom “we are committed’ to enthrone 
everywhere, 

But, nowhere, have | seen or heard ubout an inventory or blueprint 
showing definitely and concretely what we have got) what we can 
do and bow we are going to go about doing it. There is no answer 
to that question in this bill granting practically unlimited power to 
one man for practically unlimited spending. 

There are those who tell us of the utter stupidity and futility of 
expecting to defend our freedom, liberty, and seeuriiv here. We are 
not strong enough to do that, they contend, 

But--in the same breath--they imply that we are strong enough to 
threaten anvone we do not like; strong enough to withstand the shock 
and impact of an orgy of world-wide unlimited spending; strong enough 
to underwrite the security and defense of the British Empire, Greece, 
China, the whole Western Hemisphere, or any other country the 
President may designate as essential to our defense in accord with the 
terns of this bill. 

They would like us to believe that we are strong enough to do all 
that--but no one has vet inquired realistically--or if such inquiry has 
been made there has been no realistic answer to the question: 

Just how weak, or how strong, are we? 

Let us pause just a moment in this emotional debauch of words 
over our American way of life, and take a look ata realistic balance 
sheet showing some of the things that have happened to this so-called 
way of life even under a peacetime economy, and what is going to 
happen under the dictatorship and “arsenal for democracy’? policy 
provided for in this “bankrupting act of 1941." 

After the progress and accumulation of 150 vears or so of our his- 
torv, our physieal assets in the form of industrial and commercial 
property used as tools of production amount in value to only $80,- 
000,000,000. 

Yet, in the last 8 years, Government has taken from the people, 
and expended, the conservatively estimated amount of $120,000,- 
000,000. 

Last year, 9,000,000 farmers produced $9,000,000,000. But Gov- 
ernment took away from the people and apparently expended $18,- 
000,000,000. Last year, the labor payments of 400,000 corporations 
amounted to $28,000,000,000. But, 65 pereent of that amount, or 
$18,000,000,000, was taken away from our people and apparently ex- 
pended by Government. 

There are 30,000,000 families in these United States, and just simple 
arithmetic shows that this $18,000,000,000 represents an average of 
$600 taken from each family by Government each year. 

Now, TI happen to live up in New York State. Up there we have 
3,000,000 families, and cach family pays an average of $700 to Gov- 
ernment cach year. 
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And all this is happening under a peacetime economy. Now, how 
strong are we, in the light of such constant and heavy sapping of the 
eehy of our families in the Nation? Why are we so emotionally . 
disturbed over a foreign way of life on foreign continents? Do we not 
realize that thore is a way of life here which includes food, clothing, 
shelter, and those other goods which add to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment and material well-being of the men, women, and children in our 
American families? Are they to be sacrificed on the altar of a bank. 
rupting dictatorship here in order to engage in a crusade to destroy 
dictatorship and enthrone freedom everywhere else? 

We have a Federal debt which, the last time I heard, approximated 
$50,000,000,000. That is not much in the astronomical language of 
the day——but let us relate it to something we can‘ feel and touch. 
Let us not hide it behind words that mean nothing, but rather express 
in in terms that all of us can understand. ; 

This $50,000,000,000 Federal debt of ours is an amount more than 
the total combined value of our farms, farm machinery, farm lands, 
buildings, and livestock. 

Add to this Federal debt the debt of our States, counties, Cities, 
.and so forth, and we arrive at a figure of debt which equals the com. 
bined total value of our farm, industrial, and commercial man-made 
physical assets. | ; 

Add to that debt the private, long-term debts already outstanding 
against these same productive assets, and we find that the full debt 
burden resting against this national productive plant actually exceeds 
the total full exchange value of that plant. 

What are we going to do about that? While we turn our interest 
and attention to the problems and horrible goings on over in “Europo’s 
old dynastic slaughterhouse,” how are we poing to cope and reckon 
with the staggering and ‘demoralizing fact of a debt burden against our 
national productive plant that actually exceeds the total full oxchange 
value of that plant?) What are we going to do about that? What are 
wo going to do about the one-fifth, or is it one-third, of our opulation 
that our Prosident referred to as “ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed”’? 

Assume for tho sake of argument the Government figure of 
$70,000,000,000 representing our national income last year. This is 
probably an overstatement by 20 or 25 percent, but we will use the 
Government figure. That income is being produced by about 
40,000,000 people using our $190,000,000,000 worth of tools o produc- 
tion. It is equal to a national income of about one and one-third 
billion dollars a month, or $200,000,000 a day. 

But Government, under our peacetime economy, is taking away from 
us $350,000,000 overy week, or practically 2 days out of every week. 
How much more does Government expect to take in pursuing its 
policy, as exemplified by this bill, of underwriting the permanence of 
Great Britain, China, and Greece? 

Now, how strong are we? Are we strong enough to endure the sap- 
ping and draining involved in this Gargantuan task of enthroning 
iberty everywhere and making all men good again as tried, but upon 
& much smaller scale, in 1917—and at a time incidentally when we 
had a Federal debt of only slightly over $1,000,000,000 as against our 
present handicap of $50,000,00,000? 

How far can an automobile run on flat tires—or on watered 
gasoline-——no matter how good the machine itself may be? 
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We have a good machine, but remember it is carrying a debt load 
equal to the exchange value of the machine, and just as there is a 
limit to every load, there is a bottom to every well. History proves 
that every nation which has approached that limit or hit that bottom 
has bumped smack into one of three dread situations—re udiation, 
inflation, or revolution, And those who pass this bill will have to 
shoulder that responsibility. That Jjgwa. gruesome responsibility, 
gontlemen. a , 

Have the advocates 9 Afiis bill looked far enough 
ultimate effect this wh 
This makes a vep 
factories and gf 
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underwh ay 

All of{our 130,000,000 people..até dependebt for th 
well-being upon the wealth, produced 
in agricu Uke and 10,000,000 in all type 

But what ‘will these 19,000,000. Ameri 
forcign holocatit is over, and the twent 
of dollars worth ‘of, goods start rolling into this country in r 
of what was loane 


today? 

Pass this bill, gentlemen, and we are irrevocably committed to a 
dictatorial regime, to a spending peopem that will bankrupt the 
Nation, to a barter policy that will’ timately stop American agri- 
culture and industry in its tracks and throw unprecedented millions 
out of work, and commit us to a repetition of the costly folly of 1917. 

We would be committed to the perpetuation of that unholy alliance 
of economic stupidity and a. messianic complex which brings forth an 
ideology as idiotic as any now raging on any part of the earth—an 
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ideology under which we establish dictatorship here in order to destroy 
it elsewhere, destroy liberty here in an effort to enthrone liberty every- 
where else, bankrupt. ourselves by playing Santa Claus to others, and 
under which we are convinced that all the problems of the world can 
be solved by American boys killing one group of foreigners and dying 
for another group of foreigners. 

Who are we, anyhow, to underwrite the eternal security of Greece 
and China? Who are we to say to our neighbor, Canada, to Australasia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and to the hundreds of millions of people 
in India, or to the indentured labor of the British East Indies that 
they must remain forever within the confines of the British Empire? 
Who are we to tell all the rest of the world to keep hands off these 
precious spots of earth? : 

It is a far ery from the sound advice of Benjamin Harrison that 
“Wwe were never commissioned -by God to police the world,” to the 
current ideology that the United States has been commissioned to 
become the “arsenal of democracy,” which in turn is committed to 
the task of shooting and bombing freedom into all people, from Berlin 
to Moscow, to Rome, to Tokyo, and of defending democracy all the 
way from Dakar to Cairo, from Athens to Shanghai, from London 
to Singapore, from Hong Kong to Bombay, and from Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral strands. 

Those who think that we or anybody else can do that have been 
gravely misinformed; and it is quite possible that they have not seen 
the statement of the Manchester Guardian of just last October 3, 
that the conditions which created this war “will not be cured or re- 
formed by a victory and the rehabilitation of pre-war Europe.” 

It cannot be done. That great and wise British statesman, the 
late Lord Lothian, pleaded with his Government to get out of Europe, 
for Kurope'’s good and England's good. “Lam inclined to think,” 
he said over and over again, “that Europe will never make peace 
Within herself until we leave her to her own work.” Now, why do 
we have to go back to Europe? 

And in the House of Lords on March 38, 1986, that great man, 
Lord Lothian, was speaking of the possibility of England’s getting 
involved in another Huropean war, and he asked, “What should we 
be fighting for?” Then he answered his own question, 

The only possible cause we could be fighting for would be to insist on the main- 
tenance of the anarehy of Iurope, * * * T venture to think that that is 
not. 2 eause for which it is worth laying down the lives of British men. 

Why then should any American believe that it is worth creating a 
dictatorship in this country, destroying our own freedom, bankrupting 
our own economy, and even laying down the lives of American men? 

Amotica, gentlemen, as you know as well as I, was founded by those 
who abandoned Europe in order to get: away from all its political, 
religious, and economic tyrannies and restrictions. They came to a 
new world, created a new form of government, and wrote a constitu- 
tion that are paralleled by nothing in the world. From their initial 
work we have developed a social and ceconomic philosophy that is ours, 
a part of our own national flesh and blood. 

We have developed u political, social, and economic system which, 
tinkered and tampered with as it has been, still has given mana freedom 
and standard of living greater and higher than any that exists in any 
other part of the world; and here is still enough old-fashioned Ameri- 
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can loyalty in my blood, and enough of the American pioneering 
spirit to restrain me from wanting to sneer at our accomplishments 
because they have not attained Utopian proportions, or to create 
within me any desire to return to the European tyrannies from which 
we ran away, or any foolish belief that we can do anything about 
those current tyrannies. 

If our Republic must be defended, if our free democratic institu- 
tions must. be fought for, the only place on the face of the earth where 
we can do that job with any hope of success is right here in America 
where those things are. We eannot save democracy where democracy 
isn't, and there is no percentage for anyone in destroying democracy 
where democracy is by engaging in a crusade to save democracy where 
democracy isn’t. 

We have a man-sized job to maintain and perfect right here in these 
United States a few little things like democracy, freedom, and Chris- 
tian civilization; and I am inclined to believe that if we attend to that 
job as we should, there won't be any occasion for foreigners to bark at 
us, and we will not have the time nor the inclination to run around 
and serub the cars of the “Great Unwashed” of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Harrison, have you any questions? 

Senator Harrison. I have no questions, Mr, Chairman, 

The CHainman, Senator Johnson? 

Senator JOHNSON of California. You have a singular outlook in this 
matter that is entirely relative, isn’t it? 

Mir. Cress. I hope it is. I believe it is. 

Senator Jonnson of California. 1 think so from what you have said, 

That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Connally, have you any questions? 

Senator Connauiy. Where is your home, Mr. Cless? 

Myr. Cirss. Glens Falls, N.Y. 

Senator CONNALLY. In what business are you engaged? 

Mir, Cress. 1am engaged, and T have been for a nuinber of years, 
in various forms of economic research, writing, and speaking. 

Senator Connatby. And lecturing? 

Mar, Curss. Yes. 

Senator CONNALLY. On your own account, Mr. Cless, or do you take 
commissions from people for economic research? 

Mir. Cuess. No; Lam speaking entirely on my responsibility. 

Senator Connabny. | understand that. 

Mr. Ciess. Lam not working for anybody. 

Senator CONNALLY. | am talking about business. Do you give 
your services to concerns that want you to make economic research, 
or do vou write and lecture on your own? 

Mr. Curss. T write and lecture on my own. 

Senator ConnanLy. Have vou written any books? 

Nir. Ciess. One book, and a number of monographs. 

Senator ConNALLY. What is the name of the book? 

Mir. Cress. The Eleventh Commandant, published by Charles 
Scribner & Sons in 19388. 

Senator Connany. That is all. 

Senator Nyz. Mr. Cless, for the purpose of making the record more 
complete than I believe it is, perhaps J did not hear you, but can you 
say when it was that Lord Lothian spoke in the manner that you 
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have reported here with respect to a hope that if we might stay out 
of Europe that Europe probably would solve its problems. 

Mr, Curss. I have two quotes from Lord Lothian, Senator. As to 
one of them I cannot give the exact date or place, but I think it was 
at Chatham House, about 1937. 

Senator Nyx. In tho nature of an interview? 

Mr. Crrss. No, Senator. It was in an address that he was making 
at Chatham House, London. The other one was taken from his 
address in the House of Lords, March 2, 1936. 

Senator Nyx. Did you have access to the address at Chatham 
House? 

Mr, Curss, Yes, Senator. 

Senator Nyx. Will you let the committee have that citation, as to 
the timo and place, dofinitely? 

Mr. Cusss. I will send it to you as soon as I got home. 

Senator Nye. Thank you, Mr. Cless. 

Now, one thing more. Do you have the entire address with you 
at this time? 

Mr. Crxss. No, Sonator; I do not have it. 

Sonator Ny. Mr, Cless, do you think this is our war in any degree 
that is being waged in Europe now? 

Mr. Cress. his is not our war in any respect or in any sense. 
If I might bo permitted to do so, I would like to submit just a little 
proof for that statement, Senator. What we are witnessing in Europe 
today is simply another turn in tho cycle of imperialism that has beon 

oing on really from 1513, whon Cardinal Wolsey first defined the 
ritish or English policy toward Europe—‘ Divide and rule. Create 
disunity. Create a balance of power.” 

But It was really in the nineteenth century that tho strong nations 
of Europe went out to build up their great ompires. That was tho 
period in which the strong nations conquered the weak, and it cul- 
minated in the war of 1914-18 in which the strong nations fought 
each othor for the exclusive control of the weak. 

Following that period in which Great Britain and France won, by 
the grace of America, and took exclusive control of the weak, thero 
was tho period in which the strong had to fight the weak in order to 
keop thom in subjection. That was witnessed in Syria, Egypt, 
Morocco, and other places. 

Thon tho strong began to fight again for the exclusive control of 
tho woak and tho facilities and resources that these weak nations 
give to tho strong; and we are secing a war today in which two strong 
nations, Germany and England, are again fighting for the samo thing 
for which they fought in 1914-18. You do not have to take my 
word for it. Right after the last war John Maynard King, that now 
great British economist, made the statement, “England. has again 
destroyed, as in each preceding century, the trade rivalry.” In the 
century before, it was France. Prior to that it was Spain. I don’t 
know who it will be in the twenty-first century. And then this war 
comes and Mr. Churchill said this. Now, keep in mind what John 
Maynard King said about the last war. Mr. Churchill said last 
summor, August 20, in Parliament: “This war is in fact only a con- 
tinuation of the last.” 

We know what the last war was. This is a continuation of the last. 
We have no commercial or financial business or moral stake in this 
war whatsoover. 
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Senator Nrg. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuainMAN. Senator Thomas? 

Senator THomas of Utah. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Clark? 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Cless, you mentioned the matter 
of the establishment of the empires of the great nations in the nine- 
teenth century, I believe. 

Mr. Curss. Yes. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. You are familiar with the fact, of 
course, that Great Britain achieved its present position in the Orient 
by precisely the same methods that Japan is now attempting to use 
in the Orient? 

Mr. Cress. That is right, sir. 

Senator CrarK of Missouri. You are familiar with the history as 
to the opium war, when Britain shelled Canton, Hongkong, and 
Shanghai into submission? 

Mr. Curss. That is right—and shocked civilization at the time. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. And made China pay an indemnity 
for the war in addition to giving up Hongkong for the refusal of China 
to purchase opium from India instead of producing it itself? 

Mr. Cusss. That is right. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Do you know any possessions that 
either Great Britain or France has that they did not take by force? 

Mr. Curss. 1 cannot think of any. I can run around from South 
Africa to India. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Then you remember the days of the 
Boer War, when meetings were held in this town constantly protesting 
against John Bull’s crime in the Transvaal? 

Mr. Cuess. I am afraid I was a little under age at that time. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. I can remember them very well. 

In other words, the establishment of these colonial empires which 
wo aro now asked to protect was by essentially the same methods as 
the methods now attempted on the part of the Axis Powers? 

Mr, Curess. That is the way all empires have been formed—by 
force, and by ruthless force. 

Senator Cuarx of Missouri. A little while ago you referred to 
Hiram Maxim and his book. Isn’t it a fact, that Mr, Maxim’s 
inventions were used to a very large extent and with great effectiveness 
to kill our own soldiers in the World War? 

a Cirss. It seems to me that I have heard about the Maxim 
rifle, 

Senator CLark of Missouri. I call your attention to a provision in 
the bill, Mr. Cless. Do you have a copy of it before you? 

Mr. Ciess. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. I call your attention to subparagraph 
(4) on page 3 under section 3 (a). Subsection 3 (a) starts: “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law,” and subsection (4) 
to communicate to any foreign power he may sec fit. 

Mir. CLEss. Just a minute, please, Senator. That is subsection 4 
on page 8, you say? 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. I will first call your attention to the 
language on line 14, page 2: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law— 
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The President may-- then going over to line 6 on page 3-- 

To communicate to any such government (that is, the government seleeted by 
the President) any defense information, pertaining to any defense article furnished 
to such govermment under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

Are you familiar with the fact that nearly everyone of these tre- 
mendous engines of destruction has been invented by an American 
the submarine and the airplace? 

Mr. Chirss. That is right. 

Senator Crark of Missouri, And the machine gun? 

Mr. Ciess. Yes. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Are you familiar with the fact that we 
have had some military secrets such as the bomb sight, which has 
been testified by the highest officials of our Army as being the most 
sacred military secret we have? 

Mr. Cress. That is true. 

Senator Crark of Missouri, Under the authority of this section 
whieh T just read wouldn't we communicate to a foreign power infor- 
mation as to our greatest defense weapons which might be used against 
ourselves in the event of any future war? 

Mr. Cress. Tf words mean anything at all to me, Senator, they 
mean that we can Cransfer that and anything else to any foreign power, 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Hf we transfer our bomb sight or the 
apparatus which we have for apprehending approaching airplanes, 
that is, if we transfer it to Great Britain, in the event of disaster to 
Great Britain wouldn't chey certainly fall into the hands of our adver- 
saries? 

Mr. Cress. That is true. And, if T remember correctly, 1 read 
newspaper reports as to how the Germans seized British equipment 
and turned iton the British to drive them off of the Continent. 

Senator Crank of Missouri, You are familiar with the fact, are you 
not, that we did velease in priority over ourown Army and Navy a great 
many airplanes to France which were later turned against Great 
Britain? 

Mr. Ciuss. Yes. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Is there any reason to believe that if 
we do the same thing again and Great Britain should fail in her effort, 
Mr. Cless, that the same weapons would not be used against us? 

Mr, Cunss. They would be in position to use them against us. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. In the event of war between Germany 
and the United States? 

Mr. Cnrss, In that case they are in position to use them against us. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. In other words, this provision for the 
communication of our military seerets means that we are making avail- 
able to the whole world whatever defense secrets we have? 

Mr. Cusss. That is correet--subject to the diseretion of the 
President. 

Senator OCnark of Missouri. You mentioned something about 

Janada a little while ago. Ave you familiar with the provisions of the 
draft in Canada? 

Mr, Curss. Not in detail. There is one point that 1 think Lam 
familiar with, however. If Lam wrong, you can correct me. 1 believe 
the Canadian draft bill says that conscripts are not to be used in 
foreign service. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Are you familiar with the fact that 
they only draft men for a period of | month? 


me 
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Mr. Ciuss. No; Dam not. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. And under a stipulation that the draft- 
ees cannot be used for overseas service without their own consent? 

Mr. Crrss. Well, yes. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Have you ever read our conscription 
net? 

Mr. Cuxss. Frankly, Senator, | have not read the act itself. 

menator Cuark of Missouri. Have you ever found any such provision 
in it? 

Mv. Curss. I never heard that such a provision existed. 

Senator CLhark of Missouri. In other words, we are doing a great 
deal more for the defense of the British Empire, not. only under this 
bill but under previous bills, than the Dominion of Canada is willing 
to do or than any other dominion of the British Empire? 

Mir. Cress. That is right. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You mentioned the subject of flirta- 
tion with Russia. Do you find anything in this bill as to the nations 
to which aid shall be extended? 

Mr. Chess. If Russia should be brought into the fold of the great 
democracies and the President should desire to send the same ma- 
terial to demoeratic Russia that he does to other democracies, he can. 

Senator Chark of Missouri. Already we have sent them $2,000,000 
worth of machine tools that we need ourselves. 

Mir. Cirss. Under this bill it certainly looks as if he could send 
them to Russia. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Can you read the provisions of this 
hill in any other way. 

Mr. Cuuss. I cannot, not other than the establishment of the 
proposition. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. If the President in his sole discretion 
wanted: to appease-to use a term of opprobriumt which has been 
used very frequently---Russia in the interest of Great Britain in the 
Orient, he would have the right to give planes or machine tools, or 
battleships, or anything else to Russia, if he so desired? 

Mr. Ciess. Yes. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. You said something about the title of 
this bill, Mr. Cless, The printed title of the bill is “Further to Pro- 
mote the Defense of the United States.” Don’t you think it might 
just as well be entitled “An Act to Denude the Defense of the United 
States?” 

Mr, Curss. Yes. That is appropriate, too, 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Because under this bill, in the sole dis- 
cretion of the President--- without any reflection on the President and 
without any assumption that he would pursue that eourse-—he has 
the power fo completely denude the defense of the United States by 
turning over any battleships, any cruisers, any big gun, any tank, or 
any airplane to any power in the world whatsoever, if he deems it 
Wise, 

Mr, Cress. I do not say that he would, but 7 still maintain, sir, 
that he would be entitled to. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. I want to make it very specific that I 
do not think he would. But he is given the power under this bill to 
ilo it, isn’t he? 

Mr. Crirss, Yes. 
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Senator Crark of Missouri. Have you any information as to a 
report that I heard from very authoritative sources that most of the 
lanes that aro being transferred from the United States, and from 
United States factorios, at the present time to Great Britain are 
being used not for tho defense of thie British Isles but for their Middle 
Kast operations? 

Mr, Cress. I have heard the report, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. You mentioned something about the 
effect of this bill on agriculture; and you are one of the first witnesses 
who appeared before the committec who did mention it. 

Now, reforring again to section 3 ‘Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law,” the President may have authority to otherwise 
procuro any defense article. Of course, “any defense article’ means 


anything, except possibly perfumery, that anybody can think of, 
doesn’t 16? 


Mr. CuEss. Yes. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. And that includes wheat, it includes 
corn, and it includes hogs. They are defense articles. At least, I 
have never known of any soldier having more hog and hominy that 
he could eat. But under the provisions of this bill, “ Notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law,’ the President may otherwise procure 
these defense articles and fix any prices he pleases on wheat or corn 
or hogs or anything of the sort, can he not? 

Mr. Cruss. Yes. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Under the provision “ Notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law,’”’ Mr. Cless, he could manufacture or 
otherwise procure. And that authorizes him to repeal, if he wants to 
or, rathor, suspend, if he wants to, the National Labor Relations Act 
or the Wages and Hours Act or any other act you can think of. Iam 
not suggesting that the present President would do it, but he would - 
have authority to suspend them if we he wanted to? 

Mr. Ciuss. In short, Senator, can’t he do almost anything he wants 
to do under this act? 

Sonator Cuark of Missouri, Mr. Cless, have you ever had occasion 
to read the writings of a man named Thomas Jefferson? 

Mr. Curss. I have read some of them. 

Senator CLank of Missouri. Do you recall a statement in which he 
said, in discussing the grant of power, that what might be done may 
be done? 

Mr, Cress, That is true. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Senator Barkley, have you any questions? 

Mr. Barxiuy. No questions. 

The Cuamman, Senator Van Nuys? 

Senator VAN Nuys. I have no questions. 

The Cnamman, Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The Cuarrman., Senator Gurrey? 

Senator Gurrey. [have no questions, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cyaimman. Senator Pepper? 

Senator Perrer. I have just a few questions to ask, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, Senator Pepper. 

Sentor Pepper. Mr. Cless, did I understand you to say that this 
is the battle of the strong against the strong for control of the weak 
that is now going on? 
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Mr. Cuess. That is part of the battle. 

Senator Perper. Then, how do you reconcile that with the state- 
ment made by Mussolini and Hitler that it is a battle of the “have’s” 
against the “have nots’’? 

Mr. Curss. I am not reconciling anything that Mussolini or Hitler 
have to say. 

Senator Peprer. Since you discussed the economic side of the 
matter, by a victory by which side may the United States be the moro 
adversely affected economically? 

Mr. Cuxss. I don’t know that I have any opinion on that, because 
it is not of fundamental interest to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Peprrr. That is all. 

The Cuarman. You may be excused, Mr. Cless. 

The CuarrmMan, Is Mrs. Rosa M. Faber in the room? 

Senator Nye. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Faber, I know, is within 
immediate striking distance of the room, at feast, and she expects 
to be called. If she docs not respond now, Mr. Chairman, I think 
we might call another witness at this time and then call Mrs. Faber 
at a later time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well, Senator Nye. Then, who is to be 
your next witness? 

Senator Nye. I was going to call the representative of the Ameri- 
cans United, Mrs. Broy? 

The CuarrMan. Will Mrs. Broy como forward, plcoase? 


STATEMENT OF MRS, CECIL NORTON BROY, PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICANS UNITED, INC, 


The CuarrmMan. Will you please givo the reporter your full name? 

Mrs. Broy. I am Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy, wife of the United 
States consul at Brussels, Belgium. 

Tho CuarrmMan. What is your present address? 

Mrs. Broy. 4700 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The CuarrMan. Do you appear for the organization mentioned by 
Senator Nye? 

Mrs. Broy. Yes, Mr, Chairman; for Americans United. 

The Cuarrman. And will you show the composition of or will you 
state who composes that organization? 

Mrs. Broy. I am chairman of the board of directors of Americans 
United, which was organized nearly a year ago under the District 
laws. We have a charter undor the laws of the District. We have 
an organizing committee of 9 members who have been working for 
over a year, with about 100 leading Republican and Democratic 
women from all parts of the Nation. We have also had an advisory 
committee consisting of a number of important men and women who 
have given us much information. That includes wives of Senators, 
the wives of Members of Congress, and others who are highly informed 
on foreign and domestic affairs. 

Tho CHAIRMAN. [Have you a prepared statemont? 

Mrs. Broy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAtRMAN, You may proceed with your formal statement, 
Mrs. Broy. 

Senator BARKLEY. You said you are the wifo of the American 
Consul at Brussels, Belgium, did you? 


oo ated 
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Mrs. Broy. Yes, sir. 

Senator BARKLEY. Do you mean the present consul? 

Mrs. Broy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barkiry. Is he on duty now? 

Mrs. Broy, He is on duty in Brussels. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak for myself, for the women of our organiza- 
tion, and for the millions of American women who believe as we do, 
but cannot leave their homes or other duties to be here today, 

We women are going to do our part. 

We insist upon three things: (1) Defense for our country, (2) 
revitalization of our American people, (3) peace. 

American women regard with great anxiety provisions of the lend- 
lease bill. Therefore, we submit for your consideration a fully worked 
out plan for a negotiated peace. 

We face the facts in order to save our country, our children, and 
our possessions. 

We women of America are calling to you members of this Foreign 
Relations Committee to go slow—to stop, look, and listen before it is 
too late. We, asa Nation, are not prepared spiritually nor materially 
to take on the world, as this bill provides. 

Our productive resources are unorganized, and are being kept unor- 
ganized by selfish and unpatriotic people within our midst. 

Wo American women want an adequate national defense and we will 
support. the President of the United States to the fullest extent in 
accomplishing this most necessary objective. 

But we women are weary of the continued dissension which has 
prevailed and is now prevailing betwoon labor und management, 
finance and industry. 

We women demand that any dishonest, selfish labor leaders who are 
rermitting our national defense to be slowed up be made to fall into 
ne, 

Millions of American citizens favor labor having permanent work, 
under good conditions, with good wages. 

In the relationship of capital to labor, it should be recognized by 
both parties that this relationship must be a partnership, in reality, 
Japital is entitled to a fair return on its investment, “ond the labor- 
eris worthy of his hire.” 

We women believe that it is possible for the representatives of 
American enpital and American Inbor to sit around the conference 
table and come to a just conclusion. If domocracy is to survive, 
and it will, this has to be done. But we women say to you lawmakers, 
if necessary, make them do it now. 

We women are casting over 50 porcent. of the national vote. We 
speak to you as constituents who are carefully watching every move 
you make. This is the time when each of you must act according to 
the dictates of his heart, and not for any selfish interest whom you 
may have to represent. You must act for the good of the whole, 
how, or a new system of government will make your presence un- 
necessary in the Capitol Building of the United States. You are 
wonderful men. ‘The Nation needs you, active, alert, and on duty 
in the service of your country. We know the burdens you have carried 
in the past. Your records of bravery and patience in this Senate of 
the United States have been carefully noted by us for future reference, 
and for present commendation. 
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But we insist that our own house be put in order here in the United 
States. There is much to be done. We American women are willing 
to make sacrifices in order that this may be necomplished. Think of 
France. 

Women are not easily deceived when it comes to the basic things 
of life. We know that we have got to help find jobs for the jobless. 
We know that our economic life must be so revitalized that there 
must be sufficient comfortable American homes to house our people. 
There must be food, warmth, protection, and the opportunity lor love 
to prevail in these homes. The children must be protected, fed, 
clothed, and educated. There must be freedom of speech and the 
right to worship God according to each man’s own conscience. There 
must be the opportunity for each man to use his own God-given 
talents and to receive a just compensation. 

The bill before you is not the way out of our difficulties. [tis uneon- 
stitutional. Articles 3, 4, and 5 unconstitutionally delegate legislative 
authority to the President; section 6 is also unconstitutional. Every- 
thing intended to be accomplished by this bill can be done legally and 
constitutionally. 

We women are in favor of a program of armament—sullicient vo 
defend our country, but we want the armament program provided for 
in accordance with the Constitution, 

We favor a bill accomplishing full armament without the delegation 
by Congress of their legislative authority, and we favor all contracts 
with foreign governments being made in the method provided in the 
Constitution. 

The people of this country must get behind the President in the 
defense program. 

Any citizen who does not destroy the weapons which the seeret 
agents of unfriendly nations have used, are using, and will almost 
certainly continue to use to disrupt the unity of our people, is not a 
patriot. 

We want the country armed. We want a negotiated peace. 

Peace is the canopy beneath which our world pulsates and pushes 
forward and upward. War is darkness. Peace js light and progress. 

Tam told there are at the present time in the United States 1,500 
organizations, large and small, which are working directly or indi- 
rectly for peace, 

Lam told that there are about 100,000 churches in the United States. 
We feel sure that the congregations of these churches are all praying 
and working for peace. 

Gentlemen, the duty of assuring protection and peace to the 
citizens of our great country, and the strangers within our gates, rests 
upon the Congress. 

American mothers, wives, and sweethearts are ealling to you in 
tornrs today with heavy hearts to do your duty well, and to let your 
on only be vour guide in the consideration of this dangerous 
vill. 

Now, on the other hand, if our country is ever attacked, we, the 
mothers, the wives, and the sweethearts of the American men, will 
take our places in the fight even as the brave women of the other 
countries hace done and are doing. But we are convinced that this 
is not our war. 
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Some American thinkers have said to us, “Your plan sounds good, 
How wonderful if it could be accomplished. But Mr. Hitler wants 
to rule the world.” 

However, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is of 
momentous importance that Mr. Hitler, after having conquered the 
better part of Europe, in his address before the German Reichstag 
a few days ago, made tho following important declaration. Herr 
Hitler said: 

That the German people have no quarrel with the American people is clear to 
everybody who doesn’t want consciously to twist the facts and claim its opposite, 


He said: 


There was merely one single point: The return of the German colonies. And 
in that connection I said “we want to solve this by negotiation. Even time is 
no element.” 


Mr. Hitler also said: 


For Fn-land, these colonies haye no purpose for she has 40,000,000 square 
kilometers. What is she doing with them? Nothing whatever. It is, however, 
the spirit of the old usurers not to want to yield up what they possess, 


Mr. Hitler further said: 


Never yet has Germany spersored interests on the American Continent, 
except that it helped to fight for the liberty of this continent, If the states of 
the continent, however, now attempt possibly to interfere with the European 
conflict, then the war aims will change even faster, 


Then Mr. Hitler said: 


Again and again I stretched out my hands to the Englishmen. Nevertheless 
everything was in vain. 


In conclusion Mr. Hitler said: 


Again the blood of peoples must be placed at the service of the money of a 
very small group of interested persons. 

Mr. Chairman, we aro told that huge sums of money are being spent 
in propaganda in this country for “aid to Britain.” “We request that 
you gentlemen seco to it that an immediate investigation is made, so 
that the American people, especially the American women, may be 
informed as to these sources of paid propaganda, which are confusing 
the issues at this critical time, and trying to make us believe that 
Great Britain is our first line of defense. Also, gentlemen, we Ameri- 
can women demand that the name of the author of this bill be made 
known to the American people. _We have heard strange rumors. 

Far better, gentlemen of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate of the United States, to have a negotiated peace now rather 
than after the flower of our American manhood has been killed or 
mutilated and the womanhood of America is left: brokenhearted. 

This is not our war, Remember 1917--18--the price we paid in 
blood and money. 

The eyes of the world are focused upon two men—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, President of the greatest democracy in the world, and 
Adolf Hitler, dictator No. 1. 

An immediate truce is proposed. Such truce permits negotiations. 
for an early peace. 

Our five-point plan is as follows: 

-1. To divide ihe world into two equal parts grographically, the: 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
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As some of you will remember, you can stand to the west of the 
city of London in Greenwich—I myself have stood there with my left 
foot on the Western Hemisphere and my right foot on the Eastern, 
as many of you have. You should take this dividing line, the British 
dividing line of the world for many years for shipping interests, and 
divide this world into two parts geographically, the Hastern and 
Western Hemispheres, the dividing line being the meridian of Green- 
wich and longitude 180, as you see here on this map. 

President Roosevelt and all other official heads of democracies 
within, to organize the Western Hemisphere, he being the leader of 
the democracies, or the chairman of the democracies, or whatever is 
the proper democratic term. Aud leave tho existing heads of the 
countries of the Eastern Hemisphere to organize that half of the 
world—Mr, Hitler, Mr. Mussolini, and Mr. Stalin, that is, to organize 
that part of the world as they sce fit. That is not our business. 

Point 4. The Western Hemisphere to be fully protected by the 
development of the present emergency defense program. 

Some people have said, as I have stated before, How do we know 
that Mr. Hitler would be willing for a negotiated peace? You know 
as reasonable, thinking men the problems that dictators have with 
subjected peoples is one thing, and you know all of the rest. I can’t 
tell you about things that you know more about than Ido. But so 
sincerely do we women fecl on these grave questions that we would 
gladly go, a committee of three of our organization now here offer to 
oo to Mr. Hitler and consult with him on this proposed plan, provided 

resident, Roosevelt, our American people, and you gentlomen of the 
committee first of all, of course, and Mr. Hitler approve. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Broy. 

Is Mrs. Rosa M. Faber now in the room? 

Mr. Rearpon. Mr. Chairman, if she is not present, I am ready to 
go on with my statement. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. REARDON, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The CHarrnMAN. Will you please state your name and address to the 
reporter? 
Mr. Rearvon. Thomas J. Reardon; Hartford, Conn. 
The Cuarnman. What is your business? 
Mr. Rearvon. I am authorized by the citizens of Connecticut to 
Roe here in opposition to the bill, and the Governor of the State 
of Connecticut, after spending time with him, has sponsored my 
coming here to appear in opposition to the bill because of the point 
that I brought up in opposition to the bil. 
The CHatrman. Do you have a statement to make, Mr. Reardon? 
Mr. Reanrpon. In view of the evidence that I have listened to hero, ° 
and in order not to occupy your time with a repetition of the things 
that you have already heard, I shall attempt, with the aid of the little 
slip that I have had placed before you, to follow through and make my 
statement as short as I possibly can. 


Peace to men of good will. 


The power of war is the minority menipulation of political confusion. 
That is also the cause of depressions. We have just reached war at a 
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point now after 10 years of attempting to solve our national economic 
problem, and we are now confronted with a war problem. 

This bill, in its title is “A bill further to promote the defense of the 
United States” and then follows “and for other purposes.” 

My first alarm was for national defense. The pattern of involve- 
ment in war is always the same. Our second step was hemisphere 
defense. This is a step in the world defense. Now we are confronted 
with the problem of the constitutionality and the proposal steps or 
method being used to gain that end. This is not in the form of a 
proposal that after two-thirds of the Senators agree it will then be 
brought before the country for ratification. Se, in reality, if it were 

reasonable and possible to do it under the Constitution, that is the 
me m that this matter should take. 

Under national defense we have a distinet unity in this country, 
Under international defense you have divided the unity, and as to. the 
word “aid” there have been so many constructions of the word that 
you have the whole country confused. 

As a citizen of the United States L owe allegiance to my country, and 
my life, if necessary, when you demand it. But, in turn, you, as 
Senators, have an obligation to support the Constitution of the United 
States. And this bill here as is, if enacted into law by a joint resolu- 
tion, would suspend the Constitution of the United States. That is 
positive. 

How do the people feel when confronted with this? They are 
bewildered; they are confused. They had never dreamed that within 
the space of one short year they would be confronted with the problem 
that. they are confronted with today. 

They have no fear of attack, beeause with all the figures you have 
wo know we are equal with defense implements to meet anv attack on 
this country that has any semblance of being an actual attack as of 
January 1941. And if we properly follow through with armament 
necessary for our national defense, our accumulation of those defense 
articles will keep pace with this potential danger. And back of all the 
support of this bill vou are confronted with a theory-—not a fact but a 
theory, a theoretical danger. When you get theoretical you ean 
magnify it as you see fit. But f multiply that by ten. And no one 
ean dispute the figures, 

But this is the fact. This country is not in danger of immediate 
attack or immediate invasion, And knowing that we recognize that 
there is a potential danger at a future date, we are equal to the 
ocension, And we should safeguard those things that we have been 
told we need and not now turn them over in defense of another 
nation which does not come under the Constitution of the United 
States. And because of the pattern of involvement we are following 
step by step, the result is positive. Jt will be the shedding of the 
blood of our American boys on foreign soil, 

Now, following Judge Davis’ citation, you have a very, very com- 
plete definition of what the Constitution’ of the United’ States is by 
word and intent. So either wittinely or unwittinely, aid to other 
countries than the United States, by this country, that are involved in 
war is a doctrine of treason. And wittingly or unwittingly those who 
support it would betray their country, 

Gentlemen, [ thank ‘you for the time. 
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Jf there are any questions asked I will be glad to try to answer 
them, because I am capable to take care of the mathematical situation 
in that connection, knowing the cause of war and also knowing the 
cause of our economic collapse in 1929. 

But don’t let’s accept relief from an economic situation in the pro- 
duction of war munitions which we are automatically going to give 
away. That is an economic fallacy, and it is bound to lead to an 
economic collapse, and taxation cannot satisfy the obligation; it will 
have to be a complete confiscation of all things worth having or 
owning. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions by any Senator? 

There are no questions, Mr. Reardon, We thank you for your 
appearance. 

Is Mrs. Rosa M. Faber present? 

Senator ConnaAuLy. Senator Nye said she is within striking distance. 
But it seems that she is on a strike. 

The Crarrman. Is Ralph Townsend present? 

Mr. Witiram Luoyp. Senator Nye said that I would go on this 
afternoon if there was nobody else available. My name is William 
Lloyd, Jr. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lloyd, how much time do you wish this 
afternoon? We are running a little late. 

Mr, Luoyp. My statement will take only about 10 minutes, 

Senator Connauiy. Unless the minority sponsors Mr. Lloyd, I am 
not in favor of putting him on. This is their time, and I do not think 
we ought to invade their time. 

The Cuarrman, Certainly not, but he said Senator Nye wanted 
him to speak. 

Senator Connauuy. Senator Nye is not here. 

Mr. Luoyp. I spoke to him in the anteroom, just before I came in. 

Senator Connatty. The other Senators are here. If they want to 
sponsor him, all right. 

The Cuarrnman. Here is Senator Nye now. 

Senator Nye, Mrs. Farber did not answer and Ralph Townsend did 
not answer. 

Senator Nyx. Mr. Ralph Townsend had been delayed in arriving 
from San Francisco to New York, and he is on his way by plane here, 
but there is no possibility of his being here in time to be heard today. 

Mr. Lloyd is not my witness, I told Mr. Lloyd that if he wanted 
to be heard he would have to make his request to the committee. 

Mr. Luoyp. I understood him to say that I would be on this after- 
noon. Wasn’t that your indication? 

Senator Nyr. No, Mr. Lloyd. I suggested that if you would put 
yourself in evidence here and the committee would give consent to 
hearing your testimony, why, this afternoon would probably afford 
an opportunity to you. 

Mr. Luoyy. I applied the first time on January 25 to be heard. 
IT have had my application in since then. I made my application 
to the chairman of the committee, 

Senator Connauuy. If I may interrupt Mr. Lloyd, this time belongs 
to the opponents of this bill. 

Senator Jounson of California. What is that? 

: seueto Conna.uy. I say, this time belongs to the opponents of the 
pill, 
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Senator Jounson of California. Are you sure? 

Senator Connat.y. I am trying to give it to you. We had an 
agreement that. they would have the call of the witnesses and that. 
nobody would be called unless they sponsored them, If they want 
to sponsor you, Mr. Lloyd, that is fine. If not--— 

The CHarrmMan. Are you representing an organization? 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuainman. What is the organization? 

Mr. Lioyp. It is called Campaign for World Government, Working 
for Peace, and 2 United States of the World, in opposition to the bill. 

The Cuatrman. Will you state your position and file your brief for 
the benefit of the committee? Can’t you state it without reading the 
regular prepared statement? 

Mr, Luoyp, Well, the statement won’t take long. I can read parts 
of it, but it seems to me—— — : 

The Cuainman. Proceed, Mr. Lloyd. 

Senator Clark of Missouri. Let me say, for the opponents of the 
bill on this committee, that we are not sponsoring this statement and 
have not asked that this witness be heard. 

The Cuamrman. T shall have to ask you, under the circumstances, 
to stand aside, to see if there are any witnesses who desire to be 
heard. 

Senator Nye, can you advise me about Mrs. Farber? 

Senator Nye. | have tried to locate Mrs. Farber, who was in my 
office this noon, but she is not available, evidently, at this time. I 
understand you have called her name. 

The Cramman. Yes. 

Senator Nye. T have no other witnesses. 

The CuarrmMax. Have you any other witnesses that you wish to 
call? 

Senator Ny. T have no others today. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Lloyd, you may take the seat again now. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing 
to have Mr. Lloyd make his statement, but I wish it to be with the 
distinct understanding that he does not appear on behalf of the 
sponsorship of the opponents of this bill on this committee. 

Mr. Luoyp. Mr. Chairman, J did not understand what the arrange- 
ments were for testimony, and L applied, naturally, to the chairman 
of the committee on January 25, which is some time ago. I can assure 
you that this statement will be one of the briefest. that has been heard 
this afternoon. 

The Cuamsas. Will you proceed with as much dispatch as you can? 

Mr. Lroyp. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. You are not being offered by the opponents of the 
measure, and we have hesitated to put you in on that time that they 
would be privileged to use, Therefore, we ask you to be very brief. 

Mr. Liroyp. Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

Senator ConnaLiy. Mir Chairman, he is not being put on for the 
proponents of the bill, either. He is just.a sort of hitchhiker witness. 

Mr. Luoyp. All right. IT will aceept that statement. 

Senator CLhark of Missouri. He is an American citizen, and he is 
entitled to be heard. 

Senator Connatiy. There are about. 130,000,000 citizens. 
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The CuatrMan, Senator Nye said that he might be heard at the 
end of the testimony. J would not have asked him to sit down if it 
had not been for that. 

Please proceed, and be as brief as you can. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. LLOYD, JR., NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT, “FOR PEACE AND A 
UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD,” CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Lioyp. Gentlemen of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, spectators of these hearings have heard and the country as a 
whole has read much able testimony and much able questioning 
before this committee. 

I am deeply grateful to you for the opportunity of presenting today 
a statement on the lend-lease bill from a standpoint which has not yet 
been expressed here, but one which I feel is vital to the presentation of 
American democracy. It is a point of view which does not stop at 
criticism of this bill, but goes on to suggest a very definite and con- 
structive alternative. 

Amcrica is faced by one of the gravest crises in its historv, and this 
crisis is, of course, not due only to the introduction of the lend-lease 
bill. We arefaced with great economic disolocation if we simply 
succeed in staying out of the war. 

In a recent conversation with a Member of the Senate, I was told 
of the serious economie conditions produced in Idaho and Colorado 
by the piling up of surplus potatoes formerly exported. Economic 
ruin faces many growers out there, and this is just a small sample of 
the deleterious effects of the war on a nonbelligerent country. There 
is certainly no doubt about the fact that we cannot close our eyes to 
events in Iurope and Asia. But nearly everyone agrees that our 
increasing participation and final entry into the war would ultimately 
produce far greater ceonomic dislocation and, in addition, social 
and political disturbances of an important magnitude. 

Wo feel that the lend-lease bill would lead to our entry into war, or 
failing that, would in any event grant dangerously excessive political 
and economic power to one man, 

We believe a constructive method of dealing with the crisis should 
be tried before we get any further into it. We favor aiding the people 
of England, and also the people of France, Germany, and the occupied 
countries, by means of a vital dynamic leadership on the part of the 
United States toward a return to common sense, a halting of tho war, 
and the settlement of outstanding questions in a warld convention 
based on American principles rather than an old-world diplomacy, 

There are not two but thee sides to this war. There are the two 
belligerent sides and, in addition, the group of nations which are still 
nonbelligerent, principally in the Western Heimisphere, but also 
including Ireland, Sweden, Jugo-Slavia, Portugal, Bulgaria, and so 
forth, Action by these nonbelligerent nations is the only hope for a 
just and lasting peace. It is unrealistic to expeet even-handed justice 
from a victor nation which has necessarily—in order to win the war—- 
been keved up to an overwhelming emotional drive to crush its 
opponent. 
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The following are additional reasons for organizing nonbelligerents: 

1. Only countries spared the tremendous pressure of waging war 
have the energy and impartiality needed to plan and preparo the 
post-war settlement on a basis of justice, an to prevent a peace 
dictated by either side. 

2. The nations of the Western Hemisphere, although not the most 
ideal combination, nevertheless, could between them be trusted to 
maintain the balance between the two belligerent sides. 

3. The natural resources and productive capacity of this hemisphere 
are as necessary to the rebuliding of the post-war world as to the 
conduct of the war, so that any united constructive move undertaken 
by the nations of this hemisphere will command the attention and 
respect of all the people of the world. 

4. It offers the last and only basis for a just peace established not 
by military victory but by impartial, neutral action which is the basis 
of justice in all civilized countries. 

a place of the lend-lease bill we suggest the following specific means 
of organizing the nonbelligerent nations to lay the foundation for a 
just peace: 

1. Creation of a Joint Congressional Peace Commission, which shall 
immediately communicate by radio, telephone, and cable with the 
legislative bodies of all nations not yet at war, requesting a statement 
of their willingness to cooperate to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
under joint nonbelligerent supervision, at the same time offering and 
pledging the extension of the system of federation into a world union 
of nations as a practical means of readjusting the status of nations 
under recent or long-standing foreign domination and of permitting 
mankind to promote peace and to raise standards of living everywhere 
without constant fear of war and organized destruction. 

2. As soon as threo to five other nonbelligerent nations have signi- 
fied their willingness to cooperate, the Joint Congressional Peace Com- 
mission, in the name also of the other nations who have joined in this 

eace action, shall urge by radio, telephone, and cable the legislative 
Fodics of all belligerent nations to agree to a cessation of hostilities on 
all fields of battle, without permanent recognition of military conquest, 
but with the pledge that territorial, economic, and social problems 
leading to war will be solved by the calling of a world constitutional 
convention which shall draw up the Constitution of a United States 
of the World to which all nations will be invited. 

3. This Peace Commission should proceed to bring as many more 
nonbelligerent nations as possible into this plan of joint teachin. 
and at the same time shall reiterate its offer to the belligerents, using 
short-wave beam radio transmission, and every possible “grapevine” 
method for giving the offer circulation directly to the people in spite 
of the censorships of the belligerent nations. 

4, Concurrently, the Congressional Peace Commission shall work 
out, with the aid and counsel of experts, the details of the following 
international activities which will require immediate operation upon 
a cessation of hostilities: 

(a) The establishment of temporary demarcation lines between 
belligerents. 

(6) The orderly and scientific planning of the relicf of starving 
populations, 
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(c) The demobilization of millions of soldiers—shifting them into 
reconstruction work, 

(4) The reopening of channels of international communication, 
trade, and distribution. 

(ce) The calling and preparation of a world convention which will 
set up the framework under which these and correlated world-wide 
tasks can be carried out effectively. 

Gentlemen of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
adoption of a program so constructive and dynamic would be worthy 
of the humanity, sympathy, and intelligence of the American people. 
Its adoption would undermine in all belligerent countries the demand 
now enforced from the top down for reckless, uncompromising victory. 
It would demonstrate to the world that the American people are 
using the priceless privilege of their nonparticipation in the war for 
leadership toward the security of all humanity, themselves included. 

For our own country a program of waging peace could unify all our 
naturalized citizens, regardless of origin. Instead of allowing the 
vagaries of the war to arouse a humanly inevitable sympathy in 
national groups here for their cousins across the seas, a positive pro- 
gram of peace action would set all our people to telling their cousins 
to come to their senses and learn to live together in peace as we do 
here. In this way the feelings of naturalized citizens could all be 
brought to a focus on peace, democracy, and Americanism. 

Hundreds of thousands of veterans and their families saw that war 
was not effective in saving democracy and are hoping against hope 
that some influential group will point out another way, as well as 
warning against the old way. 

True, this program has never been tried, but who can doubt that 
the times call for blazing new trails? Each of the other courses here 

roposed has been tried again and again and failed of the objectives 
it tried to attain. During the last 25 years the nations have tried 
to be realistic and opportunistic. Bluffing has been dominant in 
international relations. It has brought us once more to a catastrophic 
stage in the affairs of nations. 

We beg you not to commit the United States to the hopeless scrim- 
mage of bhatt and power politics. A positive program of peace can 
awaken the people to the fact that the United States is strong enough 
and intelligent enough to chart her own course, regardless of Huropean 
policy, and in the light of constructive world statesmanship. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions of the witness? 

There are no questions, Mr. Lloyd. Thank you. 

Mr. Luoyp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nrg. Mr. Chairman, who wants the witness Mr. Reynolds 
to testify? 

Senator Puprrr. I suggested that either side offer him. 

The CHarrmMan. He has been invited by the committee to appear, 
and it was thought he might be able to offer his testimony this after- 
noon, 

Senator Nye. It is not the understanding that he is being heard 
in the time of the opposition? 

Senator ConnaLiy. He will be, by your permission. 

Senator Cuarx of Missouri. I should like to say this: That if 
Mr. Reynolds appears, he will be examined at length. ‘The committee 
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can do what it pleases about it. T have no objection to Mr. Reynolds’ 
appearing—as a matter of fact, I think it might be very beneficial 
to our side for him to appear—-but | wish to reserve any rights we 
have to the extent of saving that if he appears he may be examined 
at length. 

Senator ConnaLiy. As T understand, the minority does not object 
to his testifying. 

Senator Chark of Missouri. I do not care whether he testifies or 
not, but 1 certainly do not wish any understanding that Senator 
Pepper was trving to make here a moment ago, as to the length of 
cross-examination, because | think if this man appears—he is a pro- 
fessional propagandist~-he ought to be examined to the full extent 
that any member of the committea wishes to examine him, and I 
intend to exercise that right. 

Senator Pepper. That will be up to the opposition. 

The CuatrmMan. If we have no other witness, we shall call Mr, 
Reynolds, if he is available. 


STATEMENT OF QUENTIN REYNOLDS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


The Cuarnman. Will you give your name and address and business 
affiliations and connections to the reporter, please? 

Mr. Rnynoups. Associate editor of Collier’s Weekly. 

The Cuarman, Do you desire to proceed until you have finished 
with your statement. before answering any questions? 

Mr. Reynoups. Whatever vou say. 

The CHammman. That will be agreeable to the committee. 

Mr. Reyxoups. 1 have no long statement to make, but 1] have an 
explanation of my presence here. L received a wire 2 days ago from 
the chairman of this committee, asking me to appear. I was very 
much surprised, becuase I do not know any member of this committee 
and never had met one until vesterday. 

I have been back from London about 3 weeks. I am just here for 
a short holiday and then shall return to resume my job as a reporter 
for Collier’s Weekly. I make my living as a reporter, and I have 
always made my living as a reporter. That is why 1 was puzzled 
and bewildered’ when T received an invitation to appear before this 
committee, 

Ihave been reading the testimony of witnesses before this committee 
and testimony of witnesses before the House committee. 1 seemed 
to me that everyone who testified was cither a protagonist of this bill 
or was emphatically against it. In short, every man who appeared 
had a very definite, very emphatic opinion, 

Working reporters, such as myself, can’t indulge in the luxury of 
opinions. It is not our job. 

T cannot qualify as an expert on this bill. J have read it. J under- 
stand it. 

T have been in France and England for the past 10 months. T have 
seen the war as a reporter sees it. 1 got out of Paris a few hours be- 
fore the Germans got into Paris, and 1 got out of Bordeaux on the 
last possible ship. 

Sinee then L have been in England. T have flown with the R. A. F. 
I bave spent a lot of time with the men of the R.A. F. Ihave lived 
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with the troops, and know something of the defenses which Hngland 
has in case of invasion. 

I have lived in London ever since September 7. I know a good 
deal about my neighbors in London. | have spent nights with the 
air wardens and with the firemen. 1] have spent nights driving in 
ambulances during the bombings. 1] have been in hospitals where 
they kept on operating even while bombs were falling, and even while 
the hospital was on fire. 1 visited Coventry and Southampton and 
Dover and Portsmouth after they had been bombed. 

I spent a whole week inspecting and flying in the American air- 
planes which we have sent to Great Britain. I know as much about 
them as it is possible for a layman to know. I talked to the test 
pilots who flew them. J have seen them in combat. 

I have met all ot the Cabinet ministers. [ have interviewed every 
one of them on the record and talked to them off the record. I 
would be glad to pass on to you things that these ministers said to 
ne if there is any point to their statements in connection with this 
ill. 

There are about 60 of us American correspondents in London. 
Ninety-nine percent of us, I think, feel and think alike. If hearsay 
evidence is admissible here, I’ be glad to give you their views. They 
ae as | do—that to date we have given England all support short of 
ielp. 

Since coming back I have been startled by the misconceptions people 
have about England’s attitude toward America. I have been be- 
wildered by the feeling of defeatism which seems to be prevalent, 
especially in Washington. People seem to think that England is on 
the brink of annihilation. The facts as I know them do not bear this 
out. People here think that there is no possibility of our being in- 
vaded by Germany. The facts as I know them do not bear that out, 
either. People seem to think England wants our men to go over 
there and fight. 

{ had lunch with Ernest Bevin the day before I left England. 1 
asked him: “Suppose America were to give you a blank check and you 
could fill it in as you wished. Would you fill it in with ‘one million 
men’ ?”” 

Bevin laughed and said, “What would we do with them?” 

I know what England’s needs are, just as every reporter in London 
knows. I know it not only from personal observation; from intimate 
talks with men like Bevin and Lord Beaverbrook and Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, and 
Herbert Morrison, Minister of Home Security. I know these men. 

I know about the morale of the people of England. I know that it 
is higher today than it has ever been. T have been with the people of 
the Hast End when they were bombed. I[ have been with the King 
when bombs were falling close to him. The reaction was the same. 

T know that the people of England are waiting for the invasion 
they feel is coming. T know that they await the outcome of that 
invasion with every confidence---confidence that is well justified. 1 
know that Kngland cannot and will not lose this war, This is not 
an opinion. It isa conviction based on fact, | know that they need 
our help to insure a décisive victory, and 1 know that we can help 
them to this final victory without ever sending one man across the 
ocean, 
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I have great admiration for my neighbors in London. Every 
reporter must have an admiration for the kind of courage they are 
showing. However, we are all objective reporters. We would not 
hold our jobs long if we were not. We deal, as I said before, with 
facts, not opinions. 

I would like to add that although I have a great admiration for 
England, I have only two loyalties, only two responsibilities. The 
major one is to my country. The minor one is to the organization 
for which I work. 

I’ll be happy to answer any questions that come within the scope 
of a reporter, but T hope you will allow me to confine myself to factual 
answers. I can only repeat that e reporter who deals in opinions 
can’t be much of a reporter. Tt is a luxury that is denied us. 

The Cuatrman. Have you any questions, Senator Harrison? 

Senator Harrison. [ have no, questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson of California. I pass mine to Senator Nye. 

The Cyairman. Senator Thomas? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. No questions. 

The Cnainman. Senator Nye? 

Senator Nye. You have had unusual contacts in Europe, on the 
Continent as well as in England, have you not? 

Mr, Reyno.ups. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nye. In those contacts did you encounter anywhere any 
fecling that any American had given them reason to believe that{we 
might respond in a larger way than we have responded? 

Mr. Reynonps. Of course, you are referring, Senator, to Ambas- 
sador Bullitt, aren’t you? 

Senator Nyx. Well, Bullitt or anyone else. 

Mr. Rreynoups. No; I can’t, Senator. I can’t say that I havo, 
ever—— 

Senator Nys, You encountered no instance where you were given 
to believe that anyone in France or in England had been caused to feel 
that we could be expected to respond in a larger way than we have? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Certainly not in England; and in France I was at 
the front nearly all the time and never met the kind of people who had 

the opportunity to talk about such things. 

‘ Senator Nyx. You have written a book recently, have you not? 

Mr. Rernoups. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nrr. What is its title? 

Mr. Rrynoups. It is called “The Wounded Don’t Cry.” 

Senator Nrs. At page 82 of that book I find this language: 

We didn’t have long to wait. The next day Petain made his incredible speech 
of capitulation which sickened us all. He called upon the army to stop fighting. 
We knew that Winston Churchill had come to Bordeaux and promised Petain a 
division a day if he’d hold out a bit longer. We knew that Bullitt had talked to 
Petain and had told him that America would help in every way. 

Now, what was the meaning of that? 

Mr, Reynoups. I said no one had talked to me. That, I think, 
was your question, Senator—-anyone had said to me. This was gossip 
in diplomatic circles which appeared to be pretty well founded. 

Senator Nys. So, on the basis of this gossip, you wrote in this book, 
“Wo knew that Bullitt had talked to Petain’’? 

Mr. Reynoups. At that time that was our conviction; yes, 
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Senator Nye. That was only gossip, then? 

Mr. Reynouips. Gossip from diplomatic circles which had always 
been true before—sources we had in the embassies, sources we had in 
the French Government. 

Senator Nyx. You have reason to believe this was not true? 

Mr. Ruynoups. I have reason to believe it was true. 

Senator Nye. That it was true? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nyx. Again, at page 77 of your book, you speak of Downs 
and Knickerbocker, I take it they were fellow correspondents? 

Mr. Reynoups. Both very eminent. 

Senator Nye (reading): 

Downs, Knickerbocker, and I held a council of war. We decided to evacuate 
Tours—but immediately. By now we knew enough about the blitzkrieg tactics 
of the Germans to make plausible the rumor that kept leaping from pub to pub, 
that they were on the way to Tours. If we were caught in Tours it wouldn’t have 
been good for any of us. Knick and I were on their blacklist. Downs had been 
accredited to the French Army. Even if they didn’t kick us around they would 
make us immobile. They certainly wouldn’t let us file stories. And then there 


was the fairly well substantiated rumor to the effect that Bill Bullitt had told 
friends that America would be in the war within 8 days. 


I wish, Mr. Reynolds, that you would offer for the information of 
the committee, in a larger way, the rumor, story, or reason that was 
behind this construction of Bill Bullitt's telling friends that America 
would be in the war within 8 days. 

Mr. Reynoups. Well, I made it plain in the book it was a rumor. 

Senator Nyx. You have called it that here. 

Mr. Rreynoups. Yes. Now, in Tours and Bordeaux people were 
just getting in from Paris, and we mot several Americans, bankers, 
men who had planned to stay, whom we knew had planned to stay, 
and they all told us, when we asked them why they had run out, that 
the report was rife in Paris that America was going to come in very 
soon. 

This, you will recall, was a week or two after the President’s stab- 
in-the-back speech, and these Americans said, ‘‘We are sure the 
report comes from the embassy.” 

From whom there? It could not be Petain. We never sent it 
as a factual story. It was a rumor which we heard on all sides, 

Senator Nyx. Have you finished? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nys. You have spoken of these rumors that were per- 
sistent that Bullitt had given assurance to the French that America 
would be in there. Was there more of that sort of rumor? Was it 
pretty persistent? 

Mr, Rrynoups. It was persistent in Tours in those 48 rather mad 
hours, when people were running in hysterically and saying “We 
havo got to get out. We hear’—we hear—‘ America is coming in,” 

We could never pin it down, and Bullitt was not there to ask. 

Senator Nye. You have testified, if I did not misunderstand you, 
that you believed that there was substance to these rumors. 

Mr. Reynoups. I have testified to that, sir? 

Senator Nyr. I thought you did. 

Mr. Reynoups. I don’t know yet. I just don’t know. I say we 
could never prove it. That is why I said in the book it was a rumor. 
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Senator Nye. But when I] called to your attention this declaration 
of yours, “We knew that Bullitt had talked to Petain and had told 
him that America would help in every way,’ you said that you had 
reason to believe that there was foundation for that rumor. 

Mi. Reynoips. Yes. America would help in every way; yes. 

Senator Nye. What was vour reason for believing that? 

Mr. ReyNnoips. Well, vou sec, that is a little different than Americ: 
coming in within S days. We knew that Bullitt, and all official Ameri- 
cans we had anything to do with there, were all anxious to help France; 
and after the President’s speech, whieh you will recall was very .trong, 
why, we felt that America was on the verge of doing something active 
to help France. 

In that line there T do not say, ‘We believed América was coming 
in within 8 days.” 

We believed America would do something about the orders she had 
already accepted, perhaps, and get those airplanes there-—the 
Curtiss- 36 and the others which had already been ordered. That was 
the sort of thing we had in mind. 

Senator Nye. But you did not have in mind that Mr. Bullitt was 
causing them to believe that we might be in in even a larger way 
than that? 

Mr. Reynoups. Just didn’t know, Senator. None of us knew. 
Tsay, we never sent that in our stories, even. 

Senator Nys. There is still a doubt in your mind? 

Myr. Ruynowups. Still is now. 

Senator Nye. To oecasion that doubt there must have been, and 
continued to be, reason to believe that Mr. Bullitt was rather free 
with his promises and his assurances over there? 

Mr. Reynoups. | would not say that “over there,” but he was very 
sincere in his friendship to the French. That we knew, and then 
when all these other rumors came, one on top of another, on the basis 
of his well-known and sincere friendship for the French, we put some 
eredence in them—-not enough to send a story to our magazines or 
newspapers. 

Senator Nye. Did you ever encounter personally Mr. Bullitt? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes. L met him about twice in Paris, but that is 
all. Twas at the front all the time in France. 

Senator Nyg. Was this while France was successfully resisting? 

Mr. Reynoups, It was about May 12, Senator. We thought they 
were successfully resisting then. 

Senator Ny, In your conversations with Mr. Bullitt, did he give 
you any reason to believe he was hoping that the United States might 
come in in a Jarger way than it was already in? 

Mr. Reynotps. Not at all. T saw him to get accredited to the 
French Army. It is a difficult and long process, and you have to have 
the ambassador vouch for you. That is how [I met him—only 
twice--never interviewed him; never talked with him more than 
10 minutes, 

Senator Nyx. Mr. Reynolds, do you have any reason to doubt. the 
reliability and the courage of American newspapers? 

Mr. Rrynoups. Quite the reverse, I have worked on them all my 
life, Senator, 
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Senator Nye. What was the meaning of this, found in your book, 
“The Wounded Don’t Cry,” at page 125: 

The Englishinan is also foolish in this respect: He thinks that his personal 
likerty is the most important thing in the world. In New York if a cop orders us 
griflly te move on, sheeplike we obey him. Here the Englishmen will want to 
knew why. If the cop has q good reason, well and good, This is refleeted in the 
Erglish newspapers which now, T guess, are the only eomparatively free news- 
papers in the world. Of course we never have had freedom of the press in America 
so we don’t know much about it. Always our newspapers have been dominated 
by advertisers? 

Mr. Reynotps. What is the question, sir? 

Senator Nyt. Are newspapers dominated by advertisers? 

Mr. Rrynonps. 1 think so, in the main. [ think every working 
newspsaperman in the country would agree with me. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Is Collier’s Magazine dominated by 
advertisers? 

Mar. Reynoups. I find not, Senator, strangely enough. You sce, 
John Ilynn and | are on opposite sides of the fence, and we are both 
associate editors of Collier's. 

The CHaimmMan. Senator Thomas? 

Senator THoomas of Utah. No questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Pepper? 

Senator Pepper, No questions. 

The CnatrMan. Senator Guffey? 

Senator Gurrrey. No questions. 

The Cuamman, Senator Clark? 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Mr. Reynolds, you state in your state- 
ment that you do not wish to be examined about questions of opinion. 
Let me ask you whether there is a single thing in your statement 
except statements of opinion. 

Mr. Reynoups. In the statement I made here? 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. Reynoups. | find it all factual, Senator. JT am just trying to 
say that T have been in England and I do know something about 
actual conditions there; and if such evidence is of any value, | will be 
very glad to give it. That is all factual. That ] know about. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Is not your whole statement in itself a 
statement of opinion, and have you not made in your appearances at 
various lectures and in your theatrical appearances statements of 
opinions? 

Mr. Ruynowups, No, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Outside of your film, of which J under- 
stand you are the executive? 

Mr. Rrynoups. Yes, sir; which is factual. 

Senator Crark of Missouri, Every sentence in this statement that 
you have given to the committee is a statement of opinion rather than 
factual, is it not? 

Mr. Rreynoups, Well, Senator, if you will forgive me, I don’t see 
how you can judge a written article in one sentence. Tam giving an 
impression that uy job is being a factual reporter. 

Senator Crpark of Missouri, But you say you do not wish to 
testify or to be examined as to opinions, and yet your whole state- 
ment is a statement of opinion. 
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Mr. Reynoups. I did not say I did not wish to testify to my opin- 
ion. i said my opinion is not worth anything. I am a factual 
reporter. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Now, Mr. Reynolds, you said you did 
not have any idea who asked to have you appear before this com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Reynoups. None at all. Still have not. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. You did put in all day yesterday in 
consultation with Senator Pepper, did you not? 

Mr, Reynoups. Consultation? 

Senator CLAark of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ReyNnoups. J came to meet him. I met him in here when I 
came into the room. It was the first time I had met Senator Pepper, 
The wire I got was from Senator George. 

Senator Cuarx of Missouri. I am willing to believe you did not 
meet Senator Pepper until yesterday, but you did spend all day 
consulting with Senator Pepper? 

Mr. Reynoups. Not at alk 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You arrived this morning at 11 
o’clock and’ saw Senator Pepper? 

Mr, Reynowups. Yes, sir; I went to his oflice to find out what time 
I came in, 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Did Senator Pepper advise you about 
your statement? 

Mr. Reynoutps. Good heavens, no. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. He made a statement in executive 
session that he knew what your statement would be and how long it 
would be, 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes; I told him all that, but the Senator has not 
advised me. I think he will be very willing to say that. 

Senator CLiark of Missouri. I was advised by a very important 
Senator, when I protested against your being transferred on to our 
time, that he did not desire you, but the White House wanted you to 
do that. Is that right? 

Mr. Reynoups. Certainly not. I came here voluntarily, on my 
time, as well as the committee’s. 

Senator Cuank of Missouri. Of course. Every witness who has 
preceded you has done that. Senator Pepper was very insistent that 
you be permitted to testify today. I have kept witnesses here for 
2 or 3 days during the last week. Do you mean to say that you just 
happened to pick up Senator Pepper by accident, or anything of that 
sort? 

Mr. Reynoups. I mean to say exactly that. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. All right. 

Mr. Reynolds, you are an advocate of an absolute declaration of war, 
are vou not? 

Mr, Reynoups. Certainly not. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Did you make a speech down here a 
few days ago at Constitution Hall? 

Mr. Reynonps. Yes. ; 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. In which you said that hate was an 
old American heritage and we ought to exercise it as far as we could? 

Mr. Rrynoups. I certainly did not, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. T have been informed by an extremely 
eredible newspaperman that you said that. 
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Mr. Reynoups. I'll tell you exactly what I did say. 

Senator Cuarx of Missouri. What did you say? 

Mr. Reynoups. As far as I remember, I said that there is no 
defense against fascism except a hatred of fascism. Several coun- 
tries—~Poland, Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Norway—-were 
helpless before fascism because they did not hate it enough. They 
did not hate it as @ preacher hates sin, for instance, so that he will 
really fight to the last drop of blood. 

To beat this Fascist machine, assuming that it is necessary to beat 
it—-and it was certainly necessary for those countries to beat it—you 
have got to hate it a hundred percent, with your soul, body, and mind, 
so that it is the only thing you think of. 

That is the only way England has survived. She had no right to. 
survive this far after Dunkirk, but she hated fascism so and loved her 
liberty so, she drew on resources she did not have, fought with a 
courage that did not exist, and was kept alive by this courage and her 
hatred for fascism. 

That is roughly what I said. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Did you refer to hate as an old Amer- 
ican heritage? 

Mr. Reynoups. I am positive I did not; no, sir. 

Senator CLakk of Missouri, Did you describe the fact that you 
owned a ranch out in New Mexico, in rattlesnake territory? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Did you say that you deprecated and 
deplored and repudiated the term ‘‘defense” because you own a ranch 
out in New Mexico-—-— 

Mr. Reyno.ips. Senator—— 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. Just a minute. Let me ask the ques- 
tion. In rattlesnake territory and that when you wanted to kill 
rattlesnakes you did not take a defensive position. You summoned 
your foreman and whatever hands you could get to run out and kill 
the rattlesnakes? 

Mr. Reynoups. With one very grave mistake, that is exactly what 
I said; and the mistake is, Senator, I do not own aranch. I do not 
even own an automobile. But every summer I go out to a ranch 
where Senator Vandenburg visits nearly every summer 

Senator CLark of Missouri. It does not make any difference who 
goes there. 

Mr. Reynotps. Where I am a guest. Yes; I did talk about the 
word “defense’—what a horrible word it was. 
sor aa Cuark of Missouri. But you repudiated the word “de- 
ense 

Mr, REYNo.tps. Repudiated? 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Deplored it. 

Mr. Reynotps. Deplored it; yes. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Deprecated it. 

Mr. Reyrnoups. Exactly. I can explain why in half a minute. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. In other'words, you are not in favor of 
American defense. You think we ough to go and attack somebody. 
Was that not the purport of your lecture in connection with this 
film of yours that your company put on for you? 

Mr. Reyrnoups. Not quite, Senator. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Allright, I shall be very glad to have 
you explain it. 
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Mr. Reynouos. [ said that wherever I go in America [ hear the 
word ‘defense.’ I said somehow that scems like a pitiful word for 
a great country like ours to be worrying about. “Defense” is the word 
that stuek in the throat of France and chokes her today. “Defense” 
was the word of Czechoslovakia and Belgium and Holland and the 
others. They only thought in terms of defense. And Hitler and his 
army ure so great that you can’t think against them in terms only of 
defense. You have to think of them as rattlesnakes, as we do on the 
ranch, We do not build concrete walls around the ranch house. We 
go out and get the rattlesnake before he comes to us, knowing he is 
coming. 

That is roughly whet T said, sir. 

Senator Crank of Missouri, Are vou for this bill? 

Mar. Reynonips. Lean't think of any reason not to be for it. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Have you read the bill? 

Mr, Reynoups. | did not read it until yesterday. 

Senator Crank of Missouri, Did you read the title of it? 

Mr. Reynonps. “Defense,” ves, 

Senator CLark of Missouri. “Further to promote the defense of the 
United States.’ Now, if vou think that the term ‘defense’ is 
deplorable, why would you be for this bill? 

Me. Revnotps. Well, as the bill virtually says, it is an emergency 
measure, in case we are threatened with danger-—--- 

Senator Crank of Missouri. I do not see where the bill says that, 
beenuse it is without limit as to time. 

Mr. Reynoups. Well, of course, 2 lot of us think the emergeney 
has come, but it's time something was done. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You object to the word “defense’’? 

Mr. Reynonps. J} just don’t like the word, Senator. 

Senator Crank of Missouri, Is that not what you said in Constitu- 
tion Hall? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes; [ don’t like the word. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Then, you do not think the title of 
this bill, “Further to promote the defense of the United States’’——— 

Mr. Reyvnoups. I never read the title. Uhave read the bill. 

Senator CLark of Missouri, You say “defense” is wrong. 

Mr. Reynoups. T just don’t like the word. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. I happen to like the words ‘American 
defense” very much, but if you do not like the words “defending the 
United States,” you certainly must mean that we ought to go and fight 
somebody elso somewhere else; is that true? 

Mr. Reynoups. That is your inference, not mine. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Lo ask you whether that is a fair in- 
ference or not. 

Mr. Reynoups. Not at all. 1 think if a challonge comes we will 
have to accept it. T think day by day Hitler is coming closer to 
making overt acts, which 1 think even you, Senator, will agree are 
overt acts that we will have to meet them with foree. 1 think he has 
alrendy done thousands of little acts against us. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. What overt act has Hitler actually 
committed against us any place, any time, on any: occasion? 

Mr. Reynoups. Don't you think any time one of his agents here gets 
up and makes a speech that that is an overt act against our institutions. 

Senator Char of Missouri. No more so than Lord Lothian and 
Lord Tlalifax insisting on lobbying in Congress. 
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Mr. Reyno.tops. As far as lL know, none of them ever attacked our 
institutions and our way of living, which the bund for one has done. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Who has? 

Mr. Ruynonws. I say, the bund; speakers for the bund. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. The bund is an entirely separate 
matter in this country. That is a domestic matter. It has nothing 
to do with overt acts of a foreign power against us. . 

Mr. Reynoups. If you agree that the bund is purely a domestic 
matter, all right. 

Senator Cuarx of Missouri. I think the bund ought to be taken care 
of and thrown in jail, but that is a domestic matter in this country. 
What overt act has Germany as a nation done against us? 

Mr. Rrynoups. I am sure the records of the F. B. L. will show that 
thousands of paid agents are here, throwing not bombs or shells but 
a weapon far more dangerous—-throwing Hitler’s ideas around to the 
seven, winds for our people to absorb and perhaps unthinkingly 
embrace, all of which I think are much more dangerous weapons and 
harder to combat than the beating we take in London every day. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. We have no protection on earth from 
propaganda being pul out by Great Britain for getting us into war, 
such as you have been putting out, have we? 

Mr. Rrynonips. Do T have to answer foolish questions as well as 
sensible ones, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. You do not have to answer if vou do not want to 
answer if, 

Senator CLArK of Missouri. Mr. Reynolds, vou have been appearing 
professionally? 

Mr. Revnoips. Two weeks. 

scnator Crank of Missouri. For profit, on behalf of your theater? 

Mia. Reysorps. Not at all; as a reporter. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Where have you been appearing? 

Mr. Reynoups. Strand Theater, 2 weeks. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. At the Strand Theater? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Working for a vaudeville show? 

Mr. Reynoups. Not at all. 

Senator CLArK of Missouri. Do you have any information as to 
whether Mr, Willkie has any contracts, when he comes back to appear 
at the Strand Theater? 

Mr. Reynoups. | think Mr. Willkie is coming back to work. I 
had a short holiday, and then Iam going back to work, to London, and 
they offered me this—-— 

Senator CLuark of Missouri. You have been appearing at a theater 
for profit? 

Mr. Rwynonps. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ciuark of Missouri, On behalf of setting forth your expres- 
sions here? 

Myr. Reynoups, Not at all; on behalf of nothing. They asked me 
asareporter [I gave a 10-minute talk, told two stories of experiences 
Thad, which were, U think you would agree, very innocuous-—not a 
word of what you would call propaganda in them, 1 am sure you 
would agree with that. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. T am frank to say that 1 have not 
heard your testimony at the Strand Theater, I have heard a good 
many reports about your speech at Constitution Hall and the speech 
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of your sponsor, the head of your magazine, which was certainly as 
great a propaganda as ever took place in the city of Washington, 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes; he and I are terrific propagandists for America 
Senator—nothing else. 

Senator CLArk of Missouri. Who sponsored that Constitution Hall 
meeting, Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. Rreynotps. Collier’s Weekly. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. And the head of your organization 
himself made a speech? 

Mr. Reynonps. That is right. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. In which he referred to some testi- 
mony which had been given that day by Colonel Lindbergh, saying 
the man said that-—1 should not say “the man said that’’; something 
said that—~which was not true? 

Mr. Reynoups. Frankly, I was so worried about the spcech I was to 
make that I did not listen to him. 

Senator CuarK of Missouri. You remember the rattlesnake story 
you told, in substance? 

Mr. Rrynoups. Oh, yes. 

Senator Crarx of Missouri. You remember using the phrase that 
hate was an American heritage? 

Mr, Reynoups. No; I never used that. 

Senator Ciarx of Missouri. I have been advised of that by very 
reputable witnesses—I was not there; I was invited, but I would not 
go—and they said that you used precisely that phrase. 

Now, Mr. Reynolds, in this New Yorker-—— 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes; I have read it. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. I am going to read it myself. 

Mr. Reynoups. Oh, do. 

Senator Crank of Missouri (reading): 

When Quentin Reynolds popped up, unwounded and in person, as part of the 
stage show at the Strand, we began to wonder whether any war correspondent of 
an carlier day had leaped direct from the rubble to the variety footlights. It's 
old hat, we know, for gossip columnists, explorers, aviatrices, and lovely mur- 
deresses to choose the velvet drapes and baby spots of the vaudeville stage rather 
than the Tonie columns and glasses of water of the lecture platform, but we can’t 
recall that Richard Harding Davis, even in his most expansive moments, ever 
joined the soft-shoe dancers at Hammerstein’s or that Mary Roberts Rinchart 
ever took next-to-closing (just before the men with the Indian clubs) at the 
Palace. Perhaps, however, it’s not such a bad idea; perhaps every noncombatant, 
returning from the wars, should be piven his little moment, his loud ta-daa. 

Next Week; Ralph Ingersoll in “Pertinent Patter.” Coming Soon: Wendell 
Willkie (the act beautiful) in “How I Spent My Vacation,” 

You do not know whether Mr. Ingersoll or Mr. Willkie are going to 
succeed you at the Strand, do you, Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr, Rerynonps. I really do not know, I think Ray Noble is on 
next week, 

Sonator Crank of Missouri. What is that? 

Mr. Reynorps, I think Ray Noble and his band are on next week, 
but Iam not sure. They should be ablo to make a place for cither 
Ralph or Mr. Willkie. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You are doing a vaudeville act and 
you have written a book, and was Senator Pepper’s insistence for 
your appearance today more or less a build-up of your other activities? 
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Mr. Reynoups. I only have one job; that is being a reporter for 
Collier’s —-—— 

es Cuark of Missouri. You have a job appearing at the 
Strand-—— 

Mr. Reynotps. May I finish? JI have had a month’s vacation. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. Might you not take another if properly 
approached? 

Mr. Reynotps. I have been approached to make more money in 
2 or 3 weeks than I have made as Jong as I Jived. I have turned it 
all down, because I have had 2 weeks. 

Senator Ciarkx of Missouri. If you took the Strand: offer, why 
didn’t you take the rest of them? 

Mr. Reynoips. Because 2 weeks was enough. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. You have published a book entitled 
“The Wounded Don’t Cry’? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, Senator. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. You were not wounded, were you? 

Mr. Rrynouips. No; I was not wounded. I broke a couple of ribs. 
You don’t call that being wounded, do you? 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. How did you do that? Fall out of a 
car or something? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Senator, I am not here to testify about my ribs. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. I am glad to have you do so, You do 
not have to if you do not want to, but you appeared here and were 
forced by Senator Pepper on our time, and I am not going to press 
you about anything you do not want to testify about. Were you 
wounded in that way when you broke your ribs? If you do not want 
to testify to that, you do not have to. 

Mr. Reynoups. I do not want to bore the other Senators with 
personal stories of what happened to me in London. I don’t see 
what that has to do with the bill. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. I don’t see what most of your testi- 
mony has to do with the bill. 

Mr. Rrynoups. I don’t, either. You are interested so in opinions, 
not in facts. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. We are agreed that nobody knows why 
you came down here? 

Mr. Reynoups. I certainly don’t. I thought you wanted to learn 
some facts about England, but apparently not. That’s all I know. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri, We are, then, agreed on the proposi- 
tion that nobody knows why you came down here? 

Mr. Reynoups. I have no idea, 

Senator Ciark of Missouri, Neither do I, 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions by the Senators? 

You are excused, Mr. Reynolds. 

The committee will stand recessed until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 5:10 p. m., an adjournment was taken until Mon- 
day, February 10, 1941, at 10 a. m.) 
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; Unrrep SrTares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForBIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournnent, at 10 a. m.,, in the 
equcus room, Senate Office Building, Hon. Walter I°. George presiding. 

Present: Senators George (chairman), Harrison, Connally, Thomas 
of Utah, Van Nuys, Murray, Pepper, Green, Barkley, Reynolds, Guffey, 
Gillette, Clark of Missouri, Glass, Byrnes, Johnson of California, 
Capper, Vandenberg, White, Shipstead, and Nye. 

The Cnamaan. It will be noted that Senator Wagner and Senator 
La Follette are ill and unable to appear this morning. Senator Bark- 
ley will probably be late, and some of the other Senators are late but 
will report during the morning hour, 

The American Youth Congress has submitted a brief one page in 
length on the pending bill, in opposition to it. Tf there is no objection, 
this brief will be entered in the record at. the request of the congress, 
the young people who were assembled in Washington last week, ‘The 
signatures and organizations represented are indicated on the back of 
the brief, 

(‘The brief referred to is as follows :) 

To the Senate of the United States: 

The decision that Congress will reach with regard to the lease-lend bill may 
change the whole course of our lives. What Congress does with this bill may 
decide whether the young people of America will have an opportunity to lead 
creative, fntelligent, useful lives, or whether they will be forced to dle in 


Burepe’s slaughter. It may decide whether or not we, the young people, shall 
live in a democracy or under vu dictatorship. 

It is a sorry fact that both the Senate and the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs refused to listen to the testimony of young people who will give their 
blood if this country goes to war. It is a sad commentary on democratic 
procedure and a foretaste of the complete dental of all democratic rights pre. 
meditated under this bill, that these committees would not hear the young people 
who are opposed to the bIH, particularly because it is we who will be most 
affected if this bill becomes law. This procedure foreshadows the black-out of 
demoeratic rights which would follow the passage of the bill. 

the eabinet of the American Youth Congress has expressed Itself as being 
firmly opposed to the passage of this bill, 

In a resolution passed at its meeting on January 18, the eabinet said: 

“This bill, if enacted, would cireuinvent the legal gunranties established 
against wir lonns and credits: it would put us deeper into the war, Hf is a more 
deadly and certain path to ‘plowing under every fourth American boy’ than the 
Morgan war loans of 1917. It means full participation Ino the wir with 
American-owned armaments, ships, dollars, and American men, 

“This bil, if enneted, would give dictatorial powers to the President to sup- 
press all peace sentiments as ‘unpatriotic’ and ‘dastardly’ Under its terms the 
President may ‘promulgate such rales and reguhitions as may be necessary and 
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proper to carry out any provisions of this act... He may thus destroy the Wagner 
Act, the Wage-Hour law, the right to strike, and all social and labor legislation 
under the pretext that they impede national defense.” 

‘he United States has already pussed from the stage of neutrality to that of 
an active war alliance with Great Britain. This bill will drag us all the way 
into the war. It would abrogate the Johnson Act, set no limit to the extent 
of our participation in the war, make possible the convoying of ships with the 
inevitable “incidents.” In fact, it would put the United States in the position 
of waging an active war with ships and men—although, as is the fashion of the 
times, an undeclared one, 

We in the American Youth Congress believe that peace is the best defense 
of American democracy. We hold no brief for Hitler-decorated Americans 
who would Hke to see another Munich in Europe at the expense of free peoples. 
We yield to no group in our determined opposition to any and every aspect of 
Hitlerism. ‘hat is exactly why we oppose this bill which, under the gulse of 
defeating Hitler, institutes a dictatorship In our own country. Nor can we 
see how the United States would be contributing to the establishment of a demo- 
cratic Europe by invading it with an expeditionary force and imposing upon the 
suffering people of Europe another Versailles and, inevitably, another Hitler, . 

Yet this is just what the lease-lend bill proposes to do. Its avowed aim is to 
defend democracy. Yet it gives to the President of the United States powers 
that any Fascist dictator might well envy. It would substitute government by 
decree for representative government. It would transform Congress into a 
useless decoration. 

Me American Youth Congress, therefore, opposes this bill as an act of war 
and as & measure for the establishment of a military dictatorship in the United 
States. 

Don't lease or lend our lives, Defeat this bill. 


Southern Youth Delegation, representing League of Young Southerners 
and American Youth Congress. 

Signed: Gerald KE. Harris, Jr., Farmers Unton, Green Pond, Ala. ; 
D. Brown Jackson, United Textile Workers of America, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.; Ethel 1, Goodman, Southern Negro Youth Congress, 
624 Masonic Temple Bldg,, Birmingham, Ala.; Robert H. Moore, 
Executive Secretary, Jefferson County Federation Southern Negro 
Youth Congress, 624 Masonic Temple, Birmingham, Ala. (S. W. 
O. C.~-G, I, O.) 3 Junius Irving Seales, Textile Workers’ Unton of 
Amertea, League of Young Southerners, High Point, N. Q 

Senator Jounson of California, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
make inquiry if Kathleen Norris is in the audience. 

Tho Cuamman, If the following witnesses are present, they will 
please indicate their presence by merely answering as Senator John- 
son calls their names. 

Senator Jounson of California, Kathleen Norris. (No response.) 

Joseph Curran, (Present.) 

Judge Matthews. (Present.) 

Ralph Thompson. He took a plane yesterday, and he will arrive 
here during the day, I think. ; 

Mrs. Katharine Curtis. (No response.) 


STATEMENT OF MERWIN K. HART, OF NEW YORK CITY 


The Cuainman, Mr, Hart, you have been invited to appear before 
the committee today on Senate bill 275, and before you proceed with 
your formal statement, will you please give for the record your 
address, your business connection, and a statement of the organizations 
for which you appear, if any. . 

My, Harr, Senator, my name is Merwin K, Hart; my address is 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York. TI am connected with a few business 
organizations, Tam a lawyer by training, and am a member of a 
law firm, though I have not actively practiced for some years, 
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appear here individually, and not representing any group or organ- 
ization. 

The Cuamman. If you prefer, you may proceed with your formal 
statement, submitting thereafter to such questions as the committee 
may wish to ask. ; _ . 

Mr. Harr. I thank you, Senator. I appear in opposition to this 
bill as a private citizen and not representing any group or ec eace 
tion, I believe wholly in the form of government prescribed by the 
United States Constitution, and am wholly opposed to fascism, nazi- 
ism, and communism. I greatly desire to see Britain win this war, 
but I believe it is of the most vital importance to the people of the 
United States and to its people to build up its home defense. I be- 
lieve we should stay out of the war ourselves. I do not think the 
United States should get in under any circumstances, but should, 
of course, defend herself if attacked; and I think we should abstain 
from actions that invite attack. 

I oppose this lease-lend bill because I believe it would probably 
lead us into the war. I do not think that the amendments adopted 
by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs greatly reduce the threat 
of war contained in the bill. 

I am convinced that our entry into the war would Jead to our 
impoverishment at home, to a vastly reduced standard of living here 
in the United States, to the destruction of the republic, and to the 
setting up here eventually of either a Fascist or a Communist gov- 
ernment. 

I strongly believed in 1914 to 1917 that the United States should 
enter the World War, I bitterly criticized President Wilson for 
keeping us out, and when we entered the war, volunteered and spent 
13 months in the A. E. F, 

Following the war, in common with many others, I came in the course 
of a few years to feel that we had been brought into the war, partly 
at least, under the influence of propaganda, some of which was untrue; 
and that the idea of our entering the war “to make the world safe for 
democracy” was completely discredited, because after the war democ- 
racy was not more secure but, as everybody knows, far less so than 
before. The war brought communism in Russia, fascism in Italy, and 
nazi-ism in Germany. he war and its peace contained the seeds of 
the new war. 

At the time the present war broke, in early September 1989, few 
Americans felt there was the slightest danger that this country would 
become involved. But I have gained the impression that since then 
the United States have been subjected to a campaign of propaganda 
unequalled perhaps in her history. This campaign has made itself 
folt. in almost every phase of our lives. We have seen it in the movies, 
in the theater, in the newsreels. We have both heard it and felt it on 
the radio. We have seen it in newspapers, both in the actual text and 
between the lines. Under the influence of this propaganda the Ameri- 
can people have, in the vernacular, been sold a bill of goods. They 
have been sold the idea that the frontiers of the United States are in 
Britain, in China, and in Greece—were formerly in France. They 
have been made to believe that this country could not possibly survive 
pout the existence of the British Navy. I do not believe that to be 

rue, 
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TP look overseas and wonder why, in view of their relative unpre- 
paredness for war, Britain and France were ever persuaded (o choose 
the Gime they did to deelave war on the greatest military power in the 
world--a choice that has already meant temporary, and perhaps per- 
manent ending of the liberties of the french people. Mail then [ look 
about me here in America and see this high-pressured emotional excite- 
ment—-Whose origin perhaps many Americans do not diseern-—which 
unquestionably will sooner or later lead us into war likewise against 
Nazi Germany, unless we awaken to the danger. And under the agree- 
ment between Germany, Taly, and Japan, war against any one of the 
three would, Pundertand, be war against all three. . 

Capt. Sidney Roers. of the British Foreien Office, in his book 
Propaganda in the Nest War, remarked that “Americans are more 
susceptible than most people to mass suggestion * *  * And 
propaganda has certainly acted on that principle. But has foreign 
propaganda so taken over our minds that we are now to be sucked into 
a wie that is not ours, and in addition ave to underwrite not only the 
finnneing but the winning of it? 

1 do not blame Britain for her efforts to influence us in her behalf, 
Te would be a blow to our world if Britain were to fall, although her 
fall would not mean our fall, for T believe that we. as the greatest 
industrial Nation on earth, can certainly organize for our own pro- 
tection. But F think the adequate defense of the United States is even 
more important than the defense of Britain. 

Incidentally, if To may interpolate, in that perfectly magnificent 
speoch of Mr. Winston Churchill yesterday, T noticed something which 
I wish to quote. He said: 

What further form oof assanlt will he make upon onr ishind bomes and 
fortress’? Whieh. det there be no mistake about it, is all that stands hetween 
him and the domination of the world. 

To that T do not agree, important as the maintenance of Britain is. 

{ go back, Mr. Chairman, to the date spring of last year, when 
Germany's ruthless seizure of Belgium and Holland, and eventually 
her subjugation of France. awoke the American people to the fact 
that our defenses were utterly inadequate, So greatly was the 
Congress impressed with their inadequacy that within the space of 
nv few weeks the Congress appropriated no less than $10,000,000,000 
solely for the improvement of that defonse. 

In August last the President notified the Congress that he had 
placed at the disposal of Britain 50 destroyers in exchange for leases 
for air bases in certain sites in the West Indies and other nearby 
Knglish islands or dominions, In common with many other Ameri- 
cerns, PE got the impression that this transfer of 50 destroyers-—atter 
Congress had feverishly appropriated $10,000,000.000, partly at least: 
beenuse we needed more destroyers—had been accomplished through 
a surprising opinion by the Attorney General of the United Strtes, 
and inspite of the fact that, according fo Me. Arthur Krock, in the 
New York ‘Times of August T--- 
high naval authorities fold the Senate Naval Affairs Committee they opposed 
relensing any fighting vessely for 2 years “under any cireumstinces,” 


On November 9, 1940. it became known through the newspapers 


that of the planes produced by American factories 50 percent were 
being awarded to Brittin and 50 percent were going to our own 
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defense. The headline on page 1 in the New York Times of Novem- 
ber & said: 

President allots planes to Britain on a basis of 50-50, Establishes role of 
thumb for delivering new aircraft and war material produced, 

This seemed a pretty substantial concession to British needs, in 
view of the well-known fact that our own defense was so defective. 

i take it that. when Mr. Winston Churchill said yesterday what 
J have just quoted, he had in mind that. low state of our defense, 

But this 50-50 arrangement apparently did not give aw true im- 
pression, for Secretary Stimson, appearing before this committee 
on danuary 80, stated, according to the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 31. that of the 2,800 combat planes produced in_ the 
United States during the entire vear 1940, 85.7 percent were sent 
abroad, presumably to Britain, and 14.3 percent were kept here. 
He stated that at that time. according to the Herald Tribune, the 
Amy had only 630 first-line combat planes of all types, none of 
which fulfilled the standards of modern air fighting in’ Europe. 
And a dispatch from Washington in the New York Herald ‘Tribune 
of January 16 stated that the British were then getting 90° percent 
of all combat planes, including bombers and pursuit ships currently 
produced in the United States; that in November “practically all” 
of this country’s production of fighter planes went abroad, and that 
few of the planes actually delivered to our Army force are to be 
considered modern in armament and defense equipment. This dis- 
patch siated that our Army and Navy combined got only about 
ac0 conrbat. planes during the whole of 1940, 

Both fiiaaies for the presidency in the reeent campaign yee 
all aid to Britain short of war. Both gave the impression they op- 
posed the eutey of the United States into the war. It is a fair 
asuniption that multitudes of citizens placed confidence in this 
fact. believing that whichever candidate were elected, the United 
States would stay out of war, 

But since the eampaign ended the President has been rather silent 
on the subject of short of war. His message to the Congress on 
January 6. most of which was devoted to the subject. of the war, did 
not once contain the phrase “short of war." Soon after this message the 
present bill was introduced. Mr, Wendell Willkie. with some reser- 
vations, immediately endorsed the bill, This drew from Mr, Landon, 
as we well know, the statement that if Mr. Willkie had revealed his 
position before the Republican National Convention at_ Philadelphia 
last June he would net have been nominated for president, and that 
if Mr. Roosevelt had revealed his position before election he would 
not have been reelected, 

The bill before this committee must be read in the light of this 
January 6 message of the President, That is obviously the situation, 
That message showed that in the President's mind it: is America’s 
Mission to go out and enforce certain views, which he has expressed, 
on the whole world. That mission is, apparently, to establish— 
four essential human freedems—everywhere in the world. 

He said, 


This is ne vision of a distant milleniuni Tt is oa definite basis for a kind 
ef world obtainable in our own time and generation, 
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That is evidently the intention. ae 

From my point of view as an average citizen these very words 
hardly create confidence in the President’s program. From_ our 
American standpoint the ideals framed by the President are entirely 
desirable, But few things have been better established in history 
than the slowness with which nations accept and make their own 
the concepts and beliefs and philosophy of other nations. Those na- 
tions, like our own, which have evolved a form of opular govern- 
ment, have made it work. But many of the nations that have copied 
our democracy, or upon whom democracy has been imposed, have 
failed to make it work, Greece is such a country, though it is one 
of the countries we today class as a democracy. Some of the Latin- 
American countries, having copied the American’ form of govern- 
ment originally have later abandoned all pretense to democracy 
and have become dictatorships. Yet the President seemingly expects 
the United States to be able to convert the whole earth to our way 
of thinking “in our own time and generation.” It seems to me 9 
startling expectation. 

A considerable part of the American people favor aid to Britain. 
The so-called Gallup polls make this clear. But it is even more 
clear that an even larger number of American people are opposed 
to the United States entering the war. A Gallup poll, published in 
the newspapers of February 2, finds that 85 percent of the people 
a He our entry. : 

t was clearly apparent from statements emanating from Britain 
when the contents of the lease-lend bill were published that Britons 
themselves were amazed at the extent to which our administration 
was ready to go. I do not believe these 85 percent, if they under- 
stood what this bill means, would approve any such plan. If the 
bill were passed, even as amended, it seems to me the President would 
rightfully consider it a congressional mandate to start a world move- 
ment to enforce his views about democracy, as set forth in his message 
of January 6. I believe the bill before this committee ‘is the first great 
grant of power to that end. 

It is widely believed by many of us that the Nazi program calls for 
the conquest. of the whole world and that if successful it would require 
all nations to conform to the Nazi philosophy. But this bill, in the 
light of the President’s message of January 6, would be as far-reaching 
an attempt to force our philosophy on the peoples of the world as that 
of the Nazis themselves. That. we most certainly do not want. 

I believe this country should speedily put itself in position to defend 
itself against any nation or combination of nations that might attack 
it. That is the purpose of $10,000,000,000 of the seventeen billions 
called for by the recent. Budget message. ‘The defense of our country 
is our first duty. 

But the so-called lease-lend bill has little do to, it seems to me, with 
the defense of the United States or its possessions, If under present 
law 90 percent. of our plane production is being sent to other nations 
no matter how great our need, what might be done if this pendin pill 
hecame law? Might it not lead to the actual stripping of our defense 
inadequate as that defense is said to be? In suggesting that I am, o 
course, not questioning anyone’s motives whatsoever. I am merely 
questioning judgment, 
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This bill is a clear authorization for the giving away or selling, for 
any consideration which the President might find satisfactory, not only 
what new material our manufacturers might turn out but a part or 
even all of our existing Navy, air force, or matériel of any kind. The 
amendment adopted in the House February 9 would seem to approve 
the immediate transfer to Britain of $1,300,000,000 worth of our exist- 
ing air force or Navy; an amount, incidentally, representing the pres- 
ent cost, more or less, of 26 modern battleships. 

This amendment, we are told, is to show that under the bill the plan 

oe not to transfer the whole of our air force and Navy but only 
yart of it. 
I do not want to see any of our air force or Navy transferred to any 
country, not while the conditions are such as to make Mr. Winston 
Churchill utter the remark yesterday which I quoted, Almost any- 
thing might be given away except human life. It could be given to 
any country whose defense at the moment the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States. ‘The terms and conditions of the 
transfer would be those “the President deems satisfactory.” 

In effect, the American people, probably the only solvent nation left 
on earth, are asked to endorse a promissory note without knowing the 
amount or the purpose thereof, nor even the names of all the makers. 
As security for that note will go first the savings of 180,000,000 Ameri- 
ean people as well as the lives of uncounted millions of our, youth. 
And ag further security we would give, in all human probability, our 
sacred liberty. 

Our savings and our lives we would gladly give, if necessary, if by 
so doing we could bring true freedom to all of the rest of the world 
without losing our own freedom. But since, after the World War of 
1914-18, the world emerged far poorer in material affairs and far less 
posessed of liberty, is it not likely we would emerge from the present 
war well-nigh shorn of all our liberties? 

Britain 1s now spending $42,000,000 a day in the war, This 
bill would authorize the President to commit us to the underwriting 
not only of the conduct of the war but of its successful outcome, 
not. only as far as Britain is concerned, but any other nations the 
President might decide to support. Since our population is three 
times that of Britain, it is not unfair to suppose that should we 
enter the war we would spend from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty million dollars a day, This would result in a cost of 
from thirty-six and one-half to ninety-one billion dollars a year. 
Many authorities promise that if we enter the war the war will 

long. Perhaps it will be long in any event. It would take 
less than 4 years of war for the United States at the extreme rate 
ae pete to incur a debt roughly equal to the entire national 
weaith, 

Granting that the pending bill would not authorize the sending 
of American troops to Europe, yet the likelihood is great that the 
enactment of this bill would Jead to .a situation necessitating the 
sending of armies to Europe by the United States. Mr. TL N. 
Brailsford, in a book entitled “From England to America,” pub- 
lished last July, makes clear that the one logical course for the 
war to take from Britain’s standpoint is to reconquer continental 
Europe. He is perfectly clear on this point. The United States 
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in 1917 had to land more than 2,000,000 American soldiers on con- 
tinental soil before the war could be won. Mr, Brailsford implies 
that the gaining of a foothold on the Continent and the reconquering 
of the Continent from the Nazis ought to be aided effectively by 
American troops. 

Can it be doubted, unless there is a sudden collapse of the Axis 
Powers, that several times the 2,000,000 men we sent to Europe in 
1917--18 would be required to reeonquer the Continent? Can you 
picture the difficulty of making the initial landing on the Continent 
m the face of an army of 6,000,000 Germans? Can you picture 
the difficulties of maintaining supphes through a submarine-infested 
ocean 4 

A recent piece of news was that an order hid been placed by 
our War Department for 4,500,000 casualty tags. Do you doubt 
that these would all be needed were we to commit ourselves to the 
reconquering of continental Europe from those who drove the British 
out ina few weeks, subdued Holland in 5 days, Belgium in 2 or 3 
weeks, and France within 6 or 8 weeks after the real drive started? 

wish respectfully to make the following suggestions to the 
conunittee: 

First. Before the Congress acts on this bill, Britain should be 
asked to state her war aims, and the American people should be 
frankly told what they are. Only in the light of a knowledge of 
such aims can this Congress know how far to go. ITs Brailsford 
right—does Britain really dan to reconquer continental Huropet 
If not, what is her war plan? With what accomplishment. will 
she be satisfied to make peace? We ought to know. Would any 
inember of this committee sign a blank check in payment of. or 
even let a contract. for, the construction of a building not knowing 
either its design, its size, its purpose, or even its location ? 

Second, Before acting on this bill the Congress or the Executive 
should tell the country now and from time to time about the state of 
‘the country’s armament. Phe American people are entitled to be told 
in words they can all understand, and they are entitled to be kept in- 
formed, They are entitled to feel that information given them is true, 
and that if the facts change materially they will be notified. The fact 
that 3 months after the country is informed that 50 percent of all planes 
produced are going to the American Army and Navy, the country finds 
that only 15 percent of our fighting planes are going to our forces and 
85 percent abroad is disquieting to say the least. 

Third. or what purpose would such a bill as this be passed? ‘The 
answer given us is to preserve the American way of lite. But Miss 
Dorothy Thompson recently admitted “it is highly probable that Great 
Britain will emerge from the war as some sort of Socialist economy.” 
During recent months I have heard several unconfirmed stories of the 
growth of communism in Britain, The New York Times of January 
13, under a headline “British Leftists Demand Control,” had a column 
article about large Communist gatherings in London the previous day. 
Some 2,200 delegates from all parts of England, Scotland, and Wales 
participated and a resolution was passed that called for “a people's 
peace won by the working people of all countries and based on the 
right of all peoples to determine their own destiny.” Is it quite cortain, 
then, that to go to the defense of Britain is to go to the defense of 
democracy ? 
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In this connection, Lam disturbed by the appointment at this time of 
Mr. John A. Winant as our Ambassador to Britain, and by the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Benjamin V. Cohen is going as his assistant or 
counsel, Britain has sent to us one of her ablest statesmen, and to assist 
him the able, experienced former consul general in New York City. 
We are sending men, who, it seems to be, possess much more limited 
experience. 

Mr. Chairman, even now, after 10 years of depression, we are the 
freest and richest country on earth. We became what we are and we 
accumulated what we have, not because of the presence here in America 
of any such Marxien ideas from hatred-torn Europe as the class 
struggle, but because of their absence, I feel confident that the more 
we have to do with this war the more will our life be poisoned by the 
hatreds of Muvope. And T greatly fear this bill would involve us 
completely in this war, and that the America we know would be over- 
thrown. Perhaps similar fears are partly responsible tor the fact that 
85 percent of the American people are opposed to our entering the war. 

Moreover, Congress, it seems to me, should clearly realize the possi - 
bility that once the United States is in the war an ‘overnight shit of 
government in Britain, due, if to nothing else, to general war weariness. 
could easily take Britain out of the war and leave the United States 
alone at war with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Further, to pass such a bill as this would be an abdication by this 
Congress of its obligation and duty under the Constitution of the 
United States. Iam completely opposed to such abdication. ‘The bill 
gives far too great power to one man. In such a crisis as this the 
judgment of no one man is enough—-not even the President of the 
United States. If the Congress should now yield to the Executive in 
this matter it would probably lose its power to prevent the country 
from being presently swept into the war, 

Mr, Chairman, believe we ought to permit Britain to be SUp- 
plied with a steady stream of munitions, not from our own menger 
Army, Navy, or air force, but from our mills and factories, That 
is an enormous advantage to her, the greatest. we could possibly 
confer, I believe, incidentally, that if a single head were placed 
in charge of defense production, we could enormously speed up the 
supply. T believe we should not commit ourselves (6 Britain, how- 
ever, or fo any other country, beyond a point where we ean stop 
that commitment if at any time in the future our Government. be- 
lieves i( to be in the high interest of the United States to stop it. 

I believe we should under no circumstances permit our naval ves- 
sely to convoy merchantmen. T believe we should not permit our 
merchant vessels to enter the war zones, I believe we should not 
pant the war vessels of other nations (o be repaired in our ports, 

believe that when those 835 percent told the Gallup poll they were 
opposed to our entering the war, they meant we should do none of 
those things that would almost. certainly lead to our involvement 
in the war. They are opposed to America voing to war, whether 
through the back door or the front. 

Britain (ells us she is in desperate condition—that she js fighting 
for her life. That, tragically enough, appears to be the truth, She 
is asking, I ounderstand, for cash or credits——is saying that if that 
aid is not forthcoming in sufticient. volume she will lose the war, 
Ido not know that Mr. Churchill has said as much as this, but 
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according to the newspapers highly responsible Britons have made 
clear their belief that this is the Fick, Certainly, Mr. Morgenthau has 
said so. 

Yet while Britain may not have sufficient cash or securities there 
is one thing of which she has plenty and that is real estate. She 
has, I believe, in the West Indies about 110,000 square miles of 
territory. It is on some of the islands in this area that we have, by 
barter, secured 99-year leases on sites on which we are building, 
or propose to build, air and naval bases. 

i believe the Congress should by appropriate action inform Britain 
of a desire to acquire those possessions, I believe there is a bill 
pending in the House, with which you are doubtless all familiar, 
calling for exactly this. The idea, of course, is not new. We could 
afford, in view of the military importance of these possessions, to 
pay a high price for them—we could pay at the same rate per square 
mile as we paid for the Virgin Islands, which would mean, about 
16 billion dollars, Deducting the world war debt of 6 billions, would 
leave Britain a eredit. in America of 10 billion dolars. That would 
last. her a long time. All the 10 billions should be spent solely for 
munitions or other goods in the United States. When that was ex- 
hausted, if it were, we could decide what to do next. If the war 
should end earlier than some think it will, there would be some 
billions of dollars to be spent by Britain in the United States, a fact 
which would be of great Nelp in easing us out. of the war atmosphere 
info an atmosphere of peace. For the United States to possess these 
islands would be to strengthen and consolidate her own position. 
And it is high time the United States thought about her own position. 

Two distinguished war correspondents, both of whom have been 
in Europe much of the time the past 2 years. has each independently 
and privately expressed to me the fear that. what is likely to happen 
ont of the present. war if it lasts long enough is the thorongh eco- 
nomic and social exhaustion of Europe, following which in’ their 
opinion Russin would quietly move into control, This would cer- 
tuinly seem to be a strong possibility. 

For the United States, from whatever motives, to throw itself 
into this present. conflict would lead in as as brief time as 2 or 3 
years to the utter exhaustion economically and socially of this free 
and rich republic. Then with the highly organized communistic 
network that has been developed in the United States, could not 
Russia as quietly and as effectively take control here? That, I be- 
lieve, is the great. danger that. lurks in ‘the background, 

We Americans should not. have to commit suicide. 

The Ciaran, Senator Connally, have you any questions? 

Senator Connantty, A few, Mr, Hart, you say you are a New 
York lawyer ¢ 

Mr. Harr. T have practiced in New York, Senator, but T have nat 
practiced law anywhere for a long time. Tama silent member in a 
firm of which IT was the head, at Utien. N.Y. 

Senator Connatry, You are now a silent. member of the firm? 

Mr. Harr, Yes, sir; E spend all my time, practically, in connection 
with the New York State Economie Council. 

Senator Connatry. Ts that a State appointed agency? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir; it is entirely unoflicial. 


# 
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Senator ConNnaL.y. Just a voluntary organization ? 

Mr. Harr. A voluntary organization. 

Senator Connatiy. Are you connected with any business concern, 
director or manager ? ; 

Mr. Harr. I am a director in a few organizations, Senator, 

Senator Connatty. Do you mind telling us some of them? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. Iam a director in the Utica Mutual Insurance 
Co., of Utica, N. Y.; in the Allied Fire Insurance Co., of Utica. 
Those are the principal ones. 

Senator Connatiy. You maintain a home in New York City, do 
you not? 

“ Mr. Hart. I maintain a home in New York City and one in the 
country near Utica, at New Hartford. 

Senator Connautiy. Your whole argument is based upon the as- 
sumption that if we pass this bill we are certain to get into the war? 

Mr. Harr. We would be extremely likely to. 

Senator Connauy. I say, your thesis, your whole hypothesis upon 
which you base -your whole argument, is that if this bill is passed 
it means that we are to get into the war. Is not that true? 

Mr. Harr. That is the principal reason; yes. 

Senator Connatiy. If we do not get into the war, your argument 
is out the window, is it not? 

Mr. Harr. But we will never know whether we will get into it or 
not. 

Senator ConnaLiy. You are a lawyer, and you know when a ques- 
tion is asked a witness is supposed to answer that question and not 
ask another one. 

Senator Jonnson of California, That is not quite so. 

Senator Connaty. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Senator Jounson of California. I do not want you to interrupt the 
witness, He is certainly answering the questions, and for you to in- 
struct him that his duty is to answer a certain way is wholly improper, 
in my opinion. 

Senator ConnaL.Ly. No more improper than your instructions to the 
Senator from ‘Texas as to how he shall ask questions. 

Senator Jonnson of California. I am talking to you, 

Senator Connauiy. I am talking to both of you. [Laughter.] 

Senator Jounson of California. You are talking to the witness. 

The Crairman, Proceed with the questioning. 

Senator Conna.iy. I am not trying to flabbergast the witness. He 
is a smart lawyer, not as smart as the Senator from California, but 
still a smart lawyer, and he should know how to answer questions. 

Senator Jounson of California. What.do you mean by that ? 

Senator ConnatLy. I mean just. what I said. 

Senator Jounson of California, You tlo not know what you said, 

Senator Connatiy, You know what I said. 

The Cuairman, Let us have peace, gentlemen, at least in the com- 
mittee, [Laughter] 

Senator Connauty. Mr. Hart, I am not trying to bullyrag you. I 
just. asked you, if this bill were to be passed and we do not get into the 
waras a result of it. then your argument is passé, is it not? — 

Mr, Hart, I do not think that question can be answered, Senator, 
tbecause.obviously I cannot guarantee the truth of what I say, Iam 
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telling what I deeply believe the likelihood, if not the almost certainty. 
Five years from now, if you come and point out that we did not get 
into the war, I shall certainly agree that my fears were not entirely 
justified, But Ihave great fear of our getting into war. 

Senator Connauiy. I understand that. I know you fear it. You 
said awhile ago that your argument was predicated upon the theory 
that the passage of this bill was almost certain to get us into the war, 
nnd then [asked you, if it did not get us into the war, whether or not 
your argument would be largely out the window. 

D> you desire to answer that question? You do not have to. 

Me. Plann. LT do not think Tecan answer that question “Yes” or °No.” 
I would require more time to answer it than I think you would want 


(o give, 

Sunnie Connatty. We have plenty of time. The longer we talk 
about i¢ the further away we shall be, on your theory, from the war. 

You say you favored our going into the World War? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. But. later, after the World War, you decided 
that we had been partially dragged in by propaganda ? 

Mr, Harr, Yes, sir. 

Senator Connaniy. Did you regard the sinking of American ships 
by Germany, with American citizens on them, on the high seas, as. 
propaganda ? 

Mr, Harv. Naturally not. That was not the propaganda T had in. 
mind, 

Senator ConnaLLy. You remember that happened, did it not? 

Mr, Tarr. T certainty do. 

Senator Connatty, You were in favor of our going into the war 
because that did happen, were you not? 

Mr. Hart, That was one of the reasons. 

Senator Connatty. Was not that the major reason, that Germany 
had disregarded our rights at sea and destroyed our ships and mur- 
dered our citizens, not once, but repeatedly over a period of about 
3 years? 

Mr. Harr. Senator, T gradually fell for the propaganda, as nearly 
everybody else did, that we should get into this war_of Europe, mix 
into it, take « hand in it. I fell for the propaganda that we were 
voing to make the world safe for democracy. 

Senator CONNALLY, Oh, now-—— 

Mr. Harr. I fell for that, T adinit. 

Senator Connarry. You did not favor going into the Kuropean 
war simply to make the world safe for democracy, did you? 

Mr. Tarr. Not simply; no. 

Senator Connauiy, You said a moment ago that you were led by 
propaganda to advocate getting into the World War to make the 
world safe for democracy. 

Mr, Tarr. Propaganda to the effect that if we did not fight then, 
we would fight later, the same old propaganda as now, 

Senator Connatiy. Sinking our ships and murdering our citizens. 
on the high seas were not major considerations in your attitude on. 
the World War? 

Mr. Harr, They were some of the considerations. 

Senator ConnatLy, Just merely some or large ones? 
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Mr. Harr. They were part of the picture. 

Senator Connatiy. Part of the picture? 

Mr. Harr. But the propaganda was so varied that it is pretty 
hard to analyze it, certainly at this date, and allot the proper amount. 
of weight which it should get. 

Senator Connaniy. You have read the declaration of war Con- 
gress made, have you not? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Conna.y. Did it say anything about making the world 
safe for democracy? That was not mentioned in it, was it? 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Wilson used the phrase. Perhaps he thought that 
was unnecessary. 

Senator Connatiy, You said you read the declaration of war made 
by Congress. Did you read it or not? 

Mr, Harv. I read it at the time, I am sure, 

Senator Connan.y, Was there anything in that declaration about 
our entering the World War to make the world safe for democracy ? 

Mr. Harr. IT have not read the declaration of war sinee about. the 
time it was adopted, 

Senator Connauiy. Is it your recollection that that was in there? 

Mr. Harr. I do not reeall, but certainly the phrase “to make the 
world safe for democracy” was in the mind of everybody. It was in 
my mind, 

Senator Connarty. It had nothing on earth to do with the declara- 
tion of war by Congress. If you read the declaration you will see it 
was not mentioned and had nothing to do with it. President Wilson 
did in one of his addresses use the phrase “make the world safe for 
democracy.” That was a long time after the sinking of our ships 
and murdering of our citizens on the high seas repeatedly. 

You refer to the agreement between Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
You say that war against any one would be against three. Do you 
know why Japan was included in the tripartite agreement by Ger- 
many and Italy? 

Mr, Harr. T do not know that T could tell you. 

Senator Connatiy. They are in a wholly different part of the 
world, and it is not your view that Italy and Germany induced Japan 
to come into the Axis system purely as a threat to the United States? 

Mr. Harr. T could not say about that, Senator, I formed a very 
definite opinion at the time of the formation of the Axis 

Senator Connarby. To asked for your belief; TI did not ask for the 
facts—what your belief is, 

Mv. Harr. My belief is that probably the major reason why Japan 
went into the combination with Germany was the rather unfriendly 
altitude of the United States, 

Senator ConnaLiy, That just simply accentuates the fact that she 
might have been brought into the Axis to quicken the security of the 
United States, does it not ? 

Mr. Harv. Well—-— 

Senator CONNALLY, She did not like us anyway, and she might have 
been more easily induced to join the Axis as a military and naval 
power against the United States, Have you any opinion on that? 

My, Harr. Only general. T do not pretend to a great knowledge 
of Japanese conditions, but T have the general impression that, to a 
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considerable extent, an unfriendly attitude on the part of the United 
States drove Japan into the arms of the Axis. I think there is evi- 
dence, probably considerable, to support that. 

Senator Conna.ry. If that is true, she was driven into it as a threat 
against us, was she not? 

Mr, Harr. So far as she was concerned. It might not have been 
as a threat against us. I formed the impression, Senator, from a cas- 
ual reading of the papers, that she has been very careful not to offend 
us. Isn’t that the case? 

Senator Connatiy. I do not know. I am asking for your belief 
and opinion, 

On page 4 of your statement you say that we have recently appro- 
priated $10,000,000,000 for national defense. You ‘approve of that, 
do you not? 

Mr. Harr. Do T approve it? 

Senator Connatty, Yes. 

Mr. Hart. Absolutely. 

Senator Connatty, What are we spending all these $10,000,000,000 
for? Against whom? 

Mr. Hart. Against all comers, any attacker. 

Senator Connatiy. England also? Would it have been necessary 
to send $10,000,000,000 to protect ourselves against England ? 

Mr. Harr. Most certainly not at any present moment. or at any 
time we can envisage in the future, but we cannot say that at some 
distant time England may not be so friendly as she is today. 

Senator Connatiy, Right now what. is the immediate danger that 
requires us to arm and spend 10 or 15 billion dollars for national 
defense? 

Mr. Hart. The unsettled condition of the world. 

Senator Connaniy. Would you say it was Russia? 

Mr, Harr. I think Russia is a very dangerous factor. 

Senator Connatiy, The fear of Russia was one of the reasons why 
you advocated spending the 10 or 15 billion dollars for national 
defense? 

Mr, Harr. Because IT fear any country that has ambitions such as 
Russia, any country that has ambitions such as Germany. any coun- 
try that has ambitions such as Italy, or any other country. 

Senator Connarty, You think it was necessary to spend several 
billion dollars to defend ourselves against Russia, Haty, dapan, or 
Germany ¢ 

Mr, Harr. Yes, sir. IT think we made a great mistake when we 
scrapped our fleet before, 

Senator Connartny. Well, T agree with vou on that. 

You referred to the two candidates for President. Mr. Willkie and 
Mr, Roosevelt, and their views during the capipayn. “They both adve- 
cated aid to Britain, did they not? 

Mr, Hart. But always short of war. 

Senator Connatiy. Always short of war. 

Mr. Hart. They never left that out: and that is what T think 
stuck in the minds of the people. We all favor aid to Britain. 

Senator Connatry. Do you favor aid to Britain? 

Mr. Harr. [ think we are giving the greatest possible eid we could 
to Britain in making it possible, such as Congress did by repealing 
‘or changing the neutrality law, for her to come here and buy goods. 
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Senator ConnaL.y. You think we are affording a great. deal of aid 
to Britain by letting her buy here in our own markets and paying 
cash on the barrel head and letting them take the goods away in 
their own ships? ‘That is the kind of aid you advocate / 

Mr. Harr. That is what Congress advocated at the time. 

Senator Connauiy. Let us confine it to your opinion. 

Mr. Harr. I think that was the most tremendous piece of aid that 
country possibly could give. 

Senator Connatiy. And you are in favor of the continuance of 
that ? 

Mr. Ware. It is the law of the land. 

Senator Connaury. If her funds should give out, or her dollar 
exchange should give out, we would have to stop that, would we? 

Mr. Warr. Not if we purcha:: these islands. 

Senator Connaniy. Oh, yes; 1 forgot about the islands—-the real- 
estate transaction. 

Mer. Harr. The islands are of apparently very little use to Britain, 
and would be of great. strategic use to us, If it is important for us 
to own the Virgin Tslands, isn’t it just as important for us to own 
them ? 

Senator Coxnnaniy. I do not know how important it is to own the 
Virgin Islands. I would not want to make a comparison. 

You also say that the President made a speech in which he ex- 
pressed the fact that it is desirable that essential freedom should be 
in effect everywhere in the world. . 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connantiy. Then you say that while the President's aims 
and views are desirable, you regard his speech, and the passage of 
this bill in the light of that speech, as a commitment to enforce those 
ideals everywhere in the world, do you not ? 

Mr. Harr, T would say so: yes, 

Senator Conxatiy, Well, you do say so? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

sepntor Connaacy., You mean, then. you regard the mere expres- 
won hy the President of the fact that it would be desirable to have 


thee liberties everywhere in the world as a pledge, if we pass this 


WN, to enforee those liberties everywhere in the world with armies 
and navies? 

Mr. Pharr, Yes, Senator. 

Senator Consxanry. Do you think that is fair? 

Mr. Hiser. TP think it is a fair interpretation, 

Senator Connatiy. As a lawver who has spent a lifetime battling 
nha courtroon, do yon think that is a fair conclusion? 

Mr, Hoan DP think it is entirely fair in the light of the President’s 
reuliness ta spell out a mandate. 

Senator Conxarsy, Spell out what ? 

Mr. Pater. To spell oat a mandate. 

Senator CONNALLY. T just want to get your answer, Do you sin- 
veorety and earnestly believe that if we pass this bill we have got to 
vo, With an Army and Navy, down into the Hottentot country to see 
Hat thase people have freedom and freedom of speech, and that we 
have got to go everywhere on earth—to the Gobi Desert, and see that 
those nomads have liberty of speech and liberty of freedom—and 
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ppend our money, and use our Armies and Navies to get that to them! 
o you believe that? 
Mr. Harr. I believe that to be true. 


May I say, in furtherance of that answer, Senator, that I read: 


the speech made by Mr. John Winant before the League of Women 
Voters on February 8. I mentioned Mr. Winant’s appointment as 
being, it seemed to me, significant, and it is significant because of 
the fact that he is interested far more in a part of the people, it 
seems to me, than he is in all of the people. I think his primary 
interest is in social welfare. 

Senator Connatiy. I did not ask you anything about Mr. Winant, 

Mr. Hart. May I just quote from his speech? =. 

Senator Connatiy. If you think it answers the question, you may, 

Mr. Harr, I think it throws light on it. 

Senator Connatiy. I was asking for your own belief and your 
own sincerity in saying you thought that if we passed this bill it 
would become the Nation’s duty to send the Army and Navy every- 
where in the world and establish, by force of arms, all of these four 
outstanding freedoms. I think you said you did. 

Mr. Hart. I think the bill is so sweeping that the President could 
construe it that way. 

Senator Connatty. I am not talking about the President. I am 
talking about you. You said that your construction was that. if we 
passed this bill, in the light of the President's speech, it would be- 
come our duty to send the Army and Navy everywhere in the world 
to enforce these freedoms. 

Mr. Harr. I did not say it was our duty, and what I meant. to 
say was that T think the President could spell out the mandate from 
the Congress, to go into it-as he saw fit. 

Senator Connaniy. Everywhere in the world? 

Mr. Harr, Just as he says. 

Senator Connanuy. I say, everywhere in the world? 

Mr, Harr, I would say just as the President has said. 

Senator Connatiy. I wanted to get how well balanced your sym- 
pathies and prejudices were with that expression. 


You say something to the effect that if we pass this bill we be . 


come committed to spend three times as much as the British Empire 
is spending on the war. 

Mr, Harr, Well, that, of course, is the roughest. kind of estimate, 
but it is based on the fact that our costs are exceedingly high. Our 
World War cost was terrific. Just as Great Britain’s cost in this 
war is far higher than it was in the World War, our cost will be far 
higher. 

Senator Connatty. You say-— 


Since our population is three times that of Britain, it is not unfair to sup 
pose that should we enter the war we would spend from one hundred to two 
hundred ynd fifty million dollars a day. This would result in a cost of from 
thirty-six and one-half to ninety-one billion dollars per year, 


Do you really believe that? 
Mr. Harr, That is qualified somewhat by the last sentence, where 
T say 


Tt avould take less than 4 years of war for the United States at the extreme 
rate just mentioned— 
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Senator Connatzy. I think you are correct in that “extreme rate.” 
Mr. Hart (continuing)— 


to incur a debt roughly equal to the entire national wealth. 


Senator Connatiy. Later on you say that by giving them $10,000,- 
000,000 that would be all they would need for the war, 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. I did not say that would be all they needed. I 
said when that was gone we could decide what would be done. 

Senator Connatiy. Let me see what you said. 

Mr. Hart. I interpolated that. You won’t find that in there, but 
it is in the stenographic record. 

Senator Connatiy. Here is what you said: 

Deducting the unpaid World War debt of $6,000,000,090, would leave Britain 
a credit in America of $10,000,000,009. What would Jast her a long time. 

Mr. Harr. And then I interpolated the statement that. when that 
was gone, if that time was reached, we could then decide what else we 
could do. 

Senator Connatuy. Let me ask you one more question. You voted 
for Mr, Willkie, did you not, for President ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Connatiy. Well, he will be here tomorrow. 

Mr. Harr. I understand so. 

The Cirarrman. Senator Johnson, have you any questions? 

Senator Jounson of California, No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Capper? 

Senator Carrer. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman, Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. Mr. Hart, you use one argument which has been 
used by other witnesses here, and which I am afraid I do not under- 
stand and shall be happy if you will clarify it. You stated that, ac- 
cording to best sources of information—that is, these polls that have 
heen taken—a great majority of the people, say 85 percent, which 
was the figure used, favor aid to Britain and that about the same per- 
en age, 65 percent, are opposed to our entering into the war. Is that 
right 4 

Mr. Wart. I do not think I said that 85 percent favored «aid to 
Britain. I do not know what the figure is. 

Senator Green. That is one of the figures. It was a very large per- 
centage ? 

Mr, Harr. A very large percentage; yes, sit. 

“enator Green, Now, if a very large percentage of the people of 
this country, say 85 percent, for illustration, favor both those things— 
aid (o Britain and opposition to our going to war—why do you find it. 
impossible for the President of the United States, and his opponent. in 
the last Presidential election, Mr. Willkie, and Members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, Republicans and Democrats alike, and a majority of 
the Members of the House of Representatives, including some Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, and possibly a majority of the Senate 
of the United States, of both parties, to feel the same wav? Why do 
you think it is either unintelligent or unpatriotic for them to be in 
favor of both of these ideas? 
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Mr. Harr. I am not questioning their patriotism in the least, 
Senator. 

Senator Green. You must be questioning their intelligence, if it is 
wn impossible combination, 

Mr. Harr. No; I do not think it is questioning their intelligence. 
Senator Green. What does it reflect ? 

Mr, Harr, I think, for one thing, Senator, in these polls, or some of 
them, the questions have been leading questions. T think that as the 
reports have been interpreted, the headlines have been frequently such 
as to themselves constitute propaganda, 

For instance, T have the report of this February 2 Gallup poll— 
this is much less conspicuous than some of the others—the one 
from whieh | quoted, in which it said 85 percent. : 

The top headline, in big print, says— 

Aid to Britain Seen as Blocking War, 

The next headline says: 

Seventy Percent Belleve Such Help Is a Big Factor ia Keeping Us Ont. 

The next size headline says— 

Nighty-five Pereent Oppose Our Butry. 

T have observed that where these polls are reported—at least, in 
some papers—there has been, no doubt, an effort unconsciously to 
flavor the side which the headline writer favors. To do not know, 
Tam not questioning his motive at all, but Lam saying that they 
very likely—-the persons who interpret these reports-—unconsciously 
participate in this propaganda, 

T have never seen a report ou one of those polls where the fact. 
that a very darge proportion of the 85 percent did not favor war 
was the feature and where those who favored aid to Britain was 
nosecondary mitter, Tt has always been the other way around. 

Senator Green, But Tounderstood vou to admit that a great ma- 
jority of the people in the United States favored both keeping out 
of war and giving aid to Britain, You believe that, do von not? 

Mr. Harr. TP said that a large proportion of the people favor aid 
to Britain, That is reflected here by this 70 percent, 

Senator Green, And keeping out of war? 

Mr. Harr, And T said that even a larger percentage favor keeping 
out of war 

Senator Green. Then a very large percentage favors both keeping 
out of war and aiding Britain; is that right? 

My. Harr. Since you have raised the point-——— 

Senator Green, U say, the difficulty in my mind, and a fact which 
I find hard to reconcile. is your argument that it is unintelligent 
er unpatrioc, or both, for public officials to take the same point 
of view as the public. 

Mr, Harr. Well, the people who answer these polls, like most of 
the American people, are very busy people. ‘They aim specifically 
to reach those of all classes, which is as it should be. Tt should 
reflect a cross-section, — Unquestionably, a very large number of 
those do not have time or the opportunity to follow much that is 
going on, 

But L would like to put in the record, since you bring the point 
up. that this is how they got the figure of 70 percent—— 
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Senator Green. I do not. care about the exact figures. ; 
Mr. Harr, It isn’t that. It is the form of the question put. This 
is quoting from Dr. Gallup. He said— 


Seventy pereent of those interviewed In the national cross-section chose the 
statement— 


One of two statements presented to them— 


sending war material to England is helping to keep us out of war, because if 
Britain can keep Germany in check there fs less chance that we will have to 
fight the Germans later on. 

Seventy percent O. K.'d that: 

Senator Green. Do you approve of that? 

Mr, Harr. Iam not saying whether T approve it. 

Senator Green. Tam asking you to give you the opportunity to 


only from here but from her dominions and anywhere else, the 


In position to express a well-founded opinion on such a question? 
Twenty-three percent believed the second statement put to them: 
Sending war materials to England ts bringing us closer to getting into the 

war because once we start helping we won't be uble to step short of war, 

Seven percent said they were undecided or had no opinion. 

There was a difficult question to answer, that required, for an in- 
telligent answer, a certain amount. of knowledge; and it is my opin- 
ion, as I say, that not a great many people have time to inform them- 
selves where they could answer. 

When we come to the question to which 85 percent said no, this 
was the question: 

If you were asked to vote on the question of the United Stutes entering 
the war against Germany and Italy, how would you vote—to go Into the war 
or to stay out of the war? 

Vifteen percent said to go in and 85 percent said to stay out. 

The point I want to make is that that probably reflected more 
accurately the main thing they had in mind, which was to stay out 
of the war. 

Senator Green, Another main thing they had in mind was to give 
aid to Britain, was it not? 

Mr, Hart, So far as the other figures reflect anything, they cer- 
tainly reflected that. 

Senator Green, But then you intimate that that might be an unin- 
telligent choice on their part, that they did not have the opportunity 
for contemplation that you have had. 

Mr. Hart, No; I do not put it that way. To would simply say 
that in the nature of things the question that they answered 1 
percent and 85 pereent, “Do we want to go in or de we want tu sity 
out?" was much more susceptible of being answered corpectiv: thin 
the other. ‘ 

Senator Green, But do vou think that is an inapos sble combina- 
tion of views to have?) To mean, would an intelligent person like 
yourself find it impossible to have both such ideas? 

Mr. Harr. Senator, Toam not posing as neh an all-fired intelli- 
gent person, I get my information and ideax frat a day-to-day 
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pretty close following of the i el a and magazines and the radio, 
suppose I spend 2 or 3 hours a day on those altogether in trying 
to find out what the truth is. 

Senator Green. Now, you have these sources of information— 
newspapers, radio, and gossip on the streets. Do you not think that 
these public officials to whom I have made reference, the President 
and his Cabinet and the Senators and Representatives, have equally 
good, if not perhaps better, sources of information ? 

Mr. Harr, I do not think gossip on the street is 2 source of infor- 
mation I mentioned. 

Senator Green. You mentioned radio and newspapers. 

Mr. Harr. I did not mention gossip. ; 

Senator Green. Are your sources of information broader than the 
newspapers and the radio? 

Mr, Harr, Naturally not. 

Senator Green. Do you not think that these other public officials, 
who are giving almost all their time to this question, may have 
other sources of information also? 

Mr. Harr. Certainly. 

Senator Green, Equally as good sources of information? 

Mr, Harr. Certainly, ‘That might not necessarily mean their 
‘judgment was entirely accurate. 

Senator Green. May I repeat my original question, then? 

Uf a very large majority of the people of this country, having these 
sources of information that you hae ihe newspapers and radio— 
came to the conclusion that there are two main objectives that they 
have at present—one is to keep out of war and the other is to give 
aid to Brituin—and if public officials like the President, Members 
of his Cabinet, and the Members of the Senate and the Members 
of the House came to the same conclusion that those are their two 
main objectives, why do you maintain that that position is illogical 
or unintelligent or unpatriotic ?-. 

Mr. [arr. I have not at any time said it was unpatriotic. 

Senator Green, That is the whole basis of your argument. 

Mr. ILarv, Not at all, I am questioning the judgment of tho be- 
lief that we should go in. 

Senator Green, But I understood pout position to be that if we 
proceed to give aid to Britain we would go to war. 

Mr. Hart, I think, sir; we have been giving aid to Britain in the 
form of letting her come and buy goods here, and that I wish to 
seo continued. 

Senator Green. But you think that if we continue to give aid to 
Britain that is a step toward going to war? 

Mr. Hare, I said that if this bill was passed, with far more pow- 
ers than England expected him to be given—she was amazed, ac- 
cording to the papers---then, in the light of the other circumstances-—-— 

Senator Green (interposing). Putting it in another way, are you 
willing to agree that the position of the public officials who agree with 
the majority of the people—the hope that we may keep out of war and 
at the same time give aid to Britain-—is an intelligent position to 
take? 

Mr. Harr. I assert absolutely that the officials have got to make 
the decision. I take it that in’this country, this Democracy or this 
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Republic of ours, the very purpose of such a hearing as this is to 
give opportunity to representatives of the public whom the com- 
mittee may wish to have come in, to come in and say what they think, 
and IT am simply telling you what an average citizen thinks about it. 

Senator GREEN. But my question was something different. I know 
you are not trying to evade an answer, but your answers are evasive. 

want to know whether that position which some of us take is 
unintelligent 2 

Mr. Hart, I do not think it is sound. 

Senator Green. Then, you think it is unintelligent? 

Mr. Hart. Why use the word “unintelligent”? I would say it is 
unsound, ; 

Senator Green, What is another phrase you would use to de- 
scribe it ? 

Mr. Efarr. What is another phrase? 

Senator GreEN. Is it unintelligent to choose two inconsistent 
things? 

Mr. Harr. I would say it is imprudent. 

Senutor Green. Do you regard the two choices as an illogical com- 
bination ? 

Mr. Hart. Senator, if we tuke the results of the two polls as of 
equal validity, we have a score right here of 85 to 70. That would 
certainly raise a question of the prudence of it. 

Senator Green. I do not see that it raises a question. In the 
minds of all the 85 percent both those choices are consistent. In 
fact, I think that the principal argument to be made for the bill is 
that it does give aid to Britain and therefore helps to keep us out 
of war. Your argument is that aid to Britain tends to bring us 
into war. The argument of the other side is that aid to Britain 
helps to keep us out of war. I understood your position to be that 
that was an inconsistent position, 

Mr. Harr. I am not talking about aid to Britain. I am talking 
about the aid of this bill, with far greater powers than are needed. 

Senator Green. In answer to Senator Connally’s question, you inti- 
mated that aid to Britain would have to cease wales further steps 
were taken to give her aid when her dollar-exchange resources were 
exhausted. Did you not say that? 

Mr. Harr, I said, when this $10,000,000,000 balance is exhausted 
we would have to take other steps to do something else. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

Mr. Harr, But, incidentally, Senator, the purchase of those islands 
at that figure, or whatever figures might be of the same general 
amount, would, as I understand it, remove Britain from the limita- 
tions of the Johnson Act, and thereafter she could float loans here, 
if she could, and judging by the perfectly enormous amount of sym- 
pathy for Britain, she could float loans here. 

Senator Green. Let me ask you a question to clarify the situation, 
Do you think advocating aid to Britain and advocating keeping this 
country out of war are inconsistent? 

Mr. Harr. Will you repeat that question, Senator, please? 

Senator Grien. Do you think it is inconsistent to advocate keeping 
out. of war and at the same time advocate further aid to Britain? 
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Mr. Harr. Well, I do not know that the question of consistency or 
inconsistency comes up here. I came here to speak about this bill— 
the wisdom of this bilan T am opposed to this bill. 

Britain has been getting aid here through the right to buy, given 
by a previous Congress when the neutrality legislation was modified. 
Now we are up against the Johnson Act. I am trying to make the 
suggestion or endorse somebody else’s suggestion of the purchase of 
the islands, which would clear tho whole question up. Wouldn't it? 

Senator Grepn. I have asked you a question, T have not been able 
to get an answer to that. Suppose I get an answer before I answer 
yours? 

Mr. Harr. I thought I answered. 

Senator Green. I asked you whether the two pesitions are incon. 
sistent—to advocate keeping out of war and to advocate further aid 
to Britain—and you declined to answer. Tam not going to press for 
an answer, 

Mr. Harv. No; Lam not declining to answer. Tam trying to think 
what would be an intelligent answer. You say the consistency or in- 
consistency between aid to Britain and keeping out of war? Well, 
that is a question that. I ean’t answer in an instant, but I do not agree 
that. our keeping out of war depends on our aid to Britain. 

In fact, T quoted Mr, Winston Churchill in his speech cf yesterday 
as indicating that apparently he does not think much of our defenses, 
That is what our Congress thought last summer when it appropriated 
$10,000,000,000, ‘Phat is why I say, let us make jolly well sure that we 
do not. get into a position where 1f England falls we will be defense- 
less, because the apparent position today is that we can go ahead and 
build up our productive capacity of our munitions and factories and 
that we will be safe enough because our productive capacity is great, 
uthough we have not built up to any extent at-all our air force or other 
parts of our services, 

I think that isa dangerous condition, and yet that is what apparently 
prevails today. 

Senator Green, That is very interesting, but I would be move inter- 
ested to know if you thought those two objectives are inconsistent, 
beeause it seems to me that that is the whole basis of your argument. 
But T won’t pursue the question further, because obviously it is an 
embarrassing question to you, and 1 do not. wish to embarrass you. 

Mr. Harr, It is not embarrassing at all. I wish to give a sensible 
answer, 

Senator Green, That is all. 

The Cramman, Senator Vandenberg ? 

Senator Vanpennera, Am T correct. in finally coneluding that our 
foreign policy should stem from the proposition that America is going 
to survive no matter who wins in Hurope, Asia, or Africa 

Mr. Harr. That is the fundamental proposition, 

Senator Vanpennera. ‘That is all, 

The Crarman, Senator Reynolds? 

Senator Rreyxorps, Mr. Hart, in pursuance of an inquiry directed 
to you by Senator Connally, he asked you if you did not think we were 
helping England by providing them with the opportunity of buying 
ga You said “Yes,” did not not? ; 

BY 


vr. Harr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Reynoips. We are selling arms to them at the presént time? 

Mr. Harr, Yes. 

Senator Rrynorps. Before the arms embargo was lifted Germany, 
Italy, England, or anybody else could not buy arms in this country ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, That is my understanding. 

Senator Rrynontps, At the present time England is buying arms? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reynoutps. At the present time Germany could buy arms, 
could she not? 

Mr. Harr. In theory she could. Maybe she is getting them through 
Russia, of course. 

Senator Reynoips. I know, but it so happens that there is no dis- 
tinction made bet ween Great Britain and Germany ? 

Mr. Harr. Germany has the privilege of buying them. 

Senator Reynoips, If she could get them; is that not true? 

Mr. Hart, Yes, 

Senator Reynoups. In further reference to that, if we had not lifted 
the arms embargo it would have hurt England considerably ? 

Mr. Harr, Very much so. 

Senator Reynorps. For the reason that. England is the only one in a 
position to get those arms from this country and take them to the 
British Isles? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Senator Reynotps. In your prepared statement here I observe that 
you nade reference to the fact that there are 110,000 square miles of 
and in the Western Hemisphere that belong to Great Britain, and you 
suggested that we buy that property from them. 

n connection with that, have you considered the fact that all of these 
possessions of Great Britain in the Western Hemisphere are economic 
iabilities? 

Mr. Harr. There is no doubt about. that. 

Senator Reynowps. ‘They have a population of only 40,000 people, 
and they have no economic value. 

Mr. Harr. The only value would be a military one. 

Senator Reynorps. There is a very bad economic condition there. 
Mr. Hart. We would be buying some headaches; no question about 
that, 

Senator Rerxotps. Do you not think that the President. made the 
best deal for America when he secured leases on the property for 99 
years, without our assuming the obligation of caring for the people 
who would be found inhabiting the properties of the British Empire 
in this section of the world? 

Mr. Harr. Well, there is an advantage, I suppose, in the fact that 
we would not—— 

Senator Reynorps. The only reason for acquiring them would be for 
national defense ? 

Mr. Harr, National defense; yes, sir. 

Senator Reynoips. Of course, nobody considers us a neutral, and if 
we were absolutely neutral it would be to the detriment to Great Britain 
would it not? 

Mr, Harr. Yes. It would be to us if we did not devote the time, or, 
rather, the money, to building our own defense. 
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Senator ReyNnoips. If we were to put a ban on exports to any of the 
belligerents to that extent, in the question of neutrality, that would 
be to the detriment of Great Britain, would it not? 

Mr. Harr. Very much so, I should think. 

Senator ReyNnoips. Of course, you know that Brazil, for example, 
in South .America, has put a ban on exports to any of the belligerents? 
You knew that? 

Mr. Hart. I think I have heard it; yes. 

Senator Reynowps. You further knew that some of the countries of 
South America—at least Brazil—are so absolutely neutral that they 
have recently prohibited any newspaper in Brazil being published in 
a foreign language? You know that do you not? 

Mr, Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reynotps, That is all. 

The Cuamman, Senator Guffey ? 

Senator Gurrey. No questions. 

The Crairnman, Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gmuterre, Yes; Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Hart, I was interested in two definite statements you made in 
your formal statement on page 14. The first one I underlined is: 

T believe we should under no circumstances permit our naval vessels to convoy 
merchantmen. 

Do you believe, as a lawyer, Mr. Hart, that any provision we could 
make ina law which we adopt here would change the President’s right 
under the Constitution to act. in regard to this matter as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy? 

Mr. Harr. Senator, I put that in before the bill was amended in the 
House committee providing that nothing in this bill should be con- 
strued as allowing convoying, so that I do not suppose we ought neces- 
sarily to change it, although I think if this Congress believes that con- 
voying would be dangerous I think the Congress should change the 
existing law, ' 

Senator Gitterre, Do you think that the Congress by legislative act 
ean change the authority of the President under the Constitution, re- 
gardless of the House amendment or the adoption of it? 

Mr. Harr. I would expect that the Congress, if it cared to exercise its 
influence, could bring about such a result if it deemed it important 
enough, 

Mr, Guerre. Do you think that such an amendment if adopted 
would be an expression of opinion on the part of Congress that might 
be influencing on the Chief Executive, caller than any curtailment of 
his rights and authority under the Constitution? 

Mr. Hart. Anyway, Congress would have said what it meant. 

Senator Girerre. It would have amounted to that and nothing more? 

Mr. Harr. T would say it might amount to more tlan that if the 
Congress might want to put enough punch to it. 

Senator Ginierre. ‘The second statement that you made that I was 
interested in occurs just following that: 


I betieve we should not permit our merchant vessels to enter the war zones, 


If we pass the bill that is now before us, do you believe that that 
authority would be conferred on and delegated to the President ? 
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Senator Guerre. In that connection, I want to direct, your attention 
to a statement made by the British Prime Minister in his speech of 
yesterday afternoon, and I quote: 

We need most urgently an Immense and continuous supply of war materials 
and we necd them here and we need to bring them here. We shall need a great 
mass of shipping In 1942, far mo RitiecaD build ourselves, if we are to main- 
taln and augment our wapetor p Hast. 
think, Mr. Hart, that that Isa, 
® Prime Minister that there will be*gxeater need for 
during this com} 


Now, do you 
statement of 


arr. Greater than'they cah supplypsery likely, in \ 
shipyards, but ive er and placed orders injour shipyards ere for 
merghant vessels?’ \ 

nator Guiagrre. Tam 1 


Y 
asking. 


t. fami 


tr. Hart. That is my 3f anding; and yith this transaction 
about the islands, or som6,0} er wmilar {ransgction, |f one couldkbe 
worked out, which ieee pfnove Britain fror t of the JoRn- 
son Act, thgt Would ceftainly 7y her injpsition where she cowd 
float loans abd get addons d and ‘with thay build ships 
Senator Giuterre. Now tlieny it nlicit statément that thpy 


do not expect to have tlie vessels f 
get them elsewhere? ° \ 

‘Mr. Harr. In other words, Sey, 
position, and,‘coming from that. source, we m t 
authentic. Now, that ought not-necessarity to decideAvhat our Posi- 
tiokis going to be. That-hds to be detefmined ipthe light gf 


interest of the United States. 
Senn or Ginnerre. Iam in most hearty agr 

Mr. Barr. And that I am sure.the Congress will give. 

Senator-Giuuerre, And I quote that as a preface to thgsé questions. 
Because of the explicit assertion of necessity that they will have to 
look elsewhere’ for shipping, I call your ng a the provisions 
of this bill, defininig.a defense article, amon r things, as vessels 
and boats, and, in subseton-1. f sections, authoriz) o Presi- 
dent to manufacture in. arsena Sr ttovied. and shipysp@s§ oy other- 
wise procure, any defense article and dispose of it. 

Now I ask you as a lawyer, under that authorization, and the defi- 
nition of a defense article as a vessel or boat, and the authorization 
{o manufacture them in shipyards or otherwise procure them, if we 
pass this bill have we not delegated to the President authority to 
manufacture that shipping which is needed and dispose of it under 
this later authority, “or otherwise procure,’ which could very well 
mean the ships belonging,to neutral nations or other belligerents that 
are in our ports at the present time, and that he could procure them 
on such terms as he wiches and transfer them, under the authority of 
subsection (2), under the authority to otherwise dispose of them? 
Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Harv. It seems to me it is, Senator. 

Senator Garrerre. Now I shall direct your attention to the first 
hrase of section 8, “Notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
aw, 
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T shall now vead a provision of the present law, our neutrality law, 
which says that. whenever the President shall have issued a procla- 
mation, it shall thereafter be unlawful, until such proclamation is 
revoked, for any American vessel to be armed, except with small arms 
and ammunition, which the President may deem necessary to pre- 
serve discipline. 

Now if this bill is passed that prohibition on arming American 
vessels will have been abrogated, will it not? 

Mr. Harr, I should certainly think so. 

Senator Giiterre, And the President would be able to send these 
ycssels into war zones armed ? 

Mr. Hart. 1 should think so. 

Senator Guuterre. Now the House has adopted an amendment. to 
a bill similar to the one pending here, which provides in effect that 
there shall be nothing in the bill as passed by the House that wauld 
yermit. the sending of American ships into combat zones, as defined 
by section 3 of the Neutrality Act. 

T call your attention to the fact that the Neutrality Act has two 
provisions relative to the sending of our merchant vessels, the one 
to which the House amendment refers and the one that is contained 
in section 2 of the Neutrality Act, which provides that. whenever 
the President shall have issued this proclamation, it shall thereafter 
be unlawful for any American vessel to carry any passengers or any 
articles or materials to any state named in such’ proclamation. 

Have you read the House amendment ? 

Mr. Harv, T have not read the last one. 1 did not read the amend- 
ments adopted last Saturday. I have the others. 

Senator Ginterrr. Well, the House amendment, if you will permit 
me to call attention to it, refers to section 8, the combat area, and 
has no reference whatever to this prohibition contained in section 2, 

If we pass this bill in its present form or as amended by the House, 
containing the provision, "Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law,” that prohibition of sending Americun vessels to carry 
passengers or materials to belligerent states will be abrogated and 
annulled, will it not ¢ 

Mr. Harr. I should think so: yes. 

Senator Gitnvrre. IT want to direct your attention {o one more 
thing, In this pending measure section 9 provides, referring to all 
these powers: 

The President may, from fime te time. promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to earry out any of the provisions of this 
Acts; and he may exercise any power or authority conferred on him by this 
Act through sueh department, agency, or otiicer as he shalk direct, 

Now, if that means anything, does it not mean—T am asking vou 
asa lawyer—that the President, through any department, the Navy 
Department, the War Department, the Maritime Commission, or any 
officer, may carry out any authority conferred under this Act é 

Mr. Harr. Senator, you ask me that as a lawyer, and it is many 
years since T practiced law, but T think that would be the effect. 

Senator Ginnerre. Then, the authority which is conferred on him 
to transfer, under such terms as he may deem proper, any vessel or 
boat. under such terms as he determines, can be exercised through the 
Navy Department, through thé War Department, through the Mari- 
time Commission, or any other agency or officer of the United States? 
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Mr. Harr. I should think so. 

Senator Giiverre. That is all. 

My. Harr. And, Senator, I would like to add this as an answer to 
your question, sir. In passing on this bill and granting this author- 
ity, among others, as you have just outlined, it seems to me that we 
are not only legislating for the period of the emergency or the period 
of the war but in the light of events taking place at the present time, 
we are legislating for that period that will come after the war; and 
we hear a great deal about that. 

There is an organization in New York called the Interdemocracy 
Federal Unionists whose object is, as you know, union now between 
the English-speaking peoples. It is being pushed, as far as I can 
see, principally by people of other countries, or people who are one 
generation away from other countries, involved. 

I do not question their motives at all, but I certainly do question 
what they propose to do. ‘This throwing of the United States into 
one federal group along with Britain and Canada and Australia and 
New Zealand and all other English-speaking countries—-incidentally 
leaving out Tndia, with 380 million people; they dowt count—for us 
would be to scrap the Declaration of Independence, to scrap the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and undo the Jast 160 or 170 years. 
We would be going into partnership with a country that would be 
obviously nearer to bankruptey politically, socially, and economically. 
Tam not criticizing Britain, Taimay have the greatest sympathy for 
her, but certainly, jp imy opinion, that is not what this 85 percent of 
the American people want to see done. [do not think it is what the 
Conuress or any considerable number of people want to see done. 

li that connection, the new Ambassador to Britain, in a speech 
which he made to the League of Women Voters last week, indicated 
he had this in mind when he said: 

A further opportunity will come to you and the international labor organizn- 
tion when the war has been won for democracy. Then we must be prepared to 
concrete the peace. Only by finding a common basis of world citizenship— 

We are going to scrap our independence, apparent ly— 


and by aeeepfting far-reaching and progressive social change can we hope to 
secure the econonie and social security which will make any peace real and 
lasting. 

Those ave only two of many things going on today that indieate to 
me that there are schemes, it seems to me, in this bill; one, to give 
all power to the Executive so that we may wage war that, in his 
judgment, the interests of the United States determine; and, in the 
second place, that we may take any steps after the war which would, 
mM my opinion, Involve throwing away or serapping the United States 
Constitution. I think the American people are unqualifiedly opposed 
to that. 

Senator Giuaaeirre, At the risk of repetition, I would like to ask 
just one more question, I want again to refer to the Prime Min- 
ister’s statement that they will not be able to take care of shipping 
their things and the authority that his act gives to the President to 
manufacture or otherwise procure, which would enable him to take 
possession, under such terms us he sees fit, of the shipping of other 
mitions that might be in our ports, as well as manufactured here, 

Mr, Harr. I want to repeat what F said before. Lam unalterably 
opposed; and have always been, to nazi-ism or fascism or commun- 
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nism, although Iam a little surprised to see that in the United States 
the dictators in Germany and Italy come in for all the attention and 
the dictator in Russia ‘seems to get very little attention from us, 
1 am opposed to all of them. T stand absolutely for our form of 
government, 

Senator Ganierre. I am sure we have much company in that, and 
that very few people will differ with you with regard to their attitude 
on this bill in that connection. 

The Cuamsman. Senator Clark? 

Senator Chark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have a question or 
two. 

Mr, Hart, Senator Gillette questioned you as to whether Congress 
could put a limitation on the matter of convoys, in view of the con- 
stitutional provision making the President Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. I do not wish to enter into any profonyed 
constitutional argument at this point. but is it not perfectly feasible 
that, if Congress wishes to put a limitation on convoys, they can put 
in a little provision providing that no funds appropriated heretefore 
or hereafter shall be used for the purpose of conveying ships tito war 
zones? 

Mr. ELarr. [ should certainly think so. 

Senator CLark of Missouri, As a lawyer, there is nu question about 
that being a perfectly legitimate provision ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Congress still has the purse strings. 

Senator Chark of Missouri. Toey still have. Tf they pass this bill 
L do not know how long it will inst. 

Mr. Harr. Neither do I. 

Senator CLakk of Missouri, Senator Connally and Senator Green 
went into the question of aiding Britain at some considerable length, 
Do you sce anything in this bill about aid to Britain! 

Mr. Harr, No. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. This is a blank check for the President 
to extend nid to any country? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Chan of Missouri, To Russia, or anybody that he might 
deem wise ¢ 

Mr. Harr. He could drop England tomorrow and take up Russia. 

Senator Chark of Missouri, Assuming among the same sources as 
predicated the destroyer deal, through the public press, that England 
was to bring great pressure to bear in the direction of appeasing 
Russia to protect and strengthen the British position in the Orient, 
there would be nothing to hinder the President from giving three or 
four hundred airplanes to Russia, as we sold 2 million dollars’ worth 
of nimehine tools that were needed for ourselves?’ 

Mr. Harr. Nothing whatever, Asa matter of fact, as TP underst and 
‘tthe House has reftised to pass an amendment which would prob‘bit 
viving material or furnishing it to Russia, 

Senntor Char of Missouri. So there is nothing in this bill which 
mentions or refers to Great Britain, is there 4 

Mi. Pharr. Notas Dunderstand it. 

“erator CLark of Missouri, And there is no limitation on what 
form the aid to Great Britain may take 

Ma, Harner, Novi 
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Senator Chark of Missouri. A so-called distinguished military ex- 
pert, Major Khiot, who was in here the other day, testified it might 
be necessary for the United States to fight a war in the Orient, 8,000 
miles from home, for the purpose of protecting British supply lines 
tothe Middle Eastern anny. 

Under this bill there is nothing to prevent the President's bringing 
about exactly that situation, is there? 

Mr. Harr, No, 

Senator Ciark of Missouri, Mr. Hart, there has been reference to 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s speech yesterday—or, rather, his 
testimony before the committee, because that is what is was intended 
to be—in which he made a statement that they would have to have 
help in the way of ships. 

Do vou know whether it has been a fact that the British have been 
keeping heir ships on normal trade routes and denuding trade routes 
of American vessels by taking over our vessels ¢ . 

Mr. Hair. Dhave heard about that. 

Senator CranK of Missouri, Do you know anything about Canada’s 
portion to aid Great Britain ? 

Mr. Uiancr, Enea general way. As To understand they are still being 
pated ina full. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Tt is a faet that no such measure as 
this has either been passed in Canada or proposed in Canada and 
that Canada is still demanding and receiving dollar exchange for the 
goods which they furnish to Great Britain! 

Mr, Paar, T understand so. 

Senator Charkx of Missouri. Canada is vastly expanding her in- 
dustrial preduction with the idea that it will be used) in competition 
with us after the war is over? 

Mr. Tare, Dhave no doubt of that. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Mr. Hart, Senator Connally and Sen- 
aor Green again went over the purpose and the aims of this bill, 
I do not want to press you too strongly, but since they brought up 
the matter again I think we might as well vo into it again. It is 
aimed to aid Britain, Phe President in his annual message said, 

We look forward to a world founded upon four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression——everywhere in the world, 

Of course, we were all sold on that already, and wee have always 
maintained it in this country. Would you understand that to be an 
aim to impose that upon the world, if necessary 4 

Mr, Harr, That is the inference. 

Senator Crarik of Missouri, Wouldn't you understand this bill to 
authorize the President to do anything he wishes or sees fit to do in 
that direction ? 

Mr, Harr. TD think that was intended, 

Senator Crank of Missouri (reading) : 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way-— 
everywhere fn the world, ; 

Of course, that is an ideal. Tt is granted to us under the Con- 
stitution, Do you understand that would inelude the imposition of 
freedom: of worship and expression in Russia, for instance / 

Mi. Harr, Yes, , 
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Senator Chang of Missouri (continuing) : 

The third ts freedom from woot -which, translated into world: terms, means 
wnderstundings which wal secure to every nation a healthy peacetime life for 
its inhabitants everywhere in the world. 

That is an aim which we have always maintained in this country 
and which we have been unable ourselves even to approach for the 
last Sor LO years, Do you understand that means that the United 
States is about to engage in a program of relieving the whole world 
from any question of want ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Phat appears to be it. 

Senator Cuvrk of Missouri (continuing) : 

The fourth ts freedom from fear--whieh, transhifed {nto world terms, means 
no worki-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and Tn such ao thorough 
fashion that no mation will be ino a pesition to commiti an aet of physical 
depression aguinst any uelglbor --ainywhere fn Che world. 

The United States hus always advocated reduction of armament, 
even to the extent of sinking a very large proportion of our first- 
line battle fleet. Do you understand that this would set. the United 
States on a crusade to relieve any country in the world from fear of 
ageression ? 

Vir. Harr. 16 it does not mean that. [don't know what it does 
mean, 

Senator Chark of Missouri, Taken in connection with the fact that 
this bill is not specitie ino any particular, and taken) in connection 
with the President's annual message when he said, “That is no vision 
of a distant millennium, Tt is a detinite basis for a kind of world 
attainable in our own the and generation,” Mr. Hart, do you think 
you were unfair in the construction you put upon it in response to 
Senntor Connally’s question ? 

Mr. Harr. No. sir. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. TP believe that is all, 

The Cintratan, Senator Nye, have you any questions é 

Senator Nye, None, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cratmas, Senator Glass is absent. 

Senator Byrnes is also absent, TP believe. 

But. Mr. Hart. may Lask vou one or two questions ? 

Mr. Harr. Certainty. 

The Cratmian, You do not find any authority in this bill to con. 
yoy ships, do vou? 

Mer. Harr. Punderstand it conld be implied. 

The Cratratax, Now, just aoininute, please. You have read the 
bill Team asking you a very simple question. Do you find any 
provision in this bill which vou construe as authorizing the convoy: 
ing of ships é 

Me. Har. TL owould think i probably could be done under the bill 
before amended in the House. As it is before this committee, T would 
say there is probably justification for putting in that restvietion. Ty 
other words, Santor think it probably does—~it is so all-fired bread. 

The Cratraan. PE know it is brond. But TP think that is a very 
simple question, Do you find any authority in the bill to send any 
of our ships, either merchant: or naval vessels, for the purpose of 
purticipagng in the war, Me. art, into the war areas of Europe, of 
into the danger zones / 

Mr, Elanr. Tdo not believe it is specitically there, 
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The Ciramaan, T want to ask you just one question because it 
has been expressed here so frequently, under the phrase “notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law.” You ave familiar with 
legislative terms as a lawyer, of course. Is that any different from 
an ordinary provision generally and usually inserted into siatutes 
in nearly all of the States—simply declaring that “all laws and parts 
of laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed”? 

Mr. Harr. T suppose it is kind of a quick way to avoid having to 
look up all of the laws that might be inconsistent. 

The Craman, Exactly. But the purpose of the bill is stated in 
section 3, that the President, through the Seeretavy of War, the See- 
retary of the Navy, or the head of any other department or agency 
of the Government, to manufacture in our own arsenals. or otherwise 
procure—-which T assume means to purehase or to procure in any 
way he can, except I doubt if anybody is justified in implying that 
it authorizes larceny by the President, cr any other head of the 
Government. So LT asstune it means procure by any lawful means 
“any defense article.” Of course, the “defense article” is broad. Ut 
includes ships, it includes airplanes, it ineludes practically anything 
for ordinary defense purposes. 

Then he is authorized to sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of these defense articles, That is the broad power 
that is given, Under universal rules of construction, Mr. Hart, is 
not the language “Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law” 
to be construed to suspend only those laws that directly prevent the 
exercise of the powers granted 4 

Mr. Hart. T think there is a general principle something hike that. 

The Cirsmoanan, Esn't there a universal rule ? 

Mr. Harr. That, TP cannot say. 

The Cianoias, We are getting social advantages throughout. the 
world, @uaranteeing the freedom of speech, the freedom of worship, 
the freedom of religion, and so on. ‘The four great freedoms to 
whieh vou have referred certainly would not directly stand in the 
way of manufacturing or otherwise lawfully procuring defense arti- 
eles and subsequently selling those defense articles or giving: away 
those defense articles to any nation whose defense the President 
deems vital to our defense, would it? 

Me. Hare. Pe don't know that it would. But these four things are 
so broad and so vague that T don't know what they might be inter- 
preted to mean, 

The Cuamaas, You don't tind anything in this bill to authorize 
the Prosident to establish freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
and security 

Mien Planer. Phat is just the point, Senator, This bill coming just 
a few dave after the message of January 6. T think it was, would 
le read=-uned Tthink justly so if it were passed—in the light of that 
message on the tate of the Union. 

Vie Coomsaas. You chink the President would read into the act 
tid tas passage of this till by the Congress a mandate or authority 
teooapes out his bread general statements made in his message? 

Meo dser. Personally, T think he would. 

Vis Capverwas, Phat is carrving the program of villfieation rather 
far, Meo Uaet. DT owill not argue the point with vou here because it 

“onvedy aoatter of arpunient. 
ane “Weg 2 a 
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Senator Vaxpennerc. Mr. Chairman, may Task one further ques. 
tion? 

The Ciairman. Yes, Senator Vandenberg. 

Senator Vanpenperc. Mr, Hart, Senator George asked you whether 
there is anything in this bill which bears upon an authorization to 
convoy or to send our ships into belligerent zones, Take the last 
line on page 2, the third word—the President being authorized to 
‘transfer’? any ‘of these defense articles anywhere he pleases. May 
not the word “transfer” mean transport? And if it means transport, 
may it not mean safely transport? Is not the word “transfer” one 
of the broad things involved in this delegation of power which might 
lead in the direction that vou have indic ated ¢ 

Mr. Harr. D should certainly think so, Senator. — - 

The Chairman, As a lawyer, Mr. Hart, you think the word “trans. 
fer,’ when used in conjunction with the words sell, exchange, lease, 
and lend would authorize the delivery into a danger zone? 

»Mr. Harr. Yes; certainly, Senator, 

‘The Cuarmoan, With another law standing squarely on the statute 
books against. it ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Yes; in view of the words “or otherwise dispose of.” 

The Ciataran, “Or otherwise dispose of? ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Which follow. 

The Ciamaan. What would vou interpret those words to mean? 

Mr. Hare. 1 would interpret the whole combination of words as 
being the effort to deser ibe any kind of a sending. 

The Cramman, The mere selling or the exchanging or the leasing 
ov the lending—don't those words all fall into a family of words ¢ 

Mv, Harr, T would place that interpretation upon this, and 1 feel 
that the President would. 

The Cuamman, Very well, We thank you very much, Mr. Hart. 

Senator Gitterre, Mr. Hart, the chairman in his examination of 
you referred to the section upon which T had interrogated you, sub- 
section (1) of section 3, and he asked you if you thought in. that 
connection that the President was authorized to commit larceny, 
Apparently the chairman was referring to my question or my exami. 
nation, which was the only question asked you with reference to the 
matter, 

As [recall it, my question was whether under Chit authority con- 
ferred, "To otherwi ise procure’, it might go to the procuring of vessels 
of other nations in harbors nnider such terms as the President thatight 
justified. Did you understand it in that way. or did vou understand 
that Twas stggesting that the President commit grand larceny ? 

Me. Haunt, Now sir, To did not understand vou to sliprrent that. the 
President would cominit grand larceny, 

The Crramaan. PE want to take Chis occasion to say that my ques 
tion was not predicated Upon your question, Senator Grillette: lint i 
was predicated upon various questions, as Ethink the record will liew. 
that have heretofore been asked ubout what the Prestient roigha f. 
and how he might proceed. 

senator Ginterre, [thank the clatrmon. Probably Poneto te 
meh importance inthe question Lasked / 

he Ciataaan. Thank vou. Mar Hart, 


Mis tbsarr. May Polave one word tn clostpus Sena ci. ut bp th 


yhe ges 
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The Crramman. Yes. 

Mir. Harr. There is no doubt but that a large number of people 
in this country favor aid to Britain and want to see Britain win, 
In my opinion, the passing of this bill, with its sweeping terms, 
would leave, as it came to te understood, a great deal of feeling in 
the country, or a degree of feeling and unsettlement that might result 
in holding up the speed of getting every aid to Britain that is desired 
to be given her, Just how, I don’t know. But many people do 
oppose the bill. 

On the other hand, I believe that by following that method, or 
some method similar to that of taking over the islands and thereby 
wiping out Britain’s debt and establishing a huge credit, there would 
instantly be available funds out of which Britain could purchase 
goods for a long time to come, so that—and I leave this thought 
with you-—the result might be that Britain might get far more aid 
than she would through this. And certainly this Congress and the 
people would keep in closer touch with what is going on. 

Senator Jounson of California. But that would not be this bill. 

Mr. Harr. That would not be this bill, That would not. be this 
bill unless this bill were amended. 

Senator Jounson of California, You cannot amend this bill. You 
can't do anything to this bill, This bill has to be passed, whether the 
people want it or not. Tt has to be adopted and it has to be part of 
aur haw, 

Mr. Harv. foam recommending a substitute: IT am recommending 
the substitution of the other measure for this, Senator. . 

The Ciraoias. We thank vou very much, Mr. Hart. You may be 
excised, 

Mr. Hart. Thank vou very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Casnoaras. Will Mrs, Rosa M. Farber please come forward? 


STATEMENT OF ROSA M. FARBER, ACTING NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
MOTHERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Cruamsaan, Will vou please give the Secretary your name and 
address and the name ef the organization, if any, for which vou 
Hp pea he. 

Mis. Pannen. Doan Rosa Mo. Farber, acting national chairman of 
the Mothers of the United States of America, with national head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich, We organized in October 1939 for the 
pea pese of appo-ing legislation which tends to lead us into war, 
Active moambers of this organization are mothers, many of them hav- 
aie thiee. four and five sons of military age. We have members 
wheee oddest sons were dn the World War and who have young sons 
Whore new ef tilitary age. 

So that we will not be nisunderstood. may DT state here that we are 
mea paciiets, We aue ready and willing to fight and have our sons 
fight te defend our catntiv-—-bat we repudiate the contention that 
sods ost foreign continents ean we defend the United States of 
Nba tee 

Weogreoin faver of notional defense. and. in addition, we demand 
toatoaue hb fenes de strengthened by keepine arivs., munitions, amd 
rot Os bere ated dot fend, lease. ar give away anv af our defense 
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equipment, We are interested in national defense from the primary 
viewpoint of defending our own homes from invasion, internal as well 
as external. 

Letters come to our office from mothers in every State begging that 
something be done to avoid a repetition of the senseless tragedy of 
17, 

Tn opposing H.R. 1776 T will not discuss (he bill from its political, 
economic, or military aspects. These phases have already been thor- 
oughly covered by experts. 

In opposing this bill, TE speak for the mothers who are concerned 
first, with keeping this Nation out of foreign wars; second, with pre- 
serving the institution of the home as we know it in the United States 
of America, : 

On the statue in front of the Hall of Archives is inscribed these 
words, “What is past is prologue.” Giving a practical interpretation 
to these words, we recognize this bill to be a momentary culmination 
of past steps in national economics and future greater regimentation 
that will detrimentally affect our homes. 

Tn order to grasp the significance of this measure in the present 
setting, it must be considered, not as a single piece of legislation, but 
as one. part of a series. 

With the advent of the New Deal came the N. R.A, the AL AL A, 
and a host of other alphabetical symbols indicating in retrospect. it 
would seem, a premeditated drive toward ultimate dictatorshtp. Tn 
other words, an alien economy is being superimposed upon our Ameri- 
ean economy, And the one feature to which the American Mothers 
are bitterly opposed, is the unwarranted and unjustified militariza- 
tion of our Nation, 

T hold in my hand a repreduction of the front page of the Chicago 
American of November 11, 1918—Armistice Day. Note the headline 
“American aims accomplished.” We thought on November 11, 1918, 
that “armistice” and “peace” were synonymous terms. We were led 
to believe that wars were over and that. peace, freedom, and liberty 
had been enthroned everywhere for all time. But now we wonder if 
the headline over the masthead, “Red flag over Kaiser's palace,” was 
more indicative of ony war aim accomplishments. 

However, had we analyzed the headlines and wisely appraised the 
situation we would have realized that fighting had merely stopped 
and that. armistice merely means a cessation of hostilities, 

Tt is a matter of record that almost immediately after the armis- 
tice, plans were being made all over the world in every nation for 
bigger and better wars. As a matter of fact, wars have raged and 
millions have been killed since the end of that war to end wars. 

Let me vefer to a very startling situation right here in the United 
States, More than 2 years ago Senator Bennett C. Clark called our 
attention to some things being done right here which should have 
seared us then far more than this bugaboo of invasion is supposed to 
scare us today. Tet me quote from Senator Clark's article in the 
Country Gentleman of January 1939; 

There is in existence the draft of a complete set of laws prepared by the War 
Plans Division of the War and Navy Departments for the most sweeping piant 
of powers to the President. They provide the foundation work for powers ecom- 
parable to those of Hitler, Mussolini, or Stalin. They range trom a_ veiled 
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authority for a press censorship to a veiled authority of a general draft uf labor, 
but with no suggestion of a draft of capital. . 

They have not been publicized except to the extent that I was able to do so by 
introducing them myself and then reporting thein adversely from the Senate 
Committee on Munitions, all purely as an attempt at information of the public. 
It Was never the intention of the bureaucrats who prepared them that they 
should be forwarded to the Congress for consideration and action, It was their 
hope that the proposed inersures should He moldering in the archives of the two 
departments until a state of war was declared. Then they would be sent in 
haste to the Congress to be passed under whip and spur with hysteria ready to 
shout “traitor” at any Senator or Representative who dared oppose them or even 
ask that they be carefully examined, To wish that every American man and 
woman could be familiarized with the provisions of this modest beginning for a 
-totalitarian government in America when we are once again committed to the 
shambles, 


In the event we are under the impression that defending the 
Western Hemisphere is an idea developed to meet. the present so- 
called emergency, let me quote again from the same article— 

I have heard one of the highest ranking officers in the United States Army 
hurangue the guests in his official residence to the effect that it was our duty 
to retain the Philippines-—violating our national pledge—in order to maintain a 
part in a general defense scheme of French Indochina, British Hongkong and 
Singapore, Dutch West Indies, and Australia ugaiust “na northern power,” 
which [ naturally assumed to be Japan. [ have heard leading members of 
the “Cliveden set” in England—possibly the leading couple—preach to a group 
of United States Senators the theory that England should make the best terms 
pessible with Nazi Germany to work out world affairs, but with the additional 
pregnant demand that our Nation must go ulong with Great Britain “ship for 
ship, gun for gun, tnd man for man.” 

And again, if we are under the impression that the present huge 
expenditure for defense metlerial was brought because these are 
“ominous times” today, let us listen to Senator Clark again, writing 
in the same article over 2 years ago: 

There ave Americans who conceive it to be the duty of the United States to 
act as a sortoof policeman of the world and to squander billions upon billions 
of dollars upon huge Naval and Military Eatablishinents—not fur the defense 
of the United States, but ta be ready at the drop of a hat to conduct a war 
half around the world and to send American boys to fight 7,000 miles from 
home to protect a handful of American investments in the Orlent, 

In the steps leading up to the presentation of this dictator war 
hill 1776, you may recall that-about a year ago Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Edison proposed that Congress give the President 
emergeney War powers In peacetime, 

Prior to that by many years a strange thing happened, even be- 
fore President Roosevelt received his first nomination for the presi- 
dency. In his well-known book, After Seven Years, the former 
chief “brain truster.” Raymond Moley, tells us that “MeGoldrick 

. . . a 
and MeBain prepared a memorandum on presidential war powers.” 

May I point out here, gentlemen, that this memorandum was pre- 
pared in the spring of 1932, before Hitler came into power and 
before Germany rearmed, 

tet. * . 

Chis is the reason, gentlemen, that we are apprehensive about. 
this bill 1776, 

rysy ‘ . * 

This is the reason, gentlemen, that we are skeptical and dubious 
when a voice comes over the air saying, “I hate war.’ “I will keep 
war from our shores,” 

Did the President indicate a hatred of war in his “quarantine the 

‘ + ® . ‘ t 
averessor” speech in Chicago in October 1987 ¢ 
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Did the President indicate a hatred of war in his Charlottesville 
speech in June 1940, characterized by some as a personal declaration 
of war? 

How much peace was in the President’s recent. message to Con- 
gress when he proposed to police the world? Was he thinking 
then of the welfare of the United States or was he thinking of the 
power to be gained under this bill? 

There have been many news stories recently about the registration 
and mobilization of women. We want to know how the women are to 
he regimented and mobilized in the President’s program of enthroning 
liberty and freedom everywhere. What is this emergency that de- 
mands the registration of men, women, young men, young women, boys, 
und girls, in camps, and where elso?” We understand that the war 
plans referred to previously provide that every female over the age of 
16 shall be subject to the command of the Government. 

Are these news stories part of a propaganda program to entice our 
women into accepting the program of regimentation laid down for 
them in the industrial mobilization plan; a plan, the wording of which 
is—in most. enses—-so specific as to require no comment? But, since 
courageous gentlemen in the halls of Congress have exposed this plan—- 
thereby giving our women the opportunity to learn of the dangers in- 
corporated in it for them-—we believe that in all this rush to war, we 
should note carefully the following salient points it proposes, bearing 
on the control of women in a war economy. 

The purpose of the woman wage-earners division is to divert the 
10,000,000 women and girl workers over 16 years of age from the work 
they are already engaged in (industry, commerce, and the professions) 
to work in munition factories and other industries necessary for sue- 
cessful completion of the war. 

The woman wage-earners division has a subdivision called section of 
woman labor required for service with troops whose duty it is to locate 
women.and recruit them for duty with the armed forces. 

The social and economic welfare division, among: its other duties, 
provides for social contact and aid during leisure hours of employed 
wonien, 

The minors division would be directed to take cognizance of the fact 
that the emergency may require the employment of children under 16 
in Industry or agriculture, 

Proponents of this rush into war bill have persistently reiterated it 
contains nothing which will interfere with existing laws for the pro- 
tection of the mghts of labor. 

We contend this is a bill to push us into war, and, therefore, put 
the industrial mobilization plan into effect and again turning to that 
plan we find that it provides for the legal council division of the Bu- 
reau of Women and Minors—a division that will have the double fune- 
tion of: 

First. Recommending the suspension of legislation in various States 
which now restrict the hours and working conditions of women and 
minors in thdustry, which are referred (o as “expedient rather (han 
necessary,” 

Second. Securing approval of publie opinion for such recommen- 
dation. 

The Bureau of Women and Minors is one of several bureaus under 
the War Labor Administration, Its personnel is appointed by the 
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President through the War Labor Administrator. In the words of the 
plan. “the Bureau is in itself primarily an advisory rather than an 
adnunistrative agency.” Thus the provisions of the industrial mobili- 
gation plan which affect women and children will, in all probability, 
be administered by some other agency. 

There is nowhere in the plan any provision that women will ad- 
minister the details of the plan which deals with women and chil- 
dren or that they will even act in an advisory manner in ecomnection 
therewith, 

There is no indication that. women’s organizations, welfare agen- 
cies, or individual women have been consulted on the details of the 
plan which directly affects women and minors. 

Tt is evident that just as women were not consulted in the writing 
of the provisions for their regimentation in the industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan, they have not. been consulted in this push-to-war plan. 
We repeat, gentlemen, this bill is part and parcel of an alien pro- 
gram to destroy the security of our homes, the respect for our 
women, and nullify the God-given right of parenthood over children, 

It may well be that this legislation has confused and fooled some 
Senators and Congressmen, some business and professional men, 
but—make no mistake about it-—it is not fooling the mothers. That 
is why the mothers of this Nation are rising up in angry and bitter 
protest against this push-us-into-war bill 1776. 

We suggest for your consideration that history proves the wisdom 
of heeding the voice of motherhood. 

The Cramman. Are there any questions? 

Senator Connantiy. No questions, 

The Cramsax, Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson of California, I have none. 

The Crramman, Senator Vandenberg, have you any questions? 

Senator Vanpennera, No questions. 

The Ciaran, Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitterre. No questions. 

The Cuairman. Senator Nye? 

Senator Nyr, I have none, 

The Cramman, Senator Clark? 

Senator Crark. I have no questions, 

The Ciamman, Senator Van Nuys? 

Senator Van Nuys. No questions. 

The Cramuan, Mrs, Farber, you may be excused. 

The committee thanks you for appearing before us, 

Mrs, Farner. Mr. Chairman, the mothers thank you for listening. 

The Crramman. Judge Matthews? 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN. A. MATTHEWS, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Cramman, Judge Matthews, will you please give the reporter 
your name ? : 

Judge Marrurws. John A. Matthews, 744 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J. I preside in the Chancery Court of the State of New Jersey. 
My courtroom ix 1260 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. I am appearing 
individually and as the father of seven sons and a daughter—not. to 
leave her out of the record. 

The Cramoman, Have you a prepared statement ? 
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Judge Marrurws. T have a statement. I regret I do not have a 
copy for all of vou, Mr. Chairman, because Tam an individual and 
I chetated this to my secretary and had it transeribed in five copies, 
the other copies gomng to the newspapermen, 

The CiairMas., You muy proceed with your formal statement, 

Judge Marrokws. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
[appear before your honorable committee as an individual citizen 
from the State of New Jersey. Tam the father of seven sons— 
und one daughter. One of or sons is presently registered under 
the conscription law, another a junior in college would be eligible 
were war Co come to us or were we to go to it, two others ino prep 
schools would be eligible in the near future were the calamity of 
war to be brought upon us, while the other three face the future in 
blissful unawareness of the threatened danger to theiy older brothers, 

‘The mother of these sons and J, like the mothers and fathers of 
all American sons have a deep concern about this so-called lease- 
lend bill. I think T can speak for other mothers and fathers, gen- 
tlemen, because TP have been the recipient of more than 10,000 letters 
in reply to a broadcast which To made at my own expense over a 
small station in my own State. reaching New York and New Jersey. 
And in all of those letters the mothers have pleaded with me to keep 
my veice raised and continue my efforts in order to keep their sons 
out of war, 

I know that I speak the views of the vast majority of such mothers 
and fathers in what TI shall say to your committee about the dan- 
gerous implications of this bill to their sons, for T have been the 
recipient of more than 10,000 letters as a result of radio broadcasts 
that T have made on the subject, “Keep America Out of War and 
Keep War Out of America.” 

[ look upon this bill as primarily an attempt on the part of the 
administration to get. congressional sanction for what they didn’t 
dare to before the election, for what they promised not to do during 
the election campaign, and for what they ei to do in contravention 
of their preelection pledges unless vou of the Congress by passing 
this bill say, “go ahead and we will share the popular blame.” 

What are these acts which the administration didn't dare do, which 
they promised not to do, and which under this bill they seek to 
persuade the Congress into approving their doing? 

Generally speaking, they are acts of undeclared war, Specifically, 
these acts either expressed or hidden in the implications of this bill 
are the following: 

First, allowing the President to give the ships of belligerent. na- 
{ions in our ports to any country whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States. This authority flows from 
the words “etherwise procure any defense article” contained in sub- 
section (1) of section 3 of the bill, You can “otherwise procure” 
belligerent ships by seizing them. Under subsection (2) of section 3 
the President can sell, transfer—and that can mean transport. In 
fact. gentlemen. transfer means to take something some place. I 
transfer this paper by taking it from here and putting it there. I 
transfer a ship by transporting it. 

Now, repeating. under subsection i of section 3 the President 
ean sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of these 
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belligerent ships. Such action by the President, Tsay as a lawyer. 
would be an undeclared act of war. 

I have heard a lot of discussion here this morning about. whether 
or not you can do this. Would the President steal! Of course he 
would not. But the President can find a way by which he can seize 
them. And if he does seize them and give them to Britain, for 
instance, or to Russia, or to whomever else he might give them under 
this bill, then he is performing an act of undeclared war, ino iny 
humble legal and, if you will for the nonce, judicial opinion. 

The second power that Tsay is aniact of undeclared war is allow- 
ine the President “to test. inspect, prove, repair. outfit, recondition, 
oy otherwise to place in good working order any defense article for 
any such government.” The exercise of this authority. contained in 
subsection (3) of section 3. is so palpably an act of war that its 
mere recital sufliees te show it to be such. How else can you interpret 
opening up our naval bases te belligerent ships to be repaired and 
outfitted than that it is allowing the belligerent to fight from those 
bases, 

Moreover, to do such a thing sections 23, 24. and 33 of the United 
States Code, title 18, would have to be superseded by this act 1776. 

Now, this act does not contain, as acts usually do. "anything in 
any other acts inconsistent with this act.” No: it takes that onmubus 
inethod, “not withstanding the provisions of any other liw.” 

Therefore, notwithstanding che previsions of those three sections, 
the President could do these things. 

Now, what do those sections provide? Tn my quotation of these 
sections T think vou will pardon me if T tell you that T have not 
checked them with the code. Tread them in the New York ‘Times in 
the report of Secretary Hull. The New York ‘Times date is January 
31,1941. But Tam sure the Secretary quoted them correctly, He is an 
excellent lawyer. 

Section 23 makes it unlawful te fit out er arm in the United States a vessel 
With intent that it shall be employed in the service of a foreign belligerent 
against a power or people with which the United Suites are at peace, 

Section 24 makes it unhuvful to increase or augment in our ports the force 
ef a ship of war or other armed vessel belonging to a belligerent power, 

Section 33 makes it unlawful during a war in which the United States is 
heatral to send out of our jurisdiction any vessel built. armed, or equipped 
asa Vessel of war for delivery to a belligerent nation, 

And not only would this act have to supersede these provisions of 
our law. it would have to disregard international law. ‘The Hague 
Convention NITY of 1907 states in article VJ that the supply. in 
any manner, diveetly or indirectly, by a neutral power to a bellig- 
erent power, of warships, ammunition, or war material of any kind 
whatever, is forbidden. 

Article NVIT states that in neutral ports belhgerent warships— 
may only earry ont such repairs as are absolutely necessary to render them 
seaworthy, and may not add in any nanner whatscever to their fighting force. 

Article XVIIL states that belligerent warships may not make use 
of neutral ports for replenishing or increasing their supplies of war 
material or (heir armament.” 

May I interpolate and say that this thought occurred to me this 
morning, that the gentleman or gentlemen, or whoever they may have 
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been, who drafted this bill seemed to have in mind specifically men- 
tioning all of the things that now we are forbidden to do by these sec- 
tions that I have quoted, and by the Hague Convention, and to give 
that permission in this bill ipsissimis, as it were, 

Now, I know that Secretary Hull has indicated that the Hague Con- 
vention is not applicable to the present European war because it pro- 
vides in article XXVIII that it shall not apply unless “all the bellig- 
crents are parties to the Convention,” and that Great Britain and Italy 
are not parties to it. However, the argument of the Secretary that 
this is not an ordinary war and that these provisions of the United 
States Code and of the Hague Convention, which are declaratory of 
international law on this subject. ean be ignored by the United States 
beeause Germany and Italy violated other articles of the Tague Con- 
vention with respect to other neutral nations is an excuse rather than 
2 reason for our passing this section of act 1776. Indeed, as far as 
England is concerned in this so-called extraordinary war, she has vio- 
lated it with respect to our shipping and mails and she had mined the 
Norwegian coast line before Hider invaded Norway. 

There are many other things which she has done, perhaps of neces- 
sity, in violation of international law. And I recall very definitely 
the protest of Secretary Hull. As I remember, he sent a fairly reason- 
able note to the other side; but I dowt remember what the answer was 
or whether we ever get one, 

T make that point to show that, when they say “because Italy and 
Germany have violated the Convention, we are not bound by it,” it is 
really an excuse, gentlemen, rather than a reason for passing this 
section, 

The important point of the whole matter is, however, that regard- 
less of casuistic interpretations or distortions of law, this authority 
to allow England to fight from American naval bases is, in fact, an 
aet of undeclared war. 

Third, allowing the President to use our Navy or part of it to convoy 
ships containing food or munitions or any implement of warfare to 
the belligerents. This authority is equaily patent under subsection 
(2) of section 3 of the bill. 

I construe “transfer” to give him the authority to do just that. 
There has been a lot of discussion here this morning about the authority 
of the President as Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. 
But my purpose is this. This bill looks for congressional approval 
of this act of war. And Tsay that the President will not dare do it 
in the face of his specific pledges to the American electorate unless 
you approve this bill. 

Tn addition to these specifie acts of undeclared war which this bill 
seeks to get Congress to approve of, the whole tenor of this proposed 
law breathes belligerency. It equivalently says in its provision in sub- 
section (1) of section 3, “or otherwise procure any defense article for 
the government of any country whose defense the President deenis 
vital to the defense of the United States.” that the President of our 
country shall not. only have a virtual dictatorship to do what this bill 
empowers him to do, but that this dictatorship shall make him the chief 
of police of the world. Under this provision the President can re- 
lease weapons to any government anywhere provided he, and he alone, 
deems the defense of that nation vital to aie defense of the United 
States, Presently. of course, the nations envisioned by the bill are 
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England, Greece, and China. But by this bill he could do the same 
for Indochina, Spain, unoccupied France, as well as for that inter- 
national Al Capone, Russia. Such power gives the President a seat 
in the game of power polities with virtually all of the resources of our 
country to gamble with. And it is the history of this game of power 
politics that human lives follow the loss of material resources. 

Let us look at this thing realistically. The island of England is 
threatened, and has been for months, with attack across the twenty- 
oda miles of channel separating it from a European mainland vir- 
tually in complete control of Germany. That plight of England ex- 
cites our human sympathy. We of this country have thus far aided 
Sugland in stalling off that attack, Most Americans want us to con- 
tinue to give such aid, and indeed any and all additional aid short of 
war to save England from invasion. 

But that’s only part of the picture. The England that we want to 
help—that is most of us—is also an Empire called Great Britain. 
Her far-flung seats of empire, many of them the results of ruthless 
conquest, are also threatened in this war by Germany, and less and 
less by Italy, and, at least, reeording to the press, by Japan. 

This bill 1776 virtually enables the President to take over the 
defense of any or all of these subjugated seats of enipire. Singapore 
and Dakar are the geographical names you hear mentioned most often, 
one a British seat of empire, the other presently a Itrench position. 
But we don't know how Petain and Laval have made out today, And 
there are many other seats of empire all over the world, 

Now, it may be that Japan will seek Singapore and that there may 
ultimately be a Germano-French control of Dakar. T interpolate here 
that T wasn’t even half as scared as the headlines in the newspapers 
would have you scared about. the bombing time from Dakar to-—well, 
where was it? I don’t know whether it was Topeka or some other 
place out in the West. 

And it may be too that other erstwhile key points to the trade 
routes of the world may pass out of British hands into German, per- 
haps Italian, perhaps Russian, perhaps Japanese hands. Or if the 
Axis, so-called, subsists, maybe there will be pan-European and pan- 
Asiatic collaboration for a so-called economic new order. 

Now. should we here in America endanger the lives of our sons 
and our already threatened from within democratic way of life 
by taking over Britain’s war to save these seets of her empire? 
If the answer is yes, because otherwise we would be in the inter- 
national economic dog house, I would reply that this Western Hemi- 
sphere with its reasonable military approaches in our control is 
as necessary economically to Europe and the world, yes, more so, 
than they are to us economically. 

I put aside as fantastic—and again as a lawyer and a judge I 
choose the word carefully—any successful invasion of a reasonably 
defense-prepared America by any or all powers of the world. I 
do so, not alone on the experience of history and the facts of our 
geography, but on the testimony of aviation, military, and naval 
experts of our own country who know whereof they speak, both 
from experience and from their study in their respective avocations. 

Indeed, I think I may safely say to your committee that. an honest 
appraisal of all of the testimony pro and con, this bill, to which 
the public have had access in the press and otherwise, conclusively 
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proves that even in its allegedly present condition of unpreparedness 
our Nation cannot be successfully invaded at present. and our Nation 
fully prepared in_ material and spiritual defense can never be 
successfully invaded. 

The erisis, therefore, which this bill is alleged by its proponents 
to avert, is presently not our crisis, and need not be in the futwe 
unless we foolishly, vet wickedly, dissipate our defense and our spirit | 
by involvement in this war. | England's erisis, as far as the invasion — 
of her homeland is concerned, is not our militarily, though heartily 
and sympathetically we have been and are willing to continue to make 
it such, short of involvement in this war. 

But the Ameriean people, Tam confident, do not want to make 
Britain's crisis of empire ours, either’ factually “or sentimentally. 
Indeed, students of democracy know that empires can continue to 
exist only by the military and governmental control of the seats and 
subjects of empire. 

This bill, as T read it, commits us to aid the British Empire rather 
than the British people. 

There is just another point that T would like to make in my pre- 
pared statement, after which [Twill be glad to answer any ques- 
tions anent what T have said. 

Prescinding from aid to preserve Britain's seats of empire, there 
is no aid bevond financing purchases of munitions and implements 
of warfare that we presently can give England short of war that 
we are not presently giving her, Therefore, this bill with its ad- 
mittedly dictatorial’ powers could well be dispensed with in favor 
of an outright gift of dollars to England to finance her defense 
required implement of warfare or defense materials. 

n view of allot these facts the conclusion seems inescapable to 
me that this bill purviews not only aiding England in the defense 
of her homeland but it also plainly purviews taking over England's 
war. when, as, and if England's home island falls. Sueh a course 
would mean that we abandon our role as a republic, a representative 
democracy. and embark upon a course of imperialism that will mean, 
as it has meant for all empires, war, death, desolation, and ultimate 
destruction. We may not like the threatened new order in: furope. 
We may and perhaps should consider it) a threat to our way of 
life. But the way to avoid that threat is not to don the ideological 
aecouterments of dictatorship and go to Kurope to fight dictator: 
ship but to buckle on the armor of American democracy and defend 
our way of life against all comers. military or economic. 

That is my statement, gentlemen. 

The Cirursas, Senator Harrison, have you any questions. 

Senator Hanrirox, No questions. 

The Ciamman. Senator Connally ? 

Senator Connatty. No questions. 

The Crramman. Senator Vandenberg ? 

Senator Vanpennerc. T have no questions, 

The Cirairmax, Senator Van Nuys? 

Senator Van Nuys. T have no questions. 

The Cnamman. Senator Nye? 

Senator Nye. None. 

The Cratrman. Senator Clark? 
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Senator Clark of Missouri, No questions, 

The Ciusmsan. Senator Gillette? e 

Senator Ginterik. No questions, Mr. Chairnin, ; 

Judge Marruews. Mr. Chairman, may T just call your attention 
toone more thing that T thought would be brought out in the ques- 
tioning © Tt will take me but a minute. 

In preparing ny manuscript PE thought of the continual statement 
of men of intelligence and sincerity that) Britain is our last Tine 
of defense and that we can't survive without her. Thad read Sena- 
tur Beveridgs’s Life of John Marshall, and knowing the Senator by 
reputation as a historian, Pthought PT remembered that he had drawn 
a picture of that: same situation away back in the years 1807 to 
Iwid, Fisher Ames, a New England Anglophile of those days is 
quoted by Senator Beveridge as follows: 

Great Britain is fighting ear batdes and Che battles of iiankind, and France 
is combating for the power to enshive and plunder tus and all the world, 

Likewise, John Rutledge of South Carolina is quoted by Beveridge, 
pave 5, us follows: 

Po have jong considered England as but the advanced guard of our country 
ea * Uf thes fall we do. 

Then, the Senator quoted again at page 10 from John Lowell, of 
Boston. as follows: 

What did the Chesapeake incident. what did impressinent of Americans, what 
di anything and everything amount to, compared to the one tremendous fact 
of Great Britain's struggle with France’ ATL Ghoughtfal men know that Great 
Britain alone steed between us and that: slavery which would be our portion 
if France should prevail. 

And again, he quoted ‘Tinothy Piekering, the Senator from Con- 
necticut, Whose wife was an Englishwoman, the daughter of an 
oticer of the British Navy. who in fs0¢ had plotted the secession 
of New Eneland and had enlisted the support of the British Minister 
to accomplish it. 

Senator Beveridge says: 

He charged that all embarge measures were iu vexaet conformity with the 
views and wishes of the Freueh Fanperer *  *  * the most ruthless tyraut 
that has scourged the European world, sitce the Reuntin Empire fell" Sup- 
pee the British Navy were destroyed and France trinmphant over Britsinu-— 
te the other tithes of Banaparte would then “be added that of Emperor of the 
two Americas’ > fer what legions of selkdiers ‘could he net send to the United 
States iy the thousands of British ships, were they also at bis command?’ 

Over and again these quotations from Beveridge we have this 
wonderful statement of John Adams, which throws heht upon the 
debate today. 

Onur guzettes and pamphlets tell us that Bonaparte * *% © will conquer 
Reghind, and command ali the British Navy, and seud PE know not how many 
handred thousand seldiers here and conquer from New Orleans te Passama- 
aneddy. Though every one of the bughears is an empty phantom, vet the 
wople seem to helieve every urticle of this bombastical creed and tremble 
md shudder in consequence, Who shall touch these blind eves? 

And finally Jeiferson said—and T quote from Beveridge : 

; The obfect of Endand, long obvious, is to claim the eeean as her domain. 
8 We believe no more in Bonaparte’s fighting merely for the liberty of 
the sens, than in Great Britain's flehting for the liberty of mankind. 
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Then, Senator Beveridge, after all of these quotations, said this 
at page 6:° 

Never did) Americans ipore seriously need emaneipation from foreign in 
fluence than in the early decades of the regublic---never was Po haere vital 
to their well-being that the people should develop ano American spirit, than 
at the height of the Napoleonic wars. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for allowing me to add 
that to my statement. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. May I ask one question before the 
Witness leaves the stand ¢ 

The CHamsman. Yes, Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Judge, I do not wish to prolong this 
hearing with a discussion of historical matters, but since vou have 
read these very pertinent quotations from some of the leaders of 
former days, T want to ask this question, Tt is a faet, is it not, that 
Timothy Pickering came from Massachusetts rather than Connecti- 
cut. But Timothy Pickering. John Lowell, and Fisher Ames were 
leaders of the group in Massachusetts who not only favored aid to 
England at that time. but when the United States a litde later was 
forced into the War of 1812 against the intolerable outrages as 
the Chesapeake incident and others, they got up a secession move- 
ment inthe midst of war and tried to get secession and join England? 

Judge Marrnrws, Senator Beveridge speaks of that in his life 
of John Marshall. 

The Ciramnman. We thank you very much, Judge Matthews. 

The committee will now recess until 2:15. 

(Whereupon, at 1245 p. m.. the committee recessed until 2:15 
p.m.) 

AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the committee reconvened at 2:15 p.m, 
and proceeded further as follows: 

The Cramaax, The committee will please be in order. Joseph 
Curran, 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CURRAN, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
MARITIME UNION, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE GREATER NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL 
UNION COUNCIL, NEW YORK CITY 


The Cinurmaax, Mr. Curran, will vou please give vour name. ad- 
dress, and organization. if any, for which vou appear? 

Mr. Curran. My naine is Joseph Curran, T appear as president of 
the National Maritime Union. affliated with the C. 1. O.. and the 
Greater New York Industrial Union Council, as president. 

The Ciramaanx, You have a prepared statement, T observe. and if 
you wish, you may proceed with your formal statement. all ques: 
tions being postponed until vou finish with it, if vou desire to take 
that course, 

Mr. Curran, Thank vou, sir; 1 would like to have it that way. 

The Cuamnmayn. That will be followed. 

Mr. Curran. Ao great propaganda campaign is now being con- 
ducted in this country to confuse the American people and make 
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them believe that the passage of the lease-lend bill and the giving 
of “all aid to Britain” would be the means of keeping us out of war. 

It is the considered judgment of the American workers that this is 
a complete fallacy. Our experience in the First World War showed 
that a constant flow of munitions, Army and Navy materials, ships 
and destrovers and planes to Great Britain can do nothing other than 
lead us into war. We automatically become a belligerent. 

If participation in the present European war were not a basis for 
this bill, why did the administration refuse to accept an amendment 
in the House which would have barred the sending of men overseas 
and refuse to accept another which would bar convoys of American 
vessels 

Labor in America is unalterably opposed to war. This was made 
clear in a statement sent this committee by President Philip Murray 
of the C. I. O.. in which he stated: 

‘The American people are determined to remain at peace rather (han be drawn 
inte the blood bath of Europe. The reason for this is that we know that war 
means an end to our democratic way of life, our democratic institutions, and 
the very ideals Which we are attempting fo preserve, 

This bill is one of the most dangerous departures from our demo- 
cratic way of life ever @iven serious consideration by the Congress 
of the United States. In its implications this proposed piece of 
legislation is downright Fascist—and Tam using the word “Fascist” 
with full understanding of what it means to the people of those 
countries where it has been established. 

In the first place, the lease-lend bill hands over to one man. the 
Chief Executive. complete dictatorial powers. It will give him full 
authority over those elements in our national economy which deter- 
mine our living standards. He would be able to rule by decree. He 
would be able to wipe out with a stroke of the pen many of the gains 
the people, and especially the working people, have won over genera- 
tions of hard struggle. 

The mere fact that the power to determine what is to be manufac- 
tured and sold would rest in the hands of one man is enough, in our 
opinion, to warrant every representative of the American people vot- 
ing against this bill. 

In the second place, the bill would in effect repeal any existing 
guaranties of civil Jtberties and = trade-union rights—guaranties 
which, in addition to being our proudest tradition, are absolutely 
necessary for the protection of our living standards. Low as these 
living standards are, they can be and undoubtedly will be depressed 
sill further under stress of war economy. Tt is in fact just such 
legislation as this which best enables antilabor industrialists to de- 
stroy the American people’s only effective weapon for maintaining 
and improving their working conditions—the trade wnions. 

Thirdly, this bill is a war measure rather than a defense measure. 
It will destroy whatever semblance of neutrality we still have left 
and will put us definitely in the present European war. This is per- 
haps the greatest single danger in the bill. 

The ravages of war, physical, economic. and mental, are well known 
toallofus. But these things fall hardest on the workers, the people 
who are forced to do the fighting and the dying, but who get none 
of the profits. 
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We all know what war does to the national economy. It is geared 
up and expanded out of ail proportion to the people's ability to main- 
tain it with their post-war ineome. Depression must) inevitably 
result, , 

IT dont want to go too deeply into the specific proposals contained 
inthe bill. That has been done many times already. and Todo not 
think that they are too important. HL. Ro i776 is an outright war 
measure, We have to base our approval or opposition on the simple 
question: Do we want to get into this war--or don't we! Nothing 
more, nothing less, ATP discussion about the extent of our participa- 
tion, the sacrifices that will be necessary, limits on expenditures and 
the like-~all these things, it seems to me, are beside the point. LY we 
ave thrust into the war we will be committed to full participation 
whether we like itor not. There will be no limit to expenditures or 
auvthing else. And as for sacrifices, we know already who will do 
the sacrificing and who will get the profits, 

It is our behef. too. that the American people as a whole know 
these things and have definite feelings about this bill and about our 
participation in the European war. 

The average person, especially the workers, the trade unionists, 
know more about HL Ro 176 than the proponents of this bill would 
have you believe. They too see this measure stricthy as a war bill. 
With them the question is: Do we want war—or don't we! Tf we 
Want war, we want this bill Ef we dont want war, then we don't 
want this bill “Phe two are inseparable in the minds of the American 
people. And if this measure were put before the people in a demo- 
eratic referendum, we all know what the answer would be. it would 
be overwhelmingly “No.” 

Memories of the lirst World War are fresher in oar minds than 
certain propagandists, certain publishers, and industrialists would like 
to have us believe, 

For example, we are not ummindful of the casualties in that war— 
$.000,000 dead: 21.000.000 wounded and otherwise incapacitated: seven 
or eight million missing er taken prisoner—in other words, 35,000,000 
persons, Wage earmers or potential wage earners, removed from the 
world’s economy, either permanently or temporarily. That equals the 
wage-earning population of a pretty good-sized country, a country 
almost as big as the United States. 

The thing that stands out in the trade unionists’ mind, however, is 
this: Out of that 35,000,000 men and boys, fully 9% percent were either 
workers or came from workers’ families, It may be more than 95 per- 
cent--but it is extremely doubtful if more than 5 percent of our fighters 
come from other sources. 

Another thing we remember about the first World War is its cost in 
money. Our Federal Budget for the year 1916. the vear before we 
entered’ the first World War, was a little over a billion dollars. ‘The 
total cost of the war, however, was nearly $30,000,000,000—not eonnt- 
ing what it has cost us since it ended. For the fiscal vear ending June 
iM40. before we are actually into the second World War, Federal appro- 
priations ran to $13,000,000.000, Now, if this war is going to cost as 
much in proportion to this thirteen billion as the first war cost in pro- 
portion to one billion, the workers of this country, who are compelled 
to foot the bill ave in fora great deal of suffering. 
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There are some who contend that, because the wealthy are taxed the 
highest, they are the ones who stand the financial cost of modern wars. 
‘That is u misconception. The persons who actually pay the financial 
cost of war are those who get the least when the national income is 
distributed—the low-income groups, the wage earners. These are the 
wople who have to take what is left after profits are skimmed off. The 
Hl for this war, as usual, will be paid by the workers. Profits will go 
where they usually go. 

Now, there is a third way in which workers pay for wars and which 
is fresh in our memories from the last time. ‘That is the loss of trade- 
union rights and of gains they have won over a long period. It is 
workers’ organizations which sustain the fiercest attacks from antilabor 
industrialists and whose civil liberties are most endangered. 

Periods of hysteria such as has been created today are selected by anti- 
union forces for fresh attacks on us for two reasons: One, in the con- 
fusion created by war hysteria and supported by a war administration, 
they can vet away with more violations of civil liberties than they could 
in peacetime, ‘Two, they are anxious to silence the progressive trade 
unions because we are the most articulate of their opponents and we 
tight hardest to preserve what we have. 

Here is an example of what T mean. You will recall Ghat. last fall, 
not long after the “all-out aid” campaign got under way. workers in 
the Kearney shipyards in New Jersey struck for some shght wage in- 
creases. ‘They wanted 67 cents an hour instead of the 55 cents they 
were getting. ‘Fhe company took the position that “defense” profits 
are their exclusive property and refused the inerease—-although ship- 
building profits in wartime are proverbial. They finally forced the 
workers into a strike. 

Immediately a howl of rage went up from employer agents, paid 
and voluntary. In the press, over the radio, and in the Halls of 
Congress, these shipyard workers, striking for simple wage increases 
on the basis of increased production and rising living costs, were 
subjected to the most vicious attacks, They were called “reds,” Com- 
munists., “fifth columnists.” Trojan horses, saboteurs, and a few 
other things—all because they wanted 11 cents an hour out of the mil- 
lions in profits garnered by their employers. 

Congressman Cox, of Georgia, got up on the floor of the House and 
charged the workers with treason. Think of it. Here was a handful 
of workers, most of them family men whose loyalty to the United 
States is unquestioned, charged with treason. 

President Roosevelt, in a recent fireside chat, said that strikes in 
defense industries would not be tolerated. Well, we know what that 
means. If strikes are not tolerated, it means that manufacturers, no 
matter what profits they make. can cut wages and lengthen hours in 
their plants—and the workers have no defense. 

Congressman Smith in the closing weeks of the last session of 
Congress, introduced a bill which would make punishable by death— 
by death, mind you—any willful act tending to slow up or hamper 
the work in any defense industry, or in any industry even indirectly 
connected with defense. This bill was in reality aimed at the work- 
ers—the theory being that their efforts to organize into unions would 
interfere with national defense. 

288197—41—pt. 29-31 
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The present lend-lease bill is a dictatorship bill, Tt means the 
abdication of Congress. Tt would give the President power to nullify 
any and all soc ial or dabor ke gislation enacted in the past few years, 
It would give him the power to regulate Libor, destrey trade-wnions, 
and take away from the people many of the civil rights they now 
possess, 

There are forces in’ this country—bankers. industrialist-. ship- 
owners—who see in this war an opportunity to enrich theniselves at 
the expense of their European rivals. ‘Phey see a chance to get them- 
selves a slice of the gigantic colonial empire built: up by the erent 
powers of Europe—empires which they are realistic enough to know 
are the real spoils of this war, 

John 1. Flynn, one of the country’s foremost ceononiists, recently 
reported that the British Government. at the beginning of the war 
appropriated: S1416,000,.000 for propaganda ees in this COUNLEY, 
This, along with the fact that the press and other propaganda ayen- 
cies are almost exe ‘lusively in the hands of war-profiteering interests, 
should show conclusively ‘for whose benefit this propaganda campaign 
is being carried on, 

Those forces which would take us into the present war are old 
acquaintances of ours. We have met them on the domestic front. 
They took the lead in attacking the Wagner Act, in attacking the 
Wages and Hours Act. They fought social security. old-age pensions, 
the Youth Act. They were exposed by the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee as seeking by the fonlest means to destroy civil hberties in 
this country, as engaging in outright labor spying, as seeking to 
destroy the American ‘labor movement—and even causing strikers to 
he murdered on picket lines. 

Now they are working night and day to get us into the European 
war, W ith their million-dollar propaganda machines, they are try- 
ing to ereate what will appear to be a public demand for the lend- 
leave Lill and other war measures, “These are the forces who hail a 
lo-bihon-doHar armaments program as “security.” but who used to 
scream with rage at the S00-million-dollar W. PA, “spending spree.” 
Phey said Sip a week would make W. P. A. workers soft, 

They are the same people who rave about national defense, who 
play demagogically on our genuine hate for Hitlerism and at the 
same time attempt to est: ablish the same abhorrent system here. 

If these people are anti-Fascist, where were they when the people 
of Spain were fighting for their lives? What were they doing 
when the armed forees of Tlitler an) Mussolini were marching 
acrors the Spanish countryside, threatening the legally elected Spanis sh 
Government? Demoeraey was in danger then, fighting for its very 
existence—in one of the last’ European strongholds. But England 
and Prance. and even the United States Government, were not inter- 
ested. They could have stopped Hitler then. 

And now they have the gall to wrap themselves in the American 
flag. pose as anti-Fascists. and try to insult the American workers as 
“fifth colunists.” What hypocrisy! The progressive American trade 
unions, as well as the American people, were anti-Fascist back in the 
davs when many American industrialists were praising Mussolini for 
making the trains run on time, and hailing Hitler for “aceomplishing 
a twentieth century miracle,” 
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If these people were really sincere about national defense if they 
really wanted to defend our civilization and our democracy, they 
would lose no time in seeking enactment of legislation to Wh 11,000,000 
unemployed to work, They would lose no time in taking steps to 
protect the National Labor Relations Act and the Wage-Hour Act. 
They would pass the American Youth Act, the antilyneh bill, and the 
poll tax bill, the La Follette labor espionage bill, ‘They would extend 
unemployment insurance to those great bodies of American workers 
now excluded from its provisions, They would seek revision of tax 
legislation, not to cover small incomes but to cover excess profits and 
large incomes. They would turn the antitrust laws away from the 
trade unions, whose only erime is organizing workers, and turn them 
against the real violators, the real criminals—the huge predatory cor- 
porations and rapacious business interests who use their power to rob 
the American people. 

If they were really interested in our country’s welfare, these things 
would be done, That would be a step in the direction of real na- 
tional defense. a step with which the trade unions and the people 
could and would gladly go along. 

There is one more test of their sincerity. We are being told con- 
tinually that the republic. of South America are a sort of Archilles 
heel in our nation defense. We are told that Hitler’s real aim is to 
establish a foothold in South America and, with Chat as a base, work 
his wav gradually northward, 

The best defense against Hitler penetration in any Latin-American 
country would be democracy in that country. Any population, hon- 
estly and thoroughty couvinee | that it is fighting for democracy, is 
the toughest kind of proposition for invaders, 

If we fear Hitler penetration in Latin- America, why not work for 
democracy down there? The main reason, in our opinion, is that 
democracy in Latin- America is about the Jast thing that some -\mer- 
ican ndustrialists and bankers want. 

In fact, there is every reason to believe that they fear democracy 
in Latin-America more than they fear Hitler. If some of the South 
American republics were democracies in fact as well as in name, 
colonial exploitation there would be closed to these great bankers and 
industrialists. They would not be able to use what they call peons 
in the iron mines of Chile for 3 or 4+ vears, destroy their health. and 
rend them home to die. And certainly there is no one today who 
believes that most bankers and industrialists are more interested in 
democracy than in exploitation, 

Of course, they will say they are. They will contend that their sole 
aim in going into this war is to defend democracy. But you and I 
know that they don’t mean it. If they did. they would permit Latin- 
America to build democracy and they would extend democracy in 
this country. 

Defending democracy is a twofold job. First. you have to preserve 
what vou already have in the way of civil liberties, trade-wmion gains 
and improved living standards. Seeond, you have to extend these 
things to Jarger groups of the population that do net as vet have 
them. 

Whom do I mean? 
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Well, first, there is a small segment of our population that can de 
estimated roughly at about) 80 million people—men, women, and 
children—some two thirds of the entire American people. 

A survey made several months ago by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, the Bureau of Home Eeonomics., and the W. P. A. shows that 
two-thirds of the families in this country have incomes averaging less 
than $70 a month or $16 a week. And that is for families, and not 
individuals, 

Nearly half the American people, the survey showed, belonged to 
families whose average income is less than S58 a month. Further, 
it showed that 4,000,000 families, or He percent of the population of 
the country, the richest country in the world. lived vear-in vear-out 
on annual incomes avernuing 8312, 

Think of it!) Tentive faniuhes existing on $6 or ST oa week! These 
groups do not have any democracy to defend. Democracy cannot 
he exereised on empty stomachs. 

Secondly, there are some (5 million Negro and white people, in 
certain States in the South, who are denied the right to vete through 
the operation of the cumulative polltax imposed on them by plantation 
owners and industrialists. Generation after generation, these men 
and women, citizens of our country, are denied the right to exercise 
the most elementary right of a free people—the right to vote. Whose 
demoeraey then are these people asked to defend ¢ 

Thirdly, there is another large section of our population variously 
estimated at from & to 10 million. Men and women who are unem- 
ployed because society has nothing for them to do. no place for them 
to work, As long as that condition exists, democracy does not exist. 
It cannot exist for these people. 

When these people are asked to send) their sons and husbands 
abroad to defend democracy, they have a right to ask, What dem- 
oeracy ? And when the propagandists prattle about their devotion 
to the democratic ideal, we have a right. based on our experience, to 
ask, Are we being fooled again ?/ 

There is another test of the sincerity of American business. At 
the same time that they are paving high-powered publicists to sell 
us the slogan, “All-out aid to Britain” we have a right to inquire 
into their activities in behalf of that country. And what do we 
find / 

We all know the stories about French, English, and German in- 
dustrialists who, during World War [T, continiied to sell each other 
implements and supplies of war. American business is not. averse 
to the same practice. Today. Standard Oil is carrying gasoline to 
both sides in the European war. She carries supplies to Britain, 
to Spain (where they are reshipped to Italy and Germany), and to 
Japan. And this. in spite of the supposed embargo on gasoline, 
serap iron, and other supplies to Japan. 

On the one hand, we lend a hundred million dollars to China to 
fight Japan, and, on the other hand. shipments to Japan from this 
country show a sharp increase. As a matter of fact. instead of 
shipments being hampered by the embargo, they seem to have been 
spurred, 

These examples of playing both sides in the war ave probably what 
American businessmen would eall utter neutrality. An example is 
a recent trip of a Standard Oil tanker, the W. 77. Libby. Not loug 
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avo she went to Cartagena, Colombia, and loaded up with oil, which 
she took to Freetown, West. Africa. for British use. Then she hur- 
ried back to Carapito, Venezuela, for another load of oil, which she 
took this time to Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands, where the cargo 
wits transferred to a German and an Italian tanker. 

Incidentally, the crew of that ship found Teneriffe a very busy 
port, A steady stream of Standard Oil tankers pulling in and out. 
In the harbor, when the W. 77. Libby left. were three German and 
five Italian tankers. the crew reported. 

What is probably happening as a result of this traffic is that a 
German ral a British plane passing each other on bombing trips 
are both using oil from the same source, carried in ships of the same 
company, 

There is another aspect of defense which this committee should 
consider, That ix the sale and transfer of American merchant ships 
to foreign countries. One of the principles on which the present 
Maritime Commission construction program is based is that the 
merchant marine js a sort of auxiliary to the Navy. It is sometimes 
called the seeond line of defense. 

Just a few weeks ago Congress appropriated £300,060.000 to build 
200 new merehant ships. This was a special construction program, 
in addition to the regular 5-year building program. 

Since the beginning of the war, however, the Maritime Commis- 
sion has approved the sale or transfer of more than 300 ships to for- 
eign countries, thus depleting the merchant fleets we are supposed to 
be building up. The press has carried stories to the effect that mate- 
rial needed in our defense is ]ying in warehouses in foreign ports 
because of Jack of tonnage to bring it here. 

If that seems ilogieal. what about this? Most of these transfers 
are to Great Brita, Yet Great Britain has more shipping under 
her control new than ever before in her long maritime history, Tt is 
not generally known but, upon the invasion of the various countries 
in’ Europe. Great) Britain aequired 10,000,000 additional tons of 
shipping which wave her 45 percent of the worll’s total merehant 
-hipping. 

The joker is that a large part of this tonnage is not being used 
for war purposes. If the British Government wants ships for war 
purposes so badly, Jet her use these ships. Then we can keep our 
own ships at home. They refuse to allow American shipping to 
take over these trade routes even temporarily. We would like to 
know why. 

It is proverbial that munitions makers, steel manufacturers, and 
other industrialists sell to both sides in a war. It is somewhat 
hypocritical, therefore, for them to hire propagandists to popularize 
a slogan calling for “all out aid to Britain.” If their iene: are 
bleeding for the British Government. let them stop selling supplies 
to Britain's enemies. 

Tosa litle hivpocriticnl also. for then: to attack the trade-uniens 
as “hfth colamaists” for no other reason than that we are for real 
neutrality in the present war. We are for neutrality, for real neu- 
trality. Just as we are for real national defense. We are for de- 
fending democracy on any and all fronts. We are against H. R. 
1676 because it will pnt us directly in the war and will eurtail instead 
of extend democracy in this country. 
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Before closing T want to disassociate myself and the organizations 
I represent: from certain other opponents of this bill. They come 
before you to oppose this measure, not on the grounds that they are 
opposed to war (rat on the ground that they are not satisfied with 
some phases of it. It is my contention that they don’t represent 
the great body of our people, who are honestly opposed to this bill, 
because it is a war measure. Let me repeat that, in the opinion of 
the American workers, the lend-lease bill is not a defense measure— 
it is a war measure. Tf it becomes a law, Congress will have abdi- 
cated. Our neutrality will cease to exist, all verbal guaranties to 
the contrary notwithstanding. We will be thrust into the present. 
European conflict without a formal declaration of war. One man, 
with dictatorial powers, will be able to rule by decree. Democratic 
safeguards will have ceased to exist. 

In conclusion I want to say to this committee that, when it comes 
to real national defense, defense of the people's rights, and security, 
no one has to worry about the American workers. American work- 
evs are loyal. They are patriotic. They will defend their country 
and its institutions against attack from any source. foreign or do- 
mestic, They will also defend their organizations from  attack— 
whether the attack comes cloaked in the mantle of patriotism or in 
any other guise, 

The CHamman. Senator Johnson, have you any questions ? 

Senator Jounson of California. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Connally ? 

Senator Connatiy. No questions. 

The CHurMan. Senator Capper? Have you any questions ?¢ 

Senator Carrer. Mr. Curran, about what is the total membership 
of your organization ¢ 

Mr. Curran. The total membership of which organization—the 
National Maritime Union? 

Senator Carrer. The Maritime Union. 

Mr. Curran. It fluctuates, because of the constant lay-up of ships, 
and the sale and transfer. They go into other industries. It runs 
bet ween 52,000 and 60,000. 

Senator Carrer. And you think very generally they approve of 
the views you have expressed here in this statement ? 

Mr. Crorran. Yes. 

Senator Capper. And to what extent do labor organizations gen- 
erally, in your opinion, go along with you in this position? 

Mr. Curran. Well, I think the great majority of American workers. 

Senator Carrer. They feel as you do about this? 

Mr. Curran. They want no part of this war. 

The Ciamman, Senator Crreen ? 

Senator Green. No questions, 

The CHamman. Senator Vandenberg? 

Senator VANDENBERG. No questions. 

The CrainmMan. Senator Guffey? 

Senator (ivFFEY. No questions. 

The Cuamman, Senator Shipstead ? 

Senator Sripsreap. T would like to ask Mr. Curran a question. 
There was a vreat. deal of talk, Mr. Curran, about. the profits made 
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by the working people out of the last war. their high wages. T have 
heard more complaint about the fact that some working people in 
shipyards were able to buy a silk shirt than T heard about the boys 
who died in France, Did you hear that rumor ? 

Mr. Cunnax, L heard it—from the same sources that are pushing 
the propaganda on this bill today. 

Senator Siesreap. That is all 

The Ciatrman. Senator Murray é 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The Chatman, Senator Van Nuys? 

Senator Van Nuys. No questions. 

The Cratmmax, Senator Nye? 

Senator Nye. No questions. 

The Cuammanx. Senator Pepper? 

Senator Perper. Mr, Curran, vours is a maritime union, you said? 

Mr. Curraws. Yes. 

Senator Peprer. The work for them I assume depends upon the 
United States being able to keep its vessels under the American flag 
upon the high seas? 

Mr. Curran. That is naturally correct. 

Senator Pepper. And if for any reason the American-flag vessels 
were driven off the high seas it would work to the detriment of your 
union, would it not? 

Mr. Curran. Well. it would, and it has. For a long period of 
years the American shipping has not enjoyed free trade on the high 
seas. 

Senator Perrer. Is any law or any force exerted against. American 
vessels attempting to go to any parts of the world to trade? 

Mr. Cvrranx. No; it was the usual international trade practices 
that prevented it. 

Senator Perrer. Those were methods of commercial competition 
and not obstructions of forces that were laid down; were they not? 

Mr. Currax, Some people would call them methods of interna- 
tional conmerce. 

Senator Peprer. In no sense of the word, whatever they may be— 
and Tam not implying any approval of them—but what I am asking 
is that American vessels have not been forbidden by force by any 
nation to enter the ports of the world, have they? 

Mr. Curran. Well, it depends on how far vou go with the defini- 
tion. 

Senator Perrer. Now, I think you know what IT mean by “force.” 
I mean either by the decree of the Government. enforcible by its naval 
power, or air power, or some other method of exerting that force. 

Mr. Curran. The forces used are economic forces and trade treaties, 
T feel. At one time three-fourths of the American merchant marine 
was laid up. 

Senator Prrrer. I asked you the question whether you know of 
any instance in which, by force, by any threat of armed force, Amer- 
ican vessels have been forbidden to enter anv of the ports of the 
world, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Crrran. Over what period of time? 

Senator Perrer. In the last 10 years, we will say. 
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Mr. Curran. No; Ido not: no. 

Senator Peprer. Now, if we were to assume that Hitler should win 
this war, and were to say that no American vessel would be per- 
mitted to enter a European port, would that have any adverse effect 
upon the members in your union é 

Mr. Curran, Dimagine it would have the same effect on all Amer- 
icans—they would resent it, and would act against it. 

Senator Perrer. But Tsay that would mean that if the ships could 
not sail to those ports your men would lose jobs, would they not? 

Mr. Curran, Phat is a natural assumption; yes. 

Senator Pepper. And if Mr, Hitler, and his associate, Mr. Musso- 
lini, were to come to be the complete masters of the trade of Europe, 
they would of course have the power in such a case to say who 
would come to Hurope to trade with them, and the terms and condi- 
tions upon which they would come, would they not ¢ 

Mr. Curran, Yes—the pirates of Tripoli also did that once. 

Senator Perper. Yes; that is right. What happened to the pirates 
of Tripoli? 

Mr. Curran, America resented it. 

Senator PEpeer. What happened to the pirates of Tripoli ¢ 

Mr, Curran, America resented if and sent a fleet over there. 

Senator Perrer. We sent a fleet over there? 

Mr. Curran, And we would probably do the same thing in that 
case. 

Senator Pepper. They sent sailors on that fleet. did they not ¢ 

Mr. Curran, That is right. 

Senator Perrer. They actually engaged in hostilities with those 
pirates, did they not? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct. 

Senator Perrer. So that is a ease in which the United States ac- 
tually got into a conflict on the other side of the world? You say 
that if such a thing as that were to happen the United States would 
send the fleet again, would it? 

Mr, Curran. Tf any powers dictated to the American people that 
they could not. live in the world—yes, the American people no doubt 
would react. and would take proper steps so that they would live re- 
cvardiless of them. 

Senator Perver, Suppose Hitler were master of Europe and should 
lay down the terms and conditions under which alone we could trade 
with Europe; and suppose we did not like those terms and conditions; 
then what would you think we would do? 

Mr. Curran, Well, T cannot. very well deal with hypothetical cases. 
T cannot experiment. T imagine the American people have the initia- 
tive, they have the will and the spirit to act upon that situation when 
it arises. 

Senator Perrer. What I am trying to do, Mr. Curran, is to make 
an honest inquiry of you, as a representative of labor for whom I have 
great respect. as to whether or not vou had considered all the possible 
economic angles of this conflict as they might. affect labor, almost as 
much as anybody else in this country, if not. more? 

Mr, Curran. Yes; and I want to make it very clear—I made it 
very clear that I have no use for Hitler, Mussolini, or any other dic- 
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tutor, but T have my own opinions about the war situation in Europe 
and their continued wars. 

Senator Peprgrr. You do not.think there is any danger that if Hitler 
wins the war he would commit acts or take steps that would be eco- 
nomically discriminatory against the United States, which would have 
any adverse effect on American labor? 

Mr. Curran. Well. now, putting it that way, based on his past ac- 
tivities we can expect anything from him—if we are going to deal in 
hypothetical CASES. 

Senator Perrer. Well, Hitler is not a hypothesis, he is a dreadful 
reality, is he not ? 

Mr, Curran. Well, you are sure that these things are going to 
happen ¢ 

ee Prrrer. Not at all sure; Tam merely asking whether or not 
there is any possibility in your opinion that Hitler will do that if he 
wins this war. 

Mr, Curran. In my opinion there are all sorts of possibilities in this 
European situation, It 1s hard for anybody to conjecture or to venture 
an opinion as to what. will finally take place. 

Senator Pepper. Well, I will put it in just. a little different way. 
Do you think there is any possibility that if Hitler should become 
the master of all of Europe and England he would so organize the 
labor supply of that continent that that continent would be able to 
undersell this continent to cut this country out. of the markets to which 
it now has access. and thereby curtail the number of American ships 
engaged in foreign trade, and thereby, the number of jobs your mem- 
bers have? 

Mr. Curran. Well, ves; that is correct ; and it. would affect the entire 
economy of the United States, not only the members of my particular 
organization, but the entire American people. 

Senator Perrer. Yes: but if they stopped the ships from going on 
the high seas. vour people would feel it first—at least they would be 
among the first. would they not ? 

Mr. Curran. Well, we have been feeling it. 

Senator Perrer. Therefore you want your ships to be upon the high 
sens—you want your men to have jobs? 

Mr. Curran. We have had nothing to say on that score. 

Senator Pepper. That is the only way your men can have jobs, is it 
not, Mr. Curran ¢ 

Mr. Curran, We have raised the question, when they transferred 
and sold 160 ships: thousands of seamen were cast on the beach, and 
no furor was created over the fact then, and that is only last year, 
and the year before: and they were not driven off by Hitler, they 
were driven off by salesmen. 

Senator Perper. By salesmen from whom ? 

Mr. Curran. Those who sold the ships. 

Senator Peprer. Well, who manned those ships? 

Mr. Curran, American seamen manned them. 

Senator Prperr. You mean they manned them before the sale? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Peprrer. Then after the sale. to whom did they belong? 

Mr, Curran. They were sold principally to Great Britain. 
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Senator Prprer. Well, they were sold to Great Britain, and then 
Grent Britain put them into war use, did she not ? 

Mr. Curran, Yes: I believe they did. I believe they did. 

Senator Perper. And IT daresay this country had some concern 
about its citizens going into war zones, but it was not America that 
created the danger—the British were not trying to sink those ships, 
were they? 

Mr. Curran. Well, you are asking me something there that I am 
not ina position to answer, who sank them, because I do not know 
that they have been sunk, these ships. 

Senator Verrer. 1 just want to ask you this, Mr. Curran, in con- 
clusion. Do you visualize a totalitarian world, dictated to by dicta- 
tors, as a world in which the American seamen will have the best 
opportunity for a job in the future? 

Mr. Curran. Absolutely not. 

Senator Peprrr. That is all. 

The CyatrmMan. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitvetre. No questions. 

The CHairmMax, Senator Clark? 

Senator Crark of Missouri, Mr. Curran, do I understand your 
proposition correctly to be that under the sale of American vessels 
to Great Britain, Great Britain has been permitted to continue her 
normal trade routes while American trade routes have been denuded 
of American vessels, with the result of throwing American seamen 
on the beach? 

Mr. Curran, That is correct, sir. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. You understand that when we are 
asked now to appropriate $300,000,000 for 200 new vessels. some of 
which, under this bill, may be turned over to Great Britain—very 
probably will be-—there is no hope in that for employment of Ameri- 
can seamen? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Chiark of Missouri. In other words, instead of just taking 
vessels from us, whieh she possesses in abundance, according to your 
statement, more than she has had in her entire history, Great. Britain 
insists on our taking vessels off our trade routes, throwing American 
seamen out of employment, and turning those vessels over to let her 
up ly herself with munitions ? 

i fe Curran. That is true. 

Senator Crank of Missouri. Is it not a fact that Great Britain has 
not taken vessels off her own trade routes? 

Mr. Curran. That is what I wanted to make clear. At the present 
time in the Pacific trade routes the British are carrying on normal 
operations with their vessels, There are estimated to be 6,000,000 tons 
trading in the Pacific. running in direct competition, in many cases, 
with American ships. 

There was a proposal offered—and it was carried by the press 
throughout the country and created some discussion—of the American 
operators taking those routes over temporarily in order that those ships 
be released for war uses, and the British, as I understand it, refused 
to accept that offer, and they are as yet still trading in the Pacific. 

If you will note the lists of the various departures in San Francisco 
and San Pedro, Calif., you will discover a greater number of British 
ships trading normally to Japan at the present time. 
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Senator CLarK of Missouri. Do you know whether or not it is a fact 
that up until the end of December we had actually transferred 149 
vessels to Great Britain of over 2,000 tons each? 

Mr. Curran. I know that to be a fact, yes. The press carried it, and 
we knew it. We had them all listed. 

In one particular instance an entire fleet was sold and the seamen who 
shipped aboard those ships at New York were ae on the beach 
in Houston, in San Francisco, and in San Pedro, and were told to get. 
back to New York in the best way they could. That was the Black 
Diamond Steamship Co. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri, There have been somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 300 vessels of all sizes transferred since the beginning 
of this war, have there not? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. If the British would transfer their own 
vessels from their own normal trade routes to the carrying trade for 
the British Empire in this war and permit the United States vessels 
to take over that, even temporarily, that would supply a continuous 
source of employment to American seamen, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Curran. We believe it would. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. And at the same time protect and pro- 
mote the purposes for which Congress deliberately passed the present 
Merchant Marine Act and the Maritime Commission Act, which was 
to build up both vessels and personnel necessary for the United States 
in the event. that we got into a war? 

Mr. Carran, That is correct. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri, By throwing our seamen on the beach 
and turning over our vessels to the British, do we serve either of the 
announced purposes of the Maritime Commission Act? 

Mr. Curran. We could not, for this reason: Our scamen are 
definitely afraid of what happened after the last wear. After the 
last war the American fleet was laid up completely, and after this 
war we are afraid that the American Merchant Marie will be very 
nearly nothing, in view of the fact that the vessels are being traded 
off as fast as they are built, and when the time comes to put the 
American fleet on the seas the only one that will have the merchant 
fleet is the country that bought the entire merchant fleet from us. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. Assuming Senator Pepper's fond say- 
ing that we take our vessels off the neutral trade routes and turn 
them over to Great Britain, does not that paralyze any effort for us 
to have a merchant marine to compete in those neutral routes after 
the war, assuming Great Britain wins the war? 

Mr. Curran. That is natural. I believe that to be true. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Is it not a fact that we actually took 
122 American vessels away from the trade routes, which are now 
available, and which necessarily threw the men on the beach—if they 
were not sold to some foreign power—for service in neutral trade 
routes on the part of the United States throughout the world? 

Mr. Curran, There are about some 120 to 130 vessels that have 
been withdrawn from those services. Where they have gone it is 
hard to discover. There seems to be a shortage of ships now, based 
on the statements carried in the press, and there are defense materials 
lying in the warehouses in the far eastern ports and other ports, with 
no ships to bring them here, of American make. 
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Senator Crark of Missouri. You mean that in spite of the fact 
that the United States hus constructed or previously had entirely 
adequate shipping for bringing to the United States those materials 
from the Far East or from other places that we need for absolutely 
defensive purposes, we have not received that material because our 
ships have either been sold or converted to some other purposes? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Mr. Curran, as a man who has de- 
voted his life to a study of these matters, what will be the effect of 
the transfer of our ships upon our commerce in competition with 
any foreign country after the war? 

Senator Pepper has asked you about our commerce in a totalitarian 
world after the war, What about our commerce if we have no ships 
and no trained seamen to sail them after the war, in any event ? 

Mr. Curran, We believe, if the present trend is continued of sale 
and transfer of vessels as fast as they are built and those on order, 
that the United States will be a very small, if any, factor in inter- 
national commerce and trade when the war is over. : 

Senator CLark of Missouri, And the hundreds of millions of 
dollars that. we have appropriated for the building of the American 
merenntile fleet. both for commercial purposes and for naval auxili- 
aries, Will have been wasted: is that correct? 

Mr. Curran. That. is our belief. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. That is all. 

The Crairman, Senator White? 

Senator Wurrr. No questions, 

The Cnairman. I believe [ have asked every Senator if there are 
any questions. 

Senator Nyg. Mr. Chairman, just one question, please. 

The Cuairman. Senator Nye. 

Senator Nye. Mr. Curran, do you know whether you are express- 
ing in any degree the thought of Mr. John L. Lewis on this general 
subject, or have you been in conference with him ¢ 

Mr. Curran, I have not spoken to Mr. Lewis for some time, and 
Jam afraid I could not say. 

The Cramman. You may be excused, Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuairman. Thank you for vour attendance. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH TOWNSEND, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The CHairman. Will you give your full name, address, and what, 
if any, organization you represent in your appearance here this 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Townsenv. My name is Ralph Townsend and I am a resident 
of Oakland, Calif. 

In testifying here I am not a spokesman for any organization. 
Friends and acquaintances who urged me to come are identifiable 
us groups Which want American neutrality. I am not, I repeat, 
an authorized spokesman for any of these. I am speaking as one 
of the great bey of what. you may call average Americans—those 
who are not individually important, but are collectively so because 
we are America’s largest. single group—the salaried city people, the 
farm people, professional people, employed workers and so on. We, 
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of this population segment, would bear the brunt of any hardships 
arising from war, and that is why those of us devoted to this coun- 
try and conversant with the evidence want peace so Jong as no nation 
molest us. ; 

I became especially interested in this issue of American avoidance 
of foreign entanglements when I was abroad as a Foreign Service 
man of our Department of State. I served in Canada and China, 
and I learned enough of the rottemness of international politics, and 
the differences between publicity versions of affairs and the actuali- 
ties, to wish to do my part of peace for this country after I was 
hack in this country. 

Some books and magazine articles I wrote on foreign affairs 
brought vontacts with numerous people who wanted American neu- 
trality. 1 have been speaking and writing from time to time in 
this cause for about. 7 years. 

In submitting evidence for your consideration, I wish to say at 
ihe outset that I cannot. claim the distinction of being anybody of 
prominence. My eligibility to sit in this seat and talk to you as 
I am talking now arises solely from the fact that I am a citizen 
of a country whose government still allows such a procedure. 

It is because T value the privilege of living under a representa- 
tive government IT wish to continue to do so, and that is why I am 
here to oppose bill H. R. 1776. 

Whatever passage of this bill might or might not do for Britain, 
all of us are pretty clear as to what it would immediately do for 
America. That it would assist representative government in Europe 
is open to doubt. That it would curtail it in our own country as 
certain, 

Tet me be specific with certain claims of the proponents: 

(1) Though acknowledging that the bill would assign dictatorial 
powers to the President, they assert that these dictatorship powers 
ure needed to increase the Government’s efficiency. 

In answer, gentlemen, I wish to point out that the plain and con- 
firmable facts of history do not support that contention, There is no 
reliable connection bet ween getting a dictatorship and getting adminis- 
trative efficiency. The two most severe dictatorships in the world— 
that of Stalin in Russia and Chiang Kai-shek in China—have long 
records of chronic inefficiency. Other examples are numerous. In 
South America, for instance, the most efficient government is that of 
Argentina, and it happens to be the one which ordinarily is nearest. 
to our conception of representative government. On the other hand, 
some of the most persistently neflicient regimes in Latin America have 
been among the ones most dictatorial, 

Turkey and Russia were the most autocratic nations of Europe before 
the World War of 1914, and they were among the most inefficient. 
In the China revolution of 1911 against. the old monarchy, the ery 
was that centralized personal authority ought to be done away with 
in the interests of efficiency. ‘That same ery was sounded to substitute 
representative government for dictatorial government in the French 
Revolution of 1789, and again in the French Revolution of 1871. 

Instances generally similar could be cited at great length, from 
ancient. or modern history. For centuries the Roman Republic of 
antiquity, a representative government, was the most. efficient. govern- 
ment in the world, and while it remained a representative republican 
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government it successfully repelled its foes. When finally subjugated 
it was nota republic—it had become an imperial dictatorship. 

It may be said in attempted refutation of these observations that 
the examples from such distances of time do not apply to our situation 
now. But for the sincere and thought ful person there is certainly an 
inescapable inference in this multitude of examples, drawn from so 
many diferent historical periods. For while material conditions may 
vary greatly, human character varies but little. ‘There have been effi- 
cient and inefficient dictatorships. But in the preponderance of cases, 
that is to say, in the general pattern of history, the evidence shows no 
efficiency advantage in turning a representative regime into a dicta- 
torial regime. Examples from recent history point the same way as 
these from older history. 

France the free Republic in the war beginning in 1914 made a splen- 
did showing. France the semiautocracy of 1870 and France the Dala- 
dier dictatorship of 1939-40 made a miserable showing. Dictatorship 
‘an add to the authority of governments, but it seems frequently to 
decrease the morale of populations. And in a hard war, morale is 
vitally important. Ina long war morale is generally decisive, other 
considerations being reasonably equal, Present-day Germany seems 
to have gained in efliciency under a dictatorship. But contrasted with 
that very prominent example of an apparent advantage, we see nu- 
merous examples to the contrary. Parhamentary Italy of 1915-18 
made a better showing than dictatorship Italy in 1940-41. 

Probably the most competent defensive warfare exploit of this 
century Was staged by the Dutch of South Africa in the Boer War 
which ended in 1902.) That was when Britain invaded the two small 
republics pioneered and built up by Dutch farmers—the war which 
began Winston Churchill's career of saving democracy. According 
to the reports of the United States military intelligence which T have 
casi the Dutch there, fighting as citizens of freely representative 
governments, fought so well that to overrun and subdue them England 
had to send to South Africa more than 200.000 troops, when the total 
Dutch population attacked—men. women, children—ntumbered only 
ahout 178.000. At that the Dutch held out for more than 2 years. 

From such eases it is clear that the spirit of a population—its pride 
in its institutions, its conviction that it is fighting a genuinely de- 
fensive war—is an asset vastly more precious than any presumptive 
gains from imposing more executive power in one man. In this con- 
nection, viewing our own situation. we can assurediy state as a fact 
that many millions of Americans will feel the deepest despair if bill 
H.R. 1776 is allowed to become law. and many, many more millions 
may be inevitably expected to feel the contagion of this despair. Let 
us remember that France collapsed in 1940 because its troops had not 
the will to fight for a regime that had beeome nauseous to them, The 
dictatorship at their back was almost as distasteful as the one in their 
front. 

Some of the proponents of bill MH. R. 1776 are saying that we must 
pass it to avoid the fate of France, Their comparison seems to me 
unfortunate for their point. We do not forget that Daladier had 
dictatorial powers for many months before France entered the war 
in September of 1939. When France experienced serious fighting for 
the first time, in May of 1940, Daladier had been dictator for about a 
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year and a half. But as already noted, dictatorship France in this 
war did not show up nearly as well as free government France in 
1914. 

However we look at the matter, gentlemen, the known facts, in 
just perspective, point against assigning dictatorship powers to our 
President. Furthermore, we must take into account the differing 
temperament. of peoples. Mr. Roosevelt has said, and said I think 
very accurately, that. Americans are not among the populations who 
take kindly to dictatorial rule. From what I can learn regarding 
America now, most of the individuals who are for the bill are for it 
because of the misleading publicity in support of if. It is simply not. 
credible that an average American citizen will support it if he knows 
its full implications, 

Our internationalist writers and speakers are constantly condemn- 
ing the people of Germany and Italy for surrendering the measure of 
representative government which they possessed. Yet these same 
internationalist writers and speakers now demand that we here in 
America surrender our present quantum of free government under 
far less provocation. For 15 years Germans continued republican 
government under the hardest imaginable conditions of insufficient 
food, threatened civil war, reparations payments, shriveled national 
resources, exhausted currency assets and recurrent threats of French 
occupation. Are we in America, in our economic plenty, to surrender 
our popular liberties more readily than in their acute hardship? 

We have noted low the events of our time fail to support the claim 
that dictatorship powers would mean increased efficiency. In con- 
junction with that fact Jet us reflect that the proponents of the bill 
ave not pointed out a single instance where the President really 
needed added authority to get proper cooperation for the defense of 
the United States, using the term “defense” in its clear and proper 
neaning. 

Now let us pass on to another claim of the proponents of the so- 
called lend-lease bill. 

(2) They claim that this is a war between democracy and dictator- 
ship. 

I find that when cornered with evidence, the internationalists in- 
variably drop that thesis, for the simple reason that they cannot 
support it. 

The initial conflict in Europe in 1939 was between Germany and 
Poland, both of which were a long way from being democracies. So 
it is difficult to see how the war could be over the issue of democracy 
where none existed. Britain aided one dictatorship against another, 
that was all. During years previous the London and Paris govern- 
ments were under visible pressure from strong home factions to back 
the Moscow regime against. the Hitler regime. And increasingly they 
displayed readiness to do so. The Moscow dictatorship, as every in- 
formed person knows, is considerably more severe*then the Berlin 
dictatorship. In Berlin preachers are -locked up for political activi- 
ties, but in Moscow they have been killed off for their religious activi- 
ties, Germany puts private property under restrictions. Russia eon- 
fiseates it. So in the London government's choice of making a part- 
ner of Moscow we have a good idea of just what sort of democracy 
was to be saved. 
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Furthermore, only about one-eighth of the population of the Brit- 
ish Empire have a voice in the government ruling them. Some sixty- 
odd million Britishers rule some 440,000,000 subjects. ‘There is nor- 
mally a wide measure of representative government in England itself, 
and in the white-populated possessions, But this is nothing more 
than the democracy which might exist for the board of directors of 
a plantation run by peon labor. And we know from official British ad- 
niussions that. the methods of maintaining authority for the British 
invaders in these possessions do not differ significantly from. the 
methods Hitler has employed to maintain authority in) Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. Several thousand British Indians were shot 
by British authorities in the independence agitation riats of the 1920's, 
just as Irish were shot in Treland for the same offense. During the 
ast two decades, according to British Indians, about a quarter of a 
million of India’s population have been jailed for aakane in re- 
quests for some of that democracy Britain allegedly fights for. 

I am not citing these particulars to suggest that we melude Britain 
on America’s publicity hate list. I shonld tike to see these artificially 
stirred hate campaigns dropped all around, I point. out the forego- 
ing by way of answering in a specific way the specific claim of our 
war seekers that Britain is fighting for democracy. Mindful that 
nearly a quarter of the world’s population is unwillingly under Brit- 
ish rule, the democracy claim is demonstrably false, apart from the 
recent eagerness of the London government to serve the Soviets. 
Refuting the democracy claim is becoming trite. But the refutation 
will have to go on as long as the falsification continues, 

Equally false is the claim that China is a democracy. T have re- 
peatedly challenged the persons making that claim to name anybody 
in all the 4,000 years of China’s history who gained power by popular 
election. Thus far I have had no instance supplied to me, Probably 
ho country in the world has remained farther from democracy than 
China, It is the only country, so far as I can learn. where human 
slavery in the real meaning of that word—buying and selling human 
beings for manual work—persists with legal recognition. “The Chiang 
Kai-shek dictatorship, at least. accounts, had gone no farther toward 
abolition than requiring registration of slaves and a tax on them. 

It. is certainly unfair to the American public to represent such a 
country as a democracy. It is officially called a republic. But all 
China’s rulers since this designation was adopted have got. their jobs 
by civil war and kept them by assassination and extremely severe 
repressions of opposition and suspected opposition. 

Neither China nor Japan is a democracy, and the conflict. between 
them is in no sense a clash over that idea. Of the two, Japan is 
much closer to fall representative government, and up to 1937, when 
the present China war began, the authorily of the freely elected Diet 
approximated that. of the British Parliament. From what. I can 
learn, there is nof yet in Japan any exercise of personal authority as 
great as President Roosevelt already enjoys here in Ameriea. 

But though there is in normal times a wide measure of representa- 
tive government in Japan, structurally the nation is not a democracy 
even in theory or pretense, and it never was. So of the three con- 
tenders for supremacy in East. Asia-—China, Japan, and Russia—not 
one is a democracy, and none is likely to be one within our span of 
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history. I cannot find an instance of any democracy ever having 
existed anywhere in Asia at any time. America’s popular deception 
on this point arises from the habit of war seekers of calling all na- 
tions on the preferred publicity list “democracies” and their oppo- 
nents “dictatorships,” regardless of realities. 

Gentlemen, the use of even one false claim in an issue as serious as 
urging people into a war is a very grave act. Yet we find the pro- 
ponents of this proposed bill, which Is really a war bill, using not one 
but many falsifications. We may rightly defer to differing opinions 
in realms of opinion, But wheu in addressing the public they cite as 
a fact what they know is not a fact, as in the matter of calling China 
a democracy, and adhere to that after their attention is called to the 
misrepresentation, we must conclude that for reasons not stated they 
are trying to get us into a war rather than trying to keep us out. It is 
because of such symptoms that informed Americans devoted to this 
country are now thoroughly aroused. We do not fail to note such 
tricks as the effort to classify Russia as a democracy by making refer- 
ences to the dictators in a manner to exclude Stalin. / 

(3) Let. us consider another commonly voiced claim—that: we can- 
not hold our own econoraically if we permit the coalition of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan to triumph in this war. 

Gentlemen, that is not supportable in terms of reasoned estimates 
based on known facts. T rele to our Department of Commerce trade 
data. 

Only about 5 or 6 percent. of our national income is derived from 
foreign trade, whereas in Germany and Japan, for example, the de- 
pendency upon foreign trade is much greater, The Japanese, to 
judge from such figures as I have been able to get, normally derive 

eptween a fourth and a third of their national income from foreign 
trade, 

This means that. these nations in their own interests alone will 
seek all the foreign trade possible. We have the best values in many 
commodities, and we are the world’s best market for many commodi- 
ties. Our cotton is better than any the Japanese could expect. to 
grow in China, so textile authorities state, and we have many other 
things offering the best money’s worth. But the main reason we may 
expect other nations to continue buying in America is that they wish 
to sell in America, All that follows a natural principle of eco- 
nomics, tending toward a natural equilibrium of interchange on any 
free-trade basis, 

The current clamor about cheap labor competition is likewise de- 
monstrably in error in many particulars. Britain has a labor reservoir 
of more than 300,000.000 people in India willing to work on the 
average for a few cents a day. But with all that, there are factors 
which have prevented Britain’s becoming dispenser to the world be- 
cause of that cheap labor. Differences in personnel efficiency are 
important. Our high purchasing power home market. enables us to 
manufacture in mass-production quantities at 6 or 7 dollars per day 
per man and turn out goods cheaper than they can be turned out in 
China or India where wages are 10 centsa day. That does not apply 
in all lines, but it applies in enough to assure our strong position, 
whoever wins this war. There is no more reason to fear economically 


a China under Japanese influence than there is to fear an India under 
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the British flag. ‘The Japanese have had Korea for 30 years, and 
Korean wages are lower he those of Japan, but Japan has never 
turned this Korean low-wage power to any significant. account in 
world trade, 

One point of importance is that, as nations grow industrially, they 
become more valuable to us as customers than menacing to us as 
competitors. If we itemize the fields wherein Japan competes with 
us, We may estimate that we lose possibly 25 or 30 million dollars a 
vear by Japanese competition, theoretically. But at the same time 
Japan as a customer buys from us to the extent of some 250 or 300 
million dollars a year, That seems to be a general economic ten- 
deney. and T can find no instance of our Josing more from any 
nation’s competition than we gained by that. nation’s increased pur- 
chases as its industrial needs expanded. 2 

(+) The foregoing points have a bearing on the likelihood of other 
nations attacking us. To am not competent to offer comments on 
strictly military and naval aspects, but there are some economic as- 
pects upon which T may offer related remarks, 

Of these, we go upon the estimate that any war bet ween the United 
States and the German-Japanese alliance would be a protracted naval 
war—perhaps years of piracy and counterpiracy, because of the diffi- 
culty of either side invading the vital territory of the other. Sueh 
a state of things could be better borne by us than by any others, for 
the reason that we are more nearly self-sufficient than they. Hence, 
they on their part would have so much to lose by an indeterminate 
sea war as compared with the dubious chances of victory over us that 
they might. be expected in self-interest to go to great lengths to avoid 
trouble with us. Known factors of supplies and geographical SOULrCES 
of supphes warrant that statement, thongh detailing the intricacies 
of it would entail too many figures to incorporate here. 

In brief, our geographical position and our economic assets make 
our trade amity much to be desired by every nation, while by the 
same considerations the hazards of attacking us are very great. 

(5) Another claim of the interventionist. element in America is 
that Britain and China are fighting our wars. 

This claim we cannot accept. We have noted that. representative 
government was not and could not be an issue in either conflict. Nor 
is maintenance of personal Lberty an issue. The nations we are asked 
to aid are seen to be as harsh as those we are asked to fight if we 
look at India, the French policy in Syria, and the British dealings 
with Arabs in Palestine and with the Irish in Ireland early in the 
1920's, 

It is preposterous to hail Winston Churchill as the champion of 
weaker nations when we recall that he got his start as a newspaper- 
man applauding England’s grab of the two Dutch republics of South 
Africa, each of which had a degree of democracy never known in 
England itself. Tt is similarly preposterous to refer to the British 
as battling for international honor when we remember that to get. us 
into the World War in 1917 they solemnly declared they had no 
territorial aims, when, as later evidence showed, the secret. territorial 
treaties were all the while in Lloyd George’s safe. Without an excep- 
tion, the British betrayed every ally in the World War, and did so 
by plan rather than accident. The Arabs who fought on assurances 
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of independence were simply annexed when the war was over. To 
cite events of ancient history in this connection would have no con- 
clusive significance. But the events cited relative to Britain’s decep- 
tions of our country in 1917 occurred within the careers of the same 
British officials now appealing to us again. Tn fact, Winston Chureh- 
ill was one of the cabinet members who in 1915, as he himself relates 
in his book called The World Crisis, helped arrange one of the foulest. 
of the seeret spoils deals, and this same man continued to abet the 
pretense of “no material aims” with which the British Government 
baited Americans into the war. 

We average Americans were not consulted in the making of these 
current wars. Yet we are now asked to help pay for them with 
enormously inereased taxes in money and perhaps later levies in 
plood. The atimber of the proposed bill is pertinently remindful. 
There was a 1776 earlier in our history, when our national conviction 
was that we would resist taxation without representation. It was 
Britain then, as now, that wanted the taxes, without permitting us 
any say-so in the British wars for which those taxes were needed. 

We were never so servile as a weak colony as we seem to be today 
as a sovereign nation, the strongest, counting everything, in all the 
world. And in the Orient we see Dictator Chiang Kai-shek similarly 
free with our money in a lesser degree. His party came into power 
by civil war in 1927 on the slogan of running us and the British out, 
and dropped that theme only when expediency called for some of our 
help. ‘There is nothing in the record to warrant supposing that China 
as the victor would be more to our taste than Japan as the victor. A 
likely result if Japan lost would be the ascendancy of the Soviet 
Union in East Asia. There are reasons for believing that the Soviets 
in China would bring trade paralysis there exactly as at home in 
Russia. 

With reference to the so-called “open door,” we cannot fail to note 
that nobody has done more to close it than Dictator Chiang Kai-shek, 
1 refer to page 303 of the United States Department of Commerce 
Yearbook for 1938, During the first 10 years of Chiang’s rule, 
China’s imports fell from $859,000,000 in 192¢ to $610,000.060 in 1929, 
$367,000,000 in 1931, $211.000,000 in 1934. and $167,000,000 in 198°. 
Only about $7,00C,C00 of this yearly loss can be explained by Japan’s 
seizure of Manchuria in 1931. The main factor in decreasing China’s 
imports thus by about 80 percent in one decade was Chinese anarchy, 
civil strife, and banditry, and official antiforeignism., Our annual 
sales in China become so negligible that the profits from that trade 
come nowhere near equaling the cost of our pirate patrol and garri- 
sons maintained in China to protect if. 

(6) And lastly this is demonst rably not a war against “aggressors.” 
As for territorial expansion, Britam gained a million and a half 
square miles—equal to half the area of the United States—in the 
World War alone. There has been no agitation among our interna- 
tionalists to liberate the three Baltic. Nations reported annexed by 
the Soviet Union in the summer of 1940. There was no outery over 
the Soviet annexation of Outer Mongolia, previously considered a 
part of China, in 1922-28. 

Many more such instances could be cited. Of course what is wrong 
in one place is not morally mitigated by duplication elsewhere. The 
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point is that the preponderance of virtue which our interventionists 
assign to certain nations is not discoverable in fact, and the illusion 
of it. is achieved only by the evasion of comparative evidence. We 
should be in bad company in any foreign coalition, fighting for any 
set of powers. Because the proposed bill would further project us 
into an evil war, a war considerably resulting from the provocative 
policy of the nation we are supposed to aid, those of us conscious of 
current publicity deceptions are working to defeat the proposed bill, 

For the record let me say that I have no bias of nationalities in this 
matter, Fifteen years ago when there was a mild hate campaign in 
our press ngainst Britain, I spoke out against it, and L should do 
so again, 

T have always opposed every trend toward Uespotic government 
in this country, regardless of which faction advocated it. L have said 
we do not need to fight alien systems of government. abroad to prevent 
them here at home. I have never suggested making any concession 
to any nation at any time, and I should be among the first to oppose 
such a course. 

But let. us make war a last choice, not a first. Let us not. sacrifice 
our most. precious asset of morale—the consciousness of a justly 
defensive cause—by making ourselves the aggressor. That. is what 
this proposed bill will do—make America the unmistakable aggressor 
against nations which have not sought. objectively to molest. us. 

The CHamaman. Senator Connally, have you any questions? 

Senator Connatiy. Mr. Townsend, where do you live in Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. Towxsenp. In Oakland, Calif. 

Senator Connatriy. Oakland? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connat.y. In what business are you engaged? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. Well, I was a teacher. After I came back from 
abroad T taught at Stanford and at Mills, and then IT was with a 
power company there. The last two vears and a half or so I have 
been working on some. books. 

Senator Connaniy. Writing books? 

Mr. 'TowNsenp. Yes, sir; some now and then, and sone magazine 
articles now and then. 

Senator ConnaLiy. Have you done any lecturing? 

Mr. 'Townsenp. Some: yes, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. How long were you in the Foreign Service 2 

Mr. ‘Townsenn. About. two and a half years. . 

Senator Connatty. When did you go in? 

Mr, Townsenp. It was about the end of 1930, and I resigned, I 
think it was. in April of 1933. . 

Senator Connatiy. Where were you stationed in the Foreign 
Service? j 

Mr. Townxsenp. I was stationed about a year in Montreal. and 
the rest of my service abroad in China. 

Senator Connatiy. In China? 

Mr. Townsenn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connaniy. You say this is not a war against aggressors. 
Do you regard Mr, Hitler as an aggressor? 
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Mr. Townsenv. Yes; in the Polish thing I think he would be called 
that—he took the initiative—and also in the Low Countries, I think, 
in Holland and Belgium, he was the aggressor. 

Senator Connatty. Was he an aggressor in Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Townsenp. I should say so; yes, sir. 

Senator Connauiy. And in Poland? You haye named Poland. 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. I mentioned that. 

Senator Connatry. In Holland? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir; distinctly so. 

Senator Connatiy. That is, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Holland, 
How about Denmark? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. Yes, sir; Denmark. From the evidence we now 
have, he was apparently distinctly the aggressor. 

Senator Connau_y. That is what we are talking about. We 
are not talking about what we are going to get next year. We 
are talking about the information we now have. 

Mr. TownseEnp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connan.y. Was he an aggressor in Belgium? 

Mr. Townsenp. Definitely so. 

Senator Connaity. How do you figure out, if he has been an 
ageressor in the conquest. of all five of those countries, that. he is not. 
an aggressor ? 

Mr. Townsenpn. Because the British, who are opposing him, have 
not opposed comparable aggressions by other countries, and they 
have not. at all been backward in the matter for themselves. 

Senator Conna.iy. You said this was not a war against aggressors. 

Mr. Townsenp. Well. they are both aggressors, if we tuke the cur- 
rent period of history. 

Senator ConnaLiy. Let us take one at a time. We are handling 
Mr. Hitler now. You agree that Mr. Hitler is an aggressor? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. Are you acquainted with Mr. Mussolini f 

Mr. Townsenp. I have heard of him. 

Senator Connarty. Would you call him an aggressor when he 
went. down to Ethiopia ? 

Mr. Townsenp. I do not know. Tam doubtful of it. There were 
a lot of border raids there, and he had a lot of trouble, such as we 
had in Mexico in 1916. He occupies the country, but I don't know 
who shot first and who was the provoking agency. 

Senator Connatty. Well, you read the papers? 

Mr. Townsenn. Well, I would want to know more about that. 

Senator Connatiy. You would not want to be in every place that 
is invaded in order to know who invaded it? 

Mr. Townsenp. No, sir; but you can’t 

Senator Connatiy. Well, you know about Ethiopia and Mr. Mus- 
solini. Was he an aggressor or a defender in Ethiopia ¢ 

Mr. Townsenp. I do not. know. 

Senator Connatty. You do not. know? 

Mr. Townsenp. No, sir. 

Senator Connatty. How about Greece? Was Mr. Mussolini an 
averessor in Greece? 

Mr. Townsenp. That again is doubtful. The contention of the 
Rome Government was that Greece made itself a partner of a bel- 
ligerent by sheltering the British Fleet. If that is true, under inter- 
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national law Greece was the aggressor, because the aggressor is not 
determined by invasion, but the one who first commits an act of 
hostility. If Greece sheltered the British Fleet, Greece was the 
aggressor. _ 

Senator Connatty. You do not know whether Mussolini was an 
aggressor in Greece, when he sent. an army out of Albania into 

reece, invaded the country, and killed a great many Greeks? 

Mr. Townsenp. It would depend upon the provocation. If his 
claim was true, that the Greeks had made themselves an ally of the 
British 

Senator Connarty. Will the clerk of the committee get. me a dic- 
tionary, if there is one around here? 

So you would not say that Mussolini was necessarily an aggressor 
in Greece? 

Mr. Townseno. If Greece first committed an act of hostility 
against. him, Greece was the aggressor. : 

Senator Connatiy. Well, you know, and you have been reading. 
You say you are one of the informed Americans in the statement 
here. You say, “We informed Americans.” Some of us are not. 
Tell us, Was he an aggressor in Greece or was he a defender of the 
Greeks? Who attacked first? Did the Greeks attack Mussolini? 

Mr. Townsenp. I do not. know, because, I repeat, if they shel- 
tered the British Fleet, that was an act of hostility. 

Senator Connatiy. You do not know whether they sheltered it 
or not? 

Mr. Townsenn. No, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. You do know that he marched into Albania? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Conna.uy. On the basis of your information, he was the 
aggressor ¢ 

Mr. ‘Townsenn. No, sir; if the Greeks committed an act of hostility, 
they were the aggressor, regardless of soil invasion. 

Senator Connatiy, All right. You do not know whether they were 
or not. Let us take Albania. Was Mussolini an aggressor in 
Albania? 

Mr. Townsenp. He would distinctly appear to be the aggressor. 

Senator Connan.y. He would appear to be? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatty. You do not know? Have you any decided 
views on that? You have taken up nearly the world and told us who 
were dictators and who were not and. which were democracies and 
which were not. You are a man who spent a lot of years abroad and 
who has written books that you want people to buy and read and 
believe after they read them. Can’t you tell us whether Mussolini 
was an aggressor in Albania or not? 

Mr. Townsenn, If the accounts that we got. in the paper were true, 
he was distinctly the aggressor in Albania, 

Senator Connanby. He was distinctly the aggressor in Albania? 

Mr. Townsenp. If these accounts were true. 

Senator Connaty. So he is an aggressor, after all? 

Mr. Townsenp. If the papers told the truth. I do not know. 

Senator Connatiy. Japan went into China, You are quite familiar 
with Japan and China, having spent a lot of time in China? 

Mr. TownseEnp. Yes, sir, 
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Senator Connatuy. Was Japan or China the aggressor? 
Mr. Townsenp. You mean in the present war? 
Senator Connatty. I mean what happened over there in the last 
3 or 4 years. 
Mr. Townsenp. Well, it was a mixed-up situation. 
Senator Connatiy, Mixed up? 
Mr. Townsenp. A mixes pation. The Japanese had certain 
investments over phef, and there was a steteof anarchy and a good 
bit of banditry” Sometimes they could not téMagyhether the trouble 
made againgt their property was government-inspited or banditry. It 
was a mjg€d-up situation. Finally.they evidently dected they would 
clear t@ whole thing up. ~ 
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a 


ere had been migny years 


a 
soil, of coyrsesis morally on 4 
was on Chinese soil. ; The aj 
Chinese failed to pratect. “Ti response 
anese replied in the: rganner w 
were justified or not, I do not kjow.* / 
Senator Connantiy. You sayefhat tf 
there that the Chinese were’ net.prote 
Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 7, 
‘Senator Connatiy. And because of \that th 
bombs and killed women and children.) Th 
TowNsenp. Tt was replying to t 
Nankihg in 1927, on a larger: : 
- Connatey, Will you please stick to Chingfind Japan in 
the last 2*exy 3 years. I am not interested in the }fStory of China. 
I know you tan give it to us, but let us.talk ghOut what has been. 


naps in Chiftia.in the last. 3 or 4 years, 0 ee 
Mr. Townsenp. Yes, St R 
stipe aggres- 


Senator ConNALLY. Would you regard the Japanese 
sor in that incident or not ? 

Mr. Townsenp. Well, it is difficult. to answer such a complex ques- 
tion with a “yes” or “no.* There were many provocations. 

Senator ConnaLiy. Well, we have got to know aggression. You 
do not know whether there was aggression in China. How long 
were you over there? 
ue Townsenp. I was over there the first time about a year and a 
ialf, 

Senator ConnatLy. Was the war going on at that time? 

Mr. Townsenp. There's always a war going on there. 

Senator Connazy. ‘Was this present war going on over there? 

Mr. Townsenp.. No, sir; I was over there in the summer of 1937, 
when this thing happened. J was not on the scene; I was about 200 
miles away. 

Senator ConnaLty. What were you doing there? You were not 
in the Government then ? 


apanese gropped 
was not agg@ression? 
e, much as Ave did at 
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Mr. Townsenp, No, sir; I was going around the world. 

Senator Connanty. For whom! 

Mr, Townsenn. Myself. 

Senator Connatiy. Were you representing: somebody ! 

Mr. Townsenp. No, sir; I was just taking a trip. 

Senator Connatty. Now, Mr. Townsend, you speak of the dicta- 
torial powers that this bill is alleged to contain, and I believe you 
say that it would give the President plenary power to destroy civil 
liberties, and things of that. kind. 

Mr. Townsenp. Well, some of the clauses in the thing, I think, 
could be interpreted by him in that way. 

Senator Connatiy. You say. on page 5, “It is simply not credible 
that an average American citizen will support it if he knows its full 
implications.” 

Well, the bill has been printed, has it not, and has appeared in the 
papers, and people have been able to read it? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatty. You do not believe that anybody, just an average 
citizen, if he knows what is in it, would vote for the bill; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Townsenp. Well, it is a thing you need to read rather care- 
fully to see all its possibilities. 

Senator Connatty. Now, you are aware, are you not, that both 
Hitler and Mussolini have publicly spoken words of the utmost scorn 
for democracies, have you not? 

Mr. Townsenn. Yes, sir; I have heard that with my own ears. 

Senator Connaniy. So that they are not in sympathy with a demo- 
cracy—either one of them—are they? 

Mr. Townsenp. Not. a bit. 

Senator Connatiy. One other question and I think I shall finish. 

You say that in Japan the Government there does not exercise 
anything like the authority 

Mr. Townsenp. I say no one man does. 

Senator Connatiy, Let us see if that is what you said. Here is 
what you said when you wrote it: 

From what I can learn, there is not yet in Japan any exercise of personal 
authority as great as President Roosevelt’ already enjoys here in) America. 

Is that right ¢ 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatny. You say. “It is because of such symptoms that 
informed Americans devoted to this country are now thoroughly 
aroused,” 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connarny. In other words, people for this bill are not 
informed? Is that what you mean? 

My. Townsexp, Well, of course, many of them have deep sym- 
pathies over in Europe or deep antipathies over in Europe, and 
even if they are informed, they are very much concerned with getting 
a particular result over there and wish us to help achieve that result. 

Senator Conna.iy. Let us see what you say: “It is because of such 
symptoms that informed Americans devoted to this country are now 
thoroughly aroused.” 
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In other words, people supporting the bill are not devoted to this 
country or are not informed, or if they are devoted to this country, 
they are not informed? 

Mr. Townsenp. Well, I do not think that summarizes it exactly. 
Most of the people I know who are ardently for this appear to have 
sympathies in Europe. 

Senator Connatiy. I am talking about what you said here. You 
did not say anything about. sympathies. You said, “It is because of 
such symptoms that informed Americans devoted to this country are 
now thoroughly aroused.” 

What did you mean by that. if you did not mean that ? 

Mr. Townsenp. I mean those who have exclusively their hearts 
here, who have no allegiances—sentimental allegiances—abroad and 
who discern this trend away from our established traditions of 
representative government. 

Senator ConnatLy. You think we would be as well off if Britain 
were destroyed and fell and the fleet. collapsed # 

Mr. Townsenp. I think we are just as well prepared to take care 
of either contingency. 

Senator Connatiy. It would not make any difference to our 
safety ? 

Mr. Townsenp. I would not say it would not make any difference 
to our safety. The defeat of any major power affects the equilibrium 
of world politics, but we could handle ourselves. 

Senator Connatuy. You have no sympathies on either side? 

Mr. Townsenp. T have tried to be neutral. 

Senator Connat.y. Are you? 

Mr. Townsenp. I am entirely British by blood. I would be sorry 
to see England destroyed, but I think an American is duty-bound to 
be neutral in this thing. 

Senator Connautiy. You are absolutely neutral ? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connatiy. Your testimony is quite neutral. Have you not 
devoted a great part of your article to a denunciation of Great 
Britain ? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. Insofar as I wish to oppose somewhat I consider 
fallacies intended to ally us with Great Britain. It is not that I 
wish to attack Great Britain. I could take any other country and 
make the same kind of harsh remarks. I am doing it in Britain’s 
case because they are trying to get us as allies. I will do it if any 
other country tries to get us as allies. 

Senator Connatity. Why did you not denounce Hitler and Mus- 
solini, too? 

Mr. Townsenp. Because they are not trying to get us as an ally. 
Heavens alive, we know what they are up to. The papers are not 
printing what the British have been up to, which we should remem- 
ver, and that is why I repeat what I said. 

Senator CoNNALLY. That is all. 

The CHamrmMan. Senator Thomas? 

Senator Tuomas of Utah. No questions. 

The Cirairman, Senator Shipstead ? 

Senator Surpesreap. No questions. 
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The Cuairman, Senator Pepper? 

Senator Peerer. Mr. Townsend, you do not favor any aid at all 
to England, do you? 

Mr. Townsenp. No, sir—that is, any partnership of our Govern- 
ment in a foreign war seems to me highly improper. 

Senator Peprer. [ did not ask vou that. I asked you if you 
favored any aid at all to England. ° 

Mr. 'TowNsenp. No, sir. 

Senator Perrer. Do you favor any that we have already given 
England? 

Mr. TowNnseNp, No, sir. J think it is deplorable. 

Senator Peprer. You would take back all the planes, all the amimu- 
nition, and all the guns? ‘ 

Mr. Townsrenp. No, sir; I would take back nothing. I merely 
would not go any further with the business. 

Senator Perrer. But you would, if you had it in your power, undo 
what. we have done so far? 

Mr. Townsenn. Well, if I could have had the say-so from the 
beginning. 

Senator Perrer. You would not have done it ? 

Mr. TowNsenp. No, sir. 

Senator Pepper. Not even after Dunkirk, when the British were 
stripped of implements of war to defend themselves, and perhaps 
when they were in gravest danger? Not even then would you have 
done what President Roosevelt. did and let. them have machine guns 
and ammunition ? 

Mr. Townsenn. No, sir. I think the British thoroughly forfeited 
any sympathy by their attitude toward us at, during, and after the 
World War. 

Senator Perrrr. For something they may have done which you did 
not like 20 years ago, no matter what the situation is now, you 
would not give them any aid? 

Mr, Townsenp. It is not that we wish to hold a grudge; it is that 
we learn the necessity for being careful and the difference between 
the proclaimed motives in a war and the real motives. 

Senator Perrer. You are interested in our defense, are you not ? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pepper. Are we stronger now, by reason of England’s being 
up and fighting. than we would have been if England had been as- 
saulted and crushed by Hitler right after Dunkirk ? 

Mr. Townsenn. I should answer that by saying that we are strong 
enough to take care of ourselves in any contingency. 

Senator Perrrr. Are we stronger now, with England up and fightin 
Hitler, than we would have been right. after Dunkirk if Hitler hac 
attacked and crushed England? 

Mr. Townsenn. Of course, if we are going to fight him, we would 
be stronger as an ally of the British than fighting alone, if that. was a 
necessity. 

Senator Perrer. Is it your answer that we are stronger, by England's 
fichting Hitler, now than we would have been if Hitler had crushed 
Eneland after Dunkirk? 

Mr. Townsenn. If vou wish an answer “Yes” or “No” on that—it is 
a somewhat complicated question—I must answer “Yes.” 
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Senator Pepper. We are stronger. So in that case aid to England 
was an aid to the defense of America, was it not.? 

Mr. Townsenp. Only insofar as we were making ourselves a poten- 
tial belligerent. If we are going to be a belligerent, we need all the 
allies we can get. 

Senator Peprer. Suppose we are talking in terms of defending our- 
selves and being able to defend ourselves against assault and an assault 
against our interests, which the totalitarian powers may later do? 

Mr. Townsenpn. Well, it seems fo me that we increase the hazards 
of trouble so much by making ourselves an intimate ally of a belligerent. 

Senator Pepper. Have we increased the hazard of Hitler’s attacking 
us here in this Western Hemisphere by helping England hold against 
Hitler? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pepper. Do you think we are less uble to defend ourselves 
in this hemisphere now than we would have been if Hitler had crushed 
England after Dunkirk ? 

Mr, Townsenb. No, sir. I won't be so foolish as to say that. We 
are, of course, better able to defend ourselves, but, at the same time, 
more likely to become involved in war. 

Senator Peprer. What would get us in war with Hitler? In the 
ease of Poland, they had some territory which was historically German. 
Hitler wanted that. It was not what Poland did, but what Hitler 
wanted. 

Mr. Townsenn. They had some territory which they should have 
given back. 

Senator Perrer. What. got Czechoslovakia into war with Hitler? 
Was it what they did or what Hitler wanted ? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. Apparently he wanted a base there, because the Brit- 
ish were going to rearm Poland. He wanted Czechoslocakia as a base. 

Senator Perrer. What got. Hitler into war with Denmark?) What 
they did or what he wanted? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. In the case of Holland and Belgium it was a case 
of what Hitler wanted. In the case of Norway jt was a somewhat 
different legal situation. 

Senator Pepper. You do not believe in all these stories about Hitler’s 
having penetrated Norway a long time before with spies? 

Mr. Townsenp. I imagine he would do just that. 

Senator Pepper. Was what Hitler did in Norway related to what 
Norway did? What he did in Norway was not related to what Nor- 
way did but was related to what. he wanted done ? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. Under international law a neutral that fails to 
impel invasion or to repel a violation of its neutrality by one belliger- 
ent forfeits its neutrality. 

Senator Pepper. So you say Norway got just retribution ? 

Mr. Townsenp. No; not just retribution. 

Senator Perrer. It is a fair assumption that that country got into 
the war not because of what it did but because of what Hitler did? 

Mr. Townsenp. In most of the cases, except. Poland, I think there 
was a provocative attitude. 

Senator Pepper. So you regard Hitler as being justified in the as- 
saults he made against the Poles? 

Mr. Townxsenn. No. The action in the Lowlands was quite un- 
justified. 
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Senator Perrrr. So in every case he had ample justification, did he? 

Mr. ‘Townsenv. That was totally unrighteous, too, in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Senator Perrer. How about Poland? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. I am not so sure about Poland. It may be that 
they had some real ground in that case. 

Senator Perper. So you are rather sympathetic toward Hitler; he 
has acted with complete justification under colorful justification in 
what he has done, and he is not such a bad fellow after all? 

Mr. Townsenpb. No; I will not allow that misconstruction of what. 
I said. I have stated the actions in most of these countries, in all of 
them except. Poland—— 

Senator Peprrr. In that case we find Hitler assaulting these people 
not because of what they did but because he wanted to gobble up 
their territories. Would not the same reasoning apply to this 
country ? , 

Mr. Townsenp. T am not sure that. it was to get territory in the 
Low Countries. It was to get at. his main opponents. 

Senator Perrer. He was willing to sacrifice the rights of a par- 
ticular people who had not disturbed him in order to get the loot 
that he wanted from somebody elxe? 

Mr. Townsenp. It indicates certainly that he was willing to com- 
mit a totally illegal act in arder te get nearer to his opponents. 

Senator Perrva so thet the country that did no wrong but was 
not able to reply upon iterisizeneal law and justice and morality got 
that result. 

Do you mean te say the  ¢ beve any greater expectancy in inter- 
national law f 

Mr. Townasenp. To weotks, oie te make this comment, Senator, that 
the totally unrighteous vieistwum there are grievous and deplorable 
in no greater degree than the Hritash going 6,000 miles to democratic 
republics in South Africa. 

Senator Perrer. Did we go to the aid of England in the Boer 
War? Why do you bring that up¢ Because England fought the 
Boers we have no right to aid England when they are unlawfully 
attacked by somebotly else? Is that international law? 

Mr. ‘Townsenv. Neither is international law. 

Senator Peprer, And that isn’t justice either, is it ? 

Mr. TownsEnp. No, sir. 

Senator Pepper. Now, let me turn to page 15 of your statement, if 
Imay. You say there— 
that is what this proposed bill will do-—make America the unmistakable ag- 
gressor against nations which have not sought objectively to molest us. 

Ts that. what you mean to say? 

Mr. Townsenp, I think I stated it correctly. 

Senator Pepper. Has Hitler made any attempt to molest us in this 
country ? 

Mr. Townsenv. I don’t think so. 

Senator Perrer. Have you ever heard of any people who are called 
“fifth columnists”? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes. 

Senator Perper. What do you think they were doing over here, if 
not molesting us? : 
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Mr. ‘Townsenp. You will find those groups of noisy sympathizers. 

Senator Peprer. They are just harmless? It is the sort of an 
affair with which we need not be concerned ? 

Mr. Townxsenp. A number of factions have existed throughout our 
history. : 

Senator Perper. Then Hitler’s going into some country is just. 
iechnically wrong ? 

Mr, Townsenp. I have not condoned it. I have said that it is 
something that should be stamped out. I have no assurance that the 
German Government. authorized and controlled these activities. 

Senator Prerrrr. Do you honestly want to tell this committee that 
you do not know of your own knowledge that Hitler today has spies 
and propagandists in this country trying to destroy our safety and 
security? Do you mean to tell us that ? 

Mr. ‘TownseNp. I know that he probably has publicity agents and 
probably a great many spies. I have heard these Nazi sympathizers, 
und soon. I haven’t paid much attention to them because I thought 
they were simply local people without foreign allegiance. 

Senator Perper. So you have not paid much attention to the facts 
of sabotage and “fifth columnists” and spies? 

Mr. Townsenp. I haven't followed that. Y mean I have followed 
that. 

Senator Peprer. But you have not been very much agitated about 
it? You have not regarded that as being an attempt on their part 
to molest. us in this country ? 

Mr. Townsenp. I am talking about an attack on the country. 

Senator Peerer. You don’t éhinke they would attempt to destroy us 
and attack our country economically either? Do you think they have 
any designs on us? 

Mr. Townsenp. All nations have. But we are well prepared to 
hold our own against any of them. 

Senator Preverr. I suppose you think that Hitler has not molested— 
to use the usual word—the people in South America through his 
henchmen and propagandists? 

Mr. Townsenp. I use the term “molest” to mean some active vio- 
lence against. them. He probably has plenty of them down there. 

Senator Perrer. You don’t think any of the explosions in this country 
or down there could be traceable to his soldierst 

Mr. Townsenp. The Government should certainly go after them and 
see if they can discover any offense. 

Senator Perper. Have you noticed the newspapers where, according 
to the Associated Press 

Mr. 'TowNsenp. I haven’t had a chance to. 

Senator Perrrr. You have not had a chance to read the paper where 
there was the Associated Press announcement that German recon- 
naissance planes yesterday roared down on Reykjavik, Iceland, and 
machine-gunned the British airdrome there? The first paragraph 
reads: . 

yerman reconnaissance planes yesterday roared down on Reykjavik, Iceland, 
approximately 1,000 miles from continental North America, and machine-gunned 
the British airdrome, the German high command reported today. 

The planes had to fly at least 600 miles if they left from a base in Norway 


to reach Iceland, which is only 400 miles east of the tip of Greenland in the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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That is reaching over a little in this direction. 

Mr. Townsenn. He is attacking the British base. IT wouldn't call that 
an attack on us or on this continent. 

Senator Perrer. Did it always belong to England? 

Mr. Towxsenp. The British grabbed it egally, [might say. 

Senator Peprer. When? 

Mr. ‘Towxsenn. After the occupation of Denmark, Iceland declared 
its Independence, and then the British went up there and occupied it, 
presumably to keep Hitler from getting there first. 

Senator Perrer. That is net a long way from the North American 
Continent, is it?) Some people assert that they can’t come over in this 
direction, But that is not a long way from the North American Conti- 
nent, yet they scem to be able to fly their planes there and machine- 
gun airdromes, 

Mr. ‘Townsenb. ‘That is a lot nearer to where he is than this side of 
the Atlantic where we live. 

Senator Perrer. So you don’t think there is any reason for us to 
concern ourselves about the outcome of this struggle 7 

Mr. Townsenp. No, sir. I say that we should arm and be prepared 
for any contingency, but we should not take a course which would 
invite hazards or multiply hazards to an extent greater than they are 
already. 

Senator Perrer. Did you think that we should arm very extensively 
5 years ago to protect ourselves against some great menace ¢ 

Mr. Towxsenp, Yes. [ have been in favor at all times of a strong 
Army and Navy. 

Senator Perrer. Had you been afraid of England and France attack- 
ing this country / 

Mr. Townsenp. You never know. The sentiment in Great Britain 
was very much against us in the 1920's. 

Senator Peprer, You thought. there was some danger that they 
might attack us in the 1920's? 

Mr. ‘Towxsenp. You don’t know. At various times they have 
changed very abruptly toward us, 

Senator Prrrer. Although we have gotten along fairly well for 
about a hundred years? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp, I wouldn't say pretty well. We almost had a 
hitle trouble in the Venezuela boundary matter in President Cleve- 
Jand’s administration, They were not so good during the Civil 
War. But on the whole I think it is a fairly good record. 

Senator Prrrrer. That is all. 

The CiairmMan. Senator Guffey, have you any questions? 

Senator Gurrey. No questions. 

The Cramnman. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

The Crrarrman, Senator Van Nuys? 

Senator Van Nuys. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrairmMan. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Grunerre, Mr. Townsend, a short time ago you had 6 
colloquy with the Senator from Texas relative to what constitutes 
an aggressor, 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ginterre. Or an aggression. 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir, 
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Senator Gitterre. I believe you took the on that there could 
be an act of agyression other than an actual invasion of a country ! 

Mr. Townsenp. I think international law will sustain me, Sena- 
tor—John Bassett Moore wnd several others, although T do not recall 
all of them right off the bat—in saying that the aggressor is the one 
first committing an act of hostility of the magnitude of an act of 
war against another nation. 

Senator Gintterrs. Interfering with some other nation’s rights? 

Mr. Townsenn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cinterre. The Senator from ‘Texas sent for a dictionary 
in connection with that colloquy and there was brought in » Fun 
and Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary published in 1935. 

Mr, Townsenn. Yes, 

Senator Giucerre. And because of the smaliness of the volume the 
Senator’s attention was diverted and he did not notice that it was 
there. So I shall read the definition that is contained therein. 

Mr. Townsenp. Before you do that, Senator, may IT put in the 
word that in law, words sometimes have different meanings than the 
ordinary dictionary meanings. So a law dictionary would be more 
reliable on that point than the ordinary desk dictionary. 

Senator Ginverre. Undoubtedly. But 1 am just referring to the 
authority that the Senator sent for, An aggressor is defined as 
“one who commits an aggression.” 

AN aggression 1s defined as San unwarranted inread or encroach- 
ment upon the rights of another, whether prompted by hostility or 
not.” 

Mr. Townsenn. Yes, sir. 

Senator GiLLerre. I am sure the Senator from Texas wanted that 
in the record. 

Those are all the questions T have. 

The Cuatrsan. Senator Barkley ? 

Senator Barkrry. Just one question. I was not here in time to 


hear your full statement, but I notice on page 2 you make this 
statement: 


The two most severe dictatorships in the world—that of Stalin in Russia 
and Chiang Kai-shek in China~—have long records of chronic inefficiency. 

Are we to interpret that sentence as indicating that you are in 
sympathy with the Japanese as against Chiang: Kai-shek ? 

Mr. Townsenp. Well; no, sir. Tf you will read the text there 
you will find that I was trying to illustrate the proposition that a 
dictatorship does not mean efficieney. I have heard some com- 
ments that this bill H. R. 1776 is needed ‘in the interest of efficiency. 
My general argument. there is to show that dictatorships do not 
necessarily confer efliciency on a Government; and IT mentioned some 
inefficient. dictatorships. 

Senator Barkiry. The whole problem before Congress and the 
country is not. simply a matter of efficiency, is it; but there is some 
question of principle and policy? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes. There are many other considerations, I 
try to deal with several. 

Senator Bark.iey. That languge is not to be interpreted as indi- 


eating that you are in sympathy with Japan as against Chiang 
Kai-shek ? 
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Mr. ‘Towxsenn. No, sir. I tried to be neutral in all these foreign 
matters. 

Senator Barkiey, You are neutral as becween the two? 

Mr, ‘Townsenv. Yes, Senatcr; because | was over there and I saw 
much that was not so well umlerstood in America. You would not 
say that the Japanese are justified. The Japanese are invaders 
there, and that puts them in a bad light. There were a great many 
provocations, shootings, and murders over a period of years. So 
there was friction of a very chronic nature. 

Senator Barkiey. That is all, 

The Cuatrman. Senator Green, have you any questions? 

Senator Green. Mr. Townsend, continuing your colloquy with 
Senator Connally, you said that you are unwilling to designate Ger- 
many as the aggressor in its invasion of Norway because of certain 
things that might have happened before. did you not ¢ 

Mr. Townsenp. Germany might be the aggressor there. Under 
international law, if I remember correctly, a neutral which does not 
repel a violation of its neutrality by one belligerent forfeits its 
neutrality. Of course, that would not be moral condonement. But 
it would be to an extent. 

Senator Green. You are unwilling to designate Germany as the 
ageressor for that reason? 

Mr. 'Townsenp. [am not sure of my ground legally on that point. 
T would have to look it up. 

Senator Green. You are unwilling at the present time, in view of 
what you were going to call German aggression~— 

Mr. Townsenp. In the Norwegian case. 

Senator Green. Tam talking about the Norwegian case. 

Mr. Townsenn. I will not. pass judgment without looking that up 
further. 

Senator Green, Notwithstanding Germany’s invasion of Norway ! 
Now, suppose Hitler invaded the United States of America tonight: 
would you also have doubts as to designating Hitler the aggressor ? 

Mr. Townsenp. Absolutely not. He would definitely be the ag- 
wressor. 

Senator Green. Notwithstanding our sale of 50 destroyers to 
England ? 

Mr. Townsenp. Of course, we have committed an aet which is in- 
terpretable as an act of war. But you are on elastic ground as to 
whether or not it is an act of war. Who can say. 

Senator Green. But you say in the ease of Norway because there 
was a claim that Norway had allowed British ships to anchor in Nor- 
Wegian waters, and in the other case, as the Germans claim, we have 
sold destroyers to England. Tf in the case of Norway you are in 
doubt as to its being an act of war why would you not be in doubt 
as to the invasion of America being an act of war? 

Mr. Townsenn. I suppose it depends upon the diplomatic warnings 
and interchanges which preceded it. [Tf Hitler had so notified us that 
it was an act of war and we still went ahead, it might be so 
interpreted. 

Senator Green. In the case of Norway they did not go ahead after 
exchanges from Hitler? 
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Mr. Townsenp. International law is a little clearer in the Nor- 
wegian situation. 

enator Green. Are they comparable cases? 

Mr. Townsenp. No; not exactly, Senator; because there was Nor- 
way, a helpless neutral that did not want to fight. She wasn’t strong 
enough to repel a violation of her neutrality. 

Senator Green. Let’s go one step further. Suppose this act which 
we are discussing was passed and the President acted under it, and 
then Germany invaded America; would you be in doubt as to who 
would be the aggressor? 

Mr. Townsenn. It would depend upon the extent of the Presi- 
dent’s acts. If he makes himself a belligerent partner of Britain, 
we would be the aggressor. 

Senator Green. Lf he acted under this bill, Mr. Townsend, I under- 
stand you to complain he would do that very thing. 

Mr. Townsenp. The bill states his powers. It does not state he 
ee use them in any manner. It does not state how he will use 
them. 

Senator Green. But if he does exercise the powers that the bill 

ives him, according to your claim, Mr. Townsend, if the Germans 
favade America Germany would not be the aggressor? 

an Townsenp. I think international law would support me in 

that. 

Senator Green. I just wanted to get your point of view. 

Senator Cuark of Missouri. The principal question that I wanted 
a es this witness, Mr. Chairman, has been cleared up by Senator 
xillette, 

I want to ask the witness if he has been able to find out from the 
cross-examination the purpose for which Senator Connally sent for 
that big dictionary. I think that was cleared up by Senator Gillette. 

In view of Senator Pepper’s remarks about Iceland, I want to ask 
this question, Iceland is occupied at the present time by British 
troops, is it not? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. I read that it is. 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. Just as Norway is occupied and as a 
lhrge part of France is occupied, and as a part or all of Belgium and 
Holland is occupied by the Germans? 

My. Townsenp. Yes, Senator. Both are illegal. 

Senator Ciarx of Missouri. Assuming that all of these occupations 
are illegal, the British have not hesitated—and I think very properly— 
to bomb German airdromes in Norway, in Belgium, in Holland, and 
i. sane’ and any other military objectives in those countries, hava 

e iy 

Mr. Townsenp. No, sir. 
_ Senator Criarx of Missouri. Isn’t it rather unreasonable to regard 
it as an act of aggression when the Germans bomb the British military 
occupation which they consider illegal, and just as much so as when 
the British bomb the German occupation? 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. It would seem so. Iceland happens to be close to 
the line of the Western Hemisphere, and the British can occupy it 
ad keep a war base there, perhaps. That is not a comparable propo- 
sition. 
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Senator CuarKk of Missouri. It might be used by the British for the 
purpose of offense as well as defense, might it not? 

Mr. ‘TowNsenp. Yes. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. Just as these bases that have been estab- 
lished in Norway and in these other countries might be used just as 
easily for purposes of defense as for purposes of offense, 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. The British have never been backward in taking 
small neutrals. In the World War they overran Greece just as rapidly 
as the Germans overran Belgium, 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. I am not defending the occupation of 
any country; but it seems a poor rule that will not work both ways. 

My, TowNsEenp. Yes; it is. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. What Iam inquiring about are the ques- 
tions introduced by the Senator from Florida. Although Iceland has 
declared its independence, nevertheless it is being occupied by the 
British. ; 

Since Senator Green asked you about. it, I will ask you this question. 
The Germans claimed that they invaded Norway by reason of the fact 
that the British, in violation of international law, mined neutral waters 
of Norway and Norway was not strong enough to prevent the illegal 
net. Is that true? 

Mr. Townsenpn. Yes. 

Senator Cirark of Missouri. You recall that in 1916 down here in 
Mexico the Government was too weak to prevent the incursions by 
very strong armed forces under various bandits, particularly Pancho 
Villa, who ravaged a part of the United States, and when Mexico 
could not: protect us against those raids President Wilson—-in my 
opinion very properly—sent an armed expedition under that great 
General Pershing into Mexico for the purpose of protecting our 
rights. Speaking of those aggressions in Mexico, who was the 
ageressor ¢ 

Mr, Townsenp, Mexico, because under international law a govern- 
ment recognized as sovereign must be able to prevent the acts of 
banditry even by irresponsible elements. If it cannot do so, then it 
forfeits its eligibility to immunity from counterattack. 

Senator CLari of Missouri. Who was the aggressor at Vera Cruz, 
when we sent troops there and landed the marines and bluejackets 
and a whole brigade ot infantry under General Funston because an 
old bandit refused to salute the American flag? In other words, 
there are many ramifications of the question of aggression. 

Mr. Townsenp. The point that I am interested in is the moral 
principle. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. The question that I am interested in is 
whether we should go around the world to repel invasion. I under- 
stood that to be the purpose of your representations. 

Mr. ‘Townsenn. That is right. You would have a fine trip. 

Senator CLark of Missouri. France and Spain were very great 
aggressors against the poor Riffians; and they even bombed unpro- 
tected villages. 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, 

Senator CuarKk of Missouri. Do you understand that there is any 
obligation on the part of the United States to go abroad and wage a 
war on behalf of the Riffians? 
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Mr. Townsenp. That was given a different publicity treatment. 
Tt was given a good deal of glamor. The bombing of the Riftians, 
in the American publicity estimates, was a little different thing. 

The Cnamman, Are there any questions? 

If not, you may be excused, Mr. Townsend. 

Is Miss Cathrine Curtis present? 


STATEMENT OF MISS CATHRINE CURTIS, CHAIRMAN, WOMEN’S 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO KEEP THE UNITED STATES OUT OF 
WAR 


The Cuaiman. Will you please state your full name and address 
and the organization represented by you, if any, in your appearance 
before the committee, unless it is in a formal statement. 

Miss Curtis. I have a formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman, You may present your formal statement before 
any questions are asked by any of the Senators, if that is agreeable 
to you. 

Miss Curtis, That is agreeable, Mr. Chairman. 

IT am Cathrine Curtis, chairman of the Women’s National Com- 
mittee to Keep the United States Out of War, with offices at 5385 Fifth 
Avenue in New York and also in Washington. 

I am here to speak for those innumerable thousands of women who 
do not want this country to become involved again in a European 
trade war. IT shall also pay tribute to those brave men and women 
who suffered untold hardships and deprivations to found a new and 
free country—who gave their lives and their all in the wars of 1776 
and 1812—wars fought to free this country from the tyranny, intol- 
erance, oppression, and debt burden of the Old World. 

I have appeared before various committees on Capitol Hill, but 
never before have I come before you to discuss an issue that in any 
way compares with the importance of this one. 

For many years my work and my activities have been in con- 
nection with the defense and preservation of our American tradi- 
tions—and of our representative constitutional Government—and of 
our free enterprise system in which our women have such a tre- 
mendous stake. 

Never before has any issue stirred me as has this outrageous, un- 
American deceitful bill, H. R. 1776. This is probably because in 
my veins courses the blood of men and women who gave their lives 
in founding this Republic and in fighting for its independence and 
liberty. 

My great great-grandfather, Captain Eliphalet Curtis, organized 
the first group of men to go from Connecticut to Massachusetts to 
fight in the War of the Revolution in 1776, 

Others did equally noble service for that cause, and all of them 
came from England to this country seeking liberty and opportunity. 

Our forefathers and foremothers were born in these recurring 
KIuropean trade wars. They knew from birth the suffering, the 
heartaches and oppression it. caused ; the destruction of life and prop- 
erty that were its continual byproducts; that it served as a definite 
blockade to individual expression and its ultimate result was regimen- 
tation and annihilation. 
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_ They fled the Old World order with its militarized regimentation 
and government oppression, preferring to brave the dangers of the 
unknown sea and Rew World, in their attempt to enjoy opportunity 
and individual freedom. 

History reveals the colonial women played an active part in build- 
ing the homes and clearing the ground for agricultural activities. 
Once that was done, they settled down to establishing a new economic 
order. . 

Meantime, the costs of wars being waged by nations in Europe 
were mounting. England, with her control of the seas, was able 
to draw heavily upon her overseas possessions. The colonists, 
through increased taxes, soaring costs of manufactured products, 
and mounting demands for lumber—for naval construction—were 
compelled to pay more and more of those war costs, until finally, 
they refused to contribute anything to Europe’s military machine 
and its war eceonomy and declared themselves a free and independent 
nation. 

But the Revolution did not end Europe’s attempts to dictate and 
control our trade and economy. European nations realized, if the 
Republic was successful, it would prove a major threat to their class 
system and economic order, It would establish that individual ac- 
tivity rather than regimented collectivism was the sound way of life 
and that national advancement and security could be obtained: 
through individual initiative rather than by militarized force, 

When England tried to recover control of the Colonies through 
trade control in the War of 1812, our women again stepped into the 
breach. Following the Revolution England continued to control all 
yatents relating to the spinning and weaving of cloth. She passed 
laws forbidding the export. of spinning and weaving machinery, of 
the tools used in the manufacture of such machinery, and even the 
emigration of mechanics trained in the construction of such 
machinery. 

By keeping this much-needed equipment from the New World, 
England hoped we would be forced to bow to her rule by trade, even 
if we had cast off her rule by law. 

Our women helped play an important part in defeating that at- 
tempt—through their activities in the home industries which they 
had helped establish here. 

Indeed, our women have played an important part in founding, 
protecting, and preserving our Republic. Therefore, is it any won- 
der you find us now opposed to this bill ?- 

You must now appreciate why our women are dismayed—that 
in this great crisis in defense of their homes and liberties they find 
themselves apparently deserted by some of those who fought so 
valiantly for women’s protection in that last great crisis—the attempt 
to pack the Supreme Court. 

lt is because we do know and do appreciate these facts that we 
cannot. see any difference between the conditions in Europe in the 
days when our forefathers left there and today. 

What is going on in Europe today? Who among us really knows? 

Let’s look at Europe in the light of events that have happened there 
during the last 8 years. 

rae , of course, came the rise to power of Adolf Hitler in January 
of 1983. 
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His rise to power was shortly followed by a fire in the Reichsta 
Building, out of the flames of which rose the dread hobgeblin o 
threatened Sovict invasion and Communist control of the German 
people. A threat of invasion, curiously enough. 

What use did the Nazi Party make of that propaganda—manu- 
factured invasion threat? 

They used it to force through the Reichstag a law that in general 
principles parallels this one now before you. I say in general prin- 
ciples—because the real basis of that law, as of this, was to nullify 
that country’s constitution, make its legislative body impotent, and 
place in one man’s hands the power of enacting Jaw by executive 
edict, all done in the name of preparing that. country to defend itself 
against a hypothetical invader—Bloody Joe Stalin. 

So Hitler got his power, but with limitations. Oh, yes—that 
dictator-creating law had specific limitations. Let me read them to 
you. I quote from article 5 of the German Enabling Act of March 
93, 1933, which became the legal base for all future political acts of 
the National Socialists: 


This law becomes effective on the day of its publication. It becomes invalid on 
April 1, 1937 ; it further becomes invalid if the present national cabinet is replaced 
by another. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I should like the privilege of inserting that law 
in the record. 

The Cuairman. You may do so. 

Miss Curtis. We all know that national cabinet has not been replaced 
by another—because that law gave into its hands the power to suppress 
all opposition. 

And what of the clause invalidating it on April 1, 19387? It must be 
that Hitler—by executive decree—has halted the calendar in Germany 
because that date has not vet officially arrived there. 

Of what use are limitations when—in the same law—you give the 
individual the power to wipe out those limitations? 

What has this German Enabling Act accomplished? It has helped 
change the map of continental ue slaughtered millions of men, 
women, and children of Norway, Finland, the Low Countries, France, 
Austria, and other countries too numerous to mention—as well as to 
cause the rise of the ghettos once more throughout Europe. 

And what of the threatening invader—-Bloody Joe Stalin? Why, he’s 
being served breakfast in bed in Germany’s star guest chamber-—as he is 
in our own, for that matter. He is now enjoying favored-nation status 
with Germany. He is also enjoying, favored-nation status with us— 
and England is carrying on some kind of a courtship with him for some 
kind of a wedding. 

But before that law helped turn Europe into a slaughterhouse, what 
else did it help bring about there? 

It made Germany the arsenal for national socialism, nazi-ism, facism. 

Within 3 years after its adoption it gave France, Leon Blum and his 
new deal, 

Within a few months after taking office, he had laws passed similar 
to our Wagner Act, Wages and Hours Act, A, A. A.,and W. P. A. He 
also promoted centralized planned economy, assumed that prosperity 
could be achieved by heavy governmental spending, sntroduced con- 
trolled prices, gave France an unbalanced budget and kept it unbal- 
anced; revalued the currency, harassed and restricted private industry, 
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and destroyed its morale by making it a public whipping boy to conceal 
the failures of his own administration—all resulting in lowered pro- 
duction, less jobs, and a lowered standard of living for his country. 

Tn other words, Mr. Blum gave France the new-deal prosperity 
formula of less work, more pay, less production, more debt, and less 
liberty. 

Although France always had been basically nationalistic, he adopted 
internationalism—continual meddling in other nation’s affairs—as the 
principal plank of his foreign policy. 

He courted Soviet Russia, gave aid to the Spanish Communists—and 
to the Communists and left-wing elements in his own country, the right 
to operate openly under government protection. In addition, he gave 
them government. jobs and furthered the communistic doctrines of 
worker-control of industry, riotous government spending, and unbal- 
anced budgets, 

And what. did all this lead to in France? 

It reduced France, in the eyes of other world powers, to the status 
of almost a second-rate nation with the result that her former aily, 
Britain, began trade negotiations with her former enemy, Germany. 

Then, gentlemen, 6 years after Germany had adopted her dictator- 
creating law, we find representatives of British and German industrial 
cartels at a conference table at Dusseldorf planning a trade pact 
whereby, through government. subsidies from each nation, Britain and 
Germany would enter a trade combine to crush opposition from all 
other countries including our own. 

I want to quote you from the London Economist of March 25, 1939: 

It is a very great pity that the bursting of the international crisis has affected 
the fate of the agreement concluded at Dusseldorf last week by representatives 
of the Federation of British Industries and its German counterpart. the Reichs- 
gruppe Industries, For compelling reasons of a general nature the government 
have been prompt te declare that the agreement must be regarded as still-born, 
Mr. Stanley on Wednesday and the prime minister on Thuesday shared the 
regret that political considerations have killed the agreement. 

The Economist goes on to state that. this agreement did not condemn 
the German methods of doing business—rather it agreed to diseard 
British business methods and replace them with those devised by the 
Nazi regime. It states—that insofar as obtaining from Germany any 
agreement for that country to abandon its subsidization of exports 
it created a project for Joint Anglo-German subsidies, and to prove 
that. the London Economist quotes the following paragraph from the 
Duesseldorf agreement : 

The two organizations realize that in certain cases the advantages of agree- 
ments between the industries of countries or of a group of countries may be 
nullified by competition from the industries in some other country that refuses 
to become a party to the agreement. In such cireumstances it may he neccessary 
for the organizations to obtain the help of their governments, and the two 
organizations agree to collaborate in sceking that help. 

Can anyone conceive our Government. agreeing to enter into such 
an agreement. with Germany? Would any member of this committee 
sponsor legislation for such a proposal? What then does this para- 
graph really mean so far as we are concerned ? 

It means that the Federation of British Industries agreed to seek 
British Government subsidies to help German trade against the trade 
of these Uniied States. 
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And now we are being asked to subsidize British trade against that 
of Germany and our own. 

What was the international crisis that burst upon the horizon of 
Europe in March of 1939 and caused the suspension of the Dusseldorf 
negotiations to subsidize German trade with British money ¢ 

I turn to the pages of the New York Times for the mid-March 
period and believe I find the answer. IT quote you a series of wireless 
dispatches to that. paper from Paris to New York: 


{New York Times, March 18, 1930) 


Paris, March 17 (P. J. Philip, wireless to Times).—With the avowed object 
of turning France into a vast workshop for national defense, Premier Edouard 
Daladier, In agreement with his cabinet, today asked Parliament to approve 
within the next 2 days a five-line bill giving the Government full power to rule 
by decree in all matters affecting national defense * * = *, 

The new full powers bill * * * is very wide in ifs terms and may lead 
to a kind of industrial and economic mobilization which will, in effect, suppress 
the 40-hour law and ttn over to military production many factories that are 
at lenst partly engaged in civil work. 

Appearing befere the commission the Premier confirmed that he intended to 
use the powers granted te him to speed up armaments production and declared 
that he pee not having proceeded more rapidly in changing the 40-hour 
work rule. 


(New York Times, March 18, 1939] 


Paris, Mareh 18.—Dictatorial powers for the remainder of this year were 
conferred upon Premier Edouard Daladier today by the Chamber of Deputies 
by a vote of 321 to 264, 

Tomorrow it will be the turn of the Senate to vote them, and, if it does as 
is expected, parliamentary rule will be in effect suspended in France until M. 
Dalailier sees fit to permit its resumption. 


(New York Times, March 20, 1939] 


Pants, March 19.—Putting his dictatorial powers for national defense into 
immediate operation, Premier Edouard Daladier has decreed absolute silence 
on himself and his ministers with respect to all decisions taken, 

And the French Senate ratified Daladier’s request for these special 
powers by the massive vote of 286 to 17. 

And so France received her dictator-creating law under the guise 
of turning that nation into a vast workshop for national defense. 

But what did it really mean to France? I quote again from the 
New York Times, from an editorial of March 21, 1939, which stated: 


(New York Times, March 21, 1939} 
DALADIER TAKES CHARGE 


By a yote of less than 3 to 2 in the Chamber of Deputies but by more than 
20 to 1 in the Senate, Premier Edouard Daladier has gained the power to rule 
France by decree. Parliament steps aside. In constitutional theory President 
Lebrun might nullify a deeree by refusing to promuigate it. In practice he 
cannot, since he is himself a creation of the two chambers. So Daladier rules 
alone, over the ineffective opposition of the parties of the left. 

France is, in effect, at war * * *, , 


Now let's see where that dictator law led France? 
Hitler moved into Poland—Britain forgot her plans made at 


Duesseldorf—declared war on Germany, called upon her ally France 
to stand by her. 
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France found herself under the control of a one-man government 
with complete power to put her into war without consulting the 
people’s representatives repardless of the fact that she was totally 
angecmared: partly because of political mismanagement and partly 
ria much of her defense equipment had been sent to Communist 

pain. 

i should like to quote again from dispatches in the New York 
Times: 

{New York Times, September 3, 1939] 


Paris, September 2 (A. P. story).—Premier Edouard Daladier today re- 
celved implied authority from the Chamber of Deputies toe declare war on 
Germany. * * * 

The power to declare war was vested in a war budget hill of 69,000,060,000 
frances, which the sober deputies, many wearing army ‘uniforms, adopted 
wnanimously by a show of hands after hearing M. Daladier say the Govern. 
ment was still willing to negotiate if Germany would cease hostilities in 
Poland. * * * ; 

The Premier told the finance committee after the chamber session that he 
Manned to call the chamber to approve an actual declaration of war if that 
beenme necessary, but he may simply ask for approval after, rather than 
before, the action is taken, 


{New York Times, September 4, 1930] 


Paris, Monday, September 4 (P. J. Philip, wireless to Times).—Since 5 
o'clock yesterday afternoon a state of war has existed between France and 
Germany. “Existed” is the only war that described what has happened, 
for war has not been declared. * * * 

It was not until 8:30 o'clock last night that Premier Edouard Daladier, 
fn the name of the French Government, announced officially by radio that a 
state of war existed. * * * 

As war had not been officially declared in the manner of former years, 
there was no mecting of the Chamber of Deputies, and since necessary eredits 
had been voted Saturday, it was considered there was no need for such a 
meeting, * * * 

It seems to me that no one can consider these facts relative to 
European events as I have detailed them to you, without realizing 
how rapidly we too are being pushed along the self-same road 
to war under this bill before you. 

The technique in Europe was first to whip the public into hysteria 
through propaganda—manufactured threats of invasion. Next came 
the ery for centralized power for national defense. Then came the 
demand for dictator powers, and finally war, with all its terrible 
destruction. 

To date, in this country, we have had the propaganda—manu- 
factured threats of invasion—the hue and ery for centralized powers 
to give us national defense. Now we have the demand for the 
dictator-creating legislation. How can we avoid war? 

We are told by proponents of this 1776 measure that the only 
real problem facing this country today is one of aiding England, 
because she is our first line of defense and fighting our battle. “They 
maintain that speedy adoption of this measure is necessary in order 
that we may buy time to adequately arm and protect. ourselves, And, 
in the same breath, they demand that we give one man the power 
to strip us of the few, pittinble defensive weapons—both on hand 
and on order. 
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Tf their position is correct, then they are in effect, saying that 
this is our war, but we will not fight it. Rather, in shameful cow- 
ardice, they st,*gest we buy our protection with the blood of thousands 
of sons of another aation. 

I repeat—if their position is correct—then what has happened to 
the blood and iron of our men and women who founded this great Re- 
public? That blood and iron that carried us through Bunker Hill 
and Valley Forge to Yorktown? That blood and iron that carried on 
through the burning—by England—of this very Capitol in 1812— 
that saw us through the dread days of the Wilderness and Gettysburg 
to Appcmatox ? 

Has that same blood and iron, Ly some strange, sleight of hand, 
been turned to vinegar and sawdust? Are we women to believe that 
our men now are willing to cower and hide behind the shell-torn 
bodies of the men and women of other nations? If this is true then 
who is responsible for destroying our great heritage of courage and 
fortitude? 

This may be true, for I think we are all conscious of the well- 
advanced program to devalue the United States of America in the 
eyes of its own citizens, 

But we women refuse to believe this of our menfolk. We contend 
the real problem facing this Nation today is not one of either aiding 
England or buying time for our own defense against some propa- 
ganda-built invader. 

We believe this is an outrageously false statement. 

We are convinced the only real problem facing our people as a 
result of the consideration of this legislation is shally re through adop- 
tion of H. R. 1776 in any form, scrap the liberty, freedom, and in- 
herent rights of man established for us by our forefathers and fore- 
mothers in A. D. 1776? 

We must. decide whether we will—by adoption of the principles 
incorporated in this proposed legislation—return to the servitude of 
colonial status or through complete rejection of those false principles 
retain our status as a free and independent Nation. 

Our women challenge the proponents of this legislation to take it 
to the people stripped of hysterical disguises, with its real, though 
concealed, grand larceny of our liberties revealed to public gaze, and 
we know, as well as they, what the answer will be. 

Complete repudiation ! 

They dare not risk that. They dare not drop their fancy phrases 
such as “fighting for democracy,” “enthroning liberty everywhere.” 
They dare not tell our people the truth—tell them they are secking to 
trick us into discarding our own system of industrial capitalism to 
become a colonial supporter of the military capitalism of Europe. 

But the proponents of this bill claim it will keep war from our 
shores and will prevent the need of our youth never again being sent 
to fight on foreign soil. 

In view of the statement of Attorney General Jackson in his de- 
stroyer opinion—that, in order to interpret the intent of Congress in 
adopting any law, the interpreter must first determine what Congress 
did and did not say, did and refused to do in considering the legisla- 
tion that created the law. 
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Congress already has—by its vote in the House last week—given 
the President power under this bill to: 

1, Invite foreign wars to our shores, 

2, Use our wealth, productive machinery, and manpower for “en- 
throning liberty” in any part of the world he may select. 

3. Pledge during the coming months any amount of our wealth he 
so pleases, to be SToatiedl” or "given away,” starting July 1. 

4. Send another A. BE. F. to any part of the world he desires, 

These things now are possible under this bill because Congress 
has rejected all proposuls to: 

1. Bar belligerant vessels from our harbors for repairs. 

2. Refused to designate the countries to whom he shall “lend” or 
“lease” our wealth, ; 

3. Place any limitation or “ceiling” on the ultimate amount of our 
wealth he may pledge after June 30, and 

4. Rejected all) proposals te bar sending our troops to foreign 
shores. 

Again, they claim, Britain needs the facilities of our shipyards 
and airplane plants if she is to stand the onslaught of the foe. 

If she is so short of tonnage that her very life is threatened through 
Jack of sufficient bottoms in which to carry the products of our 
industrial capitalism to her shores, how is it that. according to official 
figures of the United States Department of Commerce, she increased 
her export trade to Central and South America during the months 
of September, October, and November of last. year by 10 percent over 
previous months¢ Where did she get the shipping tonnage to carry 
that increased export trade? 

Proponents also claim she needs the facilities of our airplane- 
producing machinery in order to build the places needed to fend off 
nir attacks of the would-be invader, 

Yet, according to syndicated news stores that appeared in the Na- 
tion’s press on the 19th of last month under the signature of FE. V. 
Durling, this would not seem to be quite correct. Mr. Durling 
Wrote: . 

British aircraft firms are supposedly harrassed ‘by the demand for fighting 
planes. United States firms are auswering hysterical demands from Britain for 
Warplanes, Yet aireratt: manufacturers in’ England are making commercial 
planes for export and offering them for sale in Svuth Amerie. 

We are convinced this is nota war to enthrone liberty “everywhere 
in the world.” It is just another of Europe’s recurring trade wars, 
through which Britain is endeavoring to enthrone her trade control 
everywhere, and we are being asked to scrap our industrial capitalistic 
system in order to enable her to do so. 

Proponents of this measure insist its speedy passage is necessary in 
order to enable the President to give the aid Britain needs to maintain 
what they claim to be our first line of defense. Again and again they 
have been asked to state just what aid this bill will provide that cannot. 
already be given under existing law. Again and again they have 
dodged answering that question, invariably by endeavoring to raise 
before our horrified eyes the thread of this “propaganda-manufac- 
tured” invader. 

Why do they persist in ignoring that question? Is it because this 
bill provides only three types of aid not already allowed under existing 
law, namely: 
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1. Shipping the products of our industrial capitalistic machinery 
into the war zones in our ships. 

2. Possible convoying of ities ships by our naval vessels. 

3. Indirect repeal of the Johnson Act and extending credits to those 
nations that still refuse to repay the loans made to chen in their last 
European trade war. 

Send the materials of war into the war zones in our ships, convoy 
them with our naval vessels. and a ship flying our flag will be sunk. 
Then we are in this way, and under a military dictatorship. 

Why do they fear admitting this possibility? They say our Presi- 
dent Will never make use of such powers. If he dovs not intend to use 
them, why is he seeking them? In an attempt to bluff other nations 4 
Suppose his bluff is called?) What then? Does anyone here think he 
will back down? Will someone please cite one instance in the past 
where our President. has backed down when his bluff has been called ¢ 
Can anyone tell of any emergency power given him which he has 
willingly returned ? 

Why do they evade the issue of repealing the Johnson Act? We 
believe the answer is because they know a vast majority of our people 
oppose its repeal, and they dare not take that issue directly and clearly 
to the people. 

They speak of mandates given by the people in the last election. 
Will they please explain where, and when, and in just what language 
either candidate in the last election specifically proposed any such 
measures as are in this bill? Both candidates contiually declared that, 
if elected, they would continue aid to Britain under existing law— 
namely, cash and carry—and would seek no measures that would tend 
to create the need for another American Expeditionary Force. 

The people have been given no opportunity to vote on the issues 
incorporated in this measure. If they are given that opportunity, they 
will answer in a clear and ringing “No.” 

Why all this rush, rush, rush to force this bill through without time 
for ample discussion of the real issues involved? TI believe that ques- 
tion is answered ina conversation I recently had with a highly intelli- 
gent individual just arrived from southern California. 

He and his friends knew practically nothing of this bill, had not seen 
a copy of it, had not had an opportunity to study its wording and 
complete implications. He told me that he and those in his area knew 
only what the papers and radio had told them. 

That from what they had read and heard they believed this meas- 
ure should be speedily passed in order to prevent an early invasion 
of southern California by Hitler. 

How carefully and skillfully have the facts of this bill been kept 
from the public. It would seem an amazingly well-organized pro- 
gram is in high gear to force this bill through before the American 
people can wake up. 

onsider a member of the British Cabinet, acting as an Ambassa- 
dor, coming to Capitol Hill asking for schedules and urging speed, 
speed, speed! And this done just as the bill was to go to the House 
floor for discussion. 

Is he laboring under the hallucination that this country still is a 
British colony ? 

And now these hearings before this committee are about to close. 
They have been well managed and carefully staged, with the closing 
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act given to Indiana’s wandering and wondering son, just returned 
from his circus-like tour of British pubs and London slums. 

His return is preceded by a radio talk by Britain’s Prime Minister 
urging us to “put your confidence in us.” 

Y consider these words an insult to the national honor of this 
country, which, for 150 years, has put its confidence in itself and 
not in any foreign nation. 

Have we become so soft, so weak, so disorganized in our national 
defenses, is the morale of our people so low, is our fighting spirit so 
depleted that our only salvation is to place our confidence in some 
foreign power? 

Has this country sunk so low that it now fails to produce men 
with the courage and fortitude of George Washington, of John Paul 
Jones, of Perry, of Admiral Farragut, and those other great heroes 
who made us free and independent of all foreign powers ¢ 

Mr. Churchill told us his country does not. want our armiés— 
only “the tools’—implying, of course, only the war tools of our 
industrial productive machinery. But we women have long memo- 
ries, and our memories of 1915, 1916, and_1917 are not. pleasant ones. 
We remember only too well that during those years Allied chieftains 
told us they did not want our men—only our tools and credit, even 
as they are saying now. 

Are these statements any more true today than 22 or 23 years ago? 
We fear not—particularly in view of the following quotations from 
the London Economist of November 16, 1940: 

We must hope for her (the United States) eventual participation in the 
struggle with all the strength of an armed continent. 

The Economist then discusses the arguments favoring nonpartici- 
pation by us in this struggle and proceeds to riddle each of them with 
the following statement : 

What, then, should we in England hope fer—a larger or carlier slice of a 
smaller cuke, or a smaller slice of a much larger cake? 

If the answer is fo be given from the somewhat narrower viewpoint of our 
own material needs, it must be that we should prefer America to be a non- 
belligerent in 1941, belligerent in 1942. We must hope for her eventual partici- 
pation in the struggle with all the strength of an armed continent, 

Does history show that any European nation has ever considered 
any other nation except from the viewpoint of their own material 
and selfish needs? 

Do you think that these published statements, together with the 
news that our Government is printing: 414 million casualty tags for 
our Army, intend to dispel our fears or give us any confidence in 
statements that Europe will not. again ask for—and receive—another 
A. B. F.? 

Recently these United States of America have been given a new 
name—the “arsenal for democracy.” I protest that name and the far- 
reaching implications it carries, 

This country was founded as a republic—not as a democracy— 
with provisions for the rights of minorities to be protected, and on 
that foundation of government we have built our structure of indus- 
trial capitalism which is totally different than the military capitalism 


of the Old World. 
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Military capitalism is founded upon force and destructure and can 
be maintained only under a regimented, militarized government. It 
is, therefore, masculine. 

Industrial capitalism is based upon individual creativeness and 
»sroductivity and prospers only uader individualized government. It 
is, therefore, feminine. 

The soldier is the foundation of the European economic system. 

The woman is the foundation of our economic system, 

The soldier is the European symbol of collectivisin. 

The woman is the symbol of our individualism, 

The soldier is honored in Kurope. 

The woman is revered in these United States, 

If we are to be made an “arsenal for democracy,” we will be forced 
from an industrial economy into a military economy, whose sole pur- 
pose is to manufacture goods and implements to destroy wealth and 
to destroy life. 

If we adopt this military economy, then our liabilities will far 
surpass our assets, and we will be forced into a dictatorship, which, 
after all, is nothing but a receivership for a bankrupt nation. 

And, as I close, I should like to call your attention to the remarks 
of George Washington, Father of Our Country. In referring to our 
country’s flag, he said: 

We take the stars from the Heavens and the red from the mother country-— 
separating it with white stripes, showing we have separated from her. And 
white shall go down to posterity as representing liberty. 

And the additional words of that famous man, spoken as he laid 
down his pen after signing the Constitution, I quote: 

Should the States reject this exellent Constitution, the next will be drawn 
in blood. : 

Members of this committee, Members of the Congress, if you pass 
this 1776 bill in any form at all, it is my firm and honest belief that 
you will dye red with the blood of our boys the white stripes of our 
flag of liberty. And the repeal of this bill will be effected only 
through the blood of civil strife! 

The Crrairman. .Are there any questions, Senator Connally? 

Senator Connatiy. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratmman. Senator Johnson ? 

Senator Jounson of California. Nothing. 

The Crramman. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitterre. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cyaan. Senator Nye? 

Senator Nvr. None, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Senator Pepper? 

ne Prprrr. Miss Curtis, do you believe in any aid to England 
at a 

Miss Curtis. I believe in all possible aid to these United States 
of America; first, last, and all the time. Any aid to Britain that 
may be provided under our neutrality. law, naturally I would have 
to respect as the law of our land. 

Senator Peprer. Thank you. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Clark? 

Senator Ciark of Missouri. No questions. 

The Cuairman, Senator Shipstead ? 
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Senator Surpsreap. No questions, Mr, Chairman. 
The Cratrman. I believe the other Senators have now gone, 
Thank you, Miss Curtis, for your appearance before us. 


Miss Curtis, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men. 


The Cuamsan. Is Miss Kathleen Norris in the room? 

Apparently she is not here. 

Senator Jounson of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to pre- 
sent a telegram from Father Edward Lodge Curran, director, Anti- 
war Crusade, and have it inserted in the record, 

The CHateman. ‘That may be done. 

Senator Jounson of California. This telegram is addressed to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committes, and it reads as follows: 


Due to speaking engagements in Middle West unible to reach Washington 
Monday. Had hoped that the committee would have called me earlier, 

Ags director of the Antiwar Crusade of the International Catholic Truth 
Suciety, T consider the lend-lease bu to be both unconstitutional and unethical, 

It fs uneonstitutienal in its entirety because it seeks to give to the President 
powers which the President ts not empowered to receive under article IT of the 
Federal Constitution. 

It is unconstitutional beeause it demands that Congress relinquish its own 
freaty-making, revenne-disbursing powers to the President and that Congress 
confer upon the President pewers which Congress has no right to delegate 
under article Lof the Federal Constitution, 

It is unconstitutional because section 3 ef the lend-lease bil would) permit 
the President to enter into political, military, and commercial treaties with 
nny forelgn power he pleases, without referring such treaties to the Senate and 
without seeuring the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present: in 
accordance with section 2 of article 2 of the Federal Constitution. 

It is mneonstitutional because it would constitute the President a dictator for 
the defense of foreign nations. 

It is unethical because section 6 ef the lend-lease bi would permit. the 
President to tuke unexpended moneys in the ‘Treasury, moneys already appro- 
priated or to be appropriated for other purposes such as Social Security, vet- 
erans’ pensions, ete, and spend such meneys in domestic munitions markets, 
or according to section 8 in foreign munitions markets, for the defense of any 
foreign nation whom the President chooses, without securing a cent of con- 
sideration and therefore to the detriment of the domestic projects for which the 
moneys were originally appropriated. 

It is unethical beeause it would permit the President to use American money 
and American munitions for the defense of Soviet Russia, the Axis Powers ally 
of Nazi Germany, or for the defense of world communism, should the President 
so desire. 

It is unethical beeause it places in the hands of the President the uncontrolled 
power toe proveke us into war, contrary to the ethieal principle that war must 
always be the last resort. 

It is unethical because it would permit the President to strip eur Nation 
of vital defenses and provoke warfare against us at a time when aecording 
to military testimony our air force is woefully inadequate and unprepared. 

1 enll on the religious leadership of this country, Catholic and Pratestant and 
Jewish, to silence the beating of war drums by preaching the gospel of peace. 
I call on the religious leadership of this eountry fe expose the unethical and 
nuconstitutional and warmongering aspects of this lend-lease bill which permits 
the President to phinge us into foreign warfare by subterfuge. 

We wish no fereign warfare and we wish no entangling allinuces with 
foreign nations. Therefore we wish no unconstitutional and unethical lend- 
lease bil. This dictatership bi must be defeated ip its entirety. No political 
compromises by the President and no congressional amendments can conceal 
the uneonstitutional and unethieal character of this biL 

One thousand six hundred American citizens gathered tonight in the Toft 
Auditorium, Cincinnati, jein with me in sending this telegram which 1 hope 
will be read publicly and included in the record. 

Rev. Eewarp Loner Curran, 
Direetor, Antiitcar Crusade, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
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The Cratrman. That will be included in the record. 

Is there any other witness you desire to call? 

Senator Jonnson of California. There is no other witness that I 
have te call, 

Senator CLarKk of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, some of us had hoped 
that it might be possible for John T. Flynn to appear. He was 
one of the most important witnesses expected to eppent for the oppo- 
sition. He is one of the leading economists of the United States. 
Unfortunately he was stricken with an illness. He was scheduled 
to appear last Thursday. He was stricken with illness such that 
last night he was unable to talk over the telephone. However, he 
is attempting to prepare a statement, and I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, if it is possible for his statement to be produced be- 
fore the closing of this reco] that it may be included in the record. 
It will deal entirely with economic matters. 

The CHarsan. Without objection, that consent will be given, 
Senator Clark. I know that Mr. Flynn was requested to come down 
earlier in the week. 


Senator Crark of Missouri. He was stricken with “flu,? compli- 
cated by very acute laryngitis. 

The Ciairmanx. You say you have no other witness, Senator 
Johnson ? 


Senator Jounson of California. No other witness, 

The Cramrman. Then the committee will be in recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, February 11, 1941, at 10 a. m.) 


(The following communications was ordered to be printed in the 
record !) 
Wasnhineton, D.C., February 7, 1941. 
Hon, WALTER F. Gronce, 


Chairman, Scenatc Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Grorce: We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, sub- 
scribe to the doctrine and discipline of one or another of the many religious organi- 
zations of which we are members, but we do not officially represent any religious 
organizations as such in this communieation. We sincerely believe, however, that 
the spiritual principles and unchanging moral laws which we in common with 
the great majority of our fellow citizens hold as a precious heritage from our 
dcestors, and which we hope and intend to transmit unimpaired to our children’s 
children, should be openly preeclaimed as the motivating power of our national 
policies relating to the war in Europe, which threatens our own national security 
and commercial interest and our own religious and civic liberties. ; 

What we confess on this fundamental point of the American way of life has 
been as openly and as strengly upheld by all our Governments. through their Chief 
Executives, when oecasion arese for such proclamations, and in their consequent 
practical applications—from George Washington, through Abraham Lincoln and 
Woodrow Wilson, to Franklin D. Reosevelt. The conmlon consent—indced the 
cmon urging—of our people has always been behind our Government when the 
very fundamentals of cur Nation's religious and civil liberties and pf our demo- 
cratic Way of life Were threatene). 

We therefore act as individual citizens or as citizens cooperating in groups and 
conumittees When we jointly request your committee to take nutice of am] give 
consideration to our conviction that the lend-lease bill should be promptly passed 
substantially in its present form, and as promptly enacted into law to the ‘end 
that the national policy of defending our spiritual, moral, and material juterests 
shall be given proper instruments, ; ‘ ine 

That such defense of eur national interests is 
the fullest passilde aid te Great Britain and her 
hen with the great majerity of ou: f 


mest eectively carried on by 
i lel Allies ix recegnized by us in con. 
eliow citizens, Asa long step in the right 
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direction, we close by again urging speedy and unanimous passage and enactment 
of the lend-lease bill. 
Yours respectfully, 
MrcH ak. WILLIAMS, 
Special Editor of the Commonweal, Nete York; Member of the Ewvecutive 
Committee of the Inter-Faith Committee for Aid to the Democracies; 
Membtcr of Commitice to Defend America by Aiding the Allies; Vice 
Chairman of the American Committee on Religious Rights and Minori- 
ties; and Member of the Evrecutive Bourd of the Committee of Ameri- 
can Catholic Citizens for Aid to Great Britain and the Democracies. 


Nore,—The above letter has been approved by most of the executive committees 
of the above-named organizations and by those whose names are signed, in their 
individual capacities, below. It may be added that these names represent only 
a few of the hundreds of thousands of other names which are being collected to 
this or similar statements of support of the administration’s foreign policies by 
members of all our principal religious organizations throughout the country. 
The Inter-Faith Committee for Aid to the Democracies alone estimates that more 
than 50,000 clergymen of all the denominations will have signed that ecommittee’s 
resolution adopted at a meeting in New York December 23, 1940, when this com- 
mittee was organized. : 

Washington, D. C.: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, D. D., Catholic Univer- 
sity of America; Rev. Maurice KE. Sheehy, Catholic University of America; 
Rev. Edwin M. Ryan, professor of South American Church History and Bx- 
ecutive Secretary of the Institute of Ibero-American Studies, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; Rev. Walter Farrell, O. P., Dominican House of Studies, 
Catholic University of America. 

New York: Rev, Charles J. Callan, O. P.; Rev. John A. McHugh, O. P.; Rey. 
Charles D. Martiueau, O. P,; Miss Josephine M. Miele (teacher) ; Miss Theresa 
M. Napoli: Hawthorne. 

New York City: Euphemia VanRensselaer Wyatt (Mrs. Christopher Wyatt), 
183 East Sixty-second Street; Elizabeth D. (Mrs. Edward C.) Bailly; Edward J. 
Cornelis; Philip W. Domidon ; Peter J. Downey ; Nora Falvey; Louise M. Capara; 
Annie Doyle; John Slater; Wallace A, Arist: Rose F. Hill; Martha B. Cornelis; 
Rey. George B. Ford; Chaplain, Newman Club, Columbia University ; Frederick 
W. Rice, 35 Claremont Avenue; May J. McLaughlin, 454 Riverside Drive; Jose- 
phine C. Dealy, 26 Donald Place, East Rockaway; Madeline Hooke Rice, 35 Clare- 
mont Avenue; Cecilia H. Hecht, 35 Claremont Avenue; Robert P, Hamilton, 35 
Claremont Avenue; Portia G. Hamilton, 35 Claremont Avenue; Barry Byrne; 
Osear R. Paronick; Annette Cromin Byrne; John F, O’Ryan, major general, 
retired; Dr. William Agar, Columbia University ; Prof. Carlton J. H, [ayes, Colum. 
bia University, N. Y¥.; Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, O. P.; Maurice Lavenaux; Dr, 
Becket Gibbs ; Miss Julie K. Vernan; Mr. Charles Moulton; Grenville Vernon ; Rev. 
Moorhouse; T. I. Miller, 8. J., Head of Department of Political Philosophy and 
the Social Sciences in Fordham University Graduate School. 

Chicago: Alexander Gust Koclanes; John J. MeMahon (Oak Park, Ill); John 
Williams; Lee Roy Johnson; Jacob Blumenthal; Morris J. Hannum; Clinton 
D. Thomas; M. H. Danielson; David J. Meade; Daniel FP. Lane; William 
Roche; Michael Caruso; Norman Scully; Joseph P, Mullen; Russell A. McCune; 
David Mack; Sam Applebaum; Edward N. Ambrose; Theodore C. Koclanes. 

Prof. Francis E. McMahon, Notre Dame, Ind.; Herbert C. F. Bell, Professor 
of History, Wesleyan University, Former President of the American Catholic 
Historical Association; Rev. Lawrason Riggs; St. Thomas More Hall, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; Francis D. White, Portsmouth Priory School, 
R. 1; T. B. Campbell. 
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